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•CLASSICAL JOURNAL: 


m VII. 

SEPTEMBER, 1811. 


A New Translation of obscure Passages in the Bible, 


No. i. 


1^0 illustrate and elucidate the Classics, verbal and minute 
criticism^ and improved translation have been applied with fine 
eflect : and uhy should we not apply them to tlie word of God? 
](^'ow, ahhoiigh the common, or national, translation of the 
Bihle, be admitted ^ be excellent in many passages, yet every 
pious and intelligent reader will confess, that many hundred 
verses in Job, in Hgsea, in all tlie iiiiiior Prophets, in die Song 
ioT Solomon, and Ecclesiastes^ require amendment, persjiicuity, 
and sail improved* trunslutioii. Hicse were the modest senti- 
ments, and this was the difhdent proposal, of Dr. Grey, in liis 
Key to the Old Testament.” This is the important subject 
of many sermons, and of many treatises, which have been 
expressly written for the purpose, by bishops, by translators, by 
Orientalists, and by coininentators. * Their arguments for a 
Tevis*al of the ^dgar translation receive new strength from eveiy 
modern .and novels translation of any individual book in the 
Scriptures. Their reasonings ar% yet more confirmed by the 
VoL. IV. No. vn. a‘ 



* . New Translation 

new travels and vojij^s into the East, or into Palestine, or 
ito India and China, those patriarchal, prm>itive, and 
pastond nations; for these voyagers cast a flood of liglit on the 
similar ^pastoral and patriarclial habits of the Israelites. 
proficients in the Asiatic tongues and dialects, which bear ah 
affinity to the Hebitw and the Chaldee, tlie modems far excel 
our venerable translators in the age of either £lizUL«.Hh or 
James: as adepts. in Rabbinical literature, and ift Jewish 
idioms, they are enabled to detect, and to elicit, tL. true mean- 
ing, and liie obvious sense, of many a verse, which had perplexed 
our early translators. I propose to copy a few insl^uices of 
such verses, and of^their old and their new translation; and 
sh^ll submit them to the serious and profound mc<litation of tht.' 
real Christian. The word of God is foo soleinii a book to be 
lightly altered; but "every rational improvcnient of the sense 
will be eagerly adopted ; for, if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, is it the trumpet of God ? ” To adopt the words o^* 
Paul, in I. Cor. xiv. (i. ^c. Speaking in any tongue, what 
does it profit, except 1 spcdk to you to make you to kiuAv 
trutlis in an intelligible manner. inaniiiiatc instruments, a 

pipe, or a harp, giving out sownd, except they give a distinguisl!- 
able sound, how shall be known the object of the tune of that 
harp or pipe ? So Iik<»wise, except ye write,* or utter, words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be known v\hat is spoken? 
for ye speak to the air. Tliere arc many tongues in the world, 
and none of them is without a meaning; but, if 1 know not tlr. 
meaning of that language, he that speaketh^it i.s a barbarian and 
a foreigner to me: I had rather speak live words which were intel- 
ligible, and by them teach others, than ten tlrousaiid words, liich 
could iv>t be understood.*' M e may evidently aj>ply lhe.se .sensible » 
remarks of llni insj)ired St. Pan! to the prophetical and poetic parts, 
in particular, of the Bible; parts, in fnjth, the ma^i beautiful^ 
though in the common translation, the most obscure, mistaken, 
and misapj^rebeiided, of all the Scriptures; fof, in the class of 
spiritual poetry, what works of merit has England or modern' 
Europe produced, which may be coinpan‘d vvith the firished 
strains of David and Asaph, with the tenjporary effusions of the 
niiiior jjmphets, or with the magnificent visions of the*grcater ? 
It is itdaed a singular phcnomciiouj that the Jewish bards, and 



of Ob&cun Passages in the Bible, ‘ 3 

nlie ancient muses of Zion, have borne away the torch of success 
in the pottic race', from the daughters of. Calvary ; that the 
spirit of genuine poetry lias deserte<l the religion of truth, *6r has 
jjfcen dbniod to the believers in the last revelation, which will be 
made to man ! The psalmists, the prophets, ^ihe Elijahs, of thj 
ancient uorld, have retired to heaven; Init, where is the Elisha 
on whohi the mantle has fallen f Where is our boasting r — It 
excluded/* • • 

* If, then, the? poetical books of the Scripture be so inimitably 
\Vtcellent in the Hebrew, every labor, all the art of man, all 
the learning, all the critical skill, and all the exertions of the 
linguist, slioidd be employed to unfold iheir meaning, and 
‘display their glories. 

£ Prove all things, hold fast that which is the best; — Search 
the Scriptures ; how rcadest ihou ? *' 

J new, ariff, perhaps, an improved translation of the II Sam. 
ch. 23. 


The New Translation. 

1. Now these be the last 
I words of David ; the oracle 
of David, the son of Jesse, 
even of the man, raised up 
oif^ liigli, tlie anointed of the 
CJod of .lacob, and t^e sweet 
psalmist of Isi^el : 

• 2. The Spirit of the Lord 
s^eafelh by me, and his word 
is upovi niv tongue ; 

3. The God of Israel sailh, 
die Rbck of Israel speaks to 

’me,” Hcthatrul4li overmen 
Ms ^ just one ruling in the fear 
of God! 

4. A^d as th# light of the 
morning, when the sun rfseth, 
a morning without clouds ; as 
the tender grass [springiug] 


, The Old Translation. 

Now these be the last words 
of David. David the son of 
Jesse said, and tlic man who 
was laised up on high, die 
anointed of the God of Jacob, 
and the sweet psalmist of 
Israel, said, 

The Spirit of the Lord 
‘spake by me, and liis word 
was in my tongue. 

Hie Ood of Israel said, the 
Rock of Israel spake to me. 
He that rnleth over men must 
be just, ruling in the fear of 
God. 

And he shall be as the light 
of the moruiiig, when the sun 
riseth, even a mornmg without 
clouds; as the tender* grast 
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A New Translation 


Tke New Translation, 
but of die earth after rain. 

5. Verily my house is thus 
with God : he hatli made with 
sue an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things, and sure; 
for he is all pi}' salvation and 
all my desire. 

6. But the soils of Belial 
'shall not florisli; all of tiicm 

shall be as thorns thrust away, 
because they will not be taken 
kindly by the hand. 

C. V. the latter part of v, 6. 
who spake unto David, say- 
ing ; thou shalt not come in 
hither, for die blind and the 
lame shall drive thee away; 
by iiying David shall not conic 
in hither. 

8. And David said on that 
day, whosoever reachelh and 
gettetk up through the subter- 
ranean passage, to die lame and 
the blind that haled David’s life, 
[be shall be captain] because 
the blind and the lame said,, 
he shall not come into the 
hou^. 

C. vii. V. 10. Moreover 1 
have appointed a place for my 
people Israel; and planted 
them, that they may dwell in 
a place of dieir own, and move 
no more : neither do the chil- 
of widteSpess afflict them 
i^ore,int leforc-time. 


The Old Translation, 
springing out of -f^ie earth by 
clear shining after rftn. 

Aithdugh my house be liijX 
so with God; yet he hath 
made with me an everlasting 
covenant, ordered in afil things, 
and sure for this is all inj 
salvation, and^all iny desiie, 
althougli he make it not tp 
grow. 

But the sons of Belial shall 
be all of tliein as thorns ihrast. 
away, because they cannot be 
taken with hands. 

which spake unto David, spy- 
ing: Except tho.« take av\a\ 
the blind and the lame, the a 
shalt not come in hither : think- 
ing, David cannot come in 
hitlier. 

And David said on that day, 
whosoever getteth up to the 
gutter, and smiteth ihcJcbu- 
sites, and the lame and the 
blind, that are hated David’s 
soul, he shall U* chief and cap- 
tain. Wherefore they said the 
blind and the lame shall not 
come into the house. 

Moreover 1 svill appoint a 
place for iny people Israe*, 
and will pLnt them that they 
may dwell in a place of lin;ir 
own, and move lu) m jre ; nei- 
ther shall the children of wick- 
edness pfflict them any more, 
as beforetiinc. 



of OUcurt Tamges in the Bible. s 

The New Translation. The Old Translation. 

14. I ^111 be his fatlier, and I will be his father, and Ke 
he shall iSe my son : in his suf- shall be my son. If he* com- 
4eriiig*for iniquity, I will chas- mit iniquity, I will chast^ him 
him with the rod due to with the rod of men, and wit|) 
men, and with the stripes diie tlie stripes of the children of 
to the children of Adam. men. 

Dr. Kenmeott. 

r 

Kings I. * Kings I. 

C. ii. r. 9* Ihtt his hoar but his hoar head bring thou 
head bring not thou down to down to the grave witli blood. 

• tlie grave \\ ilh biood. • 

*Dr- Kcnnicott. 

Gillies says, in his History of the World, “ Let tlie I Kings, 
X. CC* &c. be compared with II Chron. c. viii. 17, IS. To 
tliese oppasc 1 1 Chron. c. xx. 3(i and I Kings, c. xxii. 48. 
I?N o\v cillier Tarshisli and Ophir arc interchanged by transcri- 
befs, or wo must admit a circumnavigation of Africa, prior to 
that recorded in Herodotus.” 

rerses from Mrs. Carters Notes, &'c. 

Isaiah. Isaiah. 

C, ii. V. 11. The eyes of llie lofty looks of man 
the Lord are lofty, man is low. shall he humbled. 

* 1(). And upon all the ships and upon all pleasant pzefures. 
of Tarsjiisli, and upon all plea- 
sant spcd(ic/ei^o( ships. 

* jC\ V. r. 17. Then, shall the feeebafter their manner. 

4am1>s feed irt their fold, 

r. 10. The heart of Make the heart of tins peo- 

this people js made fat, and pic fat,« and make their ears 

, their ears heavy. heavy, 

C. xliv. V. 18* Their eyes bor he hath shut their eyes, 
are shut, that they cannot see ; that they cannot see. 

C. vi. r. 13. Hut yet in it But yet in it shall be a tenth, 

shall be a tenth, when it is and it shall return, and shall 

returned and shall be brdwsed; be eaten ; as a toil tree and as 
as a teil tree, and as an oak, an oak, whose substance is In 
nhosesi/pporf isinthem; sotlie them, when they casf [their 
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A New Translation 


The New Translation. 

t, 

holy seed is the support thereof 
[in Shallechethy i. e. in the 
causeway to the temple set 
r/ith trees], 

C. vii. r. 15. Butter and 
honey shall he *eat, when he 
shall know to fefiise the evil. 

C, i\. r. 3. Thou hast mul- 
tiplied the nation^ thou hast 
increased the joy. 

C. xiv, V. U). But thou art 
cast out of thy jtrave like an 
abomiiinble corpse. 

C. xviii. 1. Woe to the 
land shaded with sails of ves- 
sel s^ which, &c. 

i\ xxi. V. 8. And the look- 
er-out cried ; my Lord, 

C, XXV. X. .5. The song of 
the t^iblconcs sltall be brought 
low.^ 

C. xxvii. r. 4. I have no 
v^^all to defend mcj O that I 
could set the briers and thorns 
before me ! 

C. xxxvi. V. 5. 1 say, what ? 
are vain words, cr)unsoi aii<l 
strength for war f 

C. xlii. V. 19 . Who is blind 
as my servants, or dca^ as my 
messengers that E send who 
is blind as their rul^, and 
blind as the Lord’s servant ? 

*6. xlix. V. 17 . builders 
haste. 

The New Translation 

. of Paniel, by WintlcK 

C. i/jc. 3. of the nobles ; 


The Old Translation, 
leaves], so the holy^ed [shall 

be] the substance thereof. 

(' 

Butter and honey ^hall h t 
eat, that he may know to 

Thoii hast multiplied the 
nation, and not increased th^* 

joy- 

But thou art cast out of 
thy gi:ne, like an abominable 
brunch. ' 

Wo to the hind shadowing 
with wings, which, &c, 

And he cried, a lion : my 
Lord • 

The branch of the terrible 
ones shall be brought low’. ♦ 

Fury is not in me: who 
would set the briers and thorns 
against me in battle 

I say^ [sayest Uiou,] but 
[they are but] vain w'oids, [I 
have] coipiscl and strength for 
war. 

^ ho is ’blind but m;* ser- 
vant r or deaf as iiiy messenger 
that I sent.^ whb is blind as 
[he that is] perfect, and blind’ 
as the Lord's servant 

ITiy children 
shall make hartc. 


of the princes : 



of Obscure Passages in ihe Bible. y 

The New Translation. The Old Translation. 

4. Youi^ men, in whom, children, in whom 


10. YAmig men, who, IScc. 

C. ii. V. 0. till the occasion 
be changed; 

1 4. expostulated concerning 

^tlie counstd and decree, &c. 

‘ 41. Of th^ stock of iron. 

. C. iii. z\ 2. the senators. 
• ^ ^ 
and ihc magistrates^ the judges, 

tlie til^asurers, the counsellors, 

.tHb presidents. 

5. pipe, iStc. 

2.), .'/ son of God. 

C, vii. r. 5. three tusks in 

tlyc mouth of it. 

• C. viii. f. 12. it cast down 

^flie law to the ground. 

C. xii. r.‘4. Search dili- 

goutly. 

The New Translation 
of lloscA, /iy Newcomc, 

C. i. v. 4. visit tlic blood of 
Jezreel u]>on the house, Sec. 

C. ii. r. 1. your brethren, 
my peoj^lc ! 

, 5. my idols for] my lovers 
Kt her viletiess. 

J ll^lhe end of assemblies. 
14. notwithstanding 
16. .iiiy husband, and shalt 
eall me my Lord no more. 

22. hear ** Go(f will sow.” 
*tj. iii. 17. 1. beloved by ano- 
ther, ai^t 

4. without a statue, , 

C.iv. i'.2. reacheth4o blood. 
4. Yet no man striveth nor 
reproveth; for thy people’s 


children, which are of’ your 
&c. 

till the time^be changed. 

answered with counsel and 
wisdom, &c. » 

of the strenglli of the iron, 
the governors and the captains, 
the judges, the treasurers, the 
counsellor^, the sheriffs, 

flute, &c. 

the Son of God. 

three ribs in the mouth of it. 

it cast down the truth to the 
ground. 

shall run to and fro 


avenge tlie blood, &c. 

your brethren, Ammi. 

my l<^ver5. 

•her lewdiiess, 
feasts. 

niercfore &c. 

Ishi and shalt call me no more 
Baali. 

hear Jezreel. 

of her friend, yot, &c. 

an image, &c. 
touclietli blood. ^ 

Yet let no man strive, nor 
reprove another; for tbjr peo> 



A New Translation 


t 


TAe New Translation. 
^provocation is as 'that of the 
priest’s. 

8. eat up the sin-offering. 

^ 12. at their idols^ and their 

conjuring rod. 

14. Shall I not punuh^ &c. 
and your, 8wC. because they, 
&c 

18. He is gone after their 
wine; her rulers have com- 
mitted adultery continually: 

*her rulers have loved shame. 

19. A ^ wind .shall distress 
her in' her borders. 

C. V. V. 1. judgment is 
[denounced] against you. 

2. revolters have made 
slaughter of victims, 1 will 
chastise them all. 

5. And the pride of Israel 
shall be humbled to his face : 

7. begotten strange children: 
now shall the locust devour 
their portions. 

8. After thee, O Benjamin, 
1^ thy enemy coming.] 

11. After vanity. 

15. till they be trea,tcd as 
guilty. 

C vi. V, 1 . Seek me early, 
[saying,] Come, &c.^ 

2. revive him [Christ], raise 
him up 5 and we shall live upon 
him. [N. B. Not in Newcome.] 

5. Then shall we know, we 
shall follow after knowing, &c. 

7. like Adam, have 

8 .. with footsteps of blood. 


The Old Tramlalion. • • 
pie are as they tliai.strive with 
the priest, 
eat up the sin. 
their stocks and tlicir staff. 

* I 

I will not punish, &c.— for 
themselves are, &.c. 

Their diiiik is sonr: they 
have committed, whoredom 
continually; her rulcr^ with 
shunic do love, Give ye. 

The wind hulh'bound her in 
her wings, 
is toward you, 

revolters are ]>rofrfund to ma*Ke 
slaughter, though 1 have, &c.* . 

And the pride of Israel doth 
testify to his face : 
forgotten strange children : 
now shall a mouth devour them ' 
with their portions. 

After thee, O Benjamin. 

AfteV the commandment, 
till they ackViowledge their 
offence. . * 

Seek me early, Coml, and 
let, &c. 

revive us • * • •raise us up, and 

we shall live in his sight. 

t 

Then shall we know, if we 
follow on t<)^.know, tbj Lord; 
they, like men, have 
with blood. 
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of Obscure Passages in the Bible. 


The New Translation, 

9 . Coniinit presumptuous 
M'icke(ln(%3. 

/ 1 l.*aii harvest against thee, 
among those, who loud away 
flic captivity of iny people. 

C. vTi. V, o. Oil the [feast] 
^day of our king, [when] 

' fi. For lliPy have made their 
. heart • • • • Ephraim slcepcth : 
— he hiinietli. 

10. The pride of Israel shall 
. Be humbled to hio lace. 

1 1. And Ephraim is ‘like a 
simple dove vi iiliout knowledge. 

1^2. As a bird of the hea- 
vens, will I bring them down ; 
•I will chastise them, when [ they] 
* hearken to their assembly. 

14. though the} howled, See. 

15. 1 havf chastised them, 
strengthened their arm, >ct they 
have imagined evil. 

1 6 . They return, but not to 
that which profits, they were 
like, Scc, 

C. viii. V, 1. [The Assyrian] 
is as*an eagle. 

C. They Shall cry unto me, 
Ot God of Israel^ wc kno^ 
thee. 

5, Thy calf, O Samaria, rc- 
moye froniithee; • • • -how long 
will it be, ere Israel endure 
iiinoccncy ! • 

‘ 6. As for him, the work- 

mani made him ; therefore he 
is no God ; for, &c. ^ 

7 . the stalk hudi uo bud, it 
shall, &c. 


The Old Translation. 
commit Ic^^diiess. • 

an harvest for thee, when I 
rt‘turii the captivity uf my 
people. • • 

la the day of our king the, 
&c. , 

For they have made ready 
their* • ••their baker sleepeth 
... .it burneih. 
tlie pride of Israel testifieth to 
his face. * 

Ephraim also is like a silly 
dove without heprt : 

1 will chastise them as their 
congregation hath heard. 

when they howled, &c. 

I'liongh 1 have bound and 
sfiTriglheiicd their arms, yet 
do they imagine mischief, &c, 

'riic} return, but not to the 
Most Higli: they are like, &c. 

He sliall come as an eagle, 
&c. 

Israel sliali cry unto me, O 
God, we know lliec. 

I 

t 

I1iy calf, 0 Samaria, hath 
cast tRee off ; — how long will 
it be, ere they attain to iiino- 
cency ! 

For from Israel was it also: 
the workman made it : there- 
fore it is no God; but, &c. 
it hath no stalk, the bud shall, 



10 * A New 

nie Vw Tramlation. 

* 10. rea, hernnse, &c.-*** 
and they shall soon sorrow by 
[bearing] the burden oi' the king 
and of the princes. 

13. ITiey sacrifice gifts, 
&c. and eat flesli ; . • • • now 
will he rcinemb^'r, i\c. 

C. ix. I’. 1 . thou liast loved 
hire upon every coni-lloor [i. e. 
W'here idols ;.rc worshipped.] 

2. shall deceive them. 

*> 4. their pleasant food shall 
not, &c. 

(i. For, lo! they arc gone 
from before the destroyer : 

7. Israel shall know that 
the prophet vas a fool, the 
spiritual man was mud : • • • • 
thy hatred [i.e. toward me.] 

R. prophet is 11*4 a snare v»f a 
fonder in all his ways, 'rhey 
had deep hatred againsi the 
bouse of niy Ci<»d. 

10. were abominable as 
those they loved. 

1 1 . there shall be no birth, 
no bearing in the womb, and 
no conception. 

12 . them among men. 

13. Ephraim, as I saw, i.^ 
planted on a rock in a pleasant 
place; so, &c. 

15. All their wickedness in 
QHgal [I know.] 

C, X. 1. Israel is a vine, 
which casteth its grapes**** 
be laid up fruit for himself ; 


Translation 

77/r Old Tramlation. 

Yen, though, •mid 

they shall sorrow a^Iittle for 
the burden of the king of 
princes. 

'J'hey .sacrifice flesh, &e. 
and t'al • • - nor will fie, &e. 

loved a ren ard up\)n every corn 
floor. 

shall fail in lier, 

their bread for tlieir soul, &cl 

t 

I'or, lo ! they are gone be- 
cause of destruetion ; 

Israel sliall know it: the 
prophet is a fool, the spiriliud 

man is mad, f<»r the, &c 

and die great hatred, 
prophet is a snye of a fowler 
m all bis w'avs, and hatred in 
the hou.sc of God. 

their abominations wer<' ac- 
cording as they loved., 
from the birth and from the 
womb an\l diom the cxMicep- 
tion. ^ 

Jhcin that there shall not be^j 
man left : 

f 

Ephraim, as I saw Tynis, is 
planted in a pleasant place; 
but 

All their \Vickcdne.ss is in 
Gilgal. 

Israel is an ^iiipty viq^, he 
bringeth forth fruit unto him- 
self. « 
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of Obscure Passages in the Bible. 


The Nrw Translation. 

m , 

4. Tluyllave R{>oken empty 
words, and swear falsely in 
a covenant ; anwow, 

^ 5. iiioiirii over liini, and his 
priests slntll be paincMt for liim^ 
for -his glory, because it is 
^le|>arted. 

fi. Hofeliafl, &c. 

•« 9. O Israel, thou hast sin- 
ned more than in the day? of 
Gihcah ; fhere hviid stood in 
* array : — did not the war o\er- 
take them r * ^ 

t 10. 1 came against, and 

chaslisiyl the sons of iniquities. 

11. 15 III T passed the yoke 
ft upon her fair neck : i will 

make Ephraim to be ridden, 

12. Break iij) the fallow 

ground of knowledge ; ' 

IM. Yo have reaped [the 
punishmenl of] iniquity ; 

14. like the destruction of 
Zalinuuna, b\ J efubbaarshand, 
in the day of battle, the daugh- 
ter aiid' the mother shall be 
• dashed in |ji<;ees. 
a So shall it be, O house 
of Isiacl, unto you'. 

C. xi. r. 2. When I called 
them*, then tITey went from me : 

3. taking tlieni up in mine 
^ms; and 

4. cheek : and I inclined unto 
him, f bare witji him. 

5. lie. shull return, •&c.—- 

and the * • 

6. abide grievously, on &c. — 
consume because of him, * * 


The Old Translation. 
They have spoken .word/, 
swearing falsely in making a 
covenant : thus, &c. 
nioiirn over jt; and the priests 
thereof that rejoiced on it, for 
the glory thereof, because it is 
departed frOm it. 

It shall, . 

O Israel, thou hast sinned 
from the days of (jibeah : there 
they stood; • • • tdid not over- 
take them. • 

It is in my desire that I 
«^liould chastise them : • • • - for 
their two furrows, 
but 1 passed over upon her 
fiiir neck : 1 will make Ephraim 
to ride, 

br^uk up your fallow ground : 
for, &c, 

ye have reaped iniquity ; 

spoiled Beth-Arbel in the day 
of battle; the mother was 
dashed in pieces upon her chil- 
dren. 

• • 

« So shall Bethel do unto you. 

As tl^ey called them, so they 
went from them : 
taking tliem by their armsi 
but 

jaws: and I laid meat unto 
them. 

He shall not return, 
but the 

abide on, 3cc hifi 

branches, 



A New Translation 




Tht Ifetv Tramlatiou. 

‘ 7. are in doubt because of 
their backsliding from me; 
though they called on him 
^ because of the yoke^ he will not 
raise it. 

8. is changed within me, 
niy repenting^ arc kindled at 
the same time. 

9. and not a frequenter of 
cities. 

1 0. shall hasten from the west. 

12. of Israel and of Judah 

with dfeceit: but hereafUT 
they shall be a people of God 
and a faithful people of saints. 

C. xii, V. 1. the\ have made a 
Egypt [to hire allies.] 

3. he had the power of a 
prince with 

4. power of a prince with 
an angel and prevailed; and 
made supplication^ &.e. — ^spake 
with him. 

5. the Lord is his memorial- 
name. 

6. and hope in thy God 

always. 

¥ 

8 . all his labors shall not 
be found profitable to him, fip* 4 
the iniquity wherewith he hath 
sinned. 

9 . as in the days of old. 

10 . Yet I have spoken unto 
the prophets. 

11 . Vc'rily in Gilead [there 
Sft} iniquity; 

14. /rherefore his Lord 
diall leave his 4 

C, xki..i’. ]. offended in [the ' 
matter of] Baai. 


The Old Translation, 
arc bent to backshding from 
me : though they cflled them 
to the Most High, none at 
would exalt him. 

is turned within me, my re- 
peiitings arc kindled togtuher.^ 

and 1 will not enter into thr 
city. 

shall tremble from the west, 
of Israel with deceit; but 
Judah yet ruleth with God. 

and is faithful with the saints. 

do make a 

Egypt. 

he had power with God : 

power over the angel, and 
pre\ ailed : he wept and made 
.supplicaticni, vice.* •spake with 
it. 

the Lord is his memorial. 

and w'ait on ihv God continue 
ally. • 

in all my labors, they shall 
find none iniquity in me that 
were sin. . , 

as in the days of the solemn 
feast. 

I have also spoken by the 
Is there uiif uity iu Oilead : 
therefore shall he leave 
iDfTcnded in Baal 
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^ of Obscure Passages in the Bible. 

The New Translation. The Old Translation. 

2. of thSir silver, by tlicir images of their silver and idoli 
skilly [hai^ they made] idols : according to their own imder- 

• • ^ ^ standing. 

4. thy God, who brought yet 1 am the Lord thy God 
tRee up out of the land of from the land of Egypt, ancT 
Egypt;* and thou hast known thou shalt know no God but 
no God blit me ; me : • ^ 

fi. In (hcir^iasture they have according to their pasture, so 
.been filled ; were they filled : 

* 0* 1 have destroyed thee, O O Israel, thou hast destroyed 

Israd ; for who [wilH help thee i thyself ; but in me is thine help. 

. • 10. Where is thy king? in I pill lie thy king: wher» 
what placed that he may su\e is any other that may save, 
dice ill all thy cities. &c. 

* Id. his bill is laid up in store. ' his sin is liid. 

13. for now he would not for he would not slay long in 
f(‘lsc] hav^larried in [the place [the place of] the bruakiog 

•of] the breaking forth of chil- of children, 
droll. 

14. O (h'uth, where is thy O death, I will be thy 

overthrow: O grave, where is plTigue. O grave, I will be 
thy destriicUoiir Kopeutiiig is thy destruction repentance 
hidiloii from iriiiK* 03 es. shall be hid from mine eyes. 

15. was friiitful •••#•••• be fruitful, &c. 

a miglity wind shall come up the wind of the Lord shall 
iVoiii • • • •[its to] him, the trea- come • • • • he shall spoil the 
»ure Gf.all [his] pleasflut vessels treasure of all pleasant vessels, 
shall be spoik^d. 

%r. xiv. V. 1. turn* .return 

d. ]ctusrcooiveguod,thatwe receive us graciously : sowill we- 
may render the fruit of our lips, render the calves of our lips. 

3 ., i\nd wie will no moiesay, Neither will we say any 
[yc are] our Gods, to tlie work more to the work of our hands, 
of our hands ; fBr ye are our Gods ; 

'* 5. and he shall strike his and cast forth his roots as 
rootsfis Lebanon. Lebanon. 

$. I have heard [liiin}; and I 1 have heard him, and oh'*' 

have seen him as a florishiiig served him : • 1 am like a green 

^-tree : * 
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THE 10th chapter of GENESIS EXPLAINF 
« 

• OR, AN ESSAY 

ON THE FIRST PEOPLING OF THE EARti 


On the first peopling of ike earth AUncas, surveying the 

rising city and colony of *CarthagCy 

Jaroqne ascondobat coKrni qni plurimns Hi bt 
luiniiiict, adverbSi«qae aspectat doMipor arces. 

Atiratur moleiu v:istani, nugalia quomhiin. 

Instant ardeut<'s Tyrii : p4ini diuerr luiiros, 

Molirique arrcm, ft inatiibiis siibvoivcrr saxa ; 

Pars aptarp locum tecto, ot coocliidcrA siilco. 

Hie portiM alii elTodiunt ; liic alia theatris 
Finuiuniciita locant alii, iiuiiiane^quc coinmims 
Bupibus excidiint, sccuis decora alta Ciitiiris. 

To make a Lord Anson’s voyage round the world, while it 
was gradually peopling, and half settled \ to wander, like 
Ulysses, from shore to shore, from continent to continent, in 
pursuit, not of a contemptible Ithaca, but of the earlie<^t 
Aborigines, the planters of this eartli ; and, as the curtain 
rises, ’and leisurely discovers them, to describe, like a second 
Americus-Vesputius, or Cortez, their simplicity of manners, 
and tlieir ignorance of the to see human nature iii" a 

condition most surprisingly diffenng from, and the sciences in 
a state most astonishingly inferior to, — the sciences and the 
polished life so universal in modern Europe ; to draw a com- 
parison by those mediums between rude and civilised society ; 
tetmen the habits of the enlightened Christian, and of tlie 
Barbarian ; betvrcen the self-instructed Mexican, s^pd the 
iiAiool-taught Chinese ; between the jatriarens, roving with 
iheir herds, and the royal gardeners in Homer, tilling their own 
grounds'^ to visit the monarchs of the primitive ages, sitting 
Mnder ai oak, with the prince, -or great chief of Otaheite, or 
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to listen to a foyal orator, like a Canadian Sachem, haranguing 
^ a neighbouryig clan of savage warriors \ — thus to coast aroun^ 
a world thfn new to man, by the assisting genius pf a 
Cs^oen^, or a Du Halde ; of Captain Cook, or Abbe Lafitau % 
of* Hesiod, Herodotus, Diodorus, and the grand guides of the 
rcaioter geography, Vyasa, the collector of* the Vedas, and^ 
Moses, tie inspired collector of the post-diluvian traditions; 

irtquiryinto the origin of the nations, ^awaken, and 
Tnrpbably piay asomewhat gratify, our nation of readers. — 
Antiquam exquirito matrem, added the wise oracle, which I 
m*fy be allowed to translate, « Seek tlie paroiUal country of tlie 
humai^race, the mother of nations, the metropolis of the world.” 
Rea quidem ardua, ^as Pliny observes,) vetustis novitatem dare,* 
obsoletis nitorem, obscuris lueem, dubiis hdem. Yet guided 
b^ the hundreds of specimens, which in this age we fortunately 
possess of the mother-tongues, and the thousand forms of their 
dialects; guided by these thousand speeches of the babbling 
eafth, as 'fheseus by the clue of Ariadne, though involved in 
^^ark labyrinth ; by these speeches which are witnesses and 
interpreters to tlio parental tribes, which originally^ peopled the 
centre of Uppei Asia, and w^hich attest and explain their 
.v/w/Ai/iV// of origin, and their alflmly of race ; — ^guided by 
^these varied languages, and dieir divervsified dialects, I will 
modestly attempt to aid my readers to trace a mother-tribe 
through all her colonies, a motlicr-tongue through all her 
Ramifications of cliange ; as the botanist detects the resemblance 
in vegetable nature, however numerous the branches, or devious 
the roots. My^readers may then follow* in fancy the first triljcs 
df the “ family of mao,” roving from* the central ridge, or its 
c(«itiguous plains ii\ Upper Asia^Rbrough all their successive 
separaflons, and all their diffused emigrations tow'ards the four 
winds of hea>sen, even to South America, the Antipodes of 
Siberia, and to Nac South Wales, the nearest continental 
Antipodes to Britafti. He may also ascertain, by the means of 
tlie*eclipses, and the comets w'hich are recorded in the Greek, 
PersianAHindoo, ^and Chinese Histories, their very eras and 
precise dates; and tluik.he may as easily attend the several 
parent-nations and congenial clans in their several routes and 
journeyings, as the heart of ElijA went with his ^brvam 
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The \Oth chapter 

Gehaziy when he privately quitted the house of 4us master to 
request of the Syrian invalid a few talents, the complimentary** 
gift ,of the East. The reader will be, by Chronological 
dates, planted as on an eminence, planted as Adam in Milton 
is placed by an Angel, or as Aeneas above by his guardian- 
smother Venus, whence he will see the several nations passyig 
in review before him, and going, each (Moses adds) gccordin^ 
to his lineage, to take possession of his destined* cotnltryi. 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites, Syrians •, Scythians, cGauls, Gete;^ 
Cimmerians, Celts, Hindoos, Chinese ; the future ‘ residents in* 
Siberia, in Greenland, in America, with the ancestors even* of 
the distant dwellers in New Holland, and in tlie islotti^of tlie * 
•South Sea, and « the islands of die nations,” he shall tear 
them all speaking in their modier-tongucs, at that early age 
remarkably similar. To prove this fact, I refer the reader, 

• I 

1. To a Chart of Numerals, from 1 to 10, vidiich was 
collected by me in 20 years, &c. which is now printed 
in this Journal. 

2. To the Preface and Dis. of Walton’s Polyglott. * 

3. To the Dissertations of Sir W. Jones in the As. Res. 

4 . To Pinkerton’s History of early Europe^ or of the Goths 
and Scythians, through the first half of the Book. 

And he shall figure to himself their march over vast countries/ 
penetrating woods and crossing seas, and toiling through exten- 
rive deserts, each toward « promised land,” to the region*! 
which in the next thirty years they would affectionately call 
their mother-country, the land of their fathers* sepulcre. « And 
how interesting it is (to borrow thr^e sentences from the 
pathptic St. Pierre) thus to«^!§am all the history of the anci<int 
separation of peoples ; the motives which induced caelm:ribe to 
choose a separate habitation on a globe unkiiown,^and to traverse, 
as chance or fate directed, mountains which presented ho path, 
and rivers which had not yet received a name. What pictures 
may be presented to us in the delineation of those countries^ 
decorated with the rude magnificence of dark groves, op burning 
volcanoes, as they proceeded from the hand Si nature, but wild , 
and uxiadaptcd to die necessities of man, destitute of experi* 
rnce ^ We may paint the astonishment of these strangers on 
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the earthy of these forefathers cf our race, at the sight of the 
new plantsj. which every new climate exhibited to the view, axfd 
the trials %hich they made of them as the means of subsistence ; 
hbw they were aided (as, according to Moses, Adam was 
assisted in the instance ‘of clothing) in all their necessities, an^ 
in their industry, by a superior intelligence, or a Providence, 
who. pitied their distress ; how they gradually formed an esta- 
blishment, and what was the origin of tlTeir laws, customs, 
religion,* and polity.” 

•, Of all the pages of philosophical history, none deserves 
more to be read with earnest curiosity than those, w'hich display 
these nascent energies of the human ra«i; and such is the 
work, of « Sabbathicr on the Ancient Nations,” a literal collec- 
tion from tlic classics \ such are the « History and Antiquities 
•jf India,” and of China, by the Rev. J. Maurice, or the Historical 
* DissePtations on the Asiatic Peoples,’ by Sir William Jones ; 
ot tlic Lif% of Charles the Fifth, and the Rise of Europe from 
iCothic darkness, by Dr. Robertson ; or the two humbler, 
but equally useful, works, the volumes of the Ancient 
\Jniversal History,” and in the Spanish and Italian tongues, tlie 
voluminous Annals and Voyages of De Gama, Albuquerque, 
and other conquerors of India. These authors explore the 
beginnings of civilisation ; that singular period in the progress of 
mind is by them plainly subjected to tlie observation of this vvise 
apd learned age. The account of the iirst population, tillage, 
measurement of the plains of Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Indostan, 
and China, are by them recovered from oblivion : no longer the 
circumstances of the^ Coptic and Phuenician Colonies in Greece, 
jaf Greek and Lydian settlements in Magna Grxeia, ^and in 
Hctiiiria, of our Celtic ancestors in France, and our Teutonic 
fathers in Germany, remain unknown. • Bochart in his Phaleg, 
Pinkerton in his Goths, or Scytliians, and a thousand antiquaries 
on the ages of* Welsh and Irish paganism, have opened to 
astonished Europe her earliest annals. And a perusal in Du 
Halde^of the histories and the moral code of so self-instructed 
a race as the fShinese, united with that of their penal laws, 
lately translated iiitq our tongue, or the more obvious perusal 
of all the late authors in United .^nerica, on their voyages and 
travels across the breadth of the New World, on their vise laws 
and isolated policy, on their improvements of the new Western 
VoL. IV. No. VII. 
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Provinces, and on the successful encouragement given by them ' 
bbth to European, and to A^can emigrants; the narratives 
concerning these two countries will enable us to coKnprehend 
the circumstances of the Assyrian empire, and will r6flect a 
lustre upon the infancy of the world : «* For similar events 
(I copy the words of Sir W. Jones), happened within the 
limits of Iran, or Upper Asia. Now though mpsf of. the 
Mosaic names/ the Euphrates excepted, have been considerably , 
altered, yet numbers remain unchanged ; we still find Hnrran in 
Mesopotamia, and travellers appear unanimous in fixing the 
site of ancient Baby Ion « In the lOth chapter of Genesis, 
^adds the second scholar, and luminary of our age. Dr* Watson, 
in his " Apology for the Bible,”) we enjoy the most valuable, 
and the most venerable, record of antiquity. It unites with the 
pagan historians, in detailing the origin of empires : it gives sc 
probable an account of the peopling of the earth, that all the 
other books in the world, which contain any thing on the 
subject, confirm its truth ; it is the oldest book extant ; and it 
is remarkable, that those books, which come th^earest to it in * 
age, as the Vedas and Histofictfk FkieittS ^ India, the Zend 
of the Magi, the Greek tiansladons from Chaldee, Persian, 
Funic, and Egyptian Annalists, with die Greek Historians, and 
their Antiquarian Poets, are those authors which make the most 
distinct mention of, or the most evident allusion to, the genealo- 
gical history of our race recorded in Genesis. In the last ver^e - • 
of the 10th chapter, it concludes, that < diese were die fami- 
lies of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in their 
nations ; and by these were die nations ^vided in the eartlv 
aft^ the flood.’ It requires gseat learning, indeed, to trace ou^^p 
precisely, either the actual situation of all the countries, in 
which these founders of empires setded, or to ascertain the 
extent of their dominions. This, however, has*beendone in 
the annals of many nations by the above-nam^ authors ; it may 
be done in other instances. And even without the aid lof * 
learning, any man who can barely read his Bible, and has but 
heard of such people as the Assyrians, the Elamites, the 
Lydians, the Medes, the lonsans, die Thraces, will readily 
own d^ey had Assyr, and ^ Elam, and Lud, and Madai, and 
Jmm, gnd Tirasi grandsons eof Noah, for dieir respective 
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of Genesis explained. 

It iSf indeedf a high satisfaction to the religious Cliristiani 
' at so vast a distance of time, amid all the changes of languages, 
and the^altcration of names introduced by colonies, and by 
ionqifest, to track the footsteps of the primitive tribes recorded 
by Moses, and confirmed by the Sanscrit authors, who wroje 
§000 ^ears before Christ ; to detect the ancient nations, who 
thus descended from the first of men, and with some applica- 
tion to the Oriental, Sanscrit, and Classic Geographers, to ascer- 
tain both the first regions which they inhabited, and those to 
'avliich they successively migrated. A series of maps of the 
s//me countries might easily be printed, and no other alteration 
yrould be required to be made, than in thc»seronrJ chart to place 
die roving and emigrated tribe in a site more northerly, and at 
a date more modern tlian in the frst ; and the dullest" observer 
* would march, in imagination, with the marching horde, or the 
national travelling caravan ; and such charts would be founded 
on the nwst credible documents, for all the marks of antiquity 
are not over-grown and defaced : Babylon, though in rums, 
retains die sound of Babel 5 and its bricks, yet engraven, as in 
the days of Herodotus, with national letters and words, designate 
its true place. The old inscriptions behind the horse of the 
Hero Rustam, who figures in the epic poem of the Shah Nameh^ 
are still visible, are lately translated, and exalt the name of the 
Magi. Sidon, a city in Palestine, yet bears the appellative of 
l^c Son of Canaan : the Medes and Elamites, or Syrians, as t 
said above, and Cappadocians, or whiter-complexioned Syrians, 
the Cuthites, or dark-hued Ethiopians, still preserve from 
. oblivion the Mosaic^ names of Madai, Elam, Cush, their reVered 
^progenitors. The ships of TaKhish conveyed to the farthest 
£as^ and West, and South, the record of Tarshish, its founder : 
and Egypt, proud of her antiquity, reserves to this hour in the 
tongue of tfie Arabs the denomination of her father Misraim. 

And thus, although the dissolving nature of successive ages 
has changed the titles of some early settlements, and early 
kingebms, yet in the most considerable and populous portions of 
the ^obe, in tfke North of Africa, in Europe and Asia, the 
honorablp achieveiyenfs of the first settlers are not left without 
a memorial, nor their virtues withqpt a record ! f Po b<4 referred 
to in a second Essay of 10 numerals in 200 tongues.] « 
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OXFORD PRIZE ESSAY. 


DJUDALA 81GNA POIJRE. 


ON SCULPTURE. 


rri ^ 

1 HE imitative arts, collectively considered, liave been the 
subject of much and very abstracted speculation ; in which 
both the nature of their connexion with the human mind, and 
the various modes of their operations on it, have been analysed’ 
wdth accuracy and penetration. A truly elegant and 'classical 
writer of the present age has prosecuted his inquiry on thk 
point with that judicious refinement and perspicuity, long* 
esteemed his invariable and almost peculiar characteristic. Such 
a disquisition, however, as being too comprehensive, and not 
applicable to that art, solely and individually considered, of 
which we now treat, may, perhaps, not unjustly be deemed 
rather foreign to our purpose. It will probably be sufHcient, 

If taking up the art in its most infant state, we pursue it 
through each successive stage of improvement, decline, pr' 
revival, mark their different eras, and endeavour to develop 
their secret springs and causes. 

■Whether Sculpture was, in its first origin the mere fortuitous . 
result of that imitative propensity ever active in the humai:\(^ 
mind, or whether it was intentionally and professedly doft*ised 
with a view to any determinate end, is a very dark and disputable 
point. Whichever was the case, this at least is ‘certain; that 
a more particular knowledge of its use and application quickly 
succeeded its invention. Tlie circumscribed capacity of early 
unenlightened ages, not easily admitting pure and abspacted 
conceptions, made sensible representations firs# necessary to fix 
and concentre their ideas. A supreme Spiritual invisible intelli- 
^nce bjeing infinitely beyond the reach of vulgar apprehension, 
was UR^er the necessity of being shadowed out to dieir^senses 
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dirough medium of some more obvious and familiar 
imagery.^ TThe attributes of this intelligence, power, justice, 
igicrcy^ or goodness, distinctly considered, were separately 
personified, and converted into objects of sense. The various 
passions and affections of humanity, joy, sorrow^ love, hatred, 
fear, aud revenge, were in like manner embodied and clothed 
with material shape and form. To this i^ ma]^ be added, that 
the first^civilisers of mankind, or inventors of useful arts, were 
in that rude state of nature beheld with a distant reverence, 
ftearly allied to adoration. The advantages resulting to society 
by their discoveries and institutions seemed so perfectly conso- 
nant to the idea of a superior existence, that the grateful 
simplicity of their admirers readily subscribed to their deifica- 
^ tion. This system, then, of Mythology, this state of Polytheism, 
were, as it seems, more particulaidy favorable to the introduc- 
tion of Sculptors and Painters, whose works alone could furnish 
sensible representations, and thus determine the object of 
^devotion. The want, perhaps, of their earlier assistance had 
before that time directed the indiscriminate M^orship of mankind, 
not only to animals, but to inanimate substances, and even rude 
unorganised matter. Dxdalus, by the concurrent evidence of 
history, after the deluge had involved in one indiscriminate 
ruin all arts, whether elegant or useful, however imperfect, or 
however improved, first attempted ilieir revival. His achieve- 
ments, now thickly veiled in a mist of fable and antiquity, seem 
marvellous and incredible, as distant objects, when beheld 
through any«dense medium, will generally assume an extjava- 

* gant and unnatural magnituAc ; but tltough part of the excessive 
'^admiration lie acquired might probably originate in the fond 

ignorance of his admirers, he must still, in the strictest justice, 
be esteemed the Founder of the Athenian school. Till his 

• appearance, the Grecian statues, formed on the Egyptian model, 
were mere shatteless stocks, their eves closed, their arms 
hanging down, as if glued to the body, and llieir feet joined, 
withcAt life, a^itude, or gesture. Dicdalus gave them eyes, 
Iiands, and feet ; and yito these stifT motionless trunks infused 
some spatk of life afid animation. From these feeble beginnings 
his disciples gradually improving, Slowly acquired somc*superior 
degrelS' of excellence. The exact progress, howevcf, of this 
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art can be out Indistinctly traced^ from its first dawningSi till 
that period when it at last shone out in meridian ^lender. 
When Phidias, Scopas, Lysippus, and Praxiteles, with a multir 
tude of lesser names, descending from their great father and 
fbunder in a kind of illustrious filiation, added dignity^ 
elegance, and character, it was now no longer the indwerimi- 
nate admiration of, a rude age, where novelty alone might 
constitute merit, but the judicious and deliberate approbation 
of a refined and learned people, accustomed to the great and 
beautiful, and who, though enthusiastic in their admiration^ 
were still critically chaste in their previous judgment. These 
great masters, with a daring flight peculiar to elevated genius^ 
Struck out of the beaten track; judging that nature rarely 
centred perfection in any individual object, they framed an 
ideal beauty of their own. By a happy analysis resolving 
grace and dignity into their first principles, they judiciously 
selected those component parts best adapted to form a complete 
whole, a perfect idea. Thus, by a delicate combination, drawing 
to a single point the scattered excellencies of nature, they 
embodied their sublime conceptions in those noble works, of 
which some few still subsist, as matchless patterns of the most 
exquisite symmetry, elegance, and grandeur. Tliough time lias 
robbed us of too many proofs of their indescribable excellence, 
it has not diminished the force of those that remain. With 
what ideas are we instantaneously struck by the mingled grac£; 
and dignity, the divine expression of the Apollo Belvidere ! 
With what rapturous sensations are we even at thir day aflFected 
by the delicate grace and unaflected simplicity of the Medicean 
Venus 1 by the exact proportions and energetic simplicity of th^ 
Niobe or Laocobn I Among the various causes of this acknow- 
ledged perfection, the Ibllowing may perhaps claim no iifbon- 
siderable rank. In those ages, simplicity of manners co-operating ■ 
with a happy temperature of air, rendered superfluous much 
of that heavy drapery, those voluminous folds, with which the 
inhabitants of more Northern skies are by neces^y encumbered. 
The Grecian artists studied nature in her most full and free 
exertions, m her most varied forms and attitudes. The youth, 
by -freqflent preparation of ^ their bodies with badiing and 
Qzicdon,' and peipetually engaged in gymnastic exelteises. 
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acquired t^t active play of the limbs, that pliability and elasti- 
city of iie joints, which must have rendered the moat 
fomplete models of manly grace and symmetry; wliile the 
virgins in their dances, and other rural amusements, so warmly 
colored by the old poets, artlessly discovered those unstudied 
charm}, tliat native unconscious elegance and ease, which the 
skilful hand of the painter, or sculptor, readily transferred to a 
Helen or Vqpus. ' 

Other causes may, perhaps, be assigned for the very florish- 
*{ng state of the arts at that particular period. How far moral 
and {physical causes operate on the genius of an age, has been a 
subject of inquiry frequently discussed* from the days pf 
Velleius Paterculus to our own. Certain it is, that at particular 
revolutions of time, some kind of supernatural influence, or, 

* as it were, some celestial emanation, seems to descend on a 
particular people, lights up their invention, heightens and spiri- 
tualises dieir imagination, and calls into life and action their 

• dormant faculties. Genius will ever demand a friendly soil to 
florish and dilate itself, while, like the sensitive plant, it ever 
shrinks and siedeens at the rude touch of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Phidias, who stands first in this illustrious line of artists^ 
fortunately arose at a juncture well calculated for a display of 
his admirable abilities. Greece now began, for a while, to 
respire, after a dreadful scries of domestic troubles and foreign 
devastations. Pericles, who at this time had the sole guidance 
of the republic, to his consummate knowledge as a statesman, 
united, as a (pan of letters, the most unbounded attachment to 
the liberal arts. Comprehending imhis more solid cares for the 
public weal, a subordinate view to its splendor and magnifi- 
ceribe, he studied by the grandeur of its ornaments to render 
Atlilns wq^rthy of the appellation it afterwards received, the 
eye of Greece ; whilst the various artists he employed, con- 
scious that without his powerful call they might long have 
'languished in obscurity, seemed to vie with each other in the 
mo8t| ample exertion of their talents. The successors of 
Phidias, Lysippus, 1 Praxiteles, were ushered into fame 
and distinction by .. concurrence of circumstances equally 
fortunate. 

The career of the Barbarians ha4 been efiectually checked 
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by Philip and Alexander, nor were the civil wars of the petty* 
slates of a nature sensibly to retard the progress of the arts. 
The Abbe du Bos nicely distinguishes between thSse wars, 
which affecting the liberty or property of a people, must 
l^ecessarily by theif giievous consequences entail destruction on 
die arts, and those struggles for a nominal conquest, where the 
law of nations being closely kept in sight, the arts a^e little or 
not materially \:oiicbrned. Bodi Philip and his son, by their 
rapid and extensive conquests, had gained new and distant 
worlds, interested the passions, w'armcd and elevated the 
imagination, of their countrymen. On any suspension of »war, 
men of genius were warmly patronised and caressed in 
splendid and magnificent court, where Asiatic spoils began 
already to introduce a refined and elegant luxury. The same 
combination of causes that produced a Lysippus, or a Praxiteles, ‘ 
produced also a Demosthenes, a Xenophon, a Thucyciidcs, a 
Sophocles, and a Theocritus. Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, 
with every other liberal art, at lliis auspicious era enjoyed one ’ 
common prosperity, while the productions of each served as 
mirrors reciprocally to reflect the merit of its sifter professions. 
Now it was that art and genius by their respective performances 
held up virtue and merit in the most conspicuous point of view, 
gave the great and good to live beyond a mortal date, and 
peopled the cities of Greece witJi heroes and demi-gods. By a 
custom that afforded the most salutary encouragement to everj 
virtue either public or private, the most eminent works of art 
were in their annual games and solemnities exposed to the eyes 
of all Greece, and censured or approved by, universal suffrage ; 
they were afterwards conspicuously placed in Porticos 
Temples, where they formed at once a noble spectacle, ai\d a 
perpetual spur to public virtue. Every, even the meanest, 
individual was interested, and on beholding the consecrated 
statues of his countrymen and ancestors, must feel his heart 
expand at the inspiriting recollection, that by equal desert he 
might mure to himself an equal immortality. We tum^with 
reg^y^m a view so flattering to humanity, ad& stretching our 
little onwards perceive a mist of ignoi;ance and barbarism 
^ dvlirclou^ing the prospect. Under die successors of Alexander, 
the ISmp^e became, as it^were disjointed ; and by the decline 
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'of liberty and national virtue, the natural bond and cement of 
the arts wa^inperceptibly dissolved. The public spirit of the 
Greeks wis now gradually transformed into selfish cunning, 
their wit and learning into trick and fraud, and their greatness 
soul melted down to the most abject degree of Asiatic* 
servility^ The baneful influence of this fatal degeneracy was 
universal, and had so destructively pervaded the moral and 
political systQjn, that, totally unmanned by their vices, the 
measure of their ruin was at length easily completed in the 
defeat of Perseus, when the exiled arts, gladly following the 
standard of the conqueror, gained a new establishment in Italy. 
Rome for the first five centuries after her foundation, actuated* 
solely by a martial cjithusiasm, and intent on the acquisition of 
a more extended territory, studied no ornaments but trophies 
and triumphal decorations. Even these wore the savage com- 
plexion of the times, and consisted only of a rough-hewn post, 
ofi w'hich IfUng the bloody spoils of the enemy. But about the 
^ fime of the second Punic war, Marcellus, by the conquest of 
Syracuse, a city richly adonied with every work of art, opened 
a precious mine of Grecian elegancies. Scipio, Paulus ASmilius, 
and Muinmius, by their respective victories, added whatever 
^ was rare or beautiful in Asia, Macedon, or Corinth. These 
quick importations gradually introduced an acquired taste, 
which ripened at hist into an insatiable avidity, that ransacked 
Ih; most distant provinces and kingdoms for the reliques of 
antiquity. Their own productions, however, were yet so few 
and inconsiderable, that by the evidence of contemporary higto- 
Yians they adopted ihc old Greek ’or Etruscan statues to 
perpetuate their own national and domestic occurrences^ As 
an indoiitestible pro^if of this, we read tliat Clodius, after the 
banishment of Cicero, on the ruins of Ms palace tledicated to 
Xiiberty a statue, which in its original state had represented a 
Boeotian Courtezan. But on the accession of Augustus to the 
im*perial throne, the arts took daily deeper root, and the inge- 
nious trtiiiccrs of Greece were warmly invited from all 
quarters. That great prince, by a wcll-placcd liberality, fixed 
in his court a brilliaiit constellation of wits and learned men, 
too dear and familiar to every classical reader, to require an 
enumeration. A Cicero at Route, and a noble bust of Agrippa, 
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sdll preserved at Florence, show to what j^rfectiqn Sculpture ^ 
bad then arrived, while Architecture received at tlfe same time 
its most finished improvements Under Vitruvius. ^Nerva, 
Trajaii, and the Antonines, in some measure recovered the arts 
^from that violent shock they had sustained by a. succession .of 
bad and ignorant Emperors after Augustus. That 4>recious 
monument, Trajan’s pillar, the equestrian statue of Marcus 
AureKus, ancf the bust of Caracalla, are generally ^esteemed 
the last efforts and expiring struggles of Roman Sculpture. Its 
descent was afterwards so rapid, lliat in the reign of Constantin'e, 
on the erection of his triumphal arch^ the workmen, from their 
.incapacity to supply** suitable ornaments, stripped TVajan’s pillnr, 
and by a most unnatural misapplication transfened to the arch 
many of those figures, whose merit was merely local and appro- 
priated. We are told by authors of the fourth century, that 
^ere were then to be seen in Rome as many statues as inha- 
bitants ; a very sufficient and obvious reason, that so few 
should now remain, is suggested by the recollection of those 
merciless persecutions they suffered from the bigotry of the 
Iconoclasts, who, under the specious pretext of abolisliing all 
possible objects of idolatrous worship, indiscriminately broke 
or defaced every statue or picture, the most valuable or ^ 
admired. From the incursion of the Nortliem ravagers, all 
Europe, for many centuries, appears to have become one vast 
tlieatre of war and confusion. The history of tliese tempestu- 
ous times presents little to our view but a tragical scene of 
poisonings and assassinations, of murdered Pope^ and Emperors. 
The arts, comprehended in the general, wreck, for ages lay 
buried in the ruins of learning and civilisation. 

After this long and ^ dark night. Sculpture, roused by the 
awakening call of Leo, began again to rear her l^ad, and once 
more counted in her train of Votaries some inconsiderable 
names. Vasari, indeed, in the proem to his valuable work, has 
rescued from oblivion some more early Sculptures, whose merit, ^ 
from our general attachment to die age of Leo, r often 
entirely, though unjustly disregarded ; but all} like lesser stars, 
vanish^ and fade away before the transcendent beauties of a 
Michad Angelo. To thie great master have all succeeding 
ages looked up as the genuine archetype of excellence, viewing 
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with a dlst^t and submissive veneration those noble wotIql 
which by^their sublime mixture of eleganOci character^ and 
ei^ressjpn, seem to have borrowed almost a Grecian perfection. 
One common gloom of ignorance and barbarism overdiadowed 
aUthis time both France and England. Their architecture was* 
gothiCf iheir painting confined to ‘glass, and their attempts in 
Sculpture to a degree rude and imperfect Francis, indeed,, 
who in hjs visits to Italy had imbibed the principles of a more 
sound and cultivated taste, while he personally encouraged and 
employed both Rafaelli and M. Angelo, was by his agents at 
Florence forming a collection that comprised not only antiques, 
.btft the works of the most celebrated modems. Priraatticcio and. 
Vignola, conmissioned by him, had moulded at Rome the 
Venus, Laocobn, and Cleopatra, and other famous remains of 
ancient ^ill. France thus receiving the art almost in a state of 
maturity, and being assisted by such an ample variety of the 
most excellent models, we are less surprised, that within a 
» century and a half, the French Sculpture should have attained 
so eminent a rank. The reign not unfrequently styled the age 
of Lewis XIV. is by historians of. that nation imagined and 
painted as one of those uncommon efforts of nature, which* 
gives birth to its most rare and distinguished productions. That 
great Monarch saw laboring for his immortality, in conjunction 
with Poussin and Le Bruii, a Bernini, whom, by a most 
princely donation, he had invited from Rome, and a Gerardon, 
a native and most brilliant ornament of his own kingdom. 
France will for ever boast witli pride and rapture the Baths of 
Apollo, and Tomb of Richelieu, those* works of this her favorite 
son which have placed her sons but one degree below tb? most 
daring, flights of ancient Greece. Puget immortalised himself 
by his masterly bust of Milo. Theodeh and Le Gros have, 
*even in Italy, the seat of the arts, left such invaluable monu« 
ments of their exfcellence, as will not only for ages blazon to 
the world their universal merit, but clearly prove they were 
not drigged into^fame by a mere national predilection. This 
observation will more forcibly strike us, when we recollect, 
that in thd beginning of that very age, Italy possessed I)er own 
Algerdi, whose truth of composition, and greatness of design 
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in his altar-piece of St. Peter’s Church, has justly secured him 
in immortal namer. 

In the last century, Jones and Wren, those great reformers 
of the English taste, first modernised our Architecture, and 
••taught us how dependent grace and beauty ever are on order 
and proportion. Contemporaries witli them we beholdjGibboiis 
and Cibber rising above a crowd of inferior competitors. Many 
and eminent ‘works of the first still remain, wl^lc the last, by 
his masterly execution of his figures of madness will for ever 
reflect honor on the British school. Rysbrach, Schemakcr, and 
Roubiliac, whom we may certainly be allowed to look upon as 
.our adopted children, have since that time been evidences u at 
least of our passion, if not our taste, for the art. But, now 
let our own and genuine ofi^spring, a Bacon, or a Wilton, so 
worthily assort our national pretensions. Surely no attachment 
to a foreign school can justify an impolitic inattention to our 
own. The successful eflbrts of the French and Italian acade- 
mies have at last experimentally demonstrated to us the 
beneficial tendency of such institutions, while the royal muni- 
ficence in our late establish/iicnt has fully enabled us to confute 
those insufficient spcculatists, who in their partial theories have 
presumptuously branded us with a national incapacity for the 
elegant manual arts. We shall now no longer behold the genius 
of the Sculptor chained down to monuments and sepulchral 
decorations, while English history presents so fair a scene, a?ici 
national merit offers so many and such w'orthy subjects of his 
skill. These, at tlie same time that they fitly grace our cities 
and public edifices, will to every intelligent mind open a source 
of the most pleasing contemplation. Is there, can there be^^ 
Englishman, but must with an enthusiastic exultation trace the 
skill of a fcllow-citizen thus honorably emboclictl, in the figure 
of a Locke or a Newton, of a Ilardwickc, or a Wolfe ? Thuf 
while we cherish the rising art, let us by directing his skill 
within its proper channel render the artist an advantage as well 
as an ornament to his country. On tins principle did tk^ polite 
legislators of ancient times ever study to make the arts subser- 
vient to public virtue and morality. They rightly judged, that 
the sparks of a generous atul useful emulation were naturally 
warmed into action by honorafy memorials of deceased merit, 
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or animated representations of successful heroism. Thus was 
«very meaner sentiment secluded \ no lit^c, no unworthy 
piissiony ceuld find room in a soul pre-occupicd by this thirst of 
ncTble dtstinctioii. Thus did the heroes of former days renew 
their life in their descendents; and thus were cowards and 
vo^luptuaries shamed into courage and activity. By this power- 
ful eneffantment on the minds of posterity did the images of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton stand as the perpetual cliampions 
of Atheil^, and for ages kept alive the holy flame of liberty. 
National pritle may in this point of view be termed tlie foster- 
mother of national virtue. The ancients, thus nursed in a 
perpetual contemplation of great and glorious objects, Mith 
these testimonies of a nation’s gratitude before their eyes,* 
instinctively caught liie pious zeal of their forc-fatliers, and 
prodigal of life esteemed ihcir blood and fortune cheaply barter- 
ed for tlie welfare of their country. To spirits actuated by thjs 
gbrious enthusiasm , every sculptured ruin became an animated 
monitor, every trophy, every column struck their eye with a 

* sacred fascination ; while their marble ancestors seemed starting 
into life, and beckoning them on to fame and immortality. By 
tliesc perpetual remembrancers they were made sensible that 
ancestrial honors are not an inheritance to be enjoyed in indo- 

* lenre and inactivity. Hence may w^e trace the latent seeds of 
that nobly emulous spirit which stimulated every rising genera- 
tion to contest the palm with their illustrious progenitors. From 
tills source flowed the manly tears of a rival Alexander over 
the tomb of Acliillcs. Nor was this beneficial influence 
confined solely* to active and exaUed virtues : its operation 
^as also extended over the paths of civil merit, and even shed 
a softmed lustre on ’every tender charity, and affection of*social 
life, 'rile ancients held in equal cstinij^rion the memoi*v of 
those 'worthies who had lived for their country, and the 
memory of those, heroes who had died for their country. 
Tbus in their courts of justice, the statues of a Solon or 
Lycurgys stood as lively memorials of a nation’s reverence, 
and showed that ijreat and wise legislators are held but second 
from the Gods 5 while the scrutinising eye and stem regard of 
a Draco or Zaleucus, whose marble brows breathed ai\ awful 
severity, terrified the irresolute Judge from any iniquitous^rever- 
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eion of the laws. Thus did every street, every portico, o/' 
public walk, present some memorial of departed 'merit, some 
striking lesson of useful instruction. Next, perliaps^ to Codrus 
or Timoleon might stand the thundering Demosthenes or the 
n subtile Aristotle 3 here Homer, and 'there Thales, or some 
other founder of a distinguished sect. The Histofy of Greece 
might be studied in the street, as well as in the closet.: the 
very omamefits of tlieir houses were pregnant with utility, and 
while they entertained the eye, informed tlie judgment, and 
transmitted shining examples to die latest posterity. So preva- 
lent and uniform were the effects expected from these sculptured 
. monitors among the Romans, that their satirists and orators 
instanced the frequent neglect of them ns a mark of aggravated 
degeneracy. Their bold figures, and glowing descriptions, repre- 
sented the venerable statues as animated with shame and angei 
at the corruption of their race, painted them as donlestic and 
ever present accusers. With a stem and indignant silerce 
they conjured them by those precious monuments no longer to 
let their excesses tarnish their hereditary honors, or wound die 
peace of those illustrious shades, by whose sufferings and 
virtue those honors were purchased and acquired. Such great 
advantages did the ancients both expect and derive from a well- 
directed exercise of Sculpture; nor have we reason even in 
these days to suspect that its operation should vary,- or its 
influence on the genius of a people be sensibly diminished. „ 

Britain has ever warmly and abundantly discharged the debt 
of gratitude to her deceased benefactors ; but let her now go 
further : she should begin to reap, in t}i^ certain encourage- 
ment, of public virtue, the fruits of that laborious pcrfe(ffl^», 
to which her patient ingenuity has raised the arts. 

Now let the Painter, or Sculptor, do that justice tb living 
merit, which we too frequently leave to be done by posterity, 
in a tardy and posthumous fame ; let us tell the deserving, while 
they Qin enjoy the pleasing incense, that to be great and gcod, ' 
is 40 be reverenced and beloved ; and tliat to ornazpent the 
•Miiine of public virtue is a grateful* nation^^ first and nearest 
care. 
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JUSTIN EMENDATED, AND AESCHYLUS 
EXPLAINED. 


^OMiMiBUS (sc. Scytlits) inter sc nulli finest neque ealm 
agrum exerccnt i nec domus ul]a» aut tectum, aut sedes est, 
armefita et pecora semper pascentibus, ct 4 >er incultas soHtu- 
.dRies errare solitis: uxores, liberosque secum in plaustris* 
vchunt, quiuus, coriih imbrium hyemisque causa tcctis, pro 
jdomibus uruntur: justitia gentis ingciiiis culta, non legibus: 
nullum '{celus apud cos furto gravius ; quippe sine tecti muni- 
mento pecora et armenta habentibus quid salvum csset, si furari 
jicerct ? Aurum et argentum non perindc ac reliqui momles 
^ appetunt : lacte et mclle vescuntur : lanac iis usus ac vestium 
ignotus } et quanquam continuis frigorlbus urantur, pelllbus 
tamcn ferinis, aut murinis utuntlir : hxc continentia illls 
morum quoque justitiam edidit, nihil alieiium concupiscenti- 
bus ; quippe ibidem divitiarum cupido est, ubi ct usifs : atquc 
utinam reliquis mortalibus similis modcratio ct abstinentia alien! 
foret ! profecto non taiitum bellorum per omnia secula terris 
omnibus coiitinuarctur, neque plus hominum ferrum et arma 
quam naturalis fatorum conditio raperet : prorsus ut admirabile 
^videatur, hoc 41lis mturam dare, quod Gracci longa sapicntuim 
^octrina, praeceptisque philosophorum consequi ncqueunt ; 
culto.'jque mores incultae barbarix collatione superari : * tanto 
plus in illis proticit vitiorum ignoratio, quam in his cognitio 
virtutis* Justin. 1. ii. c. 2. 

• It is a remarkable circumstance that none of the editors of 
this valuable, but neglected historian, have, as far as I know, 
observed the dislocation of a sentence in the passage, which 
is quoAd above >^yet, as soon as the error is shown, the most 
scrupulous critic will, perhaps, readily acknowledge it : 1 read 
the passage thus : Hbminibus inter sc nulli fines *, neque enim 
agrum- exercent; nec domus illis Vila, aut tectuiUj aut sedes 
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est} armenta et pecora semper pascentibus, et per incultas soli-* ' 
tudines errare sojitis: uxores, liberosque secumoin plaustris 
vehunti quibus, coriis> imbrium hyemisque causai *cectis, pro 
domibus utuntur : lactc et melle vescuntur : lanx iis Usus be 
^ vestium ignotus ; et quanquam continuis frigoribus urantur, 
pellibus tamen ferinis, aut murinis utuntur: justitia gentis 
ingeniis culta, non legibus: nullum scelus apud eos furto 
gravius 5 quippe •sine tecti munimento pecora5 et armenta 
habentibus quid salvum esset, si furari liceret ? A^lrum, et 
argentum non perinde ac reliqui mortales appetunt : hxc conti- 
nentia illis morum quoque justitiam edidit, nihil alienum 
concupiscentibus, quippe ibidem divitiarum cupido est} ubi et 
' usus, etc. 

I shall now proceed to ofler some remarks, which were 
suggested by the perusal of this passage : Justin says, Uxores, 
liberosque sccum in plaustris vehunt, quibus ron/Vimbrium 
hyemisque causa, tcctis, pro domibus utuntur. Iiii^the VariD-^ 
n/m Edition of 1669 we have the following note of Bemcggerh 
<<Vix inhibeo manum rescripturientem corticibiiSy qux vox c 
curribuSf quod earth in MS. quodam suprascriptum Bongar- 
sius affirmat, facili literafum ductu formatur : certe plaustra 
Scythica corticibus tecta facit ct Amm. Marcelliiius xxii. 19. 
xxxi. 6/ Alanos ait vagari supersedentes plaustris, qux operi- 
mentis curvatis corticum (tanquam iinbricibus) per solitudines 
conserunt.” 

This ingenious conjecture will derive an additional proba- 
bility from the following accounts of modern Scythian houses : 
Mi. Bell of Aiitermony^in his relation o^a journey to PekiH 
through China, says (Vol. i. p. 225 :) « The Tonqusy — ^IHv^ 
no houses, where t^icy remain for any time^ but range through 
the woods, and along rivers at pleasure ; and wherev(^r they 
come, they erect a few spars, inclining one to another at the 
top ; these they COVER WITH PIECES OF BIRCHEN 
BARE, SEWED TOGETHER, leaving a hole at die top. to 
Ict^out the smoke : the fire is placed in the middle.*’ A^gain, he 
1^8 (in Vol. II. p. 1^4 ! :) « Their (the Osteaks) manner of life 
18 nearly the same with that of the Tonguse, who ^iorder with 
them to the eastward : in summer they live in the woods, in 

huts Covered with birchen bark.” 
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jffischylus, in his Prometheus Desmotes (v. 734, edition 

* Blomfield)«ays; 

S7tu%L§ V d^l^si oi irXexTBtg areyag 

vsddgartdi valoue hr euxvxXoig 
ixfi^oXoig roi^OKTiV e£riprfifi.int. 

^he learned Editor of this play presents us with the following 
note : ^ TrXstyrug ariyag suspicatur Dacierus, quod putat Hora- 
tium hunc poetae nostri versum expressisse ih Odt? 24. L. iii. 10. 
iluorum*plausfra vagas rite trahunt demos: Sed neuter Scho- 
liastes ingeniosse suspicioni favet. L. Theobald.” The opinion 
of Dacier that Horace alludes to this passage of ^chylus is 
Justus absurd^as to suppose that Herodotif^ alluded to ^schy- 

• lus, who describes the Scytliiaus in the same way (1. iv. c. 19.) 
^sgsQtxoi eovrsg vavrei, iaxTi iTnroTO^OTai, Kdmg jttij dvo apoVoUf aAX* 
aVo xT»jvia)v, olxiffjioiru ts <r^i 5 la** KstjysMV x. r. A. The fact is 
that the* Scythian mode of life was well known, and we have 
ro occasic^i to suppose that cither Herodotus borrowed from 
tiEschylus, or Horace borrowed from -^schylus : the conjecture 
of irXxyxTug for vXsxtx;, whatever ingenuity it may possess, 
seems unfortunately to betray the ignorance of Dacier, who, 
because he, probably, did not comprehend the meaning of 
vXsxTslg 5-Tr/af, supposed the passage to be corrupt, 

Stanley thus explains the word (Vol. i. p. 230. Butler, 8vo. 
edition :) « Sunt autem rrX?xTai <rr-'ya;f casar : Isidor. Origin, 
.'■vv. 2. Casa est agreste habitaculum palis, virgultis, arundini- 
busque contectum : Auctor Pervigilii Veneris v. 6. implicat 
casas virentes de flagello myrteo/' The first Scholiast says ; 
^OHrmg oi i'xuJai xa) xaroixcDri cAsxra,' orsyac, xol) uvo rr^g 

yijg ETreitpo/xevot xai i^ifO’jjxsvor xa) ydg lirdvso dfji^a^iov [tovto yap 
8>)Aot'-TO ev evxuxXhig rag o-xrjvd: oi 2i\vSat voioOvrat Tofa 

^ons $ ; And the 2d Scholiast says : 9 rX*xTa^ erreya?, vsirki/iyfiivag 

oixtag. 

The followings passage from Bell’s Travels (V 0 I.. 1 , p. 29.) 
nijillbethe best comment upon the TrXsxTai (rrsyai of j£schy- 
lus. “^he [Kalmuck] Tartars had their tents pitched along the 
river-side ; thesettents are of a conical figui'e ; tka-e are several 
long poles ^erccted^ inclining to one another^ •oshick are fixed 
at the top into somethir^ like a hc^u that forms the circum* 
fcrence of an aperture for lettigg out the smoke, or admitting 

VoL. lY. No. VIX. . 0 
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the light ; across the poUs are laid some small rods from it to G 
fret longf and fastened to them ^ith thongs: this frame is' 
covered with pieces of felt, made of coarse wool and hair : these 
tents afford better shelter dian any other kind, and ^ are so 
V contrived, as to b^e set up, taken down, folded, and packed up 
with great ease and quickness, and are so light that a caniel 
may carry 5 or 6 of them." There is a very curious *desicrip- 
tion of a Tartar teht in tlie travels of the monk William de 
Rubrlquis, inserted in the 1st Vol. of Harris s Coll^»ction, p. 
559 : 'rheir honsesj in xshick they slecp^ they raise upon a 

round foundation of ^ncl ei Sj artificially ^isiTought and compact^ 
^ed together 5 the r6nf consisting of wickers aho -n eel ing above 
in one little roundidly out of wliich tliere rivses upwards a neck 
like a chimney, which they cover with wliite felt, and often 
they lay mortar, or white earth upon the felt with the powder 
of bones, that it may shine and look white: sometiSnes also 
diey cover their houses with black felt ; this cupola of thoir 
house they adorn with variety of pictures : before the door they 
hang a felt curiously painted over j for they spend all their 
colored felt in painting vines, trees, birds, and beasts there- 
upon : these houses they make so large, that they contain 
SO feet in breadth •, for measuring once the brcadtli between 
the wheel-ruts of one of their carts or wains, I found it to be 
20 feet over, and when the house was upon the cart, it stretched 
over the wheels on each side 5 feet at least : I told 22 oxo>: 
in one draught drawing a house upon a cart, 1 1 in one row 
according to the breadth of the cart, and 1 1 more on the other 
side : the axle-tree of the cart was of a bigness, like the- 
mast of a ship, and a fellow stood in the door of the liStTse 
ujion the forestall of the cart driving the oxen : they likewise 
make cei'tiiin fmr-squarc baskets of slender twigs as big as great 
ehestsy and af towards from one side to aiiother they frame a 
hollow lidy or comer of suchJike fwigSy and make a door in it 
before : then they cover die said chest, or house with blaok 
fdt, rubbed over with tallow, or sheep's milk, to keep t^e rain 
feim soaking through, which they likewise Sdom with paint- 
mg, or white feathers : into these chests they put their whole 
household stuff, or treasure^ and bind them upon other carts, 
which aire drawn by camels, that they may pass through rivers, 
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neither do they ever take down these chests from their carts ” 
Dr. Harris, gives a print of both these Tartar houses, and these 
Tartar cHests. jdSschylus says above ew’ evxvxKois o^ois.' This 
^ithef of svxvkXois alludes to the arched covering of these 
waggons: thus Ammianus Marcellinus says in the passage^, 
ditcd above, that the Alani << vagari supersedentes plaustris, quae 
operlmentis emvatis corticum (tanquam imbricibus) per solitu- 
dines conserunt.” See also the description of* the Kalmuck 
tents from Mr. Bell, but more particularly the first part of the 
quotation from Rubriquis. 


• * Bcvcrlci/j Feb, 1 4th, 
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^ECCLESIASTICAL RESEARCHES. 


T^iiE following paper contains, it is presumed, some particu* 
lurs respecting Epaphroditas, very worthy the attention of 
ecclesiastical inquirers. Suetonius in his life of Doinitianus 
I*!-, 19. bus thus written: Epaphroditum d libellis capitali 
pueiid condemnavit, qu6d post destitutiouem Nero in adipis- 
ceiidd morte manu ejus adjutus existimabatur. Denique Flaviuui 
wCleinentem patruel^i siium contemtjssimae inertise repeiiti ex 
tenuissima suspicione tantiiin non ipso ejus consulatu intereinit. 
“ Hi C Domitian ) Capitally condemned Epaphroditus his secre^ 
tary, because he is supposed to have assisted Kero after the loss of 
his power, irt destroying himself. Finally F, Clement, his own 
cousint but a man of the most despicable inertness, he, on a 
sudden aiid upon very slight suspicion, put to death, though he 
had as vet hardly laid down the consulship.'* 

D. Cassius, lib. Ixxvii. 14. speaks more fully of these trans- 
actions. Koti h rif airm mi aM,ous re xeii Toy 

KX^jxevra \noiTi6ovTOL, xulveg ave^iov orroi^ x«i yweuxot xdh avjijy 
gvyytvij iavToS ^/Afituy Jop.ir/x;^y i jdoptrU- 
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VOJ* S «ft$o7y syK^rjfisi uSiorr/TOc^ vifi' rj; xa] uXXoi eJ? ri 

laJv 'lovlmlcov ^$1/) s^Gxi>^\ovT£; voKko) XBcrslixdir^trGty: »«'» ol ftsv 
flcffs^a&ov, ol Ss Twv youj/ oyViOJV 60 Tepri$if^<rxv f) jirspso^ 

pMti lAQVOv etg JlavBxTs^sixv — xxt tov ^Kvsi^podiTov Si tov ’Arcaivof 
vpOTipou fisjf eJsSicSfe, roVs o=- >taj ecipot^svj «yV«i oVi fiij 

^tLvinj rip Ns^mvi, In this sawe j/ear J)ofrl!tit?i .s/crr, u">'///. nian^ 
othersy Cietncnt the Consnff though his orni ronsht^ niuimitrrkd 
to a wnman^ ivho tms also his relation. jJgaimt hath ihcsc teas 
alleged the crime of impich/y in cometfuenre o) lunlng ziilh 
precipitation cnibraced the Jcichh institutions. Of these sonip 
tcere put to death ; others ^^cre deprived of their property : hut 
Dumifilla teas only banished to Vandaleria. Jlpfiphriiditns, 
' a frecd-man of Sero, ichom he had bfore banished y he then 
slcfi'y under the charge of not having supported Svio. 

I'lie first conclusion to bo drawn from those accounts is that 
the Clement y hero biiid to have been slain, a ccnvi'rl to 
Christianity. The fiiil object whicli tljo preachois of liy? 
gospel had at heart was to bring the licathen gods into ^dLsbelief 
and contempt. Hence the charge of impiety and atheism was 
every where urged against them. The spirit of paganism was 
blended with every circiim stance of pleasure or of business; and 
those who embraced the gospel w*crc induced (in some instances 
no doubt unnecessarily) to withdraw' not only from the aimi^e- 
inents^ but also from the duties of society, Clement adopted 
this conduct: and Suetonius hence brands him a man of the 
W204‘^ despicable inertness. Ihis accusation, as .generally laiS 
against the early believers, is thus complained of by 'rcrlidlian. 
Alio quoque injiiriarum titiilo postuluiii^, ct' infrui iutra iu 
negotiis dicimur. Apolog. iv. 42 . 

Ep^phroditus is said by Cassius to have been a freedmaii 
of Nero : but Suetonius gives him the title of d libellisy mean- 
ing that life w'as employed by the emperor in deoi phering and 
answering such letters, addresses, or petitions as were made to 
liim. Hence his office corresponded to that Vhich in modern 
language is filled by a Secretary of State, and he has beeu 
tallied Master of Requests. He was originally, it apjiears, a 
man of education, niatje a slave by the chance of war ^ but 
afterwards advanced to this high post of honor in the' emperor's 
service by his industry and tblents. From the above incidental 
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mention of him we might infer that he too was a believer 
Jesus, and suffered viith Clement in the sam^ honorable .cause. 
For Sijjetoniiis and Dion, though very different and independent 
writers, connect tlieir sufferings together, which could not have 
b^u the case, unless the occasion of it had some connexion.^ 
It is moreover evident that Nero put Kpaphroditus to death 
for • sonic reason differei/t from that specjfied Jby the above 
historians. Si'ietonius says that he was slain, because he assisted 
Nero ill destroying himself, when now deprived of his power 
sfnd pursued by tlie vengeance of the people : whereas Dion 
writers that he suffered^ because he did not support the emperor 
a(^er his dowiifal. Jjoth these reasons are as frivolous and. 
‘absurd as they arc . r»ti?radictoiy. Above thirty years had now 
elapsed since the fail of Nero; and Epapliroditus had already 
lived fifteen ycais under the reign, if not in the service, of 
Doniitiuh. And what cause could there be for now putting 
han to death, unless it were tliat for which others suffered ? 

above historians, it is true, do not mention this as the real 
reason; but they were evidently ashamed of such a reason, 
though the true one ; and they %vould have been glad to allege 
for the death of Clonienl any other pretence than the suspicion 
of atheism. Besides, Epapliroditus had already been persecuted 
by Domitian, and it follow s from the train of Dion’s narrative 
tliat he, as well as Clement, DomitiJla, and Glabrio, were 
u*nong the many who incurred the charge of ntlieism by preci- 
pitately flying to the Jewish institutions. We have the autlio- 
rity of the Apostle Paul for saying that, in the reigii of Nero, 
Hhe gospel was ina(j| known to the nvholc palace, and to all 
others, Phil. i. Epapliroditus was a learned and inquisitive 
man and he appears to have been in the number of tliose 
illustrious persons, whom St. Paul bad the honor and bliss of 
jcuiivefting in^Csesar’s household. Tlie conclusion drawn from 
die above passages is thus directly supported by the testimony 
off St. Paul, Phil. ii. 25. Yet I supposed it necessary to send 
to you J^paphroditiis, my brother and companion in labor, and 
fellow-soldier, ana Apostle to you, and minister to my w^ants. 
For he longed after you all, and was full of anguish, 
because that ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed 
he was sick nigh "unto death : but God had mercy on hiip ; and 
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n^t on him onlv^ but on me also^ lest I should have sorrow 
upon sorrow. 1 ^nt him therefore the more carefully, that 
when ye see him again^ yc may rejoice, smd that 1 may be the 
less sorrowful. Receive him therefore in the Lord with all 
"'gladness, and hidd ^such in reputation. Because for the work 
of Christ he was nigh unto death, nor regarding his^life to 
supply your lack of service tow ard me.” 

In this passage tlicre arc very palpable incongruities, which 
can be removed only by one delicate circumstance in the history 
of Epaphroditiis. The Philippians niijrht be allowed to say, 
that they were full of anguish to hear ihiit Epaphroditua. was 
.sick, but it is an idle use of language to say that he, when nc^w 
recovered, was full of anguish because they had heard he had 
been sick. Besides, if the Christians at Philippi felt such 
interest in Epaphroditiis, was it necessary in the Apostle to 
advise them to receive him with gladness in the l^orcf, and to 
hold such in reputation ? Docs not this advice imply* that they 
were disposed to receive him zciili rehictfutcc or not to receive 
him at all in the liOrd, and to hold such in contempt ? How is 
this incoherence to be removed ? At the first promulgation of 
the gospel, those of the pagans who embraced it were expected 
to withdraw from tlie stations, which they had before occupied, 
especially if such stations were inconsistent with genuine piety 
and benevolence. Thus such converts as bon* arms or were 
engaged in any department of Paganism in general gave ikj# 
tlieir profession as immoral ; and thus w ilh their opiiiion.s they 
changed their modes of living. It may he* gathered from 
Suetonius and Dion that Epaphroditiis shaved his attachment" 
to the^new religion, not by any profession, but by Jiis cunmet, 
having had the prudence to remain at his post. Cleincnt,' it is 
evident, acted a different part ; and hence while hr is branded 
for inertness and atheism, the same charge is not made in’ words 
agafest Epaphroditus, who was even put to death without the 
imputation of being a Christian. As the emperor was at the 
bead of the army, every man in his servic!e w as at least iiomi- 
' pally a soldier : and his continuance in the ccurt of so odious 
‘p monster as Nero, and in a profession^ so repugnant to the 
spirit of the gospel, must have necessarily sunk him as isceak 
ppd ti^id ill the estimation of hi? more ardent, but less prudent. 
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breUiren. . And it is higl Jy interesting to observe that this is^ 

• the point of light, in which he is placed and defended by the 

Apostle df the Gentiles. 'ITie ^crm means weakness 

dither ^in mind or in body ; and the writer, after using It in the 
first of diese senses, uses it again in the second; agreeably to 
ctistom familiar to the Jewish and Christian writers, of employ- 
ing lhc*same word iti the same place, in a literal and meta- 
phorical acceptation. See Rom. iv. 18, 19.« • 

• The Christians at Philippi had heard tJiat Epaphroditus had 
tlie weakness not to give up his connexion with the emperor} 
and |)crhaps in words not to liave made a public avowal of his 
faith : such a report of him was doubtless .ps-opagated by some 
■ envious iioiuinal believers ; and this must have proved to that 
good man an un[e;.,‘*eci cause of sorrow. The clause therefore 
should be thus rendered, ^"For he longs to see you, and is full 
of angufsli because ye have heard, that he has proved Aveak ; 
-•nd indcc^l he was weak, being sickness nigh unto death.” 
•His sickness is explicitly said to have proceeded from the service 
of Christ, that is, from exposing his life to defend and supply 
the Apostle, while a prisoner of Nero. Epaphroditus must 
have naturally wished to visit the churches, in order to remove 
the prejudices which were cherished against him ; and hence wc 
perceive the propriety of the admoniliou to receive him with 
gladness in the Lord, and to hold such in estimation. At Rome, 
.as in other places, there were men loud in ihcir profession of the 
gospel, while tliey had yet no danger or diflScully to encounter. 
These changed their tone and left the Apostle to shift for him- 
self, when th^ hoimof trial arriv('d : Epaphroditus acted cj^nite 
an opposite part, lie made no profession, and continued in 
ofiir^e, as if he had* not been a believer; but when the •season 
arrhed, when he was called upon to honor, or to betray his 
fakh, Jie staifds forth and supports the Aj)f)slle at the hazard of 

• his life. Touched with his generosity and firmness, the Apostle 
b|.*ars him in return the most honorable tesiimonv, rendering 
prominent his character as a man not of words, but of deeds, 
and r&ommendgig him, and such persons as resembled him, 
to reverence and admiration, in opposition to those pretenders 
who werelneu not df deeds but of words. Such men Mold in 

f 
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estimation, because for the work of Christ Ae was siigh unto 
death. “ . ^ 

As ’ die Philippians had the temerity to censure Epaphro- 
ditus for weakness^ the Apostle scruples not to remind them 
diat they had beei:\ deficient in liberality towards him now in 
bonds^ and as such unable to supply his own wants ; wliile he, 
whom they had injured, had supplied that deficiency at the. risk 
of his life. To soften the odium, which attached to Epaphro- 
ditus as a nominal soldier under Nero, St. Paul calls 'him niy 
fellow-soldier I and in reference to his beins; a minister of the 
emperor, he styles him a minister of my wants. 

In his epistle to die Colossiaus, St. Paul has farther these 
W'ords: “ Epaphras your countryman a slave of Christ salulclli 
you.” Grotius and some others have observed that Epaphras 
is but an abbreviation of Epuphroditm, not to nieution that in 
this place some copies have the latter readin<>'. Epaphroditus 
then was a native of Colossi, and at this time a sla; c of the 
emperor. To this circumslnncc the Apostle alludes ; and he 
endeavours to do away the odium which attached to him as a 
slave of Nero, hy holding him forth as a slave of Christ : as 
though he had said, Do not have any prejudice against him 
for being engaged. in the service of the emperor: for he is truly 
and faithfully the servant of him, whose service is perfect free* 
dom.” 

Soon after tliis, tie Great Apostle of the Gentiles was .sacrij 
ficed by the advcrsaiy on the altar of the gospel. But the 
providence of God brought to Rome and to the palace a man 
perfectly similar in principles and in chun^ter, Vho suppli^ 
in the heart of Epaphroditus the place of his deceased illus- 
trious friend. This man was Joseph vs, who after twt^nty 
years’ friendship and co-operation in the same great cause, thus 
writes in the introduction to his Antiquities. li nvss ol 

vo^to ifTTOplcig sw' fltuTifv jxe •rrpovr^STTOV xa\ iLaXlfra. te vdvrooy 
^Evot^poiiTog, dv^g wkwolv pev lieav ireiihiug iiyenrliKaic, Sto^ggoyrtps 
ii XJ^lpoov efMrsipiaif TTpay/iarm* ars peyaKotg eivTog 
m^iypotxr\ xat) Tv^ong vokurgiTFOtg, Iv awaci flau^gOTiiv wriSei^sqxevof 

• dyditis ^uaiojg ’((r^pv xal vpoxigsaiv apgr^g d/igraxlvfirov* Toutco Sij 
wsdofiLTA/e, eds) Toic ^pi^a-tpov % xoAov ti wpdrrttv hvetpdms 
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XttXoSvri fffofopTspov imppietp, "'Eti xixetvo vgo$ roig eigvjpLlms 
■ Xoyi(rupi>em o" ^otpEpyujs vegi ts t£v lifisregaih irpoyoVcov, oi jxsTaJ- 
hUveu tcA TQVTWf ti$s\0Vy xai vsp) rm *EKKiivmt ei tivs? ’ auTwv 

yvcovaiVa vug' ii]x»v eo-wotJBatrav, i. e. There were some, who J)mi 
their love to this subject have encouraged me tp undertake il, and 
beyond all others Rpaphroditiis, a man who excels in every 
IrancJiof literature, and especially in the knowledge of histo^ 
rical facts; as having been himself engaged'in tffe managanent 
of important affairs, and having experienced various virmitudes 
of fortune ; in all which he has displayed the captivating ener» 
gks pf a mighty genius, and an hylexible adherence to virtue, 
Bi/ the admomtion of this man, whose eradiple and persuasion 
' ml upon all who hare tk power to engage in whatever is 
honorable and useful, I prosecuted this undertaking with more 
alacrity and decision, being at the same time not umnindjul rf 
my anchtors, ndio cheerfully imparted the knou ledge of these 
* flings, nur of those Gentiles, who are eager to know the customs 
•established among us* 

This must be deemed a paragraph singularly beautiful and 
important ; as it presents us with a fine portrait of llie man, 
who at the hazard of his life and fortune sided with the -A postle 
in the court of Jsero. Such a character, drawn by the impartial 
pen of*the Jewish historian, is itself an eloquent volume in 
favor of St. Paul and of the sacred cause, in nhich hp was 
engaged. 13iit the words of Josephus have a peculiar propriety, 
if considered in reference to the situation, which Epaphroditus 
occupied in the household of Ca;sar. See Phil. iv. As the 
Secretary or Minister of Nero, and perhaps of the succet^liiig 
emperors, he was himself engaged in important affairs* As he 
hadJbecn brought if slave from Colossi to Rome, where by his 
unspotted integrity and splendid talents, he reached a place of 
great* trust stbd eminence, where, after he had been disgraced 
* by persecution, he was again restored to honor ; he had truly 
experienced various vicissitudes of fortune. He displayed an 
inflexible. adherence to virtue; as in circumstances which mena- 
ced his fame, hi^ property, and even liis life, he embraced the 
gospel, and remained attached to it, displaying its happy influ- 
ence on hfs temper and conduct, in the most cruel and profli- 
gate court, unawed by the terrors 6f ignominy and persecution 
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on one hand, and uiiseduced by ihe allurements of pleasure on 
the other. The pagan historians Suetonius, Tacitus, and Dion, 
envying Christianity the fame of this man’s taleiilst luid llie 
lustre of his character, have not e\cii hinted that he 'was k 
believer in it ; though tliis was a fact, of which they could not 
possibly have been'ignorant, and their appreliension of it appeals 
c\idcnt from the context, in which they sjicak of his death. 

It remains, after these noble testimonies to the character of 
Epapliroditiis, to c<»iibi<Icr what an enemy has said’ of Inni. Me 
is said to ha\c bedi the master of the celebrated Lpieftius; 
and in this relation his name has been handed down wilhjiifainy. 
Arrian represents Kpictetus, c. 1. as irinting Epaphroditus w ith 
■great contempt, when interrcHgatiiig him abtnil a certain consp'i- 
racy against Nero ; If J have a mind,” replied he, to say any 
thing, I will toll it to your mi stor,” In c. the same writer 
fartlier says, I oucc saw a person weephtg and cm bra wug the 
knees of Epnphroditiis, and deploring Ins hard fortune that he 
h^^voliifitfihomtudpoumJfileft'' What said Epaphrodilus 
then ? did he laugh at him as we should dor No, but lie cried 
out with aslonishmeut, '^poor man! how could \ou be silent? 
Iiow' could you bear it?” Again in c. we read, Epajdiro- 
ditus had a slave that was a shoemaker, whom, because he was 
good for nothing, he sold. This very fellow, lieing bi^iight by 
a courtier, became shoemaker to Ca*sar. I'licn you might have 
seen how Epapliroditiis honored him.” To these mulicioiis 
representations may be added the following well-known story 
told by Cclsus, that when his master (meaning Epaphradit ns) 
tortured his leg, he, smiling, and not at all .discomposed, said, 
you wdll break it: and when it was broken, he said, did iiotT 
tell yoii that you would break itr” These stories have been 
gravely believed by modern critics : and Jiipaphroditus Iiai? been 
roimdly called a brnfc and a monster ^ of whom nollimg is Imown 
worthy of lemembrancc, but that he w as onec the master of so 
renowned a slave. Tlie. early believers regarded slavery with 
the utmost abhorrence, as utterly repugnant to tlic dictates of 
ngliure and of the gospel. Epaphroditus must therefor^ have 
pm Epictetus his freedom as soon as he had embraced Chris- 
Ipaity. * 

. As Epaphroditus was a grimmariaii and a man of learning, 
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Epictetus owed to him probably not only his liberty, but also 
* his education, and the elements of his reputation as a philo« 
sopher. * 

* Moreover, as Epictetus was brought up under a master who 
was a Christian, he must through him have b«cn made acquaint- 
ed with the doctrines of the gospel : he must have been taught 
and invited to read its records, and study the character of its 
Founder, not to mention that he must have iecn mid heard the 
Apostle l^aul, who was the bosom friend of his master. These 
particulars will account for a leading feature, which distinguishes 
the discourses of Epictetus. '^Hiey abound not only with the 
virtues and the sentiments, but even wftli the fundamental 
' doctrines respecting Hod and Providence, which were taught by 
Christ and his apostles ; though he conliiiucd to the last an 
enemy to them, and to their cause. And here two questions 
mat be hsked: If Epictetus had such obligations to Epaphro- 
iitus, how came he, and he alone, to ])lace his character in such 
•false and invidious light? and if he was so deeply indebted 
to the Jewish and Christian scriptures, how came he not to 
acknowledge it, nor even to take any notire of those scriptures? 
The reply to these questions, if it should appear to be founded 
in Inilli, will draw aside the thick vi'il which has hitherto 
concealed the deformities of l^pictelus’s character ; and he vvill 
lieneefortli aj-pear not the great philosoplier and the wise man 
he was thought to be, but a hkfamkr, a vagabond, and 
iMPOSTor. ; and his own discourses, and these only, shall be 
the criterion bv Mliich he shall be judged. At present I shall 
merely state my ansucT to the above, questions. EpictetuS has 
vilified Epaplirodilus though inlitled to his gratitude by his gene- 
rosity, and to his reverence by his virtue and shining talents, 
because the latter embraced and cndeavouiTd to propagate 
a religion, aTIiicIi the former despised. To use the language of 
an epigram, which was adopted by him. or applied to him by his 
l^iends, fiipictctiis was a fricml of the gorfy, $/Aoj aJavaVoi^, 
and thought himself fn e in common itii others to hate and 
malign one luAi^ner distinguished, \\lio sought to bring them 
into contem|>t. To aggravate his ingratitude and his baseness, 
he caluiTiniated only when dead, and as such no longef capable 
lof defending him.sclf, a man, ^whbm not one even among hit 
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enemies presumed to reproach while yet living, and whom 
ifom the purity and greatness of his character the emperor him- 
self destroyed under a frivolous and false pretence. 

Epictetus was sensible that the moral code of the gospel far 
surpassed in excellence any system of virtue or duties taught by 
tiie philosophers of Greece and Rome: but not having the 
humility or niaguaiiiinity to profess himself the disciple of a 
crucihed master, he* has imitated and copied that code without 
acknowledging his obligations ; and thus he endeavours Ito check 
the progress, and to defeat the end of the gospel, by clandes- 
tinely holding himself forth to the Pagan world as the riv^l of 
its Founders, lliis is the object which Arrian had in publishing, 
and Simplicius in commenting upon the . discourses of Epic- 
tetus ; and they have artfully applied to Epictetus virtues and. 
sayings, which with little variation belonged to Jesus Christ. 
This is an assertion of great consequence, and on ^ future 
occasion, 1 shall substantiate it by proofs from their* writings* 
Celsus in the above passage is an instance of the use, which the 
enemies of the gospel made of Epictetus in endeavouring to 
check its progress ; as he there asserts that the patience, with 
which he endured tlie wrenciting of his leg by his. cruel master, 
exceeded llie tesignatiou, with which Jesus suffered death. It 
is here hardly necessary to add that the boasted qualities ascribed 
to Epictetus will in tfiis view appear either altogether fictitious 
or greatly exaggerated. 

J.J. 


THE BRITONS OF THE CLJSSICS, 


Stkabo* observes in his Geography, that 'Mhe woods are 
their towns ; for, having fenced round a wide circular space with 
trees hewn dow'n, they there place their huts, juid fix stalls for 
their, cattle; but not of long duration.^ llicy have dwellings of 


* L. iv. p. 306 . of tlie AmSterdam cd. 


» P. 19 r, 3 Ql. 
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a r6und fornii constructed of poles and wattled work^ witli very 
high pointed coverings of beams united at a 4 >oint.” Diodorifs 
Siculus * Asserts, that they inhabit very wretched dwellings, 
fompcfted for the most part of reeds (or straw) and wood.” 
Csesar ^ thus describes, not Londinium, but tf}e capital of Cassi- 
vlllaunus : ** The Britons call a place, a town, when they have 
fortified thick impassable woods by means of a vaUum and fosse^ 
or a high bank and a ditch ; in which sort of a place they are 
5ccustonled to assemble together, to avoid the invasion of ene- 
mies.” Tacitus describing the strong holds, to which Caractacus 
resorted, observes : They then fortified themselves on steep 
mountains ; and, wherever there w'as any possibility of access in 
any part, he construrted a great bank of stones, like a vallum^* 
1 must refer the curious to the first volume of King’s Muni- 
menta jAntiqua for prints and plans, both of the Welsh houses 
and fortresses, of which same are yet entire, and others in ruins, 
in every j^art of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. No 
Jbook, either in our tongue, or in any of the European languages, 
is so complete and satisfactor)^ on this interesting and domestic 
subject: the prints are excellent. Diotlorus Siculus^ also 
notices, that the Britons laid up their corn in subterranean 
repositories, whence they used to take a portion every day; and, 
having bruised aud dried the grain, made a kind of food from 
it of immediate use.” Martin; in his descriptitm of the \Ve>tern 
Isles, (p. 204.) describes lliis sort of diet, and the quick mode of 
preparing it, as yet continued. King, in the 4Slli, and following 
pages, of his first volume, has detected, and delineated, these 
rude moniimcdts of oar ancestors, , • 

It is highly curious to trace the appearance of the persons of ' 
our forefathers and their manners. Ca'sar * remarks ihat*^' they 
painted themselves with xitrum^ or woad;” and Ilorodiaii, that 

, • 

* Diod. Sic. 1. V. 209. p. 549. etl. Wess. * Cd:R.*Bf*n. Gall. 1. v. sect 17. 

* L. V. p. 347. ed. Wess. ^ Bell. Gall. 1. v. sect. 10. 

• 

^ In the OcntleimHi’s Ma"aKine for 1790. p. 718. Ir the following passage, 
ligned H. O. which deserves the notice of antiquaries and critics ; “ There is 
a passage in H3aesar's Codiiiieniarics relating to the ancient Britons, w'hich 
has often engaged the attention of critics,#but is not yet, I believe, clearly 
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some of them on tlie sea coast punctured, or tattowed, their 
tK>dies u’ith figures resembling various kinds of animals; in 
consequence of which they also went without garment.^, that they 
' might not cover, nor conceal^ these marks. The other 'natives 
were, in genet aly clad w'ith skins. They had long lank hair, but 
were shorn in every part of the body, except the head and upper 
lip”‘ A wretched substitute for salt was obtained merely by 
pouring sea-Water bn the embers of burning wood.^ The Irish 
drank the blood of animals, and even of their enemies.*^ King, 
in the latter half of the first volume, gives prints of the altars, or 
croinlechs, yet entire, in many situations in Ireland, the High- 
lands, and Knglaiid, on which hiininn victims ivere cruelly 
murdered ! '1 he Druids were richly clad : some of them even 
wore golden chains, or collars, about their necks and arms ; and 
Lad their garments dyed with various colors, and adorned with 
gold.^ Chains also, botli of iron aud gold, were worn by 
some of the chieftains and nobler ranks.^ These /acts \\i** 
appear so incredible, that the reader must be informed, tliat, in 
most of the tumuli, or old British grates, described in King, 
these ornaments are found in our days. It is a remarkable 
omission in Mr. King, that he did not quote the three verses 
from the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, so dcscriplite of the 
Babylonian regal tumuli, similar to the British : i\ll the kings 


explained; Boll. Gall. 1, v. scot. JO. ‘ Omnesren) scBritanni vitro (aI gtusto, 
Icgc fflcslro) inficimtyquod carulcumfjgicH cotorem now Utastmm, (Britannice 
Gld.%tir) meaus blue eartli ; thyi blue earth, ooxiiig cut in loV kiouikIs, in^ 
form of soft mud, tlie W'eUh take tip, aud expose (u the sun : when it is a little 
dried, thejrroll it into round small pioc-es of about six or eight iiiohcs long ; 
these pieces, when thoroughly hardened, resemble exactly the scori* of glass, 
and ^e of a blue color j and with these glass like blue rolls dipped in water, 
they mai'k their &heep to tliis day ; glass gives no color, but this glass-like mine- 
lal does, and that £n. 

* Her. I. iii. sect. 47. Solinos, 1. xxxr. Cms. dc Bell. GaU. I. v. sect. 14. 

* Annal. 1. xiii. c. 57. Plin. Nat, Hist. 1. xiii. c.(r, Varro^de Re Rus. 
1. 1. c. 8. s SoBniu, cap. S5. p. 166. «d. BasQ. ♦ Strabo, I. W. p. 196-300. 

. Ca!i.deaelUOaU.LT.c.t4. « Tac.Aiai.LtS.6.96. HenMliaB.1.8.a.4r 
Polybius, 1.5. ^ 
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of llie nations lie doM'n in glory, each in his own sepulcre : To 
■ meet thee, O Sennacherib, llacles rousetli his mighty dead ; Ife 
niakcth ificm rise up from their iliroiies. All of theiii shall 
accost *thee, and sliall say unto thee, art thou become weak as 
we? Art thou made like unto us? Is then piy pride brought 
down to the grave ? is the vermin become tliy couch, and the 
earth-worm thy covering ? ” 

• Strabo, at Uie end of his third book, says,* that the Cassite- 
ndes, or Islands of tin, were inhabited by men dressed in black 
garments, in tunics descending to the feet, a girdle around their 
breast; walking erect with a staff in their hand ; and permitting 
the beard to grow like that of a goat. TL^iey subsist on their 
•cattle, in general spe idip.g an erratic pastoral life.” 

Some of *the coniinon order of the Britons w^ore, instead of 
•the skins of beasts, very thick coarse wrappers made of wool : a 
sort of Uanket, or rug, fastened about die neck \vith a piece of 
riiarp-i)oi»ted stick. Uliey used also a coarse, slit, short vest, 
with sleeves ; it barely reached down to the knees. As armour, 

’ they had a long t\t o-handed sword, hanging by a chain on the 
righl-hand side; a great long wooden shiidtl,* as tall as a man; 
lung spears ; and a sort of missile wooden instrument, like a 
javelin, longer than an arrow, which they darted merely by tlie 
hand: modern writers call these two last-mentioned Ccltes^ 
fixed on the end of slaves and sticks. Some of them used slings 
for stones, others had breastplates made of plates of iron, with 
hooks, or w’illi w rcathed chains ; some hud helmets of different 
forms. Many went to the battle nearly naked,* and some 
wound chains df iron around tlicir iiccj^s and loins. They geTie- 
jrally lay and reposed themselves on the bare ground, yet most 
of llis'm ate their food sitting on seats. A very beautifiif print 
is given by Mr. King at p. 101. of these various dresses. The 
plaid seems to be derived from lliem. Tlie coins of the' old 
*Brilish,'"which* are engraved in Speed, in Borlase’s Cornwall, in 
Gpugh’s edition of Camden’s Britannia, and in Plot’s History of 
Oxfordshire, will explain these descriptions of the Classics. 


’ Strabo, 1. iv. 196. p. SOI. Diodorus, lib. v.'p. ei5-35S. Tac. de Mor. Gsr. c. 17. 
^ Diod.1.v. SlS.p.SSS. Kerod. 1. iii. c. 47. 
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Among so itmoy discordant, and wdl defended opinions, it is 
<not easy to decide which ought to be preferred. Instead of 
adopting any one to the exclusion of the rest, I w^uld rather 
suppose that the report was raised and gained strength by the 
combined influence of most or all of these causes ; to which may 
be added another from the language of the Prophetic Scriptures. 
1 particularly allude to the memorable prophecy of Zr^chariah, 
chap. ix. ver. 9* Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 2Son ; Shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem : behold, thy King con^etli unto thee ; 
he is just and having salvation, lowly, and riding upon an Ass, 
and upon a Colt the Foal oj an This prophecy was one 

which the Jews regarded with peculiar attention, referring it to 
the Messiah, and frequently dwelling upon the circumstance^ of 
ithis riding upon an Ass, as a proof of his humility. We find 
therefore the Talmudists endeavouring to reconcile what they 
considered as a discordancy in their Scriptures ; for in Saiihed, 
cap. xi. fol. 98. it is said,' Rabbi Josuem filius I^vi objecit, 
scriptum est de Messia. Dan. cap. vii. ver. 13 . ^ Ef ecce cu*ki 
uubibus coeli, sicut filius hominis venit/ At Zachar. cap. ix. 
ver. 9* de eodem scriptum est ^ Pauper et insidens asino.’ Resp, 
Si Israclitse digni sunt, veniet cum nubibus coeli ; si non sunt 
digni, veniet pauper, et asitio insidens.*' The Rabbins Iiave 
also fabled^ that the Ass, upon which the Messiah will ride, will 
be one with a thousand exxellencies, and the same on which 
Abraham and the Prophets formerly rode. From this frequent 
writing and speaking of the Ass, die Heathens were probably 
confirmed in their foolish opinion that the stupid animal was an 
olyect of adoration among the Jews. , 

When Cliristianity begkn to be preached, the slander rais^Hit 
first aigainst the Jews was readily transferred to the Christians, 
by the opponents of the Gospel. Gronovius’ indeed supposes 
that die calumny against the Christians might originate in 
having their houses ornamented with paintings of Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem ^ and Lord Hailes affirms/ we are indebted 




, l ljiftart Hierog. Lib. S. Cap. S7. ^ BaxtorfLcx. TaliiiQd..^iib voes 

PPltelaDdi Dinert. Miscell. pan idtera, Diisert 9. S8S, Mb voM *nn. 

’ Minoc. Felix, com not var. Daviiei, p. 56. ■y.T. 

* Paliymple*^ Octavnu, p. 14S* twte. 
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On a pasiage of Tadius, 

to Celsus for the discoveij of the origin of a tale^ at ^hich 
Tertullian could only guess^ and which wafcunknown to Miou- 
cius." Pconfess, however^ I see ^billing in the paintings of 
t^hrisfs entry into Jerusalem, or in the fanciful scheme of 
Celsus, of Seven Celestial Intelligences, worshipped by the 
Christians, of which the Seventh bore the countenance of an 
Ass^ tdat can justify the supposition of either of them being the 
cause of the detestable accusation against th£ followers of Christ. 
Hut it is well known that llie Christians and Jews were fre- 
quently confounded with each other by their Pagan adversaries. 
Suetonius, when speaking of the reign of Claudius,^ says, 
'‘-JudsBos impulsore Chreslo assidu^ tumuhiiantes Rom& expu-^ 
r fit.” Chrestm, being thus spelt for Christus, from the Greeks 
sometimes spelling tiie word with a diphthong^ XfsSaros: agree- 
> ably to the words of Lactaiitius,^ Quidam Christum^ imrautati 
literd, 8k)liti sunt dicere Chrentum. Dior also in the Life of 
,J[)oniitia%. speaking of Acilius Glabrio, a man of consular 
jdignity, says lie w*as accused of Atheism, and put to death for 
turning to the Jeichh religiou; which, as Baronius observes, 
(An. O-l'. n. 1.) must mean tlie Chrkliaii Religion, for which he 
was a martyr.*^ Sparlian also informs us that Caracalla’s play- 
fellow was of the Jmhh religion though it is certain he was 
a Christian, since Tertullian assures us that Caracalla was 
nursed by a Christian, for after naming Proculus, a Cliristian, 
the steward of Euhodus, he adds,^ “ Quern et Antouiims optimd 
noverat, lacte Christiaiio educatus.” Tlie Jews and Christians 
being thus considered by their enemies, as professors of the 
same religion, ^nothing less could be expected, than that wliat 
was urged to depreciate the one, would be equally urged to 
inju^ the other, and both be liable to the same calumnies and 
injurious representations. 


^ * Suet. Claud, c. ^ Aug. dc Civit. Dei. 

> Laetant. lib. de vera lapientik, cap. 7. and Hottingeri £ccl^. Hist. tl. 

c.l. $a(fp.S7. 

^ Bingham's Antiqilties of the Cfafistian Church. Vol. t. $ 10. p. 11. 8va» 
Edit. ^ s Spai|. in Caracal, c. 1. 

* Bitigbam's Antlq. and TcjML ad Scap. c. 4. 
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POEMA NUMISaLdTE JltNUO DIGNATUM» ET XN 
CURIA CANTJBRIGIEIiSI BECITATUM. 


In obitom illastrisalmx PrincipUsx Aumixm, 


Felix ah! si longa dies, si cernere vultos 
Natomm viridesqae geaas tibi jiuta dedissent 
Stamina : sed medii cecidere abrupta juvenih 
Gaudia, florentesqnc mann scidit Atropos annos ; 

Qnalia pallentes declinant lilia culmos, 

Pobentesque rosae primes moriuniiir ad Austros, 

Aut ubi vema noris expirat purpura pratis. 

^ Stat* Sjflt.nu S. 1S4. 


Ode Gb^ca. 


ElEN wv* iusprepeou yiv 

& xopa, doiKas TTsp itStr ivaxrwv 

f7e^ tuv* iTKOTOs TO vayitTTOtTov nv 

afJLtpsxdTiuype, 

aXX& /i&u oi roSvofjJ opuos oXeTrai, 
owS* aifTTwa-u <r, 6 ^^epetrtrt Tr&vra 
oiy^toug O’^&KKmVj Xpivog* h 7rarpa>a 

ioro’eat atqL 

tux2^g ri Sijp. *Eiri srarraXoiriF, 

aSfwy SiiTToiw [utrpwif, iff tuStsgf 

. Xpua^ia ^op/AtyS M XPi 

TMifAOU 



Poema. 


nig ot\ 6U Spo/ioig (rromxs^\ aij&iv 
oiHTp& xoixuoio-a ^ava/tc^susi, • 
aj(4/4opo^ rsxvwv^ a irox* ioirafKx^eif 

ouerlg^ ipng 

* ^Xtou Moveurva mrpaif ni^tvye, 
rav i^opoLif aya\pjt Bpiravvixouou^ 
xarQamfr* cix ifrriy inmg xi;^aini) 

vifTTipJ^v i/iapM 

a\7C si}V xfiL7\u, XapiTsg r iv axpt^tg, 
afipSi vedl^oitraif fiXs^apoig ytkourfrav^ 

W Si ^(Sg 7raprj[ia‘iv iSe7v vs- 

i,v$Sag wpag* 

4is3* ftan]V ap* IpLepoetnra Uadd 
iyxan^e j^e/Tistrs, xal XaXsJorv) 
i^ixTapog toXu yAuxicov airl yA®r- 

Totg pBBy cfxjSap 

«d3sv oi j^ata-fJLritrB ro xeiXAo^' ouS&v 
ou Txkjfag Stopi^pLar^ Iff wg axfJLai^Bt 
rp ^Sov fiaiov x^oVov^ elafi^g ira7gy 

hol\ TCt^u yr^pfm 

> 

Sv&pLopop frrhm vb^ xipa* rsOyT^xag 
ijpsuai xatp<S TroTivxXatrrog afiotg^ 

eraTjg siyoug iroxa Xa/tToSiou ya* 

fti^Aiov ofyAotf 



Patnm, 


& Tix^' ap{(rj(j^nr 

039} yXuxu i 3 Xa«n]jtM( rtHvwf, ^/mo 

x&pr ipi/ri»MV y&tns, •Xir/Sai» n 

^iprarw &v6»s- • 

r 

oTi^ios jct^* iMuy oiTOif yeTi^ rt 
va7g ffv AyuaTiffirt TiaXrjfji auaoSoif, ^ 
xSn fiS?i7iop ^ Tt TiaTiUjfi air ojct/ta- 

rwv itaroj^amr 

« 

oi roS* ^(k) fjLoptnfiQp^ oi 0pt^og ri 
^l^raroPf cnr/rdiov rtu, • 

fta/ijxiav ^ Kikkiiinci irv fsS yXuxff7(x 

(ppourl^ oXwXi. , 

oXjSioi fbttX' ficrivi 00*01^ a^euo'ire^ 
roiv xcuem Xa/Mret fiiog' oH" a/ir^O’s 
vspripwp xfnr)$j irph ip i^ixwprai 

yripou^S oSiSov* 

00 rod* ^p rffir/9i0jttfi^v* w irap^p troi 
y^po^oo-xtip Toh$ roxiag* dapsg yap^ 
uw^op'ms ^xiog opap^ ^ ps^oog «f- 

SwXop aiiaupiv. 

4> 

^ /xaX* apprptrw fUpog iirrl M^ipag, 

PTjXsig T ijTop' Boraipmp pAu oSjxa^ 
a \ XsipLiSpi 6aPo7(r*f ig aXX& 

Sfrrepop aZ6i$ 


* Vide Pienop. ad McBr. p. 





Oipof xara^pofisv ^ 
afijiss, o2 0 *^ 01 , ’ xaiava^ ig A^oi^ 
iSSoft^ig T arlpfiAy &ya9, xtA oix^i^ 

yipci/iw UTVOV. 

*J5£]ttv ‘ ava^, y dp 3/ oXjSioy, o-ol 

rf ys/tij Ti^, oSjtt^f ioiv, aX^rm^ 
ix SeioPy ToS* v^pitrev aS, 6uyarpog r 

eupsp s$7jxe* 

aT^T^d [idp o'j^' oTi^iop itri* oTiwg ri 
roTg ^poTtSg, roTg Aftsphtg^ rl jobsXXov, 
^Sug ic’ff f og oI8c* ru TaXaimv 

fpvo^ avaxroiVy 

TAX* euiatfMMP, exaSeg [uyixrrwp 
xTiaufidranf hra^ta* wmg ^p&urmpi dp 
rov leaxcuv xXuScov ^ or inrepxMpSg al* 

mpog afuffiy^ 

yripoLog ^dxTpet}fjLa ro cri^'^/Xi^roy ; 
upa f^6pt,itSi<r6al fr€ rit raUrff o£ro ' ^ 
ii^popotgj or &XyB<n [wpiffitrip 

. ouSof 'Ixapeg 

dB^iwg iapLitg* Stb, wpwrytTJSiFa 
^op yi^jop sravurrcerov, f^oXcoXo, 
xdp [licip xttX^ daiporm^ roo8 r^ 

y^apfJLa j5iioio,~ 


« Vide Pomm. sApreit. 014. 
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Poenuu 


av Tti Tfit "Kik^ifTtag AMHAIAN' f fu* 
»5y o'ol iriwa ra^* ow tr Svrw 
iv ttixpois 7 ^ 030*01 vaUdvTpiaris irtlS * 

i^vrcu a^ig i 

( 

a yipoy hutrTuyBf it dKytwy ru 
dypiwy e^oLgi ore ie[A,vioi(n 
xMipLiwa y^jptppdyeey T^iyetp ri 

Btrj^sTO (pioud 

iutr^aroy jrofleSm* rewu ar Stnrwy 
iaxpuwi^ gffiouro poai, ru S* ifTTnig 
vixpog QTrdvtx* Sr ifuryeoltrots 

XptpoL 

X^Pi — fTfi^lxpoy Tt ^^poT ipojTog 

SoxruXcp TfS iTfS TTiptoam rixpLotp * — 
ap erjv ror^ at ?rmj Maip^ uyoLV trig 

TTixpog oitrrog, 

dh\\ ffri} xXour ri riyyirat o-ov 

ipi^pM Tiuirpoif ittxpu^iP s Boufsiif xpV 
rovg fipoTovg* xai yap rig UTrsxipapLetrai 

iixTWiy lArag ; 

X^pi fioi^ XP^P avail* ar aardt 

aSSta trot /tsiXiroio*^’* 2r aS6tg 
iurnat ptdxap* ru yap ^x* hr dxpoy 

yfipag Ix^atg, 



. PomiL 


n 


ws or ip iutrfifia’iv diroij^rcu 
*Etnrlpof4 ToyxP^^^^f ovpapoi^wp 
ka-riptop xaXXirro^, 2roi kolt tu&ip^ 

JcruTOU arnjp. 


In Comitlis Maximls. 
1811 . 


JACOBUS "bailey, 

CoU. Trin. alum. 


POEMk miMISMATE ANNUO DIGNATUM, ETIN 
CURIA CAJYTABRIGIENSI RECITATUM. 


Prxlium cum Gallio in busacx montibus commissum. 


Ode Latina. 


Our clarion luce superbiens. 

Pater diei, surgis ? amabiles 
Cur aura respirans susurros 
• Verrit agros leviore^flabro ? 

Risus amoenos cur^ vaga flumina> 
Ridetis ? Albent nubila et aetheris 
Tracjfcusi et exultans pererrat 
Flamma coma tiepidante coeluxn. 

Amplector omen Isetus $ et audio 
Perf)ura coeli concava non melos 
Terrastre : mens ardescit— ipse 
Sttxripior xnihi. JParcei quisquis 



FuIsm mgittam tarrigeim lynnii 
O i paice nptis sennbus !‘ ut mo^i 
Tjunent triumj^Mlen moretur 
' Lxdtil ttepidante pectus. 

s 

<< lo peractum est ! Gallia libero 
Perculsa rursum sternitur impetu I 
^ DVdIre jam poenas tyranni, 

« £t merito cecidire fato. 

<< Quidydensa poMunt agminaamitf 
Contra Britannae fulmina dexterse ? • 
Nonne ipsa servorum sineJctu . * 

<f Tela cadunt, gladiique l^bcscunt 

•A. 

. * 

<< Tagi per oras tolUte Uberi 
Paeanai civesi toUite, et ingniat 
M Clamor repercussus per antra 
« Oceani Angliacas ad oras.** 

Coeleste cessat carmen $ at audio 
Fcscunda leto fulmina ! Qu& feror ? 
Quo, Musa, per rupes et ^tras 
Proxipis attonitum cavemas ? 

Videre ferro saxa micantia 
Flammisque rubiis jam videor ;• procul 
* Mors inter incedit tenebras, 

Saoguineaque equitans procelU 

Rumpit doloris triste silentium, 

Ut trisdori voce cubilia ' 

Feranun et arcands recessds 
Peiciitia^ trepidasque rupes. 





VoS| TOi^iooorumniiiniiMy (oeclm 
Montes Busaci nnmen Ixahent sacri) 

, Vos ite> yictricesqne tunnas * 
•«JDocitei sulphureis amicta 

Frontes minaces nubibus ; hostlum 
Primas catenras sternite ; dexterae 
pementis audaces rapinas^ 
Sacrilegiunque laant furorem.* 

Qub nunc tumentis crista supeibiae ? 

• Quo nunc inanes irse» et inanior 
^ Fastus recessit ? Quin per arces 
Rumpite iter socias Britannia ! ' 

Non apta Gallis pnelia liberas 
Inter cohoitesj^Vos potibs chori 
Amoris et molles.triumphit 
Et solitae decuere fraudes. 

Ite, et trementl fingite compedes 
Impune duras {taliae ! Lupis 
Ssevire^ et in molles rapacem 
Spargere ovcs licuit furorem. 

t 

Hie cum Britannia pugna Leonibus ^ 
Hk liberoTum foedera pectorum ; 
Gens tota Lusitana dignam 
Versat avis sodisque flaminam^ 

Europai gaude! toHe^ Britannia^ 
Paeana princeps ! sed neque gaudia et 
Poi^pas triumphales acerbi 
^ Laesyma dedecorat doloris. 
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Raptos honesto ne pudeat tups 
Lugere lato ! fadlt nece 
Pieinuntur Heroesy le^ue 
Nocte jacent, placidoque soomo. 

( 

Fugam retrorsi^m vertite. Vultures ! 
Hk) hlcy Britannus dormit ! ab xthere 
" Saltiem hoc recedas, atque parcas , 

< GramineO) Boreas^ sepulcro. 

Esto ; atque pressus cespite frigldo 
Quiescat Heros— ^Huc roseum decus 
Ver fundet, hue nectens coronas * 
Flora suas feret^ haud inanes 

Datura csesis inferias ; loco 
Sol parcel, ipsa et Luna morabitur 
£t saepe per noctem querelas 
Audiet, aethereosque planctus* 

Esto I quiescunt ; non ita Brittonum 
Quiescit ardor i rursus Iberix 
Per saxa Ixtatosque monies 
Anna sonant frexnitusquc belli. 

Videre Gades murmura praelii, et 
Robur Britannae fulmineum manus,. 
Calpeque saxonun corona 
Indomitam redimita frontem. 

VidSre clades aequora pristini 
Oblita nondum funeris ; aethere 
Visa umbra Nelsoni relicto 
Attonitos agitare Gallos.* 



Sic templa* Fersam Deluca inaidbvi 
JiGms petentem reppulit in fugam 
' Grassats non mortale Fonna, 

Dextramhoiiunum superante deztriL 

• 

Nutritus ergo sanguine Brittonum 
Erumpet ignis ; lati&s undique 
Aegina Libertas sorori 
* Sceptra dabit moderanda Fad. 

Nec vana fingo somnia ; dum lequoTp 
Tremens fugue! barbanis agmine 
I Se raptor efFundit ; Britannus 
£nsc pTcmit radiantc Viiidex. 


Hinc spem recentem suscipio ; velut 
Noctu vaganti per nemus avium 
Aurora si flavos £oo 
£fi'erat Occano capillos. 

Omen die! laudaty et aurea 
Ridct beatus luce, superbior 
Sol donee ardenti tenebras 

Axe fuget trepidamque noctem. 


. GEORGIUS WADDINGTON, 


In Comitiis Maximis. 

1811. 


CoU. TrinudunL 


Vide Hersdot lib. 8. cap. 38. 




Epigrminata. 


it 

MPIGRAUMATA NmnSMATE ANmjO dignata, 

' ET IN CUMA CANTABEIGJENSJ SECITATA. 
H SITHN KAIPION H AOFON MEAIMON. 

4 ^ 

El (ppovssiSf iraPTWP dippopso^rarog etra^eat dpSpJSp, 

Top Jioyop Jiyxpwrrmp ip irpamtn Spo^epaTg* 

El Si 0’t^, fJLiopog sm¥f rotro’op yfiovop cvS$ ^nayiragp. 

OuTig dptjp^ Tiop PUP, fiSXKoP iS(ppopist. 

JCalpere, (jaopoi airapreg' oTraiSeuTou yap sopTOg • 
2 liy(S(r dfpotroprj (rw^potrvprj viT^irai. 

In Psittacum^ 

Quam belle minio rubent ct auro 
Plumx ! qusim nitido micat colore 
Rostrunij Ixvlus Indicis lapillis ! 

Quam lucent oculi tui corusciim f 
O ! si sit modo lingua tails ori, 

Qualis corporis est tui venustas^ 

Non cedas niveo, miselle^ cygno. 

Non tu luscinix leves querelas ’ 

Unquam defugias, minor canendo : 

Sed pro carmine garrulas loquelas. 

Fro gratis numeris procacitates * 

Fundis muldloquas, sonos molestos. 

Fronti nulla £des vel aunuYi et omne 
Effiilgens decus exuas tuum ; vel» 

Mirantes ut amemus hos colores, 

Ut plumx placeant tux, sileto. 

% * 

JACOBUS BAILEJ, 

Triiu ahm* 

In Comitiis Maximis. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS* 

On the English Version of the Old Testament. 


NO. III. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

♦ » f 

Exodus. Chap. I. 

V. HE English version gives the sense with sufficient 

exactnes^; but there is a want of conciseness in the translation, 
which is jipparent when the original is consulted. This is an 
objection which frequently recurs ; — the fault may lie in* tine 
Structure of our language. 

V. 5 . jJml all the wah that came out of J/ie loins of Jacob 
mere sevenhf souls. This version gives the meaning without 
offence to delicacy, which is precisely the case in the original, 
ipJTTl' Jerome has most 

absurdly translated these words, Erunt igltur otm/C'i aninuc 
eorum, qai egmsi sunt def emote Jacob septunginfa. Thus the 
readers of the vulgate must suppose, that Jacob’s powers of 
procreation resided in his thigh. The LXX, in no very 
classical GreekJ avoid the literal inlcrj)Tetation, while tltey ^et 
express the general meaning 5 —^ Ho uv 6s If 'Isiku3 

vsir. . xot) l/SSo/tijxovTa. ‘ The Greek numbers are inaccurate. 

V. 6 . Jitd all that generation. I do not mean to 
object to this translation ; but I must observe, that *111 does 
*not properly signify a generation. The Lexicographers, indeed, 
give it this interpretation, as if it were a primitive sense of the 
word : but this seems erroneous. The original meaning of 111 
implies circuit, or^m-o/tifiow and, therefore, when applied to 
a family, or race of men, is properly understood to signify 
a generation."^ 
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V. 11. PUIum and Raamses. The LXX eidier found a 
^markable addition in the codices from which they translated^ 
or they introduced of their own accord an extraord^ary inter- 
polation. They add, Kal *Slvy ^ eartv O;/, 

which is Heliopolisy or, ** city of die Sun.” But in the 41st 
chapter of Genesis, the LXX expressly say, that Joseph was 
married to the daughter of the Priest of Heliopolis. 'I'his city 
dien was already built at the period, to which the present 
chapter refers ; an^ there is consequendy an apparent contra- 
diction. Now I can scarcely believe, that the Alexandrian 
Jews, who were employed in translating the Pentateuch, would 
have been guilty of ^ such a useless deviation from the originaf ; 

. and that the whole interpolation amounted to this, that th'^y 
added, by way of explanation after the word Ow, /which is 
Heliopolis.” In Genesis they do not give the word On at all, 
but substitute for it Heliopolis, because On appears to have 
been the Egyptian name of the city of the Sun. But the LXX 
evidendy fell into a mistake, when they wrote Heliopolis fof 
On in Genesis. The Egyptians called their cities by the names , 
of dieir Gods, without any addition, such as we find in Hebrew^ 
Fhcenician, and Greek— (it Bith-Shemosh^ lielio^ 
polisy &c. for example,) and named them simply Buto^ 
Aubastis, CanoluSf Busiris, &c. In the same manner the 
city was called G//, after the God On, who, as Cyrillus attests^ 
was no other dian the Sun ; and Joseph’s wife was the daughter 
of the Priest, not of On ** the city,” but of Ow ** the God.” 
This reconciles the scriptures with themselves, if in the ancient 
codices the word On really did occur in this plac,c, which I am 
much inclined to believe It did. 

It appears evident to me, that the persecution of the Israelites 
by Phai^l^ was not less a religious than a political persecution. 
Pharaol^new not Joseph, and he acknowledged not Jehovah. 

It was, then, extremely likely, in order fully to subjugate and, 
humiliate the Hebrews, that he should make them build 
treasure cities, which were called by the names, and erected 
ill hoMi^^ the idols of Egypt. I dm inclined to think, that 
Raamses were the names of twf Egyptian dqities. 
'^jPfrijst name Is clearly Egyptian \ but we may suspect, that 
lt%as been Hebraised in its form. 1 imagine that it must have 
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been pronounced in Egyptian, for we 

have here the article fh, and dsom, which was a solar title i* 
Egypt, (gee Jablonski, 1. ii. c. 3.) Dsuin, likewise •called 
Chon, was the same with Hercules \ and was, like him, a type 
of the Sun in his annual course through tlie signs of the 
aodiac. 

^Jiaamsm (DDOy^) is interpreted in the Onomasticon yregi 
trihnto. The Egyptians then gave a Hebrew name to one of 
their cities, '^his docs not appear very probable : according to 
die Syrians, the daughter of Pharaoh was called lipa>oiLj 
Roanmmx and I suspect, th;^t Jiaamses and are 

veryjnearly allied in signification. Ihc wprd raani., or ram, 
signifying couru^.iuiiy but more particularly the concussion of ' 
the air occasioned by thunder, appears to have been in very 
general use throughout the East : but as the Sun was considered 
as the Cod of Thunder, the title was transferred to that 
luminary. The Rioitti of the Indians, according to Sir W. - 
Jones, wJs no other than that type of the Sun, called Diony- 
^ siis by the Greeks. Some etymologists have gone so far as to 
denominate Abraham, Ah^Rum, Sol-pater. Even in the West 
thisS name of Ham became a title which w^as given to the God 
of Thunder j and liochart derives the Celtic Taramh from 
raam. He seems, however, manifestly to err, when he says, 
that the word is OyiD, the J 1 being servile, and prefixed to 
raam, thunder. li*e Sun waj worshipped over great part 
of the East, and in all the Northern regions of Europe, under 
the Chaldean name of Tin or "IJI, iui\ or thor, (the Bull,) and 
the symbol of ^le Sun. Now I have no great doubt, that the 
. word Taramh is composed of for (variously pronounced iaar, 
hir, &c.) and raani, or ram, thunder. But to return to 
Raamscs, it is evident, that this w^as an Egyptian n me, and 
clearly the same with Rhameses, which JMr. Bryant, in his 4th 
^olume shows to have been a solar title in Egypt. The word 
pjn raam, appears, as I have already said, to have been of 
very general and ancient usage 5 and, therefore, I do not 
presumuitoo much, especially after finding the Egyptian names 
RuftT/msi, and RhikncMs, in concluding, that it was known to 
the Egyptians^ as well as to the Hebrews, the Syrians’, the 
Chaldeans, and the Indians, in the E^st^ and to the Celts in the 
Vol. IV. No. vii. • i 
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West* But what is the meaning of the last syllable DD ? In 
Hebrew, this word signifies a kind of caterpillar^ or gn/6 ; 
and could not casify come into the composition of proper 
name* But in Egyptian ^ c ses, or signifies dominus ; and^ 

Ilaam-scsi in Egyptian, ought accordingly to signify the Lord 
of Tlnaiitcr — The Zsve 6 /SfovTsetof oL the Greeks, and the 
Jvpifer totuih.^ of the Latins. '* 

V. 14. In mortar, and in brirkf and in all manner of 
service in thcjicld. Such, without doubt, is the'obvious inter 
pretation. But the Old Testament is, throughout, full of 
symbolical language. Those who judge of it from the produc- 
tions of modern times, or who form their notions concefning 
its style, even from Greek and Roman standards of taste, will 
wholely misconceive its spirit. The genius of the Orientalists 
has led them in all times, but particularly in remoter ages, to, 
seek for allegorical and enigmatical expressions •, and nowhere 
more than in the scriptures, do we find tlus typica^ language 
employed. 

He who reads oven the historical parts of the Pentateuch, as 
he would do an old English Chronicle, will neVer comprehend 
the meaning of the author. There were two objects, which 
seem to have been principally in the view of Moses. The first 
was to reclaim the Hebrews from idolatry, and the second was < 
to typify to them the glorious advent of the Messiah.' If I 
were to say, that the whole of the Exodus is itself a type, I 
should not perhaps express myself too strongly ; but I confine 
myself to the consideration of the two objects, which I have 
stated as having been principally in the view of Moses. It is 
impossible, in these short notes, to explain myself further ; 
but I am convinced, that every person,* who will weigh the 
meanings of words, few of which are confined to one sense, 
will quickly perceive how many curious and important subjects, 
relative to the above-mentioned objects, are senigmatically 
conveyed in the language of the sacred historian. 

I find myself obliged, however, before I proceed, to take 
notice of two objections, which have been suggested tcTme. 

1st. It has been observed, that if it had I^en the intention of 
JMosbs to make such frequent references to the two objects 
mentioned above, it would have been more natural for him to 
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have spoken in direct terms, which could not have been misunder- 
stood. If he wished to reclaim the Jews from idolatry, why^ 
it is askec^ should he have employed the language of sentgma ; 
or if h| desired to typify the coming of a Christ, should he 
have employed obscure symbols, and ambiguous language ? 
Bijt chiefly it is urged, that Moses, as a faithiiil historian, could 
never h^vc confounded fact with fable, nor have mingled alle- 
gorical fictions with records which announced nothing but the 
relation of real events. These arguments are more plausible 
than just. It is not for me to decide upon the plans of 
Providence ; but I see, that the advent of Christ is foretold in 
figurative and aenigmatical language throughout the whole of 
tV Old Testament. Upon the same principle, therefore, with 
the objectors, 1 might ask, why did not Isaiah, for example, tell 
in dircit language the whole circumstances relating to Jesus 
Christ - the day when he should be born, and the hour when he 
should die ? There could then have been no mistake. I can 
Only say, fliat this was not apparently the scheme of Providence. 
^TJpon the subject of allegory being introduced into history it 
is easy to declaim. But I must remark, that the ancient 
orientalists do not appear to have written what we choose to call 
real histories, with any of the notions which we arc pleased to 
entertain, in an age, when manners, customs, language, religion, 
laws, and time, have put so vast a distance between them and 
us. The ancient records of Rgypt appear at last, thanks to 
Bryant, Gebelin, and a few other writers, to be mere astrono- 
mical and mythological fictions. He who would read the 
Persian Zendav^sta, and the Indian Vedam, as true historie^^ 
had better satiate his credulity in believing in the Arabian 
Nights, or Gulliver’s Travels- 'fhe most ancient author after 
Moses*, of whom we have any fragments is, perhaps, Sancho- 
niatlio, and who doubts that his pretended history of indivi- 
duals was any thing else than an account of the cosmogony, 
which was accredited among the Phoenicians ? The orientalists 
then, and especially in the early ages of the world, had different 
notions from us concerning history j and where any important 
, lessons in morals, s’jience, or religion, could be taught, the real 
historical personage was quickly shrouded under the veil of 
allegory. If truth were not always ^pected, truth needed not 
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to be always told; and we might as well quarrel with Homer 
for making his Gods descend on the plain of»Troy^ as with 
Sanchoniatho for recording a marriage between O^ranos and 
G//e* 3 — the Heavens and the Earth. It was then the custom 
among die orientalists in ancient times to teach lessons in 
morals, science, and religion, under the guise of recordjng 
events; and it was surely not less their custom to employ 
allegorical, «symbQlical, and aenigmatical language. I pretend^ 
that many allusions arc made both to the true xeligion and the 
false in die writings of Moses, which can only be discovered by 
an attentive perusal of the original. 

2. It has been likewise objected to me, that theMasorah sc fifes 
die meaning of words in the original, that it is impossible that 
they should bear a double sense, by which, while historical 
events *are related, cither religious or prophetical meanings, 
independent of the obvious interpretation, should be conveyed. 
For my own part, I must freely confess, that I conceive the Maso- 
retic punctuation to be of no authority whatever. It wras inventeSh ' 
by the Jews several centuries after the Christian era, ahd^ 
consequendy many centuries after the captivity, when the 
genuine Hebrew ceased to be a living language. There is 
unquestionable evidence, I think, that the Jews did not employ 
the Chaldaic characters in writing before the captivity ; but 
that they used the Phoenician, or Samaritan. No, points, 
therefore, existed in the writings of Moses ; and really, why 
Christians should choose to receive the decision of the Jewish 
Masorites upon the import of Hebrew vrords, is itself a curious 
example of docility uppn one hand, and of imposition on the 
other. How much, indeed, the Hebrew scriptures may have 
suficred from the Masorites, it would now be difficult to sa^ . 
The obscure origin, the long duration, an'’, the subsequent 
success of this sect of inedlers with the sacred text, augur 
nothing in their favor. Juctores masone, says Elias Levite^ 
fuerunt centeni ct millcnif wia generatione post aiiam; neque 
cognitum nobis lempus prhicipii nec finis eorum. It is, however, 
pretty well ascertained, that their labors did not commence 
before the sixth century. 

Now, to return to die words before us, (Expd. c. i. v. 14.) 
i think allusion may be here made to the idolatrous supersdtions. 
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which the Egyptians might have compelled the Jews to observe. 
Let US analyse the words. . • 

iTOp 7mfh hard bondage. These words may be 

flranslatfed mth hard religious service. See Parkliurst, in 
voce 

in mortar, may signify an ass, (see Gen. xlit. 
14.) I^ut an ass, as Plutarch and iElian attest, was the symbol 
of Typhon among the Egyptians ; and we find, thsft even down 
lO the time of Apion Grammaticus, the Egyptians' reproached 
the Jews with worshipping this symbol. In celebrating their 
religious rites in the months Vuyni and Phaoplu, which answer 
to our June and October, the Egyptians, ^as v/c learn from 
Plutarch, baked cakes, on which tlic image of an ass bound 
was represented. In order to humiliate the Hebrews, and to 
pervert their minds from the true religion, it is not unlikely, 
that die Egyptians compelled them to observe these idolatrous 
practices.* Scaliger [Emend, lempor,) pretends, that 
the name given by Pharaoh to Joseph, M'as no other, than that 
‘ of the month Payui, when the symbol of the ass was offered 
up as a sacrifice. 

D'aa^ai, and in bvi k, I am much inclined to think that 
allusion is here made to some idolatrous rite. signifies 

' a brick, but it also signifies the mooriy the principal Goddess 
of the Tsabaists ; and that the Jewish idolaters always connected 
tliis word with the worship of the celestial bodies I strongly 
suspect. The resemblance of the name for a brick could only 
have varied slightly in sound, if it varied at all from that given 
to the moon. 'It is made an accusation against the Jews in 
Jsaiah, xxxv. 3. that they burned incense upon 

the f vicks, (not altars of bricks, as in our version). It was, 
then, because these bricks were idolatrous symbols, as groves 
and gardens., were, that the people were called rebellious for 
burning incense upon them. 

iTwn mar Viaai, and in all wanner of service in the field. 
But the service, as the hlebrew word well authorises us to say, 
was protably religious service, or rather idolatrous worship, for 
may mean the service performed cither to tlie true God, 
or to the false ones, and it is evidently to be understood here in 
the latter sense. certainly ^ighifies a field ; but 1 cannot 
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help thinking, that this was one of the names under which the 
mngufi maieiy or fhv/ Muiibmunmia, was worshipped. This 
Goddess was no other than Isis. Ilinr cst tjuod iuntifiuatis 
Uberibus coiinfs Dcte ( IsidiH) demetnr, (juia iernc vel remm 
nu(tt, tc (ilUt unirikir twh'crsHas. Marroh, SahmtaL /. i. r. 20. 

It is said in Deuteronomy, xxxii. 1 7. that the Jews sacrificed 
DHiy*?, to Shedinty and our translators seem erroneously to 
translate tmio Deists ; because I do not imagine that these false 
Deities derived their name from "UCf, to destroy, but rather 
from to pour forthy or, perhaps, at once from Tttf, d 

heasty the allusion being evident to the Dca Multimaa^mui, 
Now in the case beTore us, I think it very possible, that allusion 
was made to the worship of Isis, who was truly iTTK^, or 
Muttimammia, and whose idol seems to have been adored by 
many names, and from remote antiquity. 

While then we are still to preserve the literal and historical 
sense, we may understand that Moses senigmaticall) indicated 
the idolatrous rites, which the Egyptians compelled the Israelites 
to perform. They made their lives bitter with rigid idolatrous 
servitude — on account of the symbol of Typhon— on account of 
the types of the moon— with all idolatrous service on account 
of the many-breasted idol in later times called Isis by the 
Greeks, for we are ignorant of the real Egyptian name. 

V. 19. nvn ^2, for they aie livch/, I do not believe this 
to be the meaning, even if we understand fu/t of life, or 
heatthf, by //iv/zy. It seems to me, that we ought to translate, 
,Bec(iH.:e the llehrexi' women are vol as the woniaiy — 

Hke wild beasls, they are de/hcred, ere the midwives eome in 
unto them. The LXX manifestly abandon the original, whe*^ 
they translate t/xtouj-i See. 

Chapter 2. 

V. 4. And his sister stood afar off". From the preceding 
verses it k not obvious that Moses had a sister ; or, indeed, 
that he could have had one. VlfW seems to me rather to 

o 

signify his female altendant. 

It would be equally lash and irreverent. to express any doubts 
of tKe historical truths conveyed in this and in the succeeding 
chapter, but 1 cannot hel^ considering, that there is a typical 
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* meaning, which is not at first sight obvious. 1 shall endeavour 

* to explain myself. . • 

Chapter 2 — 3 . 

» • 

In this account of Moses, I diink, I see the future history 
o£ the Jews very clearly symbolised ; and* their practice of 
idolatry, tlieir expulsion from Judea in consequence, and the 
final revelation by the Messiah, appear to me to ,be distinctly 
typified. When Moses quits Egypt, he marries Zippurah, one 
of the seven daughters of Priest of Midiait, by whom 

he had a son named dershom. This seems to me to indicate 
the Attachment of the Jews to idolatry, qjid their banishment 
fiom their own country, when they were carried captives to • 
Babylon. I. it us at!.''’d to the words. 

This is a compound word, and signifies 
one uliom (iodfeed.^'^ or rc/wm (iod befriends ^ (see Rumelinus, 
in loee.) This ReueJ^ then, I consider as the type of the 
chosen people. But lleuel is the Priest of l\Hdifin, I mean 
not to deny, that there was a country called Mid inn, as there 
was a city called ();/. I suspect, however, that Midian was 
also the name of an idol of the Sun. The idol, which the 
Arabians called Midan, might be a corruption of this 

name ; nor is it impossible that Adon that well-known 
solar title, was also called Midi any (see Parkhurst, 

iu voce n.) Here then is the emblem bf tlie chosen people 
forsaking their religion for the worship of the Sun. The Priest 
of Mid inn had seven daughters, and when we consider that 
the seven plaicls were the principal Deities of the TsabaistS, 
and became those of « alienated Judah,” we shall, perhaps, 

* understand the allusion. One of these is called Zipporahy 
which signifies the dawn, or day-break, or possibly the phuiei, 
which .we call Lucifer. Moses is married to Zipporah, and 
Moses I consider as the type of the Jewish religion thus united 
with the symbol of idolatry. The child of this marriage was 
Gershom, which signifies expulsion; and expulsion was the 
result 6f the apostacy of the Jews, who sacrificed to strange 
Gods, as well as •to Jehovah. In process of time the cry of 
the children of Israel, by reason of their bondage, (of their 
service to idols,) came up unto pod. They were, in fact, 
condemned on account of tliis Service to weep in capti\ity and* 
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exile at Babylon, and the words in the text are clearly a type 
of this. Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father-in-law. 
lierc tlie name of Rexiel^ the befriended of God, who had^ 
however, become the Priest of the Sun, is changed into that of 
Jethro; and this.was required by the type, and cannot, 1 
think, be easily explained without the type be considered. 
Jethro (see die Onomasticon) signifies the remnant ; and it was 
only a remnant of ‘the people that returned from Babylon to 
inhabit dieir ancient possessions. All Samaria was rcpcopled' 
by strangers, and the original inhabitants were dispersed over 
other regions. But Moses came to the Mountain of God— to 
Horeb. God afteivfrards established his service there, but* the 
service of idols had been mingled with Ins. Horeh signifies 
desolation. When the Jews, on account of their idolatr)’^, were 
led away captives to Babylon, tl\en was the reason clear why 
the Mountain of God was called Hoxrbf that is, desolaimi. If 
all this be not typical, I sliall be happy to be corrected. 

We now come to the appearance of Jehovah in the burning 
bush. In the first instance the revelation is made to Moses by 
Jehovah, as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob \ and the 
promised land is announced with the extirpation of the Canaan- 
ites, &c. Now without presuming to deny that there wore 
such people as those enumerated here, 1 cannot help thinking, 
that by tlie words employed, we have an indication, that after 
the return from* the captivity, the various sects of Tsabaists 
and idolators should cease to exist among the Jews : the 
worsliip of Jehovah should be restored, as God of Abraham, 
without alloy, previous to. the coming of the Messiah; and this 
wc know to have been the case. Let us now examine the . 
proper names, and judge, whether there be not a typical 
meaning here, as well as in the succeeding books, where these 
names recur. Perhaps this examination may throw light on 
some of the historical details given us concerning the extirpa- 
tion of the Canaanites. Most certainly If it be found, thrt 
this extirpation was decreed against systems of idolatry, rather 
than against nations, it will be more easy, to reconcile the 
vengeance of Heaven, with tlie notions which our limited 
minds are capable of forming concerning the justice and mercy 
^of the Deity. t 
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The first mentioned are the Canaanites^ whom the 

. Rabbins, Commentators, and Lexicographers, will have to be a 
nation of^merchants. signifies in put downy and when a 
Inerchfnt sells his goods, he puts them down before you. It 
is, therefore, obvious, that a putter dmn is, synonymous with 
a fncrchant. But in spite of this ingenious derivation, I am 
inclined to think, that the word had a very different origin, 
and a very difi'erent meaning. Besides, it iff not obvious why a 
nation of merchants should be denounced by Heaven. It was 
idolatry, and not commerce, which it was the object of the 
Divine interference to destroy. The God of timg, or the 
planet Saturn, of which the orbit Was sujf^osed to bound the 
solar system, was one of tl;c idols of the Tsabaists; but as 
the planets were always considered with reference to the Sun, 
tlic object oi heathen w'ovship, the names of the planets are 
occasional Iv confounded with solar titles, Saturn, the God of 
time, w» adored by the Egyptians, the idolatrous Jews, and the 
Syrians^, under the name of Chony Chinny and Chaon. These 
names are clearly taken from to j/Kr, or constitute^ or 
cstablishy- or, if you will, to direct. W* BD, or witliout the 
van ly D, (^nnaany is a word that indicates the e^fahlhhnunvty 
or ilircclion of time. By the Camanitesy therefore, I think, 
allusion may have been made to the worshippers of Moloch 
and Chiitn anvl to that system of at>tr()logy, wliich w'as the 
parent of Tsabaism, and which was taught by the calendars, 
I shall have much to say on this subject in another place. 

“jnrrrr. The JTitntrs. 'rhe Lexicographers, (Rumel. Onoi^^ 
&c.) make tljis word signify Const mint ions. What nation ever 
^called itself by so strange a name ? I believe the Hittites 
signified the 7Vorshij>pn\s of fire. See Parkbufst, in voce 
nr.n, and consult Bryant concerning the radical aiik. 

The. Jviori/es. lliis name, whether we trace it to 
the Hebrew, or to the Chaldaic, must signify cither the 
Spcalersy or tlie BrancheSy or the LambSy any one of which 
appellations appears very strange, when applied to a people. 
But when we recollect the symbols of Tsabaism, we shall, 
perhaps, detect rne#latent meaning. The celestial hosts were 
typified by branches of trees ; and this I have very amply proved 
in another place, lienee wherever Tsabaism spread, from India 
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to Britain) groves and trees were held sacred by the worshippers 
of the stars \ and hence the frequent allusions to these symbols 
in scripture. But the Amorites may have more particularly 
indicated the worshippers of Ammon, or of the Sun iri Aries. 
This sign was called Amcr, the Lamb, by the Chaldeans. 

TlSn, The Pey'izUcs, These are said to have been inhabi- 
tants of villages. But this was no crime. Could it theji be on 
this account,' that they were to be driven out and extirpated ? 
1 strongly suspect, that this word has been misunderstood. In 
Clialdaic, Ethiopian, and Egyptian, ?*! signifies cabbala^ 
wysteryy &c. The word, then, may have come from Egypt, 
and being preceded ‘by the Egyptian article B), might not' have 
been understood^ If I be right, the Perizites were CabhalistSf 
whose mummery was all originally founded on the idolatry of 
the Tsabaists. Razael^ or Rizael^ literally the Cabbala of God, 
was feigned to have been an angel, under whose protection 
Adam was placed by these mysterious trifiers. 

'Tin, The Hivites. It is said in the Onomasticon, that the 
Hivites were so called, because they dwelt in caves like serpents. 
But this is no reason for tlieir being exterminated. 1 rather 
think, that tlie Hivites were worshippers of the serpent, who 
are known more generally by the name of Ophites, The 
idolatry of these Ophites was extremely ancient. The great 
constellation which we call IJpdra, was named mn, or NTT, 
by the Chaldeans. 

Jebusites. According to Rumelin, the Jebusites signi- 
fied Cmadcationes. The Jebusites arc said (in Chron. b. i. c. 1 1.) 
to have been the inliabitnnts of Jerusalem, tlieii called Mus, 
when David took the castle of Zion, (see also Joshua, c. xv., 
V. 63.) But whence is the name ? Let us observe, that the 
people who bore it were not Hebrew^s, and that, therefore, the 
samech may have been easily pronounced for the shm. We 
should then read the name in Hebrew JebushiU s ; for it 

is really difficult to believe, that any people were called Jcbimlis, 
Conculcationes. Now the Jebushites may have been so caUed 
' from the worship of an idol of the Moon, cabled or JID^, 

by the Hebrews and Chaldeans. This wrs no other than the 
Busta of the Egyptians, called Bubastis by the Greeks. The 
name of this idol may be tfac^ to and the indecency of 
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the emblem may be inferred from the word, to which the name 
is referred. But consult Jablonski, 1. Kirchcr, GEd. 1. and 
Parkhurst and Castclli, vi voce ICHIl. 

It appears then to me, that by Israel’s taking the place of 
the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizites, Hivites. and 
Jbbusites, is typified the establishment of the true religion, on 
the ruins of the various systems of idolatry, which then prevailed 
in the world. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

. W. DRUMMOND. 

April 1811. 
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XsIpMV ZtxurjTUTo; Ksvrotvpuiv. 

Qr I sa»vos inter coniitos probitatis et lequi 
Assidims faiilor, sub quo pra^cepta mugistro 
Himsrre herc/rs, sua cpii initm’CTC ssccla 
lildocuit, rarurn Gruiis Cliirona poctis 
Sit iiiilii i'as etiuiii teiiui cclrbrarc Cainocna# 

ITospitii ininieinoreni, nialu dignum Txiona coelo, 
Qiniiii falsa illusit Juiioiiis imagine nubes, 
J^rogrnuisse novo CViitauros iVrliir ainore, 

Dunlin iiiiinaiie genus : quos iiiler iiiagna refulsit 
Salurni et Philyra? lanto spleiulore propago, 

Quuiito alias tcinv gicbas supereminet auruiii. 
(Jorjiore seniifero natus, seil nienlc animoque 
Concipiens^iviini luimeii ; neque nomine sol&m, 

!N ce geniloi e viget, sed stirpe perennius oinui 
lp.se sui factis nionuincptufn cuiidit honoris. 
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Anne igitur miranij tanti quum pandere lauded 
Fert animua, nimis si pondus niateriai 
Tiirbat et incertiini cohibet; redolent! bus Hyblar 
Qualis iibi arbustis, vel odori quails Hyrnetti 
Mellis apefti hue illuc volitantcm copia lassat ? 

Queis etenini studiis, qu^ non inclaruit arte 
Phillyiides Neinoruiii sapiens tranquilla rccessu 
Tempora fallebat ; riidia inter sa^cla Mineivae 
Usque vacaiis ; aiisus quail per inane nicatu 
Sldera volvuntiir scruturi^ atque orbibus urbes 
Mcnte sequKimplicitos : citharae mod6 pollice cliordas 
Diviiio puLsante^ nielos per ainneiia vireta 
Fundere suuvlloquuin^ cujtis dulcediiie captsc, 

His latebris Ilelicona novcni potuerc surores 
Posthabiilsse siium. Ipse etiam cielcstia A]>o!lo 
Dona illi, et varias farilis superaddidit ar(cs. 

Scire potestates lierbaruni^ cl puculu doctii 
Ncnipe dedit miscere nianu ; stilluntiu tabo 
Vuliiera leiiire, ct^ requiem criiciata dolorl 
Qiicis membra inveniant^ succos inspergere mollcs. 
Neve pharctratu slleam concessa Diana 
Splcula Chironi ; quo non solertior alter 
Coureptum validis arcum iiicnrvare Iaceni5, 
llortarive canes^ aut prsedani agitare fugucem. 

Erg<N ctlain studiis juveniles fingcre alii'ninos 
Cordi crat,' et nmltos quoniam cultura per aunos 
Pcctora ditarat^ fructuni inipcrtirc laboris. 

Indc animi illustres^ ea quot virtiitibiis %ta9, 

Fertilis herouni, geniiit, stiinuluute citati 
Non nisi Chironis sninnia ad fustigia honorum 
Pervencre manu ; inortali immiinia fato 
Inipigcr hi| vitae sapientis ssccla dicavit. 

f 

Sic etiam Antilochus ncqiinquam ignobilis ilium 
Fra'ceptorem habultj^ patrem qiii Ncstora plenft 
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Imbucrat sopbi^ ; quo preeceptorc disertub 
Consilia, eloquium^ atque omnes quascunque trahebat 
Mentis opes,-»simu1 ct decus et munhneii Achivis. 
.Sic Aticliisiadcs, et ciii siia forticer arma 
Opposuit, clarus Dioineiles Marto, peritum 
Exroliiere seiiem ; et belli Diomede fabores 
Qiii socio prudeiis perferre solebat Ulysses. 

Castorn quid dieaiii^ quid fratrem Cqstoris^^unda^ 
Sistere belluruni, iniraiido ct amore celebrcs ? 

Quid dicani Alciden f ciijus super aetbera Iat6 
Fama volat ; cujus scros memoranda per annos 
Facta Dei^m adjunxere cboris, cceldt^ue locanint. 
•'IVque, Coroiiitii .s^ Centauri bos inter alumnos 
Pbocl)igena^ exioiii soboles beiic digna parentis, 

Cui de<1it ardentem niorboruni aut vulneris aestuni 
Arte saliitari mollirc, aiiimamquc fugucem, 

Pallentes Ercbi qiiurn jam prop^ viserat oras, 
Ciinctutam stabilire, ct \ix non solvere fato. 

Ipse ctiani docilem Chiroiii praebuit aureni 
Iinpiger :liacides.—Ka gloria prima Pelasgis, 
Ilcclurls cxitluin, Trcja.* popiilator, Homero 
Cui cidc braliis honor coiitcninit fata, magistrum 
Chirona exiimuit Chironis jussa facessens, 

Quie iiianub eversas populoruin diruit arccs. 

Solicit are clielyii mm deiiignata solebat 
JN'oinen Arbilleuui, et inod^ visa expalluit arma 
llion, at sacnv monitis tameu ille senectse 
Pai'uit baud segiiis \ gcncroso bine pectus honesto 
Imbutiiin, bine fam&e, vitaui qui rejpuit, ardor* 

Eia age, si quis honor Pel idem impellcre ad arma, 
Alquc opera illius sua rite vocavit Ulysses ; 

Qua: noil promeruit,«quo dignus nomine, tantuni 
Peiidenij^tjj-oum tantum qui protulit agmenf 
Ora silent, animus decus ingens contemplando 
Pcrculsus, coilo ciimulatis Jaudibus sequat. 
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Attainen hunc tandem^ qui clarum cxtollere luraea 
E tenebris primus potuit^ tela illita viro 
Lernseo violant, miserisqiie doloribus angunt. 
Adgeiiiuit, tell infaiidum quuni vlderat aiisuni 
Amjdiitrvouiades ; per et alta eacumina monies 
Hteinonii^ et saltiis^ arva et qua'Ciinqne Bootes 
Liistrat Hyperboreus late adgeinuere cavernis ; 

Et nevus in^edit sylvis nigrantibus horror. 

» 

IIIc quidem,immisso jam corda dolore subactus, 
Siipplice voce Jovem implorat^ quse mortis ademta est 
Conditio^ ut*reddat^ neqiie dauinet ainarae. 

Plisce favens precibus sumiiii moderator Olympi 
Aiiuuit ; et liquido Cbirou micat a*there sidus. 


' 3805. 


H. H. JOY, 

Ex iEdc Christie Oxon. 


BmarJes on the Preface to « Musje Cantabpigienses, sen 
^ earmina qiiadam mmisinate aureo CantahrigUe ornata^ et 
P^'ocancellarii permmu edita. Land, In ^Kd. Valp, prld. 
Id. Jan, 1810. veneunt apudLmnnf &c. &c. 


This Preface, which is written throughout in a style of 
Singular elegance, is, notwithstanding, reprehensible both on 
the score of imperfection, and of incorrectness. What parti- 
cularly comes within the reach of our attention at present, is 
the tfieory (if we may so term it) of the ss^n^hic stanza, as far 
as concerns Greek composition in that metre. 
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tt says the author of the Preface in question, ** non 

ingrsyfum facturos esse credimus, si regudas quasdam et observa^ 
Hones proferamus, qua Sapphicorum^ ut aiunt, et Alcaicorum 
farminum scriptoribus Jructui sintj* 8cc* Of the? remarks on 
the Alcaic stanza, we say nothing ^ but we have reason to fear, 
that « regulx ” and « observationcs of this ^ind, so incom-^ 
plete, so inconsistently arranged, will not convey much of the 

fructus ” to the « scriptores carminum sapphicorum.” 

Agreeably with a proposition like this, we had a right to 
expect a copious, and at the same time a distinct, account, both 
•of the metrical construction, and of the rhythm, in this species 
of verse. .Not one word' is said of the latter, so indispensably 
necessary in all poetical composition. As to tlie metrical conn 
struction, we have two trite rules laid down : 

1 . ^ Divisionem vocis in fine tertii tantum versus fieri licet 5 
* non autein in fine primi, sccundi, et quarti.” 

2 . « Vocalis eliditur a Sappho et Catullo in fine tertii versus, 
ab Horatio in fine primi, secundi, ct tertii.” 

We object not to the truth of these rules ; the former of 
which is so palpable, if a man will take the trouble to cast his 
eye over the fragments of Sappho. The latter is also true •, but 
what have we to do with Horace here P when from the context 
we naturally supposed, that the peculiarities of Sappho^ metre 
exclusively q^cre to be discussed ? Did our author think the 
latter part of this second rule sufficient by itself to instruct a 
man how to write Latin Sapphics instead of Alcaics^ if he was 
so disposed ? wliich a candidate for Sir William Browne’s 
medals might do, without any violation of the law laid down, 
in which no metre is specified ; — quicunque carmen Latinum 
ad exemplum Horatii felicissime excuderit j ” (Pref. p. i.) But 
if this be extraneous, << a fortiori,” as the logicians say, is the 
introduction of Catullus extraneous. 

After this, striking botli Horace and Catullus out of the 
question, (wliich we wish he had done a little sooner,) he 
expresses himself of Gi'cek Sapphics only Nofas autem 
regula in Giacis ita se habere*videtur. Monosyllaba in e desi- 
nentia cUdi licet in fine cujusvis versus, prseter Adonicum: 
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hypeRnonosyllaba t^o non nisi in fine tertii ; * dtro enim 
priores versus integri sunt et absolutii tertius verb atque 
Adonicus in unum decunrunt.” 

From the opening of this sentence we are naturally led to 
supposei diat our autlior is differing from some proposition 
before laid doyrn^ either by lumself, or by some one else ; 
hence we conclude, that he means this regular v'hich, like a 
codicil, is appended to the second general rule, to be an objec- 
tion to the assertion to which it is attached. « Vocalis eliditur 
a Sappho— in fine tertii versus ; ” where every one will under- 
stand by ** tertii,” tetiii tantum*- He then goes on, 
autem regula — ita (sc. aliter) se habere videtur. [Nempe] 
nionosyllaba in e desinentia elidi licet in fine cujums versus, 
frtEter AdonicumJ* 

Now, are these two general rules the author’s own, or did 
he extract them « in puro ” from the Monthly Review, to which 
he alludes before ? — " regulas — quorum prsecipuas debemus 
censori literario rei metricse peritissimo, Montlily Review, xxv. 
p. 4. et seq.” If they are his own, why did he not omit such 
parts as were not immediately connected with the subject in 
hand, but totally ^Vgoa-Biovyo-a ? If they are taken from the 
Montldy Review, (which unfortunately we have not by us at 
this moment,) the same reason may be objected. 

The rules, taken by themselves, are perfectly correct, and 
tell us very distinctly, that every line in the Greek Sapphic 
Uahza^ except the thirds must necessarily close tc/V/ a complete 
*mrdi without either break or elision; that in the third line 
this is indifferent^ (to what extent he says nothing) and that 
there are instances in Horace of a vowel elided at the end of the 
firsts secondf and third lines. 

As to the author’s objection to that part of the second rule, 
which expressly says, that no elision can take place, under any 
circumstances, at the end of any line but the third; (if^we 
undarst^hd the words rightly) we can say little for its accuracy. 

Editors (and such from internal evidaice we conceive 
Ae author of the Preface to be) are too fo^ of laying down 
general principles, and will, from an unfortunate propensity to 
t^ 'habk, make almost any saciifice to obtain their end in this 
respect : we suspect that our young Editor is given to this 
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'practice, and that we can with considerable propriety apply to 
•him the words of the learned friend of Tyrwliitt, (see Brunch’s* 
note on Sophocles’ Electr. 21.) whose critical acumen is not 
surpassed, perhaps not equalled, by any scholar of the present 
day ; and whose learning anc! judgment wcrc^ we will venture 
to ^iay,^ little inforior to the learning and jud^^nent of the 
author of the Preface to the Must Cant; brigienses.” — 
« Argumenta sumit (says he, speaking lA* a mah somewhat 
hypercritical) ex poetarum depravatis ver'‘'bus ” L i us see 
how far the truth of this extends to the case b^'forc us : in the 
first ^ place, the only line (if we may judge from Sappho’s 
fragments) that can, allowing it to be c<A*rpct, support this 
objection, (and from hir. reading says a little after with the 
AEolic digamma prefixed, he can have had no other in his eye,) 
•is the following, as it is commonly read : 

ctkKu Ksifitih y)\MC‘fra euys, xIwtov 

Or, as he prefers ; 

xafiiJLsv yKmfrot fhysj Kswtov V ^ 

Did he believe this reading right? and that nothing was 
wanting to perfect the line, but the elcgaiU insertion of the 
ADolic digamma ? 

^ Toup, ’tis true, thought the passage, in the state in which 
he received k, corrupt, — he altered, and succeeded little bettor 
than our Editor, reading with Manutius, 

uXXSi KcefAjxh yAw<r(r* eayi], cfv AsVrov 

The elision thus formed in the middle of the line, is iiuoler- 
’ ably harsh, and sanctioned (if we mistake not) by no legal 
Authority 5 but, whatever Toup’s blunder might be, he did not 
believe that a short vowel, either in a polysyllable, or a mono- 
syllable,. could be elided at die ent ’ m any line, but the third in 
the Sapphic stanza. The oldest editions of Sappho’s fragments 
read the line thus : 

^ a?iXx HafAfJih yAaio’O’* sscy\ ay Zb Asarov— — 

Then the whole wi^J run thus : 

«AAd yAelw-^r’ aaty*, «v 85 Aswtov 

aurlxa XQ^ uflro8e8g^u.flC?<#v.— — 

VoL, IV. No. VII. 
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<< Sed et lingua fracta est; et statim subtilis ignU sensiih 
subtit cutem.” More freely^ and idling the full sense of the 
passage: Sed et lingua mea torpet debilitata, atque illico 

subtilis ignis sensim, ut ita dicam^ et pedetentim corphs meum 
subiit, et totam oie surripuit.’* 

The force of the original is beautifully preserved in CatuKus's 
translation ; 

* Ijingna sed torpet ; tenuis sub artus 

** Flanima dtmanat;" ' 

There is not a word in the Latin language, which cottM have 
corresponded witli uTFoli^gofmKsv so closely, so exactly, as ^ 
« d/manat the component parts of the two words perfectly 
coincide; « dimano” strictly is to flow or gush gradually 
many other words so compounded may be adduced, which 
imply the idea of sensim ; thus we have, «« dtrepo,” to creep 
gr^uaUyt slowly ; so also << dilapsus,’* as in Livy, << ^dem 
vetustate dilapsam refecit where d^lapsam would'have been 
improper ; ” d/moveo,” too, as in Horace about Rcgulus, — • 

■ ** Non alitcr tuiiicn 

Diinovit obstantes propinquos 

£t popvlum reditus uiorantcni 
Qiiam si cliuntnm longa negotia, 

Dijndicata litc, relinquerct, 4 

Tendons Venafranus in agros 

A at Laceda^monlum Tareiituni.” 

We have quoted the whole passage, in order that it may 
, more immediately appear from the connexion the word has with 
every part of it, that ^t must necessarily sigfiiify « t^radmlhj 
removed if it were not so, the whole would be absurd ; 
otherwise how could it be said of Regulus, «« D/movit — 
pi^pinquosi^-non aliter quam si relinqucrct, &c. — ^tendens, 
the content imperiously calls for this signification. 

To r^urn to th6 matter in hand, evidence is strongly in our 
favor,*' that Catullus read the line as the oldest editions, ;and« 
^j ^ mongst them those of H. Stephens did. But why was not 
^<Jup content with Stephens’s reading ? and what could induce 
, our author to reject evety previous res^dtfig ? Toup thought 
that the penult of lays was uniformly long, for which he sub- 
stituted prorsus ajxerjctff,'’ j^as Brunck observes,) eayf] ; which 
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word, by the way, occurs in Homer with the penult both long, 
and short i 

• ^ ^ wMA vep) ^oVaX* ocpu^); idyyj, 

Iliad /I, 55S. 

■ vvv ts fict Iv x^l§s<r<r* exyi^ f/^of sx U ftot 
" ^ r. 367. 

and it vms not, as the Editor supposes, ion acc6unt of the 
hiafuSy that To'up rejected says. 

But why any alteration from the original hysi we know 
that the form contracted from eaya, exists: if so, the 
quantity of the « in the uncontracted word must be short *, 'for 
every school-boy, who has been drilled through the clumsiness 
of modern Gtcek Gramiuar, will tell you, si vocalis longa, 
«aut diphthongus, sequitur e, fit contractio tolleiido e.” Conse- 
quently, if the penult of hy^t was long, the contraction would 
be ayuy which (except in the Doric dialect) we do not believe 
to. exist ; but, since the contracted form is i^yu and not ay«, 
the penult of ixya must be short. 

Unluckily for Toup, our Editor, and his digamma, we find in 
the Cyclops of Euripides the very word, of which Brunck had 
said, ** Tmesis cst ; xuTbotys fih yKdjtra'* 

• xaxov ye uphc xxxiu, to xoxviov 

Umtus xxTBaysc. Cycl 678. 

Here, it must be confessed, the passage before us does not 
positively determine, whether xursxyx is used in a passive or an 
active sense *, cither way is defensible ; but this is of no conse- 
quence to us in Ihe present case, since the quantity is all w'e 
ve contending for, which, w'e believe, we have satisfiictorily 
decided. 

Those who arc inclined, either from ignorance, or obstinacy, 
to defend the final elision, must first prove, that the penult of 
foys is long, uniformly long. Tis true, that by the « hocus- 
•pocus” of transposition, the authority which I have produced 
might apparently be rendered inefFectual, viz. by reading, 

■ xoLxov ys xeexw, to x^*wov 

XOLTiCtyOL TGtlcKXg 

But an alteration like this, cxbept upon the authority of MSS. 
would be impudent and absurd. Aild when we consider that 
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the penult of the word must be short, if the canon about 
contraction before quoted be true, (of which there c-'n be little 
doubt) we are strongly inclined to believe, that the passage in 
the Cyclops is correct. The MSS. from which Aldus printed 
his edition, evidently read it thus. 

Besides, there is another very strong reason why .♦he line 
ought not to be read, 

xaiJi.fi.ev yXwo’o-a eaysy Xiirrov S* * 

By this alteration, granting for a wlule that the final elision Is 
allowable, there is a word totally expunged, which is of ^high 
importance in its place, and which Catullus (if we may judge 
from his trandation) read in his copy, 

&X\d xafifi.ev yx£(r<r eay, *AN Is Xemrov 

aurlxa »5p tnrodedpo fiaxsv 

is the reading of Stephens, and of the earliest editions : Stephens, 
it appears, is the only man who knew any thing about the 
matter, as he has clearly shown by his accentuation of ‘.IX-, 
Toup, we fear, (« pace tanti viri dicatur”) passed over the 
Word in silence, not knowing what to make of it \ according to 
his accentuation, 

■ ' — ^ — • *AN yUirroy 

aMxa wvg uvohZ^fMixev ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

We should translate, " atquc illico subtilis ignis sensim cutem 
mcam siibiissrt wliich was evidently not Sappho’s meaning. 
.The dy, which is to be referred to is a fragment of the 
preposition ava, and often stands before an initial consonant : 
thus in Homer ; 

Bijp Iftsy *AN^ Ts jEiti;(i]y xau ^ANA xKovov ey^siaaov. 

Iliad, T. 319. 

And again, 

Jg’njo’Oftsf *AN vvgyou$.-— 2!, 278. 

And in Pindar, 

■ ' £• TsrpaTTTai 

OeoHroDV igyav xi^isuSov *AN xada^dv. Isthm. v. 28. 


* |t way be needleu to ny, Oat in this case, receives iu accent from 
the enclidc v*. 
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to « Mu&(S CaMahn^en&ezi* 

In the passage before us, *A’i^ signifies, UP and THROUGH- 
OUT, v^. FROM TOP TO BOTTOM", so in the begini 
ning of the Iliad $ 

6 fiaffiXvii ;^oX«Je}j • ^ 

* Nbu^rov *ANA OTparov ipa-t xax^if, o. 5. K. 

And again ; 

*Eviriiiap fJLsv 'ANA (rr^strov x^Xa $eo7of 

Where we should render *ANA in English by r^kt throughy 
viz. from top to bottom^ so as to leave no part untouched : *AN 
^pco therefore signifies, right thva^ my body, i. e. so that 
every part •ms affected, 

• On the supposition tliat this difficulty is removed, there 
remains no objection on the score of any other line in the frag- 
ments o^ Sappho, so that with considerable security we may lay 
down the following canon $ 

« In Greek Sapphic verse, no ff ml elision, either of a mono- 
syllable or polysyllable is allowed, ejccept in the third line'^ 

111 the Ode of Erinnc, (who was cotemporary with Sappho,} 
there is not the slightest shadow of an instance \ and from the 
general strain of Greek poetry, we know that the Greeks were 
much more chary oiJCnal elisions than the Latins ; the latter 
admit them even in Heroics, whereas (if we mistake not) the 
former have not a single instance, where either a monosyllable 
or a polysyllable is elided at the end of an hexameter line. 

As to the h^Uis, of which our Edilior complains so much ; 
^cc Vocalium hiatus nimis licenter quidam admiserunt; quod in 
constrictis hujusmodi’ nietris minus rectc fieri judicamus — 
we certainly agree with him, as far as single vowels are 
concerned but our opinion is, that where a final diphthong 
precedes an initial vowel, it is uniformly short, and that in- 
stances of this kind ought to be avoided no more in Greek 
Sapphics than in Greek Heroics. 

Thus, in tlic fragment preserved by Longinus, we have 
^umicAf yid in an extract from Sappho, found in 

Macrobius’s Satumal. book v. ^.21. 
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Remarki^ Sfc, 


I xci- 

Vij SpU TTSlVTii 

xapxr,(rt" fx^v, 


- - ° — xA f' ^EXei^ov, upk-^ 

(raiTO ?5 wavTSf ^ 

’JEffXat T« yociJL^p^. 

Which, when regularly arranged, evidently forms part of two 
^Sapphic stanzas. 

But our Editor has been negligent here as well as ciscwheie \ 
and the whole clause, from « Nobis^* down to « dccuwunt/^ 
seems to have been written purposely to introduce the jlaihtng 
emendation by means of the iEolic digamma ; which Brunch 
knew was necessary here, as well as either our Editor, or 
Terentianus Maurus. Much better would his time have been 
employed, if he had turned over the leaves of more useful 
books than Terentianus Maurus, from wliich he might have 
extracted what would have been beneficial to the “ Scriptorcs 
Sapphicorum carminum.” 

Had he favored us with a scale of the metre, showing what 
syllables are admissible in different places, (the initial ditrofc* 
chxus by the way, which in one fragment of iSapplio occurs 
eight times within the space of seven stanzas, he never once 
mentions :) how the pauses should be varied, what forms are 
peculiar to Sappho, wdiat may be introduced from I'ther authors, 
under what restrictions the break and elision at the end of the 
third line should be used, and a few other nece^*sary points, we 
might have thanked him Tor the little exertion requisite, and have 
excused his Latinity, had it not been quite so elegant, so 
« inops rerum,” provided a certain proportion of beneficial 
instruction had been blended with it. 

At present we have nothing more to say on the subject, 
except tliat traces of similar imperfection and inaccuracy may be 
found in tolerable abundance throughout the wdiolc of -fhe 
ilPreface; some of which have been discussed by a* learned 
Reviewer, (Quarterly Review, Art. vii.) j We shall content 
ourselves with wdshirig, that in case our Editor should have to 
j^perintend the publhhing oftthe remaining compositions, as he 
•eexuft to intimate ki p. ii*ot his Preface*, Diu multumque 
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' nobis cogitantibus tandem visum est non omnia simul in lueem 
edere, se^ potius carminum fasciculum, quern si placida fronte 
exceperit juventus nostra studiosa^ reliqua etiam^ et praeclara 
quidem ea, aliqmndo edi forte possint he will either give us 
a correct and complete account of what he purposes to serve up 
as*a dess€rt‘Xo the young imitators of Sappho (“quae Sapphicorum, 
ut aiunt, carminum scriptoribus fructvi sint,” Pref. p. iv.) or 
will at all events favor us with a total silenoe. 

Such is our creed on the subject^ and as such we give it to 
the public : if, however, the reasons which wc have adduced, 
.aiicL the grounds which we have gone upon, should appear 
qensurablc, cither to the Editor, or to any oflier person, we shall 
be very happy to receive any objections to our opinion through 
the medium of the Journal ; when ure shall be pleased to admit 
or applaud them in the same proportion that they arc decisive 
or specious. 


18 . 1811 . 


M. D. 


GREEK INSCRIPTION. 


To Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

I Shall be happy in supplying occasionally 
the pages of your Journal with some Inscriptions, chiefly 
Greek, copied by me in Asia Minor and Greece, in the years 
1806 and 1807, and which have never yet been printed. I 
shall subjoin a few explanatory remarks. 

ROBERT WALPOLE. 

Tilbusier Lodge^ GodslonCy 

Surt^f Julj/ 90, f ^ 
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Greek Inscription. 


NO. 1. 

Greek Insa'iption^ in a Turkish Cemetery^ close to Guzel- 
Missar^ the anticnt Tralles. 

THirATKTTA THinATPIJI 
MAP TP • A‘ WA P EASSSTN 
THIFTNAIKIKA. BE OADP 
AKAITOlSlIAi::;! N 
lOTATANniANAPEA 

BEOA npniTOTX 
Eiii xPTXorxEP n 
TAXIH KAITA XB 
NEJKA XXrXTAlX 
BAXEXINEK TSIN 
IJIilNAN EBHKE X. 

« M. Aurelius Andreas^ with his wife Theodora, and hit 
children Julianus, Andreas, Theodorus, has consecrated 
to his beloved country, at his own expcnce, the 18 golden 
Loves, and 2 Victories, with their bases.” 

I have supplied the first and last letters of the first line, as 
they are erased from the marble, which now stands, as a tomb 
stone, in the Cemetery, as you approach G uzel-Hissar from the 

East. Dr. Chandler thought this place was the aniient Magnesia 
ad M'jeandrum : this is not true ; it was Tralles. 

The basCf as well as what was placed ‘ on it, is frequently 

mentioned in Inscriptions 5 thus in Gruter Mxviii. 3 . Genium 
cum basi marmorea.” In Gudius, Inscrip. Ant.vi. “ signum 
screum cum basi marmorea.” Dorville has observed, that the 
base and foundation of the building are mentioned sometimes.; 
as in Vignolius, cum basi et hypohasi ; and in the Marm. 
Campano, we read, cum basi et epistyl 
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7b the Mr, Maurice^ Author of the Indian Antiqnituss^ on 
Pagan TAnities^ including Rmurh on Passages of Pausanias, 
on Appian, and on the 43rf C, of Tadiuf^s Germany. 


letter h* 


PART 1. 

SlK, 

* Since I wrote my last Letter to you, I have met vath the 
f(!)llowin|[ passage in Pausanias (B. 2. c, 22.)* : “ Beyond the tomb 
[of Pelasgusj is a sir’Ai structure of brass, which supports the 
images of Diana, of Jupiter, and of Minerva, a work of some anti- 
quity ; I-ycc:».. Ji:is in some rerscs recorded the fact that this [tri- 
nity] is tlie representation of Jupilvr Machinafor.*' This passage, 
which establishe.^ the fact that the (ireciaiu ivorshipped a triniiy in 
iimly^ fully justifies the translation, whicJi I gave in my first Letter, 
of another passage in this valuable antiquary. 

Pausanias says in B. 1, c. 28., when he is describing the Areopa- 
gite district of Athens “ Here are the ima'^'cs of Pluto, of Mer- 
cury, and of Tellus, to whom all such persons, whether citizens or 
strangers, as have vindicated their innocence in the Court of Areo- 
pagus, are requiied to sacrifice.” Again, in B. 1, c. 2.** “ In a 
temple of Ceres, al the entrance of Athens, there are images of tlie 
Goddess herself, of lier daughter, and of Bacchus, with a torch in 
his hand.” Here you see the name doctrine of a trinity in unity: 
it was the temple of Ceres, but a trinity in unity was worsiiippcd 
there : thus, in the passage above, the structure, which is there said 


* n/p«v ii Toy T« 9 o;/ •foKixSioi iVtiv cv fx/yro, adro ay't. ixttTa 

*AfTfiJLiSa^\ Tin} Aia;, tmI 'ASt'S;* Avx'ug siu¥ tizuTin Mnyayta;; ro nynKfjui uyut 
Aio;, xai 'Afytitey roif ivt 'iXtty o-rfunvTnyTa.;^ hraVOnt r.tftt^iyHy 

lu^vyra;, lar' uy ^'To^lAiov E^a.ciy, j) rt'Kvjrv iVtXabq. x, r. 7 ^. 


* Kur.*! jc xal IIaovtoiV, ayithfAn' lyravda Svovcri fjifv qo-qi; ty 

Aftiw ntayw rhi nlrittv ^r/htro avtik^ffaerSetf Svvjtri t* xni aAAii.( ^iva* t« o^oiw; 


3 njijiffioy mof »Vti rr, n vaTc^ x «2 i *'Sa ij^tvy 
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to have supported three images, is called the imiige of Jupiter Machu 
nator: thus the temple at Rome, which was consecrated to die 
joint worship of Jupitcr^i of Juno, and of Minerva, was called the 
temple of Jupiter Capitofinus. Perhaps, Sir, you may 'suppose diat 
this trinity, which consisted of Ceres, of Proserpine, and of Bacchus, 
was an accidental assemblage: these dirce divine personage^, how- 
ever, often represented the Grecian trinity : thus Pausanias groups 
them togethei in B. c. xi.* ; these were die three deities, who were 
worshipped in the Eleusinian mysteries, as die folibwing passage 
from Pausanias * (B. 8. c. 25.) will prove : “ The river Lado then 
continues its course to the temple of the Eteusinian Ceres, which is 
situated in the territcyies of the Thelpusians: the three statues in it 
are each seven feet high, and all of marble; they represent Cere;, 
Proserpine^ and Bacchus,** I shall submit to your consideration, in 
the present Letter, two other passages of Pausanias (whose work 
forms a complete summary of the Grecian religion, and should, 
therefore, be the constant study of all those scholars, who undertake 
to illustrate this important subject), and shall reserve soinc other 
passages for a future Letter. Pausanias says in ^ B. 2. c. 2. that 
« by a temple dedicated to all the Gods, there were placed three 
statues of Jupiter in the open air, of which one had no title, a 
second was styled the terrestrial^ and the third was styled the 
highest** Here you see another representation of the trinity : 
Pausanias says that one of dicsc images had no title ; what the title 
should have been, will immediately occur to you, if you consider 
that the other titles were the God of the Ileaveny and the God of the 
Earth : the title should have been [©aXteV®-*®?] the God of the Hea, 
The subsequent passage of Pausanias^ from B. 2^. c. 2%, w’ill con- 


• *£> — Tl'jfaia xaXovfAfviv ia-rtv Itfoy ei ivaCrSi nptKTTtta’ia^ 

Ar^tiTfog xm! Kiffi;’ ivTavBa iy' letvvuy oi uvift; hfTvy ayouTf viy Si N«Xoi/^e* 

>oy, Ttuc ywaijly hprn^uy TapnxntffS* xul ayuTifjMra Atovw^’oy, tivfjuirfQfy xnl 
Kofns, ‘nfia-uuru |y tw vjfx,^2yi iVr»y. 

^ *Miri ArtfjrtiTfOf tepov xtiriicriy Tt Si Upo/ toDto ifrvi futiy 

li> spoif* 4)aX««7« Si fv ayrw, ireJIJy airoJib tx»ff‘T0Yf •<rT* 

xu,i b 7n nrayra SfAbiw; Xtda.^. 

^ Ta Si Tw Aiog xal TuSra oyr^ tv tq fjuy iffixATjCty tin «7x*> 

ii airSf *«i Toy rpiTov xxKovatv ‘TflSTOZ, ^ ’ 

♦ ’Eyr.'cvSa £i uyaSnf^ura xiTyrai %al uXXec, xat Ztvc |ottyov, S4o fxiy ^ uri^ci- 

YutfMtr •X*’' TfJroy Si M nf fjurmy toStov Tiy Aia JSptafx-^ farlf 
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firm the conjecture: he there says, that “ in a temple of Minervj 
• was placed a wooden image of Jupiter with three eyes ; two of 
them were placed in the natural position, and the other wasplaced 
*on the*forehead He adds, « one may naturally suppose that 
Jupiter is represented with three eyes as the Qod of the Heaven^ as 
//m God (if the Earthy and as the God of the Sea.'* But this Jupi. 
ter witin his three eyes was, though Pausanias was ignorant of the 
fact, an emblem of the trinity. This inq^sicive antiquary has 
recorded the curious tradition that it came from Troy. Now, Sir, 
you will immediately recollect that the Trojans acknowledged a 
trinity in the divine nature, and that the Dm Pvnates^ or the Cabiri, 
^f the Romans, came from Troy! The Scholiast upon Apollonius 
of Rhodes' (in B. 1. v. 917.) supposes tliat the Cabiri derived their 
name from a district of Phrygia ; so well known was it to have 
been their parent country ! I may add, as a confirmation of the 
supposed eastern origin of this three^yed Jupiter, that it is an 
oriental emblem of the trinity, as will appear by the subsequent 
quotaticnis from the Atlas Chinesis of Montanus, translated by 
Ogilby. We read in p. .569, vol. 2 & 3, “ The modern learned, 
or followers t)f this first sect, who are overwhelmed in idolatry, 
divide generally their idols, or false gods, into three orders, viz, 
celestial, terrestrial, and infernal : /« the celestial they acbi<mledge a 


K/rti Tp s\ao(jLtiov70f r'trfZs.f iv t'k; «CXr.; I'fjfxhoVy otc 

Cro iwl TSJTay «aT.'fu^:v « ri/ inil T» XoOypa 

tvIfAC/ro, 5 KaTtnv.'u,;, avrh, nr.: t.irxuTit fAty iiA to-Jw 

JvTa-jJa* L of9»X,us:', tyuv hi T*f airaV yip h 

6tTP; /caiv Xsyo; »o*>o; -Kuitwy tcrly nvQfwvuy* li £2 •pX'*'' 

ura >Ti;, iVt.v Tiv «c//nfov »** tcStot, 

Ziv; Tf xaT«5(^9a»io;, wl tfetivit TTipfrtfoyuu, [II, 9, V. 457.] 

A.'tj^^uXo; ^2, Q IvitopjJvQ;, x^Xfi Ttnl vlv iv ovv ofZrra iTrotiiTiy 

if6u\fj(,oiy ZffTi; in ouv 5 Troi/.e-^f, 7 ^ 10-1 catf X^yo'XiVai; X»i|e0’*7 

afyoyra th toDtov Qtov, Pausaiiias says here, that dilsrhylus calls Jupiter 
the God (d th: Sra, I have nut with one other instance in Uie poems of 
C, S. Sidonius Apolliuaris (Carmen xxii. v. 158.) 

* Sacra tridvniiferi. Jwis bic armenta profundo. 

Pluto is Styled by thclLaliii Poets Jvpiter inferusj 

* Kx'bHpei ii JoxoDm, wpo<rayopiiJc-9«* M JiMfwr ftoi wi ifZr Iffd 

£NT£Ve£N METHNEX^HSAK. • * 
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trinity of one godhead^ tohich they toorship, and serve by the name 
of a Goddess called Pussa ; which, with t]i€ Gi«eks, we might 
call Cybe% and with the Egyptians Uis^ and Mother of the Gt^ i 
This Pussa (according to the Chinese saying) is the governess of 
nature, or, to speak properly, the Chinese Isis, or Cyheie, by 
whose power they believe that all things axe preserved and made 
fruitful, as the tliree inserted figures relate :* We are tiitn told, 
that in the first figure, “ on her forehead, just above her eyes, is a 
round speck or O, inform of a third eye*' Again.tin tlic descrip- 
tion of the second print, p. 570, ‘‘ on her fan head i$ a speck, or 0, 
in manner of a third eye, for a iesihnony of her being ab'e to see all 
things.** Again, in the dcsciiption oi d'.c fv>uith print, p. 572^ 
** The fourcli figure* appearing in the middle represents the idoj 
Fe, or Fo, which sigiiiiies Preserver: on his forehead is a 
speck, dr 0, instead of a third eye ; on tJie right side sits the God- 
dess Pussa, and hath likewise a sign for a third eye on the forehead” 
Again, in the account of the deified Xekxa, ,who is said, in p. 574^, 
to have received his knowledge “ from four Gioghis, which are 
hermits of lndia*0 vre are told in p. 576, that “ his image is reprer 
scnied in the temples, in the shape of a fair youth, voith a third eye 
in his foreheadP 


PART II. 

I hasten now to make my promised remarks upon the passage, 
• which I quoted in my first letter, from the 43d c, of Tacitus’s Ger- 
many: it is thus translated in the concise, and, I may add, the 
accurate version of Dr. Aikin." “ In the country of the latter 
[Naharvali] is a grove consecrated to religious rites of great 
antiquity : a priest presides over them, dressed in woman's apparel; 
but the gods worshipped there, are said, according to the Roman 
interpretation, to be Castor and Pobux : their attributes arc the 
same ; their napie Aids : no images, indeed, or vestiges of foreign 
superstition appear in dicir worsliip, but they are revered under the 
character of young men and brothers.” Not one of the commen- 
tators upon Tacitu^ whom I have seeni has thrown any light upon 


* Apud Naharvalos antique religiouis lucus ostendit^r: pnesidet sacerdos 

muliebri ornotu } svd deos, interpretatione Romau&, Custwm PMucemque 
memorant : ea vis ntimini : nomeo Alcis: niiUa simulacra, nullum peregrinar 
Stiperstitionui vestigium ; ut fratres^ameu, ut juvcucs venerantur. 
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this curious passage : It is, however, evident that there Wi a ttoom 
' Jbld dixtvi^tion in this divinity j that his name vms Aids, and thattKe 
jpHest^ to/to attended him^ :• in the r.othes of a Vb'iman g 

but Tacitus must be mistaken ‘m referring tliis duality to Castor, 
and Pollux : perhaps tlie • Ason why tlie priest was enjoined to 
wear ajematc dresw was to mini ^ul the androgynous nature of the 
deity ; for we know, from the Northern Antiquities of Mallet, that 
the Scandinavians considered tlielr deity as a hermaph^odke. With 
respect to the word /i/cvv, 1 find it to !><• the^ame of a woman in 
Pausaniiis B. ix. c, 17.;> and the naine of a ra;. j ’n B iv. c. 9. Lem- 
pHere, in his Classical Dictionar}', say from Apullodorus that one 
■^f the daughters of ^’^gyptus was called Afcis ; and Livy,* in the 
51st c. of his B.,says tliat the Macedonians call their Minerva 
Aids, mid informs us Ji-.u Perseus made to her a royal sacrifice of 
one hundred victims: Cicero says, if I mistake not, in hiS Nature 
of the Gods, that one person, in one of the three orders of Anaces, 
whom he mentions, is named A 'co, A friend has suggested that 
the wortl Aids is derived from tlie Hebrew Al, i. e. " the pamcr* 
Juf one.'* The two last hypostases of the trinity were, a? you well 
know, considered a» emanations from Jupiter: in the course of 
time, these, the real Dioscuri, were confounded with Castor and 
Pollux, the fabulous Dioscuri, who were known only to the Gre- 
cians, as Herodotus^ expressly asserts in lire 43d c. of his 2d B. 
Castor and Polliu'were always represented ns brolhers, and as young 
men ; and the real Dioscuri, or Cherubim of the Classics, were also 
represented ff.>> brothers, and as youlhsJ 1 hope that I have proved ■ 
to your satisfaction, in my first Lettei*, that the Samothrndan Cabin 
were the Pelasgic trinity. Now it is well known to every schohir, 

* ('itinm (Mae<*(louiir oppMnro cst) copiaf ojnncs contrahit ; ipse rentnm 
hostile sacrifieio ici^litvT ^Riinervae, quain vocat Alciden, coniccto—, profectiis 
Citium est. 

^ Atyt'irr«flj ovrt Ilorf.aa’Vef, ^lOinwfiuy, t'I s.’ofVji, oOSt 

rfi 0*cl oCrot 'v rol'iri vj^ot-ri ttvaciSi^ur.xi, 

3 Heynp, in the 9tli Exciir'^u:* of llu? Spconii ^neid on the Dii Penates, 
-mys, “ Quia, dmrvm adolescentum, yrisca more, tarnjmm fratrum junetorum, 
siffm ocults ocevrrebaut, . \ faudem illi sunt emu Diosevm” Tliis pro- 
found sfholar had before mentioned u very curioiii^ tuct from Piunyoius of 
Halicarnassus, widely i f^vc in hit. oM*n words: ** Dion. Halic. 1 , 63. 
Roma; in Deum f*enatiiiB’, sub VeliA— duo*. Genios, seu Adolescentrs, 
sedentinm habitii et hastani maim tenentium, viderat, eoqne Tinuui lidem 
elcvat, qui nicra xtipuxcis [sc. Penates], eaduceos, cssc ab indi'.<*uis audierat ; 
forte taniea nec hoc mho, si iil ad iofonoia rudis artii opera referas,* 
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that the Samothracian Gods have often been confounded with Castor 

< 

and Pollux*; but if these Samothracian gods were a^ trinity, 1 
imagine that I hear you ask, how could this have been the cask ? 

I reply, that though die Cabiri might appear by the visibte repre* 
sentations in the Samothracian temples as a Duad, yet the image 
of the Great Third was Irft to the imaginatimi to conceive, Fausanias 
says, in a passage cited in my last Letter, that “ the people of Am- 
phissa observe a rel^ious solemnity in the honor of ^e youths, 
who are called Amides : men differ in their opinions about the 
nature of tliese gods ; some say that they are Castor and Pollux^ or 
the Dioscuri; some believe them to be the Cttrcia:; while others^ 
who pretend to a more accurate knowledge of these abstruse iliat*?” • 
ters, identify them with die Cabiri** This passage supplies us \rith 
two important facts : it not only proves that Castor and Pollux, the 
labulous Dioscuri, were often confounded with the real Dioscuri, 
but also proves that the Cabiri, or Pelasgic trinity, w^ere often con- ' 
sidered by the Grecians as a Duad, became^ as I have intimated 
above, tha-e teas often no visible representation of the Crdhior. I 
may appeal to the Scholiast^ of ^\pollonius the Rhodian, w'ho saysr, 
in a passage to which I have before referred, that in ancient times 
there were only two Cabiri. I may appeal again to Pausanias, who 
says in B. I'lli. c. 20.® that « among the Clitorians there is a temple 
erected to the Dioscuri^ who are there called the Great Godsf or 
Cabiri. I may also appeal to the fact, which has been stated in a 
note from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that, in the temple of the - 
Penalesy erected under the eminence of \ clia, near die Roman 
Forum, there w'as a visible representation only of two god and that 
this Duad was represented as two young men. 1 w'ish you particu* 
larly to notice the fact that this was the temple of the DU Penates ; 
but the DU Penates were, ‘as Bishop Horsley and yourself have 


' ’ Ge^er says, in his Latin Thesaurus, under Saniothmres : Dii Somih 
ihracfs \ulgd putabantur Castor ct Pollux j sud refellit banc opinionmi Varro 
dc L. L. 10. et ita potiiis statuil ; * Hi mas^ et fanninaj et lii, quos Angunim 
[sc. Rom^orum] libri scriplMS liabent sic, Divi PoUSy ct sunt pro iUiii, qui in 
Saniotlirace 8fot ^^voTo« : liapc duo cvluni ct ^rrra, quod anima et cerpus, humu 
dum et frigidum,* ” I may Ik rc remark, that this passage of Varro completely 
idOntiBes Ibus Samothracian Gods with the Dhi Poles, or Penates, or Cabiri 
of the Romans. ^ 

* 0t SI two iTvcei ro^; Kei€tipovc farl vfiripv, fxiv Ata, tiivTtpcv it 

Aiinsttov. 

it xaj ^tiOTiovfwv, 7uMiVf*.tmTt it BEAN MErAAAN, tom Upo¥ offav 
crdlia hero Tti; ‘TreXcup;, %»l bydXfAUcd imv avru; 
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* shown, the Roman Trinity^ and therefore these two youths wm 
. the real Dioscuri^ the Aids of the Germans, the Aiwctes of Pausa- 

nias, ancf the of Varro» 

* But^this temple of the Penates appears to me to be the identical 
temple, which is generally called the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
l^onysius says, in the passage, to which 1 have before referred, that 
the temple of the Penates was situated by tlie Roman Forum, not 
far from the temple of \'esta.* Now, if you tumjto Suetonius's 
Lives of the Twelve Caesars, examine the lOfii c. of the first book, 
as well as the 22d c. of tlie fourth book, read the notes in the 
Variorum edition by Bemeggerus and by Torrentius; and then turn 

^to (he note of Marlianus in the Variorum edition of Valerius Maxi- 
mus, you will find tliat these critics are greafly puzzled to discover 
the exact situation of the temple of these fabulous Dmcuri^ from 
the apparent* contradiction in some passages of the classical writers. 

, I do net mean to enter into a full discussion of this subject at the 
present moment, and it will be sufficient for me to produce one 
testimoo v* in the suj^port of my assertion, that the temple of the 
Penates has often been confounded with the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. Marlianus, in the note, to which I have referred, says 
from Applan, that “ when Asellius the Praetor happened one day 
to be sacrificing to Castor and Pollux in the Forum, some one dis- 
charged the contents of a cup upon a stone, and the Prastor ran to 
die temple of Vesta.’* « Hence,” says Marlianus,* “ it is evident 
that the temple of Castor and Pollux was near to the temple of 
Vesta,” Now, Sir, it was, as we are told by Heynr, in the note 
above, the temple of the Penates, which was contiguous to the tem- 
ple of Vesta : hence, then, you see that Appian has confounded the 
real, and the fabulous Dioscuri, If we suppose (as we may suppose 
with a great pfobability, from what h^ been said above) tliat the 
temple, erected to Castor and Pollux, was placed in a dificrent part 
of the Forum from the temple of the Penates, and bear in our 
minds the remembrance of the confusion between the fabulous, and 
die real Dioscuri^ all the critical difficulties, which arise from the 


* Hcvhc, in lilt* Excursus iiicutinncd above, says : ** Pcnaliuiu aides Romw* 
full sub Vdia, nun long*? ab a'de Vesta*, v. Uionys. ibid, inceiidio Ncrooiaiio 
(leleta:*v. Tac. Ann. xv. 41; non eiiihi recte alii tradidenint in Vesta* 
templo Penates srrvatoa : v. ad Tac. 1. c. Cf. Donat 3, 3. de urbe Rom&.** 

* Appianus aiitcm ftiimeniorat Asellium, Prastorem, forte sacra Castori ct 
Polluci in foro facientciii, cum quidani lapide pbialam excussisset, ad Vestas 
srdem cociirrissu : ex quibus verbis apparct aedem Gastorum prope Vestap, fo- 
rnmqae Roniauiim ita sitain, nt ^ Iroot^ boc, ilium verb a tergo habuta-if. 
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apparent contradictions in di£Fercnt writers about the situation of 
the temple of Castor PoUux^ may be easily solved. 

I shall close this body of evidence with the direct testimony of 
Pausanias, who says in B. 1. c. 31.' that << the Cephalensiaiis par- 
ticularly ^ worship the Dioscuri; for this is the appellation, which 
they give to the Great Gods,*’ or Cabin. Again Pausanias sa,YS, 
in B. 3. c. 24*.^ tliat ** on a small promontory at Brasix stand 
some images, of brass, about the height of one foot, 'with caps os 
their heads : I know not whether they are worshipped as the Dios- 
curii or as the Coryhantes : hotoevcTf they are three in number** This 
passage is very curious : it establishes the truth of tlie remark, that 
the Diosatri of the classics do not always mean Castor and Polft/uc 
for we aue expressly told here that there were three images : Pausa- 
nias confesses that he could not discover whether these images were 
the Dioscuriy or the Coryhantes : Now the real, as well as the fabu- 
lous, Dioscuri, were only two in number : it is unnecessary to show 
that these images could not be intended to represent the Cory* 
bantes ; the only supposition, therefore, is, that this teas a xyresen* 
tation of the trinity. 

There now remains forme only to ask whether the A/cis of Tacitus, 
and tlie Dioscuri of, the classics, is not the same w^ith the Hebrete Sche- 
chhiah with the Cherubim fyoershadrrwing the mercy^seat ? Whether the 
Cherubim arc not die Fratresy and the Juvenes of Tacitus? You have 
given in vol. iv. p, 402, an engraving of diis Hebrew symbol, 
which, as you remark, Philo asserts to be emblematical of the two 
Powers of Gody sometimes called, as you well know, the two Hands of 
God, The real Dioscuri, or Cherubim of the classics, are often 
represented, as we have seen in the extract from Heyni.-, vrith their 
hands joined, as if they were oversliadowing the Great Supreme, 
who is generally placed in. the centre, when three figures are given, 
as 1 ^aU have occasion to observe in my ditrd Letter. 

I am, Reverend Sir, * 

With every sentiment of respect, 

KH. BARKER. 

Beverley^ April 6th j 1811 . 

1 . 

* Ki^aiv'Ti Cl si ^loe-iuvfat rofAl^evrat fjMXurru- fAiydy.ov; el ravrv 

'^«yo/4a^oi/a. ( 

^ Sz (O-Tfv tv vaif Bfeca-iotc (jLiHfiy Vfotyovffu vf.'fJtet t; rvv Qakaffffar xat in' 

«*3t^ yjOnsi IcrrraMriv vii fAii^avig flriXonff iw! rui; lyjnTtf avneTlx 

yf n vtfulvAr TPEIS A* ’OTN ’£IZI. 



IMITATIONS OF HOJELACE, 

. * By Professor Porson*. 

From the Spirit of the Public Joumalstfor 1797. 

* 

The Poet makes a voyage to Britain, in pursuance of his 
promise-^lib. 3. Ode iv. line 33. — << Visam Britannos hospitibus 
feros” — I wl'l visit the Britons^ inhospitable to strangers.” 
The vessel in which he sailed was called the Britannia, whether 
^ j[roip the place of its destination, or from the circumstance of 
being built of British wood^ I cannot deternSine ; but, I believe, 
for both reasons. Auer a tedious voyage, at last he arrived 
safe at Portsmouth. — ^The ship was grievously shattered ; but 
the Captain determined to go out again immediately, before 
she was well refitted, and while the weather was very unpro- 
mising.-^Several of the crew were heard to mutter, in conse- 
quence of this proceeding | upon which the Captain, by advice 
of the pilot, put them in irons. But the most curious incident 
was (if we may believe Quintilian), that Horace was indicted 
for a libel, as if, under the allegory of a ship, he had intended 
.to paint the dangers and distresses of the commonwealth — 
Whoever peruses my version, will see how groundless and 
absurd this accusation was — ^The reader need only keep in mind 
that the Poet, more safe at shore, makes tliis pathetic address 
to the vessel, in which his life and fortunes were so lately 
risked — 

TO THE GOOD SHIP SaPTANNIA. 

• 

Britanicia, -while fresh storms are brewing, 

1 wonder what the devil you're doing ! 

Put back 10 harbour* might and main, 

Nor venture out to sea again : 

Your hull’s too tender long to last, 

You’re fain to try a jury-mast ; 

Your tackle’s old, your timber's crazy. 

The winds .;re bighi, the weather hazy ; 

Your anchor's lost, you’ve sprung a leak ; 

Hark, how the ropes and cordage creak ! 

VoL. No. vn. G 
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A rag of canvw scarce remains f 
Your pilof idly beats his brains— 

A cub that knows not stem from stenb 
Too high t* obey, too proud to learn~ ^ 

In vain you worry Heav'n with prayers z 
Think you that Heaven one farthing cares 
Whether a sailor prays or swears ? 

In vain yob sport your thre2Ldbare joke, , 

And call yourself “ Old Heart of Oak.'* 

No seaman, that can box his compass, 

Trusts to your daubs, or titles pompous. 

Take heed,^lest Boreas plays the mocker. 

And cry—" Tis snug in Davy’s locker.*' 
Though while on board as sick as hell. 

At shore, old girl, I ’wish you w^. 

Beware of shoals— of vdnd and weather. 

And try to keep your planks together ; 

Or else the rav'nous sea will gorge, 

And lodge you next the Royal George. 

Q« HORAT. FLAG. CARM. LIB. I. ODE XIV. 

O Navis ! referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus ? 6 1 quid agis i fortiter occupa 
Fortum. Nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remigio latus, 

£t malus celeri »ucius Afnco, 

Antennaeque gemant? Ac sine fimibus 
Viz durare carins 
Possint tmpeiiosius 
jEquor ? Non tibi sunt Integra lint ea. 

Non Dt, quos iterum pressa voces malo. 

Quamvts Pontkapinns^ 

Sylvtt filia nobOis — 

Jactes et genus, et nomen inn^e : 

Nil picds dmidus navita puppibus r 
Fufit— Ta. niii i«iftu * ' 

Ddw* IndSbrioDa, care; 
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of Horace* 

Nttper sollcitam qua; mihi ^dium ; 

I Nuuc desiderium, curaque non levis, 
interfiisa nitentes 
Vites nquora Cycladas I 


Undbustanding* that my last translatipn of an Ode of 
Horace did not displease the best judges^ I have taken the 
liberty to send you a second attempt, which I submit to your 
candor. It may seem matter of wonder to you, as it does to 
me, tliat neither Quintilian, nor Will Baxter, nor any * other 
hunter ojF allegories, should find out the real drift of this Ode, 
which is so vdTy easy to be discovered. Th^ case, in short, is 
as follows. — Augustus, in the midst of peace and tranquillity, 
felt, or feigned, an alarm, on account of some books written 
by persons suspected of an attachment to the party of Cato and 
Btutus, and recommending republican principles. Now, 
Horace having been a colonel in Brutus’s army, and being 
rather too free in professing his religious sentiments, naturally 
passed for an atheist and a republican. Augustus published an 
edict to tell his subjects how happy they all were, in spite of the 
• suggestions of, malcontents ^ commanding them to stick close 
to their old religions \ and threatening, that whoever was not 
active in assisting the government, should be treated as an 
enemy to church and state. Upon this occasion Horace read- 
er affected to read, for I will not take my oath to his sincerity-* 
a recantation. 'In one part of the Ode |ie says : Jupiter, who 
generally thunders and lightens in cloudy weather, now lias 
driven his chariot through the serene air.” This is so plain an 
emblem of Augustus fulminaring his censures in a time of 
perfect tranquillity, that it needs no farther comment. Our 
author refers to this circumstance agun, Carm. vii. 4. Coelo 
tomrdem credidimm Jovem regnare: pnesens Divas habehitur 
AugusHid* We have believed that Jupiter reigns thundering 
from he&ven: Augustus diall be esteemed a present God.” In 


' This Letter and Traulation allode, with great delicacy, ingenoity, and 
Jtne»8e, to the alarm about repubHcan principles, raised at the begiimiiig of the^ 
preKBtwar. ' ’ 
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another place he expressly calls Augustus Jupiter— Epist. i. 19 
— 4j3. « JRidesy ait^ et Jaois auribus ista You 

joke,** says he, « and reserve your verses for the ear of Jove.*' 
For all sovereigns, vrhile they are in power, are compared to 
the Sovereign of* the Gods, however weak, wicked, or worth- 
less they may be — 

• Nibil est ^uod credere de se 
Non possit, cum laudatur D!s aequa pote^as. 

I must not forget to add, that this Edict of the Emperor yfSLS 
followed by numerous addresses from large bodies of the^m^n. 
who were once called Romans. Allowing the reality of the 
plots, lamenting the decay of piety, and promising to^resist all 
innovation, and to defend his sacred Csesarean Majesty with 
their lives and fortunes. 

t 

HORACE, BOOK I. ODE XXXIV. 

Till now I held free-thinking notions. 

Gave little heed to my devotions, 

Scarce went to church four times a-year. 

And then slept more than pray’d, I fear ; 

But now I'm quite an alter’d man — 

1 quit the course I lately ran ; 

And giving heterodoxy o*er. 

Unlearn my irreligious lore. 

Yet, lest you entertain a doubt, 

1*11 tell you how it came about. 

Jove seldom lefs his lightnings fly, ^ 

Except when clouds obscure the sky. 

As well you know ; but, t*other morning, 

He thunder’d witliout previous warning. 

And flash’d in such a perfect calm, 

It gave me a religious qualm : 

Nor me alone— the frightful sound 
Reach’d to the country’s utmost bound ; 

And ev*ry river in the nation 
From concave shores made replicatiqp/ 


^ Shakespeare’s Juliift Cssar, Act I. Scene I. 
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71 ie brutish clods, in shape of cits, 

Wese almost frighten’d into fits. 
Ifenceforth I bow to ev’ry altar, 

^nd wish all infidels a halter. 

I see what poi/r your Gods can. show. 
Change low with high, and high With low ; 
Pull down the lofty from his place, 

And in 1 is stead exalt the fiase : 

Thus Fortune's gifts some lose, some gain, 
While mortals gaze and guess in vain. 

IlORAT. LIB. 1. ODE XXXIV. 

• 

Farcus deomm cultor et infirequens, 
Insanientis dum sapienti^e 
^Consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
Cogor relictos — Namque Diespiter, 

Igni conisco nubila dividcns, 

Plerumque, per purum tonantes, 

Egit equos, volucrcmque currum : 
Quo bnita tellus, et vaga flumina, ^ 

Quo Styx, et invisi horrida Tanari 
Sedes, Atlanteusque finis 
Concutitur — Valet ima summis 
Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens— Flinc apiccm rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit : htc posuisse gaudet. 


We have several Translations of Horace j but none that 1 
have seen appear to do the author justice. There is in Horace 
a grace, *a delicacy, a liveliness, a fulness of expression, and a 
harmony of versific?,^on, that at once captivate the ear and the 
heart. I need not explain to you how far short of these excel- 
lencies our translators in general have fallen. Having myself 
studied this poet with uncommon attention I have, with aUtmy 
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anight, endeayouKd to preserve these qualities in my version^ 
of lyhich I send you the inclosed Ode as a specunon. If you 
judge it to have less merit than the partial parent believesi you 
will still allow it, I hope, to soar above the common flights of 

modern poetry. ' It is not heavy as lead, like Mr. j nor < 

dull as ditch-water, like Anna Matilda ; nor mad as £ March- 

hare, like ,our present excellent Laureat; nor stupid but 

I ^ould never mabe an end, if 1 went on with ny comparisons. 
If this sample takes, I mean to publish a translation of the 
whole by subscription : it will be printed on wire-wove paper, 
and hot-pressed— not to exceed two volumes quarto. , A^reat 
number of engravings will be added by the most eminent 
artists. The obscenities will be left out of the common copies ; 
but printed separately for the use of the curious and critical 
readers. The passages that have an improper political ten-* 
dency will be carefully omitted \ such as — 

Sed magis 

Pugnas, et exactos t 3 rrannos 
Densum humeris bibit aune vulgus. 

« The clustering mob is more delighted to hear of battles 

and the expulsion of tyrants.” 

Or that address to Fortune— , 

Puipurei metuunt tyranni, 

Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem coluninam : neu populus freqciens 
'Ad anna cessantes, ad anna 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 

« Purple tyrants dread thee, 0 Fortune, lest thou shouldst 
kick down the standing pillar [of existing circumstances] ; lest 
the thrmgingfoptdMezhwldnmm t\e loiterers to arms, to 
4RMS ; and demolish the empire.” 

But these passages are very few, aad shall be studi- 
ously suppressed. Luckily, Horace is full of loyal efiu- 
sions, which I shall endeavour to renderc^ith spirit as well as 
fidelity. What, for instance, can be more applicable than the 
,folfewing passage to the pre^ut war i 
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, ■- Ditt 
^ Lat^que victnces caterv8B» 

Consiliis Juvenis repressaB^ 

Sensere, quid mens rite« quid indoles 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus 
Posset — quid Augusd paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 

<< The armies, so long and so far victofiousi- were checked 
by the conduct of a young Prince, and became sensible what 
' could be done by a mind and a disposition duly nurtured under 
an •auspicious roof-r-what could be achieved by the patema 
faction of Augustus to the young Neroes.** 

But it is time to release you from this tedious preface, and 
give you my specimen. — ^Why, thus it runs, then : 

HORACE, BOOK 1. ODE XXVII. TRANSLATED. 

^Fv, friends ! were glasses made for fighting, 

* And not your hearts and heads to lighten f 
Quit, quit, for shame, the savage fashipn, 

Nor fall in such a bloody passion. 

** Pistols and ball for six T' what sport ! 

How distant from Fresh lights and Port !" 

Get rid of this ungodly rancour : 

And bring your — elbows to an anchor. 

Why, though your stuff is plaguy heady, 

111 try to hold one bumper steady. 

Let N ^ but say, what wench's eyes , 

Gave him the wound, of which he dies. 

You won't — then, d if 1 d|nnk I 

A proper question this to blink ! 

* Come, come ; for whomsoe'er you feel 
Those pains, you always sin genteel. 

And were your girl the dirtiest drab- - 

• (You know 1 never was a blab) 

Out with it ; whisper soft and low • 

What ! is%| she i the filthy frow! 

You've got a roaring sea to tame. 

Boy, wordiy of a better fiainel 
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'What Lapland witch, what cunning man. 
Can free you from this haridan ? 

* St. George himself, who slew th6 dragon, 
Would idly waste his strength this hag on. 

« 

nORAT. CAKM. 7. 27 . 

N^tis in usum laetitiis scyphis 
Pugnare* Ihracum est ; tollite barbanim 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum 
Sangiiineis prohibete rixi^. 

Vino et lu<!ernis Medus acinaces 
Immane quantum discrepat : impium 
* Lenite claihorem, sodales, 

£t cubito remancte presso. 

Vultis seven me quoquc sumere 
Partem Falemi I Dicat Opuntiae 
Prater Megillx, quo beatus 
Vulnere, qua pereat sagitta. 

Cessat voluntas i Non alia bibam 
Mercede : quae te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubescendis adurit 
Ignibus, ingenuoquc semper 

Amorepeccas. Quicquid habes, age; 
Depone tutis auribus. Ah miser! 
Quanta laborabas Charybdt, 

Digne puer meliore flamma I 

Quae saga, quis te solvere Thessalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit Deus i 
Via illigatum te triformi 
Pegasus ezpediet chimsera. 
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J CHART OF TEN NUMERALS IN TWO 
HUNDRED TONGUES. 


Ordo. , 

Noab’s three sons. 
J. Assyrians. 


. . S Khathai- 
( Scythians 


Genus. 


Ass3rrians. 

Arabians, 

South Persians, . 
Egyptians, 

Sorth Prrsfttns, 
Scythians intra 
ct extra Imaum, drc. 


Species. Religion. 


Chaldee, 

Ifthrew, 

etc. 


All are 

Moslems. 


Armenians, — Christians. 
The Goths ) -..X* > 
of Europe, 

the Massagets. — extinct. 


3 • • SarmatiT, M edes, 
Sar-madai. Parthiaos. 
Saniiatar. Samaritans, 


Vendi 

Poles. 

Heruli 

Russians. ^ 

EcUcs. 

Kossacs. 

JJronians. 



Georgians. 

Circassians, 


§ 


All 

are 

Gbris- 


4, Seres Siamese. The Northern and "^Few in- 

Indi. of tlic Balic tongue, &e. Southern Sdeedare 

Hindoos, East-lndians. 


5. Sin» 


*i A few are converted. 


Barbaric Nations from the Nortli to the South, according to their degrees 
of liarbarism. 


6. Samoieds Ostiacs, Y unils Ac. 

7. Yakuts Yukagirs, Expelled Tartars. 

a. Koriacs Tekukehi. 

9. Kampchadals Kurilitm • * • - resemble the Japanese. 


Prince WWAam's Sound. 


J Nearly all 
^are Greek 
1 Christiaiw. 


* 10 . 


11 . 


MandsAours, Manohiscs, 

or Tongiisss 

Mongols, 


I The rolhig people > 
in China. 

Calfflucs •••• I Soongars 

I Tonguts. > 
I Burats, j 


A few are 

Christians. 

Ditto of 
the Rnssiaa 
church. 
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12. TSfttan, 
or Uttiu. 


IS. JilMIS. 


TVHkt. 
Khosan. 
Vsea, or 
Siberians. 

Finlanders. 

Eathoiiians. 

lAnUm d erg, 

Hungdnant, 


14. KAiM-I$Uaid» 

By this route the New World i 


Nol, 

Bask 

or 


Teleuts. ■ 
I^ennians, or 
Biarms. 
jAwnthut. 
Votiacs, anr* 
Ciiennisses. 
Vonils, and 

OiMCB. 


Norion-Sbiiad. 
ks peopled. 


THE MOTHER-TONGUES. 


Hebrew, 


Chaldee. 


Arabic. 



THE DIALECTS. 

fdrpednien i 
Arab qf Freadiyro^ 
Morocco. mtneuUion. 

wahad oinud 

tluneine •— tnein * 
tleta 
arba 
kenua 
setta — setta 

sebba saba 

thninia temenia . 

taseud— — > tsaeud 

ashra asbara 

mia ■■ ' ■ ■■■■ 

elf 


Jtnfpee, 

ewdShOhi. iheeqme. thet 


PumCfOr The Modem 
\e. Maliete. Eiktepic, or The dead 
the Abyeoimaa. Saaecrit, 


pari 

Ida 

idvat 



- 




ChrutioMi 

1 

yean 

ian 

yeat 

bochet 

elmd 

2 

seen 

sin 

snet 

tnci 

sannt 

S 

cnt 

querad 

crat 

llieta 

salos f 

4 

koosi 

qnos 

arba 

hcrbba 

reboB 

5 

summost 

cemoaf 

kemsa 


kamos 

6 

sntb— east 

seddise 

cast 

sitta 

areb 

r 

sad 

sa 

saba 

sebo 

sanbat 

a 

tempt 

tern 

tempt 

tmieoa 


9 

taui 

tsa 

tcaa 

dibha ey 

, , 

10 

murrow 

maraoh 

adiota 

hashra 


ISO 

■ ' ' ■ - 

* " ~ 




twp 

woappQwMi 


c 

- 






Ml 400 Taagm. 

4fg^ 

Permm* tkeaame. German WeUh, IrUk, BUeaymu 

proiutn- 
dation. 

I Yek' yeck- jau on yn aon bat 

du ■ dew - daa dan doy — j- do bi 

seh • M — dre — trair tii — tcora — irn 

cbebar — char satar — pedairo— • peduar — ketbra — laa 

5 pibuge — pauch — - pinaa* — pump — pymp — kuie boat 

6 siieah sbeah — apay^ — chwecb auex — aeiabear aey 

7 heft liaft ae aaith ■ aheaxd— ahaapi 

8 hesht — baabt — ate wytli — — oclit aliorci 

9 null no nehe naw niji vednuy 

[Q deb dab laa deg deix amar 

aslioora 

^l(Jp aad — " — ■ ail 

300,000 Chria- 
tiaosiQ 

Moo.'SjGiptey, MtdabarfOr Cagim, or 

or TamuL Citigakae, 

, Stmscrit. HinduBtanL the §ame. 


1 

£c 

ek 

latitude 10 . 

onn-u - 

O 

onnu, 


htitnde 8 .* 
ek-kai 

t 

dwan 

day • 

read-u - 

undu. 

rrnda. 

_ 

do-kai 

3 

traya 

tin 

mun-u - 

rindu. 

nuindu 

1 

tgQ<ai 

4 

chatiir 

tzar — 

nal-u - 

nalu 

— 

batar-ai' 

5 

pancba 

penge 

aiij-u - 

anji. 

— 

'palw 

6 

ahat 

tzo ■ - - 

aar-u. - 

anju. 

am 


high-at 

7 

sapta 

tatee 

ail-u - 

elu 


hatt 4 i 

b 

aabU 

aatsa 

ett-u - 

ettu, 


attai 

9 

nova 

nouy 

OH- 

ittu. 

OUI- 

_ 


10 

dasa 


padd-u- 
patt-u - 

bedn 

pattu 


yai 

daha- 

SO 



imi 

line- 

du 

_ 



100 


paddu • 


A few 
Ghriatiana 
in 

Three in the Burmak Entire, Myamman^ Siam^ 

€T or 


Roinaga. 

Roataam, 

Bmga, 

Bamiak. 

Tmmuf. 

1 awg 

aik 

ak 

teet 

Doong 

S doo 

doo 

de 

hueet 


‘.3 teen 

teen 

teen 

tfaonm 

aam 

4 tchair 

tsar 

aa-ree 

lay 

see 

5 pan- 80 -ee 

pans 

pas 


haw 

6 raw 

tso 

tsoe 

kiaook 

hoc 

7 aat 

aat . 

aa-toY 

bat 

knhneet 

kyaet 

8 aw-toa 

lawt 

abeet 

payt 

ka-wo 

9 no-naw 

no 

no 

ko 

10 dua-ao-a 
so 

100 

doa 

doa 

tasay 

seet 


Taigay. 
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Bang 
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ahee 

haaw 

honk 

aayt 

K- 

diMt 



miirHjj I 
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A Gtart tjf 10 Kmerals 


tovn DIALECTt or 
' ONB TOBOKE. 



lUoUatf. 

Kokmn, ‘ 

Passooko, 

Maploo, 

Flay,\, 

Play, 2. 


1 

a-maw 

moo 

tay-doe 

ra-doe 

lay- 

doc 

!lay- 

-doe 

miOi 

s 

a-nee 

palmee 

kee-doe ! 

ree-doe 

nee- 

doe 

nce- 

dof 

ban 

s 

o-boom 

pa-toon 

so-doe 

song-doe 

soiing- 

doe 

soiinir- 

doc 

pool 

4 

ma-ree 

poon-hee 

loo-ec-doe 

lee-dn . 

lee- 

doe 

yay- 

dne 

lee- 

doc ! 

yay- 

llflC 

pou 

5 

man-Kaw 

poon-ho 

^oy-doc 

yay-doe 

soon 

• 6 

to-rok 

poo-sook 

hoo-doe 

hoo-doe 

koo- !koo- j 

doe '(loo 1 

tc-raw 

7 

tB•ray^ 

poo-aes-ac 

noo-ee-doe 

may-doe 

iioae- Jnoae- 

doe iilii 

ka-po 

8 

nce-paw 

poo^esay 

hoo-doe 

ho-doe 

ko- jko- 

doe- (loj 

tatrsam 

9 

ma-pil 

poon-go 

koo-ee-doe 

koo-cc-doe 

koo-ee 

[•doe 

koO'Ce- 
doe j 

1^-see 

10 

tar«raw 

poo-haw 

tat-chee. 

/ 

tait-clic€ 

tas-scc 

tayt'see 

tso 


On the 

yerthof North lat. 15^* lat. iiiits Iat.35**' 
Few Benffol is qf Cochin- centre ! 

Christians Kookist, Thibet China, China Ja}mn, 

in or M itiicon- .... two other itscon- 

Siam. the same, Lankits. Tancui. verts. ” ^ specimeiis. verts. 


1 

acy 

cheic 1 

kat-ka 

dgi 

mot 

y 

i. 

ebeed 

!sjo- 

li'lliltll 

2 

pic . • 
or dzi 

gnea 

nce-ka 

nee 

hai 

eiil 

Ian 

no 

1 

|ni 

3 

saem 

soom j 

toom-ka 

Slim 

teng 

san 

san 

sanh 1 

•'an 

4 

sie 

aea 

lee-ka 

chc 

ben 

ssee* 

si 

sre j 

si 

,H 

ha 


riinga-ka 

?no 

lang 

on 

u 

ko KO 

6 

hook 

tru 

rook-a 

(ink 

lak 

Ion 

leo 

larq 

rok 

7 

tset 

toon 

serbc-ka 

dunn 

hai 

tsi 

tzi 

shir 

sits 

8 pet 

ghe 

rict-ka 

dja. 

tang 

pa 

pa 

preh 1 

iafs 

9 ' 

can 

goo 

koa-ka 

aril 

chin 

kiooii 

tZfll 

caow 1 

kri 

10 

n 

sieb 

sieb-cet 

rbutnin- 

bto 

chn-chicc 

KGOin- 

ka 

dju- 

tamha 

taap 

die 

iilli 

shiy 

diap 

die- 

fju 

sjnits ' 
Sjunits 
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A OmM 10 Kmerah 


The 17 or £0 Diakcts of Australia^ or the SAHh Sea* 

Mecassarm | Sam 
in 1.^ 





Madagaa- 

her, 

inl.f00 5‘ 

B 

1 

91 

sec-jee 

e-raike 


i 

SB 

ro-ro ’ 

dooe 

lo-la-ye 

S 

tloo 

toldoo 

te-loo 

loo-Iec-loo 

4 

paat 

mm 


lo-pah 

5 

lumung 

lec-mo * 1 

Ice-moo 

Ice-mo 


ny-dee 


dooa 


tul-loo 
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in, 200 Tongue$. 


S « OS 0» 

if. J II Iff 1 F 

Magmiamt* 

uil.7.®N. • 

opeeto 

oaloo 

oteeo 

opooloo 

HI HI 

Canun^ 

, or MiUueeOm 

|||F|r|Fppifp|f| 

New 

si 

in L40°. S. 

shit 

peeh 

caow 

chap 

5 HI 

D. 


1 1 1 

' 1 * ‘ II 

^Msaafro. 

in 1. 1. ^ 

I?* I 1 

tong 

oroo 

othey 

oang 

aeem 

ma- 

long 

Peltwltlet,m 

lat.r.® 

nil 

larah 

diia 

telloo 

apat 

leemah 

Piggy lofea. 

g-g g; ^ » 

l?s 1 1 

e P 

B 

tahi 

houah 

to-hou 

fah 

biina 

hono 

rVashitak, 
by 0 French 
Foy Offers 

tik 

war 

sioa 

samfoor 

oser 

serou 

kior 

tiak 

rim 

onini 

lat. ». ® 

wo-gul 

boola 

brewy 

The Sydaey, 

^ewS.1Viilee. 

M Hi 

New 

CaledonU. 


Danuih. 

1 een 

SwedUh, 

'•en 

German, 

etn 

AngUf 

Saxcn. 

an 

Mweo^ 

GeiiUc, 

lat. 45. Latin, 
uniis 

Greek, 

heis 

2 to / 

• two 

awey 

tva 

dno 

doe 

3 tre ■ • . j . . . 

•tre w 

drey 

tlireo 

tres 

treia 

4 fire 

•fyra 

▼ier 

feover 

fid V or quataor teasereo 

.5 fem 

•fem 

fanf 

fif 

qoinqne pente 

6 8e\ 

• •aex 

secbs 

six 

saibs aex 

hex 

7 »yr 

--aiu 

Bieveo 

oeotbn 

nbiin oepteiD 

liepta 

8 aatte 


acht 

eahta 

, octo 

octo 

9 ni 

•nie 

neun 

nigeu 

^ novem 

ennea 

10 ti 

• tie 

aehen 

theo 

taihuii decehn 

deka 

100 ethundrede etthundrade 

bnndert 


oentnrn 

hekpton 

1000 cn tmeiid 

etttnsende 

tioaend 
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in 200 Tongues* 


ns 



nfoiigouls^ «r 
KaUfuSf or 
Elvuilu 0 / 
laliiiid 

' KahttuJe^t or 
(Hral U'lU'ts 
' Kulpaks, 
c 4d ' . 

Durats. 

LamoutSf or 
Totiffiise. 
lal. 6?°. 

Mamhm\ 
or Mahe/uit, 
lat, 44V 

1 

negc 

nege 

nege 

ouniinnii 

eiiiii 


choiir 

diujiir 

koir 

IJioiir 

ilio 

3 

ipirba 

sriirba 

ifiirbuQ 

elann 

iliCn 

4 

diirba 

darbo 

ilerbyn 

digoiiii 

iiiil 

• 5 

tabu 

tabu 

tubiiii 

toiiiigonn 

-iiindja 

6 

dbiir&;a 

spv-'r. 

d&ergon 

iiiouii:;ann 


r 

(lolo 

doln 

doion 

unrianii 

jiiaadau 

8 

^ . 

iiaiiiia 

naiiiia 

iiajaiiiaii 

'Ijepkami 

laachnii 

p 

JlISSU 

jes.su 

jihiiii 

oiiioiiimv 

line 

10 

(irban 

arba 

ai ban 

iner 

loan 

100 

(iso 

•ho 

dsoi! 




Probably parts of’Hiblc in llieso sixj aii»l Ibi* Uible riitire in the above three. 
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lutnifiiuillta. 
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Kurile Islands 
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. . __ 

-1 lent inn 
m SuHi r's 

lal. :>.i\ 

Oonalaska. 

lal. 

.'/Vu'&VfMI,'. 
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irkcii 

kcimii^s 
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toil 
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3 
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'.sitnsqiial 

tdie 
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kaiiuogii 
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» knsdia * 

> lie 
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seehn 
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.S 
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diuiig 
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6i 
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7 
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scdiiug 
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kiinidla 

koratook 

lioii-ainpf * 


base 



N. B. America tvus peopled by this rout clearly. 
VoL. IV. — No. VII. M 


















A Chart qfji0> Nmerah 


lU 

As one plain indication of the multitude of tongues into wliicii the Holy’' 
Bible has not yet been translated, this Chart of Numerals has been collected 
by me, and is dedicated to the Subscribers and the Committee of the 
Bible Society, to Dr. ,Valpy, to Granville Sharp, Esq. as o laborious 
proof of the Author's high respect for the Society, and his Yvishes for its 
success. 
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in SOO Tongues. 

The follcmng six tribes of Pagans and of Schamamsts lie on the 

Polar Share ^ Western America^ 

Qwhen 

JiitiJiak t. and Three specimens of the Noatka^' Nmdo- Charlolti^s 

' Smmi ioDfsae, wessus Island, 

River, Uit.49.° lat. 44.° lat.ol.® 

I » I ^ • 


fsawuk salinac Avoncliaw saonclion 


akkla atla itoompaw .stonck 


stanclion 



6|iiiffluliri jiioctpoo 
7 


i 

utiiliipoo 

i 

- i 

atliluqueJl 




liiahliuo llmecoo 


I /ViwtY 

Port t ' U-ilfiai/i's 
Dtx Pran^aiH, I SttunJ. lat. 58. 
° or 58. 1 Idt. 00. ® 


eatza 

yawmo- ! 
iiec 

DU 

toboh 


sawlmt- 


tec 

niipn 

shawco 

atlipii 

shawco* 

pee 

atlcual j 

j 

slialiin- f 

doliiii 1 

I— 



Norfolk , 

Sound, I 

lat. .54.° The same, I Same, 


l,keirrk 

I 




.i iiei'^k 
-Ua-alv-iiouii 


.Vkeit-scliine 


jtai-lia Itaike tcil'k 


|olui-kt-lo Itukoon takonno 


koc-liecno kaeheenejkitciiiu 


klo-touscbou 


t taka-toii>chou kci'Chil-ho tacka- 
; too-slioc 


8jii(Mykatoii>rhoa llicw iiuska- 

I too-^boc 
































































Probably parts of the Bible in these three. Probably part of the Bible in these two. | All the Bible ui these two. 


vn 200 Tongues, 117 






















































A Ckati ^ 10 Numerals 


Hi 


All, or parts of these twelve tribes, have been perverted by, anil some are 
now hearing, Mahometan preachers. ^ 


li'srnmi. Caskna, 

lat. J20.® lat. 18.® 


Fel4Mpii. 

lat. 13.® 


1 lakka 


tieiyah 


esiory 


2 

3 

4 

5 


endec 

nieskoo 

dekoo 

okoo 


bcoyon 

okon 

foodoo 

brat 


sir.kaba, or 

cookaba 

sisajec 

sibakcer 

fool nek 


t 6 


araskoo 


7 

8 
9 

10 


fill shoo 
tallore 
lilkar 
meiko 


sheedah 

bookai 

takoos 

tarrah 

gcnmali 


footnek- ' 

enorj' 

footuck- 

bookaba 

fool lick- 

Kisajee 

footiick- 

sibakeer 

siban- 

kony^fi 





ilfirnno. { 

.S!(rairop//irs. 

Bomhara 





JaUomkatUm, i 

Kasftan^ Kmrta* 

and 

River 


Jidoffv. 

ike Mune, 

or Swoo. 1 

ijitufamar, near 

Jilandinffoci. 

iZambih, 



AloiifC'limtiana.l 

Bonditra. 




lat. 


lat. 90®. 

lat. 13.® 

lat. 11.® 

lat. 12.® 

i 

weau* 

1 

an 

kidding 

bani 

killin 

killing 



or ben 






yar 

fidding 

fillo 

foob 

foola 

M 


aiet 

sarra 

sicco 

sabba 

saba 


|P«t 

iiianet 

iiani 1 

naiTuto 

iiani 

none 

‘‘1 


gur-um 

•oolo 

karrago 

loolo 

looloo 

N. B. add 

seni 

toomo 

woro 



iiidom or 5 

soolo-ma- 

Dcro 

oroDglo 



1 

fidding 


8 ;to wean, yar, 

Boola-ma* 

sego 

lie 

sae 




sarra 




9yat, yanet; 

sooia-ma- 

kabbo 

conunta 

convntee 


, 


nani 




10 |fook 


onff 

tamo / 

tang 

tang 

11 fook-aug- 
.'lynan 


1 

1 
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in SOO Tongues* 


The Mahometiu A Bible in the 

Foolaks, Soo-soo, 

lat. 17/' the same^ lat. 9.** 


' Parts in the Ihellom 

and Tinameetnear 
to Sierra Leona, or lat« 9.^ 


ikalcD 

go 

jh* ring 

nim-bnl 

pin 

2 Alia 

dcddee 

|fi-riiig 

nin-ting , 

prung 

discba 

j 

iottec 

Ishu-kung 

nin-raa 

pisa-as 

4|nant 

nee 

■■ ■ 

naani 

nin-liy-nl 

pa-andee 

5 

'lulu 

jonce 

jshoo-li 

niii-men 

to-niat 

6^ 

umh 

j«go 

|slie*ni 

men-bnl 

rokin 

' 7 

umklu 

jo- 

|8liu-li-fi-riiig 

mcn>tii]g 

day-ring 

8 

saec 

• 

dredoe , 
je- 1 

sliti>li-nia- 

Hhu>kuiig 

iiicn-raa 

day-sa-as 

• 

9 

kaiiuuict' 

tott ce ' Aliu-1i-nia>na- 

je>noc a-ni 

mon-liy'iil 

day-ngaanlee 

■7“ 

10 

flan 

i 

sappo 

|fflO 

wa>a-ang 

to-fot 




foo-niingki-ring 




Paptti 

Tibbno. 

lat. 


Uung-o. 


Hottentot . . the 
lat. same. 


Lagoa Baa. the Co^. 

lat. 34.® lat. 25.® 


1 

irono 

kadenda 

koi-sc 

qua^ 

t‘bin-gea 

eenyc 

2 

.. 

cm-birr 

kam-ae 

kam 

scbcrcy 

zimbe- 

anie 



ageaso 

- 

attik 

aiii-ao 

gona 

trirarou 


A 

fnsso 

mend ill 

giia-tu-i 

bakie 



.h 

Co 

- 

mC'tuka 

gone 

thanon 

caiio 

. a. 

6 


8ii-bo ti- 
keda 

kru bi 


tlidiiou-iia- 

cbeiige-va 

bsin. 

tantaat* 

7 


OW 

gna-tig-na 


liiaiiou'ua- 

trebeze 

... 

xin- . 

8 


aebatoia 

gnin-ka 


thanou- 

tri-rar-on 

zin-toam* ' 
na-eae 

__9 

\ 

“^05 

atili 

tii-mink. 

ma 


thanon-na> 

mann-aw 

tiuun* 

numye 

10 

raarkum 

buff' 

gomat-se 


koomau 

ieeshui^ ^ 
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CODICJS Msn AVIENI COLLATIO. 


Editoribus S.. 

( 

OuM in Miscell^neifi vestris Criticis Mstofum Collationes locum 
habcant, non omnino forsaii ingratum fucrit, si cx optima^ notse 
Codicc variantes in Avieni fabulis Icctiones memorabiliores cum 
eruditorum* cboro commuiiicatsc fuerint. Extat autem hie, 
quern dice, liber, mira arte in menibranis pulcherrimis scriptus, 
inter Mstos Gnleanos, quos adservat instructissima Sanctse 
Trinitatis Collcgli apud Caiitabrigienses bibliotheca. In Catalogo 
Mstorum in Avglifi ci Hibernia numcratur 6124*. 290. vol ii. 
part 1. 

‘ Antequam in fabulas transimus, notandum videtur quod in 
hoc Msto Icgitur, Epistola Avir/nl ad Thcodosium ilia 
quidem, quam L. Greg. Gyraldus sux Avieni vitx intexuit, ct 
quam in Phaedri et Avieni editione Maittairianu post dedk'uiionem 
insertam videbitis. In hac nihil varictatis obscrvalioiie dignum 
inter librum editum et scriptum inverii, nisi quod in linea 
quiiidecima, cum ediderunt quas Grercis iainbis Gabrias repetens^ 
in Msto habetur quas et liabrin& auctor iambis pedibus repetens^ 

Sequitur « Procemiumy^ quod, quia in Editione Maittairiaiia 
non comparet, nescio an in ceteris, hie insertum volui : quamvis 
ab Avieni manu profectum non ausim affirmare. * 

Lector, tioii fabulas ^'|H'ctcs, mhI tr-ii'lc niugis quid. 

Uurc niorans quid i'cs|>oiidi paiiea, ro:rutiis. 

'Mane Deuin c\oi'o, fatiiulot parvusqiu; ll>vi^o; 

** Parti tiistpi*' itidico labon-N : 

Iiule lego, Piia'brniqi'c cio, Mnsiiinquo la(’o.^sd : 

“ Tuuc oleo corpus fiuigur, iiiolliqiie |iuui'vti'ti 
“ Siriiigo, libc'iis ; aiiiniu gawdensque, ar fcciiore liber. 

“ Pruiidco, poTo, raiio, liido, lavu, ra*iio, qiiiesco.*’ 

Sfud obiter observandum, quod, si hsec Avieni sunt, in versu 
terSo Dcum dixit poeta, ut Theodosio gratularetur ; Theodosius 
enim uterque Christianam hdem vehementer vindicavit. In 
sexto versu, pro fungor^ videtur legendum ung(n\ In sequence, 
StringOf barbarum quiddam sonat ; illud Yfero proculdubio voluit 
atfptor, quicunque fuerit, se corpus exercendo' attenuate. 

' Jam vero ad ipsas fabulas animum vertanjj^^s, quarum auctor in 
hoc Codice Arknust non Avienus, audit. 

M. 1). B. 


' Vide Martiaiis £pig. I. Iv. 90 . Edit. 
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Codicis MsH Avieni collatio, cum Editione MaiHairuma^ ques» 
anno 'i*7\S.prodiit, 


Fab. IK vcr. 6. toto* •• •(!!<?.] 
•dic7;? MS. 

^ U. sublimes • • in aur/is] 
subli]n 2 s...in auns. 

IV. 8. paulatim nrescere] pau- 

latini zVicrescere 

V. 12. pavicbs- .boves] pavidas 

• •boves. 

51. 13 & 14. Hi versus, 
qui Epimythii vocan- 
tur, ab hoc Codice ab- 
sunt; quod et in fabulis 
nonnullis aliis factum ; 
non male, ut vide- 
tur, ‘ cum ista Epimy- 
thca Disticha monasticum 
quiddam plcrumque sa- 
piunr. 

Yii. 3. qu/dam] quondam. 

9. et wexis] /nncxifl. 

14. AUoquitur] o^ig^mlitur. 
Viu. 6. magnz/zn prccibus solli- 
citassc Jovem] magn». 

IX. 7. Horum alter'] Horum 

wms. 

X. 13 & 14.] Hi versus desunt. 

XI. 7. Con/i /wgcrct] Con^wi- 

geret. 

10. brevi cum] brevi est 
qum. 

XI. 15 & 16.] Desunt. 

XII. 9. prefers] proc^7.v. 

■ 13. 14. 15. 16.] Desunt. 
xni. S. Post ubi] Hufic ubi. 

IS & 14.] Desunt. 

XIV. 15. 16. 17..’''^] Desunt. 


XV. 11. innumems plumas 

variavet't ordo] innumera;. 

15 8c 16.] Desunt 
XVII. 2. rahidas*»fertts]pavi» 
das ••boves. ' 

15. medio] media. 

19 & 20.] Desunt 
XVIII. 4. ooans] amans. 

7. ten^are] tewerare. 

13. Sed postquam] Sic post- 
quam. 

ibid, tauros disjunxit] animos 
disjunxit. 

15. ex iy7.sis] ex i/lis. 

16. Qui cupzY ex nostra] 
Qui cupet nostra. 

XIX. 3. cunctls certamen haberi] 
cunctis al^ectum et haberi. 

6. in astra] in tethra. 

15 & 16.] Desunt 

XX. 16. vota diuma] yoxzjur 
tura. 

17 & 18.] Desunt 
XXII. 7.Praesta5i^facilis] Pne- 
standz facllis. ^ 

ibid, rogfflwrit ^popos^r}^ ‘ 
XXI II. 4. compositurus] exp09i^ 
turus. 

11. fati.] farti. 

XXIV. 10. In/irmit] Ingemit. 

11. wostri] vestru 

XXV. 1. extremaw • • fld onww] 
extrema • • in ora. 

10. fallaczs...vot 2 r]fallacf... 
voto. 

17 & 18.] Desunt. 


Vide Bcntl. ad Horat. Art. 337. 



1^2^ • CodiciSi 

^ XXVI. 13 & H ] Desunt. 

xxviii. 1. recr/zsiinti] result^ 
anti. 

13. inform/] informs. 

16. posse ] posse/. 

XXIX. .S. memdroTum] ntmdo^ 

rum. 

7. simul" asp/e/eKs] simul 
aspej://. 

32. ore] orfl. 

23 & 24.] De'.unt. 

XXX 5. exc^ti] 

15. iotirs in cianina- - (/mews 
pps.set]^e;72e7/5 in clamiia... 
tolirs posset. 

18. peccatis abstinuisse] a 
pcccatis abstinuisse. 

XXXI. 1 1 . Disco iatnen] Disco 

igUur, 

12. facies] facle^s. 

xxxn. 3. </epositis] disposals. 

9. congresstis • • aust^sj con- 

gress2/’/{« •ausf/m. , 

XXXiii. 2. dam.] da.^at. 

xxxiv. 2. ante suaf] ante maltr, 

1.3. /M^/derct] condcret. 

XXXV. 3. eduarit] -educit. 

10. rcl/;ig'z<itj rcmitiit, 

1 1, at hirsuto] cb hirsuto. 


4^c. 

IG. Ill melibra refeti] vocal, 
XXXVI . 1 2. ire projpe] ire po^JiC, 
1 8 cum miscros • • /egat] qmm 
miscros^regat. 
xxxvii.] Hxc d' sequens 
fabula non leeuntvr in 

Msto, 

xxxix,. 10. affirmes] aflimin^w. 

15. atist^] aus/j;. 

16. ipse malos] esse males. . 
XL. 2. ibat in arnw] ibat inirt:, 
XLi. 11. hac • * figntal 

figurn/M. 

1 2 . imber aquis'} imber agen^s, 

17. post hri?c] posthac. 

XLii 4. fldstitit] eowstitit. 

5. Imp/ws] Impi^er. 

8. Immn'ita pcmdvm morte] 
Imm/// trislis morte. 

10. Hew, mihi] Hc^ tibi. 
*ll..extte] ex me. 

14, ra5id/ • • liip/] mjndo^* 
lupo. Hie enim, ut et 
alii fere omnes, MS. 7’rtb/- 
dus^ in rapidus^ ubicunqiie 
ea vox occurrit, conver* 
tit. 

15. subiZuntur] subeuntur. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 


LwH witli AmrlhCsi liquid name tlie Nine, 

And .sweetly flow thro* all the royal lim;. Popk. 


SlR> * ‘ 

As you will of course give place to the Prize 
Ode on the Death of the Princess Ar?elfi, you will alloifcr, 
perhaps, a few remarks to accompany its publication*. 

subject is easy enough^ and well suited to Greek 
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On the Camh'idge Xjreck Ode for 181 1 . 

aapphics. For however melancholy in itself and august in its. 
associations, he must be a hr/og who could raise 

, much pore out of it after all than — Versus inopes rcrum 
nugseque canorse: and this task Mr. Bailey h^s not unhappily 
fulfilled. But if, after making good the iirst part of the distich, 
his Ihibition extend seriously to realise the second ; a greater, 
a more substantial, and a more gloomy work is opening 
before him, in the setting of the Georgium Sidus itself 
—of that star, whose eventful career if traced for half 
a century in our horizon, might demand a Pindar for thoughts 
tiflit breathe, and words that bum,” and a Gray for feljcity 
and address in the selecting and combining of the topics. 
Leaving th2% friendly hint with Mr. Bailey, whose good sense 
will not fail to appreciate and profit by it, I shall offer a few 
remarks on the ' particular ode before me, and then suggest 
what has occurred to my mind on the composition and struc- 
ture of the Greek sapphic in general. 

The successful" candidate on these occasions must not be 
reproached, if he fail of attaining the dark grandeur of Rams- 
den or Rennall,^if he be less perspicuous than Tomlinc, or fall 
short of that inimitable union of the phrase of Greek with the 
English poesy which distinguishes the Jtwenum Curas of 
Tweddell. It is enough, if he carries off the prize from the 
rivals of his own day. If to an inferior production the medal 
be awarded, the shame Kes with others, not with the con- 
queror. Sedit, qui timuit, ne non succederet. True : but 
true also, dpeus ct famam recte petit experiens vir. So much 
is due Tw as) vg(OTrio>Ti tcuv xa$’ kotvTov* So much at least is 
due to Mr. Bailey. 

The beauties of this ode, which, to do the author justice, is 
very clear and intelligible, will immediately recommend them- 
selves to the candid reader. To the critic belongs an office 
less pleasing to him, but more instructive and useful to others* 
I. proceed in the attempt to discharge it. The following are 
very striking faults. 

Of all reflections, the one most calculated to soothe the 
sorrow of those ^|io survive the objects of their love, is that 
which arises from the hope of meeting again in a better state. 
TJiis sentiment, even when poorly touched by the Fagax^^goet, 
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.delights the heart : but what fascination should spring from 
it dn the Christian lyre ? It is very strange then, that Mr. 
Bailey has not only left this fine source of consolation unopened, 
but absolutely adopted the lugubrious ideas of the Greek poet, 

Ev^oiisv au fiai\a fLctnolv uTspfjiOm vi^ypsTOV uvvoVf ^ 

and exhorted the father not to weep over his child for the 
tritest of all trite reasons — flavriv Egorovs. « And is 

this all?" 

A second instance of bad management where the good seems 
obvious, appears at^ the close of the ode. To tell tlie Kiifg, 
encompassed as he then lay, with darkness and misery, tliat he 
should jet be happy; if intended of happiness .in this life, 
was right in the face of all human probability. If of the felicity 
SQ promised the scene is to be sought iu another world, why 
not more explicitly developc the thought ? Why not,^ after 
the fashion of Tweddcll, — ^apis Matinse more modoque— 
catch the bright images from the sequel to Beattie’s Hermit ; 
and paint the gloomy night in which the Sun of Britain was 
rapidly falling, as prelusive only to a glorious dyot^rstfri; of light 
and life and joy for ever ! 

A short specimen of minuter remarks shall close this part of 
my letter. 

St. iv. V. 14. of the nightingale wailing, 7 rav«]xspsy 51 — ^how 
much inferior in truth and pathos to the << Flct iwclemy* &c. 
of Virgil ! 

St. vi. T. 21, 2. A'dp4TE^....ylAa9‘0‘«v, hoc es^ iyi}Ma,v — a 
form ambiguous at least, and much better avoided. Generally, 
the omitted augment should be more charily allowed. 

St. viii. V. 29. oi/Ssy ov x. r. A. Is this mode of 

combining the negatives correct ? Surely It is not usual. 

St. xi. a charming stanza, wonderfully tender and delicate. 

St. xvi. V. 63. The hiatus of xal in this part of the verse 
before ovx not tolerable. More on the open vowel hereafter! 
These are little points ; I grant it ; the sooner therefore they 
are decisively settled, the better. 

St. xvii. V. 65. c-oi so circumstanced, ^s placed ill and 
Awkwardly. 
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Greek Ode for 1811. 

St. xxi. V. Sly 2. m...... l^oAeoXe — ^Mr. Bailey ought to 

knowy is — ** now that she is dead.” He doubtless meant,* 

when she died.” 

And so rightly below, st. xxv. v. 97, 8. ore....TgpiWs. . . . 

St. xxiii. V. 91, 2. Asyeiv ri | ecrp^sro ^aova x.r.X. Is there 
sufiigent authority for hfiged? one should rather 

expect lero or et^lero in that use and meaning. 

1 remain, Sir, 

Tour’s, &c. 

CORONA VULGTJ^ 

Homirffaie, 

^ Avgusi lUll. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

m 

To THE Editor of the Cmssical Journax. 

Sir, 

.Being wholly unacquainted with the Hebrew 
'language, I should consider myself greatly indebted to dny of 
your learned correspondents, who would, through the medium 
of your Journal, transmit me a literal translation of Genesis 
xxxvi. 24. 

'fhe reasons which induce me to request this favor, are the 
four various ways, in which this verse is rendered.— Our 
commonly received version of the Bible, has ** This was 
that Anah, that found the mules in the wilderness, as he fed 
the asses of Zebeon his father.” The learned Brotier, in his 
note upon ** Grex asinorum agrestium,” (Tacit. Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 3.) quotes the verse in these words ; « Iste est Ana, qui 
invenit aquas calidas in soUtudine, cum pasceret asinos Sebeon 
patris sui.” Again, in an old Latin Bible, (Tremellius’) 
printed at London in the year 1585, by Henry Middleton ; I 
find it thus interpreted — << Is est Hhana, qui invenit mdos in 
deserto, cum pasceret |;sinos Tzibhhoni patri suo.” And to 
the words « invenit mulos” is added in a note, ** id est, artem 
excogitavit, qua lx admissura asini 8c equx, muli ptocrearen- 
tur.” — ^Neither docs the Septuagint clear up this passage to 
mCi since I cannot discover the meaning of tov '/afteh in any 
Lexicon, to whilh 1 have had recourse. The words in the 
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Septuagint arej oSros sotiv 'Av^ oc sUgs roy ’IbLiLs)y Iv if 

ire EvefLs ra uxoCtiyia^ Ssfieytiv rov frurpo; eturou** 

In hopes that some good Scholar will .clear up tliis seeming 
contradiction, ^ 

1 remain. Sir, Tour’s, 

^Considering' tlic death of Joram king of Israel, and of 
Ahaziah king of Jddali, as the era from which we reckon, we 
find that Jehu was made king of Israel anno 1. He was 
succeeded by JohcKihaz anno 28. (eh. x. 36.) Joash succeeded 
him anno 45. (ch. xiii. 1.) and was succeeded anno 61. (ch. 
xiv. 23.) by Jeroboa^n. — Now though this date coincides with 
• the 1 5th year of A/naziah's reign, as it should do (ch. xiv. 23.) yet 
the preceding dates diiTct much. In chap, xiii, I. Jehoahaz 
is said to have begun his reign in the 23d year of Joash, and 
to have reigned 17 years ; but in the 10th verse of this chapter 
we leant that he was succeeded by his son in the 37th 'year 
of Joash. But to proceed — Jerobt)am died anno 102. (ch. xiv.. 
23.) wltich was the 14th yc:'.r cf Azariali’s or Uzziah’s reign 
(ch. XV. 1.) and we find, (ch. xv. 8.) that Zeehariah reigned 
over Israel, six months during the 3Sth year of Azariah’e 
reign. Hence this question arises, who governed Israel those 
24 years, namely 'from the 14th to ihe 38th year of Azariah? 
It is not probable that there was an inter-regnum, and the less 
so, since Zeehariah succeeded his father ; nor can the piissage 
be rendered, as I have heard it attempted, that Zeehariah 
reigned till the sixtli mouth of Azariali’s reign. The most 

probable answer to this question which I can discover, is hinted 
by TremeJlius in his note upon ch. xv. 1. where he says that 
Uzziah had already reigned 24 years, namely, 12 years during 
his father’s exile at Lachish, and 12 years after his father’s 
death; indeed TremeJlius reads the verse thus : «<*Anno 27®o 
Jarobhhami regis Israelis : rcgmboifi^ Hhazarja, &c. &c, 

whereas our Bible reads it, « began Azariah to reign.” 

It is true, that if we consider that Azariah had reigned 24' 
y^TS in the 2Tth year of Jeroboam, the chronological difficulty 
Vanishes: but even though we should allow that Azariah 
might not be coTisidcrod as king (though he relj^iied over Judah) 
during his father’s life-time, yet 1 tliink that he can scarcely 
be ^aad to begin his reign 12 years after his father's dea&. 
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Being, as I have before observed, unacquainted with Hebrew, 

1 shall adopt Tremellius*s reading, and consider* that Uzziah • 
began his reign 1*2 years before his father’s death ; napiely, 

.an the year 64. And Jeroboam’s death in the year 102, will 
therefore be the S8th year of Azariah, and consequently Ze- 
chariali succeeded immediately after his father’s death; and 
was Tlilled by SJiallum the sa^ric, or the following, year ; 
Sliallum himself being put to death, Menahem assumed the 
•jovereign power anno 103, which is tlie SOth year of Azariah, 
(clu XV. 17.) He Was succeeded by Pekahiah, anno 113, 
(ch. XV. 17.) Pekah succeeded Pekahiah anno 115, (ch, xv. 23.) 
wltich Is the .^2d and last year of Uzziah; Pekah was slain 
by rioshea, who immediately succeeded him anno 135, (ch. xv. 

2 7.) Here arfiotherq!!^'. Lion arises; was this year, as itjs said 
to have been (ch. xv. 30 ) the 20lh year of Jotham the son 
of Uzziah? It certainly was 20 years posterior to the death 
of U.ydah; but Jotham only reigned IC years (ch. xv. 33.) 
and had therefore been dead four years before the murder of 
Pekah. The expression may be con'cct in. the Hebrew 
language, but it certainly is not in the English, The cause 
given for it by Tretncllius is rather weak, “ quia ejus (Achazi) 
ad hue nullam mentionem fecit, tcnipus describit a superiore 

^ rege.” — Hoshea submitted to Shalmaneser anno 144 (ch.xvii. 1.) 
which accurately coincides with the 12th year of Ahaz.— ■ 
Anotlier remark I shall make upon the word « Postea/' ' 
with which Tremellius begins the fourth verse of this chapter 
— Postea invenit rex Assyria in Hoschehha conspirationem. 
The word “ PosteJi” I suppose to be in die Hebrew, since 
Tremellius has not written it in Italics ; and if it be, I can 
see no reason w^hy it should be omitted in our translation: 
it certainly is wanted ; since it was not till the sixth or seventh 
year after Hoshea’s submission that Shalmaneser besieged 
Samaria (ch. xviii. 9.) The city was taken anno 153. (ch. 
xviii. 10.) and then « tHe Lord removed Israel out of his 
sight!” But it appears rather strange that the nine years 
Hoshea had reigned, previously to his submission in 144. seem 
totally omitted in the account of the latter part of his reign. 
Hence the year 1 jl. (ch. xviii. 9 ) is called the seventh year 
of Hoshea’s reign, and the destruction of Samaria is said to 
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have happened in the ninth year of that unfortunate monarch-^ 
the last of the kmg*s of Israel. 

Hpw many years before Christ was Rome built ? is a question 
which every one should be able to answer $ it is generally said 
to have been 753. It is as generally said» and on as good^ nay, 
better authority, * that the Olympic games, at which Corxbus 
gained the prize, and from ,which epoch the Grecian^ used 
to reckon, .took place A.C. 77G. Hence then Rome was 
built 23 years after the first olympiad : but how can this be 
reconciled with Diodorus Siculus’ account — ys 
voP^oiS ,xfiiru TO /3 eT 0 $ ?. okvfjivtd^ou. Diod. Sic. lib. 7. ap. 
Georg: Mon: « coqdita enim urbe anno II. Olympiadis Vllf’ 

I am, Sir, Your humble servant, 

J. //. M. S. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal.’ 

Sir, 

Inclosed you will receive the drawing of a ring, 
which was lately found in hoeing turnips in tliis neighbourhood ; 
it is of pure gold, its weight is nearly equal to three guineas and 
a half. If any of your correspondents will explain the devices 
and inscription, and what has been its use, tlicy will much oblige 

Your obedient Servant, 

Barnard Casile, Jan. 2.1 S 11. J. W. SMITH. 



We conceive the ring to have been worn as an amulet ; its 
devices are of a religious nature, and drawn from Scripture. 
The first globule is probably Judas. The tliird looks like 
Ae descent from the cross, or die flight into Egypt. The fifth 
Jesus betrayed. The seventh Jesus bound and scourged. 
The intermediate contain an abbreviation, of Jesus Christ. 
This is our conjecture ; but we shall gladly give place to a 
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r. C. VALCKENARil ADNOTATIONES IN^ 
' XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA. 


KO. U. 


Awd^WjUdvitf/MawK] Lihros vocat A. Gellius N. A. xlv. c. 3. guos 
du^orum afqurjaclorum Socralds commentarios composuit Xenopkon, 
Ciccro/n de N. D. i. c. TJ. citaUir Xenophon wv, qiiee d Socraie 
dicta rclulit. Gr cis rarias dicuntur v^6fiw,ftmv^ 

futret iixM JDiogeni Laert, iii. 34. airtqi^vYfMBtru 

x^uTu; in Schoiiis AfS. in Arislid secundum Thconem in Progymn. 
c. V. $ X 0705 Ipse Xenophon in 

I£pistolis Socrat. xviii. mTrelnfAxi 2s rivx etyroftv^ifAovivuxTu 'StUx^tLrtvs ; 
hps commentarios missuinim se scribit cxaminandos amicis ; Ep. 
xxii. vemi se, an persona JSocratis satis sint digni : sed illud inpri- ^ 
mis notabile, quod scribit in Ei)ist. xv. p. 38, 1 0. npdi 

vuyy^d^itVf aV«n uxrtp xxt jutt xtim X7rp?i6y!x yivotr xy xvtS 

fitX.T4Tm •‘j TO ytJy Tf Kui tig to ex-ftrx, Hxc uiFopvr^nvftxret pr.s bent 
Xenophonteam Socratis Apologiam : respondet enim in his Xeno- 
phon ad singula accusation!)} capita: pr^tcrea in Arte Rhetor, 
inter Opera Dion^s. Hatie, ii. p. 103. 34. Socratis lyxvfAw scrip- 
sisse dicitur Plato It axoXoylxg rxiftxTf Xenophon autem h roTt 

utropttifoonvftXTif vg yx^ xvoXoydpitog vTii^ Zxx^uTt/g eyxdfMov XMx^ecTttg 
Tf^xlvu. Qu® Yulgata prostat *ut Xenophontis xoroAoyU, 

est ilia hoc ingenio capital^ si quid judico, prorsus indigna, ab 
eodem coiiflata, cui hnem Cyropsdis debemus et alia quxdam, 
qu® vulgo leguntur iit Xenophontea. — Ceterum ex his eximiis 
libcllis dictorum factorumque Socratis, popularis Socratis est phi- 
losophia petenda, non dx Dialogis Platonis; Socrati multa tribuentis, 
de quibus nc cogitavit quidem, ex Pythagoreorum hausta commen- 
tariis. 


In L. i. 

1, 18 . Tiff O^eea-vXoy xxi Xenophon de re su^ 

a;tate omnibus nota tantum scripsisse videtur : srdvpiffnrrdf rS iipu 
ritg tofiag ittut rrfxTiiyiig fotS xfroxTUtxt xrxrrxg* reccntior ad 
h*c adjecisse, rxg O^arvAoy xxt ’S,^xnu%9 : quae mihi^minils 
VOL. IV, No. VIb. I •• 
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L. €• ValcJcemrit AdnoU 


• In L. n. 

If 4v Has voces ab alio potius adjectas sus- 

picor quafh a Xenopk. cui satis erat dixisse^ rf kjFthftm rS ^xydp 
ceyo/ftiM tr^if t 0 formula quimmo w fcu, — r« mihi quoque 
jnonstrat, voces istas* ex margine receptas in contextum. 

1^9. IToAX^ tr^dyfutrat r^^iiv aCnVi] Non dubitantcr, unica litera 
mutata, corri^ercm atvnif ras finXefizm Tnxxd tF^dypetrx 
•n tcaci dxXots licque Cnim Grscee dicitur w^dyuttrat ix,Uf iUvrS, 

Pauca ponam Xenopkoniis : 'EAAhv. iv. p. 310. lyriv^ty i^fcdjaawt 
w^dyfuiTX Ti KMi Tet^ityet rin; iv rd imi. vii. p. 3(j9. 37* *vroi 
fdv ToX^ai v^dyfMTat %ixfia. Niisquam aliter phrai^in, v^dyfcatret ixittVf 
adhibet Xcn. K n. p* 5. 32, p. 9. 1. p, 129. 3;! K *a. p. 211. 16. 
Oix«v. p. 495. 12. atque ita semper solent elcgantiores. Quin ips^ 
cic locutus est Kpicurus : T« faead^atv xxi utf>$ef.^T6v tin ^vra ar^dyuavrat 
•Z^h STB dx^^ arx^ez**- toties ista diversis modis recte semper 

interpretatur, dt* N. D. i. c. 17 c. 20. c. 30. de Off iii. c. 28. de 
Divin. ii c. 17. Ciceronem non facile mihi persuadebo scripsisse, 
qu® leguntur de Legg, i. c. 7. Nihil curare Dam nec sui nec 
aHcnU neque etiani vicina. 

1,20. Trochaico, 

TSa arlaata araaXStrta nitttf wdrraa r atydf $t 6t6t, 

(profit recte scriptus legitur apud Siohremn p, J98. 48.) .subjecta 
mihi nec Socratem decere neque Xenopkonim videbantur ad Herod^ 
P. 157. Leguntur ilia umen in Siobteo Gemeri p. 28. 52. Alter ^ 
Dpicharmi Trochaiciis, 

^12 arm^%f pn rd paXaatd pdu* pi id tncXi^ 
partim legitur in libello Cornuti de N. D. p. 1 57. ubi fidn recte vulga- 
tur, olim plu scripttim : panttt tribuit Epicharmo Heiladius. 

If 22. Ttf jtfb c-mfia hic arbitror requiri» 

ubi munditiis signiiicatiir. Ut Ixav^ag et distingiiuntur 

ataaiai^f et *»6d^i6f. ornatum modest® mulieris Melissa voluit esse. 
atat0d^f9 auei d^tXSi: nulricem, MpWf rdf tfrarKhtardraar xaai Kacfidftaa, 
vid. Athenm Xlaiander xiv, p. 661. F. Durisf xii p. 542. C. ubi 
conviviorum memoratur munditia Plauio Mensechm. 

ii. 3. 4. 'eidem Cas iii 6. 19. coenare mtidef est autiaa^tatg htanuv, 
iraXvnxSf. co®f. Athcn. ii, p, 6,5. D. vii p. 31 1. viii'.p. 359. B. (ubi 
diversis Comicis eademtribuuntur,} Pi,mponiiy ersiim apud Nonlum 
in v. AmpHieTf et Horat. iii. Carm. 29. v. 54. — Fabulan^ Prodici 
Xenophonteam prster Ciceronem plures yeterum enarr^nti scrip- u 
tores etiam ecclesiastici. 

' 1, 24. Ad sententiam ceterasque proximum respondere 

Ifliht videtur immrff id est, hmfwf^f vel iad\ug. Hoc sensu verbuzzi 
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• veteres etiam adhibuerunt : Herod, p, 175. 98. ^^gyplii non pottte- 
runt im /8««Awefi houvuHan. Tltuc^d. p. 7. 25. Li^sias p. B&l. 10* 
' ifutvTaf b nu^mu — Paulo post v l4. vocezn si 

abessety non desiderarem, satis enim erat dixisse, idt 3t tott ytnrrw 
Tig tUv ia^Xi txZtx, 

1,27. ^fr* dxvhms] Hie quoque scripsisse suo more Nostrum 
opinor, t« •vta txp (pro 'ivrxv) xyx^ut. Sic veri 

nominis bona dicuntur Socraticis ; quibus t# iW< significat mv. 

2, ]. A«f6«'^e»AU] Ftliorum Socratis natii maxtmi, cum pater 
morei'etur, adolescentuli, nomcn in.Epistola Arist ippi intor Hocra- 
tkns 3 cxvii. p. 57. feliciter restituerunt Leo Allatiusy quique hujus 
errores coirigit T. li. in Addendts ad notata in Lucian, p. 189. b. 
Frxf. p. xxxiii. De tribus Socratis filiis ex duabiis uxqribus sus- 
tceptis yid. l,eo All. not. in Epist. Socr* xxi. p. 214*, Lamprocli 
mater erat JJantippe. 

2, 1. Tits rt Usus requirere videtur, a/W, vel us rlmSyrecs 

TO ofOfM nro iacoxtOCuva, 

% 14*. Haec verba Xenophontis in Zonarac Lex. pro- 

Stant MS. in V. Ux^aurtifAXi.^-^s piv 6dis frx^fxtntoji ovyywfcovds ow 

|Im«. 

8, 9. T«K aitxfov ^j!?] Syllabam liic elisam mihi qiiidem nexus 
orationis demonstrat, sic facile restituendam ; tbv Sv ^fs 

fsif 5cc. isK Ivty^u^iis herms bg fit^rforos f. 

3, 16. Ktci fMtXetx^ rtpHerxt'] Siccine vero senes secundum 

Socrateni etiam in culdta plumra erant collocandi ? In proximis 
Kx't ?<oym probasse Viros doctos suspicor ex Not. in Herodot. 

p. 140. 84. sed vercor ut illis alteram, quam ibi posui, suspicionem 
potuerim adprobarc : mihi tamen, fateor, etiam nunc indigna 
Socrate videntur, qu»v adscripsi verba. In fiibula Prodici volup- 
tatem decebant ista p. 430. 1 3. Tug ^hxKtirxr* xxfitvictg. Virtu- 

tern, quae in illam dicit v. 44. spx MfivTTpdo’pg i^sotg, it pl>op rug 

TT^of/Avds /uuXuuusf u^?iu xut Tug KXhus xut rd^vuro3»fi^u ru7s uXtvuts 
oxival^ug. Dcrmire super amphifapd bene moIMf Flarrow/.^ est c Satyra 
apud Nonium in v. Amphitapte. £Iega';ter, uuit^u fAuTiuxugf posuit 
Aristoph. Equit. v. 782. Inter cetera liixiis instnimenta fAuXuu^g 
Mtig meminit Diodor. Sic. T. ii. p. 514. 4. wtutb?— 

Htpu, congruunt sccnx Thcoeriti Eid. xv. 125. molles herbas, 
quibus SBvo Satumi incubabant, pu^uuug iwkg laudare poterat in 
Politico Plato^ T. ii. p. 272. A. Sed xotnif jttu^x»f nusquam opinor 
scripsisset Xenophon^ nedum hoc loco,ubiejus mentio mihi quidenii 
si verum iaterilicci^ videtur alienissima. 
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4, 4?. i6ulntfr»2 Apud poetas obvium, in his libris insolens est 
illud iSintr* Rect& mihi //. Siephanus scripsisse videtur, Sg h n7t 
iruXif nlrtif Mwr/hriiu. Vim verbi imriMmif qua hic 
ponitur, et supra p. 418. 27. tradidenint et Th, GiUaker. A. M. P. 
c. 29. p. 741. et T. H, ad Hetyck in 

5, itiriSr§ti2 ■^pud'* veteres non air«^t2oMi, sign!- 

ficat qroiXiiir vettflcre. In Hcroicis Vhihstrali p. 661. 2 . ex Codd. 
recipi potuerat wirMvif iioif h uTrtSurttt scripserat Theophrastus 
Stobtei p. 282 . 1 2. conf. il. Daues Miscell. Grit. p. 240. 

6 , 7 . Litera scribi malim interserta^ xmcAw; 

ibid. 11. Af if irrif rsiah ng,] Ista mihi videtur, et Iloweri 
vcrsum, adscripsisse literator aliquis, non Xenophon, * ^ 

ibid. 86. U^*(AfnTT^i^ttg2 potiiis cum PlatonCf Ans^ 

tophane, ceterisquc, scripsisse Nostrum suspicor ad Eunpid, Hippol. 
♦.569. ‘ 

7, 6 . K/^i/3k] Gertie nomen non fuit Grsecum ; sed et 

Kvftifiliff, Mox scribendum, Anftiug i KtXvmvgi quamvis JUgXXvnvg 
in marmoribus antiquis interdum inveniatur. Menon familiam 
alebat M x^fi^mttfcg-^si paulo anti> voces sunt Xenophontese, Kmi 
^trnfirK$t nail j^iatftv^gg nai Gum virorum fuerint 

minim cur non potius scripserit, xatt ^Xanilig nat) 'i- 
ibid. 9. ihf ar^aaramg jiO Fatrono vix indigie puellse elves 
patronum habebant Aristarchum ; voluit Socrates, ut iUas opificiis, 
quibus essent aptas, singulas admoveret Aristarchus, atque ipse illis 
adesset inspector. Scripserat, ni fallor, Xenophon^ w d* er< 0 T«Tii( 
mg hf^yai Zvia, Hoc erat in ea re proprium vocabulum : 
irtoralraif 'rSf igfuvwf f^yng Lcx Attica memorat apud Alschirt, c. 
Ctesiph p. 55. 42. toiWs i^ynAeig hrirrainiig est in Platon. Protag. 
p. 302. D. fp^anyuAratf hnrrdrag dixit Archippns Com ap. Harpocrat, 
in tTigrrimf tig rh^^um gr^Urtaih Xenophon 'Asr«^». ii. 

p. 435. 37. in CEcon. p. 508 . 6 . b ralg i^Uig \yat% Za ti iiriT^aiFeg j § 

gpuvnnvg, av rt natt hneretrng, 

10, S. Eptur xaA wat^ifsofot^ Hoc vereor ut Grscis fuerit in usu : 
gm^atfAufUf hic usitato more scripsisse videtur Xenophon^ ut scripsit 
alibi. 


InL.iii. 

8. Out Mfuii umf2 Hac in formula mmus placet 

articuhiSi et legendiun pntO| nfrs fds ifyuu yt 
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* ibid 9 . Kai ya^ h fisrm &c. Eadem, verbis tamen diversis usust 
tradiderat in K. n. i. p. 19. 7. legunturque talia in his Socraticis 
longu plurima, eorum similia quse prostant'in K. IT, nec tamen 

^ iisdem verbis narrata. £t crederemus Xenophontem sua* ipsiusy 
qux dederat in Hist. Gneca, centena continua in Agesilai encomio 
transcripsisse ? aut Apologiam scripsifte Spcratis, in qua nihil 
alicujus inveniatur moment^ quod non legatur in his comxnen* 
tariis ? * 

ibid. ]3. OvTti^ofptu'] Ad civitatis hie Socrati lauda* 

tam, nihil facit hinc» nisi egregic fallor, alienissima. * Scioli 

legimus, opinor, correctioncm : fac scriptum una litera minus 
V'ix dubito, quin dederit Xenophon : yrt tC^vta 
Ipefpvr/if 'a Txp etXXiff, itn rxfixrttp fttyiiujcxt 

* Dicuntur quiJem v^'pvu'i ^ ctifietret Kui rag Platoni de Rep, ^ 
iii. p. 410 A. aliisque ; exixnie tamen sic vocantur ingenzosi, tv^ 
(Pvus Jtjei— sn TTAvrx rx Xtyofctvx liFtprrifiMtf P/atoni de Rcp. 
ii. p. A. HAc virtute gentes omnes superare Graeci ver<'i 
dicuntur PhiJoni llf/hlio ap. Ettseb, Prapp. ii. p. 39* D. 

(pvM jtretvTxs uTs^/Sxxxoufvct, cetcris etiam Gra^cis tu^vtx praestabant 
*Athcuienscs ; quos scribit hocmies in Panegyr. p. 47. B. vto Wr- 
rxv — argij tag t^vtrrelrigf irrazg, in Areopag. p. 

153. A. lirtcrratiat-^hp r^s^ttv text ^s^fiv 

^•jvxftivnh V fAOPov fag tvtpvfTTxntSf iXXa xxl 9‘fCf avifsxp kx( 

vr^cg hxft^oprag. Ultima Socraticis similia, vel sola, correc- 
tionem Jocils hominibus conimcndas.sent. 

4, .3. f|gtf^/0%aiTdeiJ Scribendum : n twt Trfocctfirxi, in 

talibus acliva verbi forma semper usarpatur, nec convenit media. 

.5, 7. 'Api^eMhxt tS?] Nisi scribatur rf 
clavio, mihi quoque, h'.c requiri videtur praepositio, a^xi^ittg 

x^ervr in K. 4. vi. p. 223. 21. Cleandnis dicitur M rS Afl/smr 
Gra(rc^ qiiidem dicitur, nmefxr x^uexrlwf 

ptKxofxr Kakofxt riveg. nec tamen in quibusvis Ellipsis ista locum 
invenit. 

5, 2b'. T/ Js yg ; Suo more hic quoque scripserat Xeno^ 

phon : T/ exe7»o axixaag, ot« etc. 

6, 3. Hic omnino marginis esjt lectio probanda, ph 

•TgiVtig xrox^v^iiig. Dicitur quidem cg» xai J* xvoK^v^»f*tcr sed non 
item, fcri 

ibid. 11. iitm x«i Mea quidem sententia defendi 

nequit : totidem paen^ literis scribendum puto, wm aXswwtfai 
•» t 55 Sf-qj'j^nno placuit x^vrd^tafxr alteram propius accedit 

literas vulgatas: infra iv. p. 462 . 41. ^ xXittij rt xxi rb 
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tjrriv»*(r»ir vaX^/vr.) Sa?pius ista duo junguntur, ut rapere et clepere * 
Varroni et Cicero7ii. Congriiit hoc P/atonis, alio Hirtien sensk 
positum de Rep* i. T'. ii p. 3.‘j4-. rrexTomh ^v?ixi iyxHtSf 
xai rk w etc. de custodibus loquitur et Soc/ates. ^ 

8, 1. Mf n*!} 0 A070$ Prorsiis in talibus insolens cum 

vidcatur nul^uani inveniatur, contra veilicare aliquem 

verbh SiCp'v* dicatur Atticis, ctiam Platonic rra^Amiv Aoyi^, 
suspicor Ilk legendutn, ?nj 0 x^0$ 

9, 5. i'xAo MV T< TKTO ti)» »-g0iXs<r#a»] tSolicite caverunt Editores, 

Ut literae legcrentur distracts, n, quae fucrant in unam voculam 
ex more scribendi Xenophonteo jungendas ^XX0 kni xkrui ar^oi* 
\ivAxu Non tantiim cum sXE0^0e« ct sed jungit ct prsposi- 

lioiieill ifrt cum et le^tiAstriuit ^Airtait. ii. p. 440. 39. * 

• 4«Wav «»T avn iv. p. 471. 22. kni r«r kptxknxv rk* 

/ 3 X(K 3 rT 0 »rfe et p. 476. 21 . Lucianus Timon. p. 121. 

« kvTi TKS VrUiXS 

10, 8. Tut it HtMmxkuf iv^^Aoe^bon)] A vicinis litcris facile 

absorptam voculam rcsiituendam omnino censeo, ut legatur, rut 
titixuxcrut e| tv^^xmfcztut fni/Anrix. p. 454. 32. U inquit, 

cvtctyxyltns rk e| humt xxXhtrTXf xruq oX« rk cei^ixrx m?M ^ronm 
^xntff9xi. 

11, 4 . *But rtf, i^tir (plzefj Scribcndum puto, 0 m rtf, (plxtf — 

i! TT^tur irof fitf /3/of iari. sic paulo pdSt legitur, 9 , n xt — 

ruru %%utrxi, quai Gum Ailiani verbis apte comparat 
r. Perizwi, \ . PI. i. c. 2. 

12) 4. K«/ hx rxirx rh tt Voces, ^tx rxVrx, ex versu prazcc- 
dente male repetits videntur et delenda;. 

13) 1. 'Axkptt9f s^Ji] Nihil interest, scribatume 'AxvftBthf — 

an, *AKii/iii«t — hTdeiutt, Sed in ista palsstra nobilt 
Medico Acidifeno siiis hie locus ommnb relinquendus ^st. Pha;drus 
P/atonis T f ifl^> 227 . A, ad Socratem, t5 9 v, ait) xxi IftS irxi^u 
viM/uttcf ’Axx/mw Kxrx rxf ilks truvpxt ritf trt^itrxrvt. Pater fuit 
Eryximachi medici. Pha dro Socrates, p. 268. A. rS irxi^m nt 
*Z(vit/xx;^f, S rS frxrgi xvrS *AxH^tw. hunc Eryximachum rot 'Axe* 
futS memorat et in Sympos. P/ato T. iii. p. 176. B. ct in Prota* 
gora, T. i. p. 315. c. ’A»«/tivS bis meminit Andocides de Myst. p. 3. 

V. 32. 34. *Axe^fiMv rh ftx^irrx rk txr^ukj in Epist. Socratica Xeno- 
phontis xiv. p. 31. 19. feliciter Leo Allatius restituit p. 185. his 
nostris etiam usus ex Xenoph, Henrico tamen Siephano de Acumeno 
agent! jam dudum adhibitis Annot. in Platon, p. 64. A. 

IS, 6. if ffxfnkh pmt^kv i3kf Olim suspicabar ira^tlh 

scribcndum : Hespeh, Ttm^ihh etc. ut fessus de via senex 
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in Eurip, Phcen. inquiti Nunc vulgatam If^ctionem 

Benrandam puto : vid. Casaubonus et 2). Jluinkenius in Timcei * 
iUx. p. 140. 

% 14, 7. iMB/ in to D*i|:eratne forte Socrates, ro 

oj^U(T6itt iv Tq yAofrri) u^sm KitXetn'^ to tu Tr^onceie-fieci etc. 

Sed ne Gr«ci qiiidem Etymologi, quantum ittemini, memorant 
hoc sensu verbum o;^«i 0 i^«<, s i plus dbum, EuslatL in 11. B. 
p. 212. 37* na rgo^vv xiyyrtp qua: non deben- 

tur Athenao, qui L. viii. p. 363. B. ri<? ait^.iKaAvy «r»^«9ro 

t 7 ; 9 iTr< r^o^it, «AA' ayro rS tutrk rm^irct tv 


L. iv. 

1, 1. K«? iQ ^"oculas censuissem invertendas, nl**! »xt ti inter- 

diim poneretur pro etsi : quo modo t allim. h. in Delum v. 129. 
xtet ti ftiXXoiftir-^ppttf* Longinus w.^T, S. 34. 4. rx imoAic, luri 

ii groAAce, ofiufg ^tytin- Hiijusmodi cxcmpla, perpauca reperientur 
in veterum scriptis. -Paulo post v. 3. scribeiuinm puto, petn^tt 
tJvxtf lirt x^sXtpitirt^oj pro ^ion, minime tamcn ignoro, quam 
frequenter ab aliis Sian ponatnr pro «ti. 

2, 2. /SttXoptsyoi xtntt To» EvfivhttovJ Velut aciileo pangere volens 
Euthpdcmmn : pifjner Gallis. A Xt*noj)honte siimsit, ut alia per- 
multa, Dion Chrt/f. Or. ii. p. 19. C. omw; kivuv xitov 

Vel bine liquet, non sane mntandum cum Casanbono^ quod legitur 
Or. IV. p. 71. C. thren SvvatTo xmhi^ xtto tS rvf>ov xxi r?? ftixolt 

' TI umnvnti, 

2, 8. SvaHixfJ Si lectio marginis Ed. Sirph, est ex libris scripti>, 
rviixjni pra'ferrem. Semel tamen in Amlojdiancis legitur *Av*iiJ«ff, 
Ran. V. 471. apud Thncyd. p. 1G2. 28. Sed nihil horum 

invenietur, iit arbitror, in Xenophoutcis, dat Demosthenes 

p. ^00. 33. Tholh. J\L xotAAioy, 9 sir^yKo^iy* ad quem p. 4. 6. 
apta dedit Cl. iVitteriis, 

2, 11. xxi eUy re yt^ Has voculas sic non jungebant »lof re yt. 
scriberem pot;us: xxi oTov n xxi avfv Stxxi 0 ffvyr,i xyu'^ct yitXtTrjV 
ytnsixi' vine fieri qmdem potest j ut quis eh'^que jmlilia vel bonus 
sit civis. 

2, 29. floieei f«»] More Xenophontk scribendum, orat a-oAe^- 

3, 12. ree avpt^t^oyrx inn^ riSa ^AXuvroiv^ Lcgcndum 

utique, rJe ptXXorraty, de rebus Jiduris , — Paulo post 3. 13. 
ante ista, on if yt «Ai} 04 Asyev* mihi quidem nonnulla videntur cxci- 
disse. 4 

S, 16. Keeree ^vfxpin it^oTg fitig a^sTxtrfxi] Sic YCrsum interprctaba- 
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• tur •Hesiodif cujus erat laudator secundum L. i. 2. S. 

Minp, £st illud idem p9en^. significans 

ac *1100 sensu rarissimum apud veteres ; hinc tamen a 

Sophistis transumtum : alia structura scripsit in (£co|l. p. 484 
26* ^1*7$ et p. 485. 32i 

4, 5. % TivK] Mihi quoque dudum fuerat visum, quod sibi 

videri scribebat ante hos anilos aliquot Cl. Ruhnken. istam paren- 
ihesiti turpc nugatoris esse emhlema. — In v. pnecedenti Inteipretes 
minus attenSerunt vim verbi in tim, S 

mroM, i Significat in his, mittere ad artifices^ d quibus in 

his artibus quis erudiatur : mittere docendum^ vel commen^re pree^ 
ceptori dicitur Horaiii pater (Serm. i. EcL vi, 76*.) 

puerum est ausus lUmam portare doccndum Aries, non artes filium, 
docmt^ sed Siuiari, Socrates Xenophoniis qus noverat 
discipnlos •« 9c ^ewrof dnt rb^ivieretftiwi fyu 

avris* atque adeo haec illos r9i9J{«T«, ab afiis doccri curahat, Moris 
Attici studiosissimus Sophista, Aristides T* i. p. 76. JiHos^ inquit, 
JEsculapius i9t9«S«r* rsc bcr^ msc, icXA* s9<9«(iy tcvrog, vel ex 

• hoc loco totum hoc genus intelligi posset. Simili signihcatu non* 

nunquam adhibentur verba media KttrarKtvdo-ttgicu* 

et pauca alia. 

4, 6. rw — Udm rd aura X^ysig] Ubi hominis superbi dictum 
jiinc enarrat Dion Chn/s, Or, iii. p. 40. C. vulgatur : vrdxtv ov rdvret 
MCI 0 $ vfAccrfff* s^s, accci rSf avrSr duabus voculis 
interjectis scripserat Dion : crccAiy cv rairrd ravra {eadem illa^ ut 
p. 229. A. 9s rtCvret sv^uVsts*) Sdx^tersf ; x»i ytXdnts, iXX\ 

%a] 9 rf(i rSi airrSu sic enim Socrates ap. Xenopk, it pim iu rd 
sBvrd Asyitf, mci rSf atvrdf. 

4, 19. «■{•»«» v*|ut^fT«i riff Snts •48w»] Recte H. Steph. rejicit 
SoJic/lectionem, Uki neque enim sic loqijebantur isti vete- 
res': sed, hic quoque scribi potuit: ro, rbg tug tu 

eifiuf. 

7,5. T« 9i ^e;^i t»t» ioT^owfuav futftdfMf «] Prorsus 
superflus voces rire nocent orationi, et debentur aberranti 
advicina librario. Scripserat, ni fallor, ro 9s fexvtdntv 

fux/^t TK— ys«rsci. sic scribit §, 4. et alibi.— -Ex hac autem parte 
dictorum Speratis praesertim, ex Epistola Xenophoniis ad ASschinsmp 
aervata Stobiso p. 467. ex Ciceron. Tuscul. v. c. A. ex notatis 
Davisio in Tusc. iii. c. A. in Acadeixf. i. c. A. et aliunde liquet, 
quam multa Socratem Plato fecerit dicentem, de quibus veracissimi 
Xenophoniis Socrates se disseruisse negaret^t Inprimis relegantur 
Am Gellio ex iis tradita, qui de Xenophoniis Platonisque viid et 
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^oriJm exquisitissime scripserct N. A. ziv. c. 3. ubi| quod Xeno* 
phon^ inquit,— Socratem de ccsli atque naturas causis rations « 
iusque umqwm disputavUsCf et ne disdpHnas qtddem ceterast’^-^qtue 
ad ben^ heateqae oi'oendum non pertinerent^ avt attig^se aut com- 
^obAsse f idcircoque turpiter eos mentiri didt, qui dinertationes istiuc- 
modi Socrati attrilnierent: hoc aidern^ inquiun^tf Xenophon quum 
scripsitj Platonem videUcet notamt, Platonem sa*pe notasse Xeno- 
phontem dubio vacat, cujus semel duntazat in scriptis meminit 
inter Socratis discipulosi iii. 6. • 


Some account of the Researches of the German Literati on 
the subject* of Anacnt Literature and History; dremm up 
from a Report made to the French Institute, Charles 
V iLLEtts, Corresponding Member of the class of Ancient 
History y Sr, Sr, 


NO. 


II. 


III. Greek Literature. 

Of the Greek authors, Homer and the tragic poets have 
attracted most notice in Germany, whilst Plato among the 
prose w'riters, on account of the pliiiosophical spirit of die 
German schools, has been the greatest favorite. The following 
are the most eminent works in this de*partment recently pub- 
lished. 

]. Two Editions of Homer made their appearance at the 
commencement of the present century. One was published by 
Heyne. in 1802: Homeri Carmina, cum brevi annotatione. 
Accedunt varite lectiones et observationes veterum grammati- 
cosum, cum nostne setatis critic^.’’ And the other published 
by Wolf in 1804, under the title of '^Homeri et Homerida- 
rum opera, et reliqube.’' These rival editions produced several 
polemical disquisitions, and have given rise to two new schools* 
among the admirer# of Greek learning in Germany. The 
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contest has been productive, of much advantage to the cause of 
learning in general^ and among tlie various ^vritings which have 
issued from the press on the subject, the follovi iiig may be 
consulted 'vith great benefit: “Refutation dun ,-paradoxe 
litteraire par M. St. Croix " L’Histoire d’ Honiere par M. 
Delisle de Sales;” ‘'Sur rinvcntioti de recriture alphabotique 
et son usage dans la plusJiaute antiquit6, par M. Leon Hug, 
Ulin, 1804. 4to 

S. lloincri Hymiii ct Batrachomyoinachia : dcimo recensiiit, 
auclario aniinadversionnm et varietatc lectionis iiistruxit, atqiie 
Latine vertit A. Matthitu.” Lipsise, 180 j. M. Matlliius is the 
same learned critic who published in 1800 Aniinacb'cr- 
siones in Hyinnos lioinericos, cum prolegoinenis de ciijusque 
consi]io, partibu^ a*tatc.” 

Uoineri JJymiii et Epigraminata ; edidit G. Hermannus. 
Lips. 180(). 

The above valuable edition is the same which w as reprinted 
in 1808, at Strasburg, from the text of Quintus Smjniieus, by 
Professor Tyebsen of Gottingen, llie revision of the ti'xt 
occupied the Professor a long time, and in the course of his 
travels he consulted almost all the MSS. now existing in 
Europe. Those of the Escurial, at Naples, and at Munich, 
were particularly useful. Mr. Tychsen is already known as 
the publisher of Coininentatio de Quiiiti Sin 3 Tua*i J’arulipo- 
menistiomcri, qua novum Carmini.s cditioiiem indicit.” Prefixed 
to the present edition will be found a new and interesting disser- 
tation on the work, its author, aud the sources from which he 
seems to have borrowed. The second volume contains notes 
variorum, and a comparative examination of tlie different MSS. 
some ^servations of Mr. Heyne, and a copious index, 

B^ore quitting Homer, it may be proper to mention the 
following ' w*ork as referring to events which he had already 
sung : /^'Coluthi de raptu Heleiise Carmen, gr, ad fidem codd, 
MSS. cum notis I. D. LennepU et Ph. Mich, de Scio, ejiis- 
demque versione Lat. metrical ; et liennepii animadversioiiibus^ 
ac suis notis edidit L. H. Teuchcrus.” Lips. 1808. The notes 
of LcDunep on the poem of Coluthus, and the translation into, 
Lirtin verse by Michel de Scio, having become extremely rare, 
^induced M. Teucher to favor the learLed with the present 
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edition, in which he has, for the first time, printed the original 
and transla^iion together. Tliis editor’s name is in considerable 
repute on the coiitiiieiit : to him we arc indebted for an histori- 
cal work* of Hesychiis, cum notis ' variorum ; an edition of 
Philo of Byzantium ; J)c septeiii urbis Bomse rniraculis,” and 
many others of lesser note. 

3. M . Heinrich of Kiel has undertaken the arduous task of 
editing the works of Hesiod. The multitude of .tnuislators, 
coin meiUa tors, and critics of tliis great liiiiiinary of aitcioiit 
poesy had so disfigured his productions by various readings and 
inteyprelations, that it became the duty, as M. Heinrich con- 
ceived, of every true scholar to endeavour to, rescue their favo- 
rite bard from the obscunty, into which he was thus unintention- 
ally thrown. •^A'ith this view, he has announced his intention of 
publishing a new, but less voluiniiioiis edition, than any former 
of the works of Hesiod. M. Heinrich, by his “Hesiodi 
scutum Hcrculis cum granimaticonim scholiis (jra*cis : Emen- 
davit el illustruvit, aUpie. pnemissh pra»fatione ad C I. Fley- 
iiium edidit C. F. Ilehirich, Breslau, 180C?, has already proved 
how well (jualified he is for the task he has undertaken. 

An edilioii of lli'siod by M. Lennep has also been announced, 
but it is merely intended to supply a chasm in a series of Greek 
Classics piihiishiiig at Amstcrduiii, 'and does not lay claim to 
.superiority. 

4. Having slightly alluded to the predilection of the Germans 
for the Greek tragic poets, it may be proper to state tliat 
Profe.ssor Baeckh of Heidelberg has published Grxeas Tragoe- 
dias principiinif iEschyli, Sophoclis, Euripidis, num ea quae 
supersunt et genuiria omnia .«:iut et forhia primitiva servata, an 
eorum fmniliis aliquid debeat ex iis tribui. 1808. 

5. The edition of ^Eschylus witli a Latin translation and 
commentary, which M. Schutz of Halle originally published in 
1801, has since gone tliroiigh three editions, and is still to be 
found ill the hands of every scholar. 

'Mr. Wunderlich of Gottingen, who has been already mention- 
ed as the editor of Tibullus, published in 1809 ^^Observa- 
tiones criticae in ^schyli Trageedias Tragoediaruniqiie reliqiiias.’' 
In this treatise, wfhich is written in elegant Latin, are pointed 
out several of the imperfections of the editions of iEschylus 
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now in vogue. Mr. Bothe of Berlin gave a translation of the 
same text with notes &c. in 1805. 

6. .Mr. ErfurdtliaH published the fifth volume of his splendid 
edition of Sophocles. The following is the title of tHe work : 

Sophoclis Tragoedise septem ac deperditarum fragmenta : 
emendavit, varietatem lectioiiis^ scholia, notasque turn aliorum, 
turn siias, adjecit, C. G. A. Erfurdt. « Accedit Lexicon Sopho- 
cleum Leipsic and Riga, 1808. 

7- Mr. Ernest Zimmenuan has published at Frankfort the 
first three volumes of an enlarged edition of Euripides : Euri- 
pidis Dramata et fragmenta fiibulanim deperditarum edidit, 
scholiis, versione Letiiia, obscivatlonibus ct Lexico Grai^citatis 
Euripideae illustravit 8cc.” 1808. The above three volumes 
only contain the text of the poet and the J^tin \crsion. 

Professor Porson’s celebrated edition of the four tragedies of 
Euripides has been twice reprinted at Lcipsic; viz. in 1804 and 
1807, with notes and corrections by M. Schaefer. 

8. With respect to Aristophanes, the 3d and last volume of 
the edition by Phil. luvcmizzi of Leipsic, with Greek Scholia 
&c. appeared in 1808. But tlie public will speedily begrati- 
fieil with an Aristophanes by Mr. Schutz, which will be inti- 
tied to a high rank among the variorum editions ; the following 
will be its title : ^ Aristophunis Coincedia: xi. ac deperditarum 
fragmenta, cum scholiis antiquis. Text urn Gr^ecuin et scholia 
receiisuit, versionem Latinam correxit, integrasque supcrioi um 
editionum, Kusterianae, BcrgleriausB, Bruuckiaiiae, aliorumque 
virorum doctorum notas, suis ^animadversioiiibus auxit, appura- 
tum historicum indicesque locupletissimos addidi; Sec.” 

9. The learned on the continent are in daily cx|)ectatioii of 
the second volume of the valuable Greek and Latin edition of 
Apollonius of Rhodes, with Scholia, commentaries Sic. by Mr. 
dj^k of Leipsic. 

10. ** Empedocles Agrigontiniis. De vil& ct philosophic ejus 
exposuit, carminum reliquias ex antiquis scriptoribus collegi|;, 
recensuit et illustravit, praefationcm et indices adjecit F. G. 
Sturtz” 1805. Gacsclien, Leipsic, one vol. 8vo. The same 
learned editor published in 1604, '^a Lexicon Xcnophonteuin.^’ 
In 1 805, a collection made witli exquisite qjitical skill, of the 
bistorical fragments of Pherecydus, Hellanicus, Acusilaiis; 
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m 1807> a Dion Cassius, and a very correct edition of Mait- 
taire’s Dialect! linguae Gnec®;’' and in 1809, Mr. Sturtz 
favored the world with a dissertation, ** De dialecto Mace- 
donic^ et^Alexandrin*^.” Leipsic 1 voj. 8vo. 

11. The Greek lyric poets have been rather neglected of 
late in Germany. A tliird edition has been published, however, 
of the excellent Anacreon of Mr. Degen. Professor Kricthau 
has also published m 1809 at Dortmund an essay, tend- 
ing to prove that the Olympic hymns of Pindar are not 
only of a dramatic nature, but in fact real dramas. The author 
has added to this curious dissertation some inquiries as to the 
bases of Greek prosody. 

•]£. There has been lately published a critfcal edition of the 
fables of ASs 9 p. Aitrciirov MvSot. Fabul® ^sopic® Gr®c®, 
cum adnotationibus 1. Hudson! et I. M. Heusingeri. Accessit 
index omnium vocabulorum &c.’* Leipsic 1808. 

13. Passing to the Greek Prose writers, Herodotus first 
presents himself to our view. Hie high approbation bestowed 
by 'the learned world on the edition of the father of histoiy*, 
published by Professor Borlieck of Diiisbourg, has induced 
that learned gentleman to give a new and still more correct 
edition, which has made its appearance at Lcnigo. 

For several years the learned have been expecting ilie conti- 
nuation, promised by Mr. Scli®fcr, of the edition of Herodotus, 
begun by the late Professor Reitz, and the second volume of 
this valuable work has at length appeared under the following 
title: " Hcrodoti Halicarnassei liisloriarum libri ix. Musarum 
nominibus inscripti; edit. F. V. Reitzii niorte interruptam 
contin. G. H. Scli®fer.” Lips. 1808. *nie new editor can- 
didly confesses that he has profited much by Mr. lurcher’s 
learned notes on Herodotus. 

14. The third volume of die critical ciliiioii of Diodorus 
Siculus by Mr. Eichstedt of Jena has made its appearance. 

15. The following valuable collection of the Greek histo*^ 
riaikS anterior to Herodotus will ensure to the editor a high 
rank among modern scholars : " Historicorum Gr®conun anti- 

^quissimorum Fragmenta, collegit, emendavit, explicuit, ac de 
cujusque Scriptoris ®late, ingenio, fide, coinmentatus est Frid. 
Creutzer Eloquent!®^ JUterar. Gr®car. et Lat. in Academifi 
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^ Heidelbergcnsi Professor ordinarius. Hecatei (^Cllesii) hiato* 
rica, itemque Charonis et Xautlii omiiia." 1806. The above 
is ihe tirst volume of the collection ; the second is about to 
appeafi Besides the nipre remarkable critical parU of the 
work, we find some inedited notes of Gronovius, which w'ere 
found on the inaftfin of an old copy in the possession of Mr. 

Creutzer. Mr. Phil. Kuvser, who has already shown his skill 
in critical mutters by a collection of the fragments of Philetas 
of Cos, a«!sisted Mr. Crcut/cr on die aliove occasion. In 
I80.J, Mr. Creutzer then of Marbourg, published a most 
intereslmg work with the title of “ L’art historique chez les 
Grecs ; do sa iiaissance et de ses progres.” I'hc rliunictei:s of 
the principal Greek historians, and their method of treating their 
subjects, are explained with great precision in the abo\e book. 

16. In 1807, a gocul Greek and Latin edition of Diogenes 
Lftertius was ]}uLdi^hed at Nuremberg by Mr. Ncueniberger, 
and a translation of the same historian by jNfr. Borheck of 
Duisboiirg. 

17* The honor of giving a new edition of the works of Plato 
is duo to Professor Heindorf of Berlin. II is ** Spccimtit 
coiijccturaruni in Platonem’' published ten yi^ars ago, gave 
rise to his picsent work. Belwtni 1802 and 180o Mr. Hein- 
dorf has published in succession ten different dialogues of Plato, 
with a translation and Latin notes, Mrittcn in the same spirit 
w'hich dictated the “ Speeiinen.** Tlicse dialogues have been 
collected and leprinh din three volumes at Ikrliii ( 1 806). The 
Temaindcr of the works of Plato tvill soon appear. An edition 
variorum of tlie Pha doii by Mr. Buchling appeared at Halle 
in ] 804. The books ‘of the Kcpublic have had two editors, 
one Mr. (Jena 1804,) the other Mr. Stutziiian, Lriangeii, 

’ 1805. ijjic followiiig is another -publication on the subject: 

In ^l^mis qui vulgo ierlur Miiiocin ejusderaque libros prio- 
J"®?' Wfiffgthiis, ad viruni illustrcm P. A. Wolliiim, commenta- 
^b^BT/^ug. Bxekh, Cadensis, Halle 1806.” Mr. Ba-ckli, who 
i|:now Professor in the University of Heidelberg, wliere real 
‘warning and criticism florish in all tlieir vigor, conffrms by 
new proofs the opinion alieady advanced by Mr. Wolf, and 
adopted by Mr. Schleyermaclier, that the Mkios has been falsely 
uenbed to Plato. The same scholar ha^^published a “ Speci- 



' toett edltioiiis minei PktoiuB diafa)gi/’ which readimh dedn« 

Ue that be shonld publidi ihe whole. ^ ^ 

18. A young student at Halle, ttr. David Schults^ has given 
. B proof/>f early genius and critical discriniiiiation. The cele« 

brated disciple of Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer, had said, without - 
supporting his dictum by«any evidence, that die last chapter of 
the Cyropaedia was not the composition of Xenophon, but 
rather of a pseudo-anonymous author, who had alrcauly publish** ‘ 
ed, under the name of Xenophon, the Apology of Socrates and ' 
some other pieces. Several critics had confessed that they had 
discovered no reasons for the opinion .thus hazarded by Valcke« 
nafer; and Fischer alone had supported it ip his commentary as 
published by Mr. Kuinael. Mr. Schultz has treated this subject 
with great ac;iitene88 in the following dissertation : ** D^ Cyro- 
paediie epilogo Xenophonti abjudicando.” Halle, 1 806. 

19. ** Melematum criticqrum specimen piimum, Diot^ni 

Halicarnassensis Artem ihetoricam tractans. Scripsit G. H. 
Schaefer, Upsiensis,’* Leipsic, 1806. This is a small work 
filled with new and striking observations on the work ascribed 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, with corrections and interpreta- 
tions of tlie text. The Editor, who is a Professor in tlie 
University of Leipsic, has acquired some cdfebtity in the learned 
world by his edition in 1808 of the treatise De compositione 
verborum,’’ by the same ancient autlior, with notes variorum. 
The notes are by Sylbourg, Hudson, Upton, Reiske, and the 
Editor himself.. The translation is by Bircov, revised by Upton, 
but almost entirely re-w’ritten by M. Schesfer. Mr. H. A. 
Schott gave at Leipsic in 1804, a very respectable edition of 
the work ** De Arte Rhetoric^.” ' * ^ 

20. We shall now briefiy mention some eihinent productions 
on the Greek language and its theory. In 1806, Professor 
Harles of Erlqpgen, gave the second volume of his Supple- 
menta ad introductionem in historiam tiuguae Grsew.’’ TSiis 
new volume presents important additions and corrections. The 
faspe acquired by th^ author for this performance is alrea^ 
well known, and he has added' to it by an abridgement' of it 
with the following title : " Introductio in liteilraturaiii Gnec» 
lingus, in usum studiosss juventutis conscript^.’* I8O8. 

21. Mr. Schsfeif whose' aume baS been already meniiaDedl, 

VoL, iV.*— No. VII. K 
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' 4» As to llie Gntek pros^ writers, we lutTe dready mentionocf 
the complete translatioB of Xenophon by Mr. Borheek. Mr. 
jfacobs, of the academy of Munich, has also given a tra^Iationi 
accompanied with* notes of the political orations of Demos- 
thenes. Ihe excellent translation of Thucydides published by 
Professor Heilo^ann of Gottingen in 1760, appeared for the 
second time in 1809, under the auspices of M* Bredow, who 
has made important additions to the highly useful notes of his 
original. 

The translation of the complete W'orks of Plato by Mr. 
Schleyermacher, is ^highly spoken of on the continent. Koi 
oidy W he correctly seized die spirit of the original, so as td 
throw hew light on many obscure passages, but* every parti- 
cular dialogae b accompanied with critical notes and interesting 
disquisitions, which must render his translation an indbpensable 
requisite in the library of every admirer of the ancient philoso- 
pher. 


V. Obisntax. Literature. 

^ Before entering upon his -catalogue in this department of 
literature, Mr. Villers thus introduces the subject to the notice 
of hb readers : 

** Collective nouns, and those words which embrace too much, 
are a great abuse in literature : they finish by being no longer 
adapted to die subjects, whidi ttey had at first designated. 
Originally, by the term Oriental fiterature, that of the Hebrews 
in particular wa^underftood, and of die people who had a direct 
intercoiifse with them, or whose^language was analogous ; in a 
word, die East then signified hither Aria, Syria, Chaldea, and 
Arabm. 

" l%e first Venetian voya^, and after diem commerce and 
rafigkMW missions, successively mado known several odier Eastern 
iiadons, sneh as the Mongids, the Hindoos, the Chinese, and 
Ike Japanese. There are in fket several kinds of OrientaMhe- 
‘ rsture, and to diese we may add an Egyptian ' depaitment, 
whidi of late years has been enriched bi a singnler munner.* 
Besides the lo^l knowledge of so miyity nations, so many 
languages, religious, manners and o p imons, most of our Orienta- 
Ibts are also occupied wil|i ihe cfirect influence, which dteae 
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SHcieBtiiilioM Miy have exercisad in two dUEmnt ways, on'oinr 
present system of religion : in the first place, the influence of 
die eastern natiops on the genius, the opkuons, and the mytho- 
}ogy, bf the Greeks, the masters, as it is well known, of the 
Romans, and of ns moderns :* in the •econd.place,, the idfliienoe 
of the ideas of these same^tem nations in'India, die cradle of 
our holy religion, its osigin and its $rst dogmas. It is in India 
in particular, that the histoiy of the early ages seems disposed 
to establish die original germ of so many mystical and rdigioua 
opinions. It is with India that we are under the necesnty of 
Ibringing into contact hither Asia, and Arabia. There was, 
however, an intermediate people, who served as a link in the 
' great chain, and who transmitted to die latter what th^ had 
borrowed fl-om the former* These are the Persians,, who conse- 
quently become a principal object in the studies of the orienta- 
list, and who speak a language, iu which we discover singular 
analogies both with the Greek and Ger^ian. How great is 
.the interest therefore which diese Eastern nations present 
to ail European ! from them he is in a manner descended, at 
least to them w^e are partly indebted for our modem idioms, 
our moral and religious ideas, and our acquaintance jvitb mytho- 
logy and Greek poetiy, which have contributed so much to our 
modem improvements. The late Mr. Anquetil Duperrop, 
the literary society of Calcutta, tlie labors of Mr. Volney and 
some others, the expedition of the French army to Egypt, and 
various other causes, have contributed to render tho taste for 
Eastern literature more general than ever. Researdieg of this 
kind have, besides, a particular attraction founded on Ae nature 
of man. We love that distant and unknown countiy, to which 
we may in idea transport ourselves, and realise in some measure 
what our imagination presents to us as most beautiful or sacred. 
The world which surrounds us resembling but imperfectly the 
better world which reposes at the bottom of our souls, we love 
to flatter ourselves that we shall find it somewhere else, hence 
icrise the charms which the andentages have in our qimds; 
those times in the infancy of society, which were called the 
golden age. This taste for things which are perceived onfy 
through dbe mists of time or space, dus ardor for grasping at 
and embdluhing Slistant objects, belc^ to the ntost poetical 
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feelings of the human mind, and to all that is good and great in 
^uman nature. 

But I ought specially to advert to the state of Oriental 
literature in Germany. I shall not recal the numerous” labors 
of the ancient German Orientalists, but confine myself to ivhat 
U now going forward in that department. 1 shall merely 
observe, that Germany not bein^ a maritime country, nor hav- 
ing an intereA in exploring the other parts of the w orld, we 
must not expect a numerous collection of books on the subject 
in question. Germany has few colonies or establishments 
abroad, and few collections or materials at home ; but in Ger- 
nuioy the learned are studious, zealous, indefatigable, of a strong 
and liberal imagination, and who, if they were removed to other 
countries, would successfully cultivate the hitherto barren fields 
of science.*’ 

M. Villers then proceeds to notice the foreign publications 
in this department of literature in the following order. 

1, There appeared at Leipsic in 1804, a translation of a 
work of the celebrated Mustaplia-Beii-x\bdallah-Kalib-Tsche- 
leby of Constantinople, vulgarly knowm by the name of Hadshi 
Ca^a, wha died in 1658. The title of the work is A general 
view of the sciences in the east, extracted from seven Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish works.” The German translator, although 
at present anonymous, is supposed to be a literary character of 
eminence, who is now preparing for publication a complete 
digest of Turkish, Persian, and Arabic literature, which will 
be filled with extracts from the most celebrated historians, 
poets, moralists, and other writers of these nations. 

S. The most modem author on' the Crusades, Mr. Wilken, 
Professor in the University of Heidelberg, published in 1808, 
in one quarto volume, the following work : ** Mohanimedis 
filii Chaveiidaschi) vulgo Mirchondi, Historia Samanidarum, 
Persicii, e codice Bibliothecae Gmttingeiisisnunc primifm edidit, 
interpretatione latin&, aimotationibiis bistoricis, et indicibus illus^ 
F. Wilken, &c. The same author had published in 
; ''1805, Institutiones ad Fundamenta Linguae Persicse, cum 
Chrestomathi*^, maximam partem ex auctoribus ineditis collect^, 
glossario locupleti.” ^Lripsic, Cnisiusj^ 1 vol. 8vb. Hie 
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admirers of Oriental litemture may promise* themselves mudf 
gratification from a continuation of Mr. Wilken^s labors. 

In 1JB04 there appeared at Vienna, a veiy valuable Persian 
grammar, by Mr. Bombay an Austrian Orientalist; to them we 
are already indebted for a learned disscrtatioh oh the gold and 
silver coins of the Sovereigns of Morocco, and who published 
in IB06, Ebn Medini Mauri Fessani senteqdae tjuaedam 
Arabicae.” Vienna, 1 vol. 8vo# 

3. '' Chrestomathia Syriaca, maximfi ex parte i codicibus 
MSS. collects, edidit Gustavus Knaess.*’ 1807. Goettingen, 
Huperclit. This work is edited by a young Swedisli scholar, 
•who gives it as a continuation of something of the same kind 
formerly published by Michaelis. Mr. Knsess, after having 
studied the Grecian and Oriental languages at Gottingen, has 
lately returned to Sweden, where he fills one of the Professor’s 
chairs in the University of Upsal. The same gentleman is also 
editor of an interesting work published the same year, intitled 
^ Historia decern Vizirorum et iilii Regis Azad Bacht, incertls 
undecim aliis iiarrationibus. Ad codicem manuscriptum Gihi- 
rensem.” 1808, Brunswick. 

4. Professor Vater of Halle, the skilful grammarian and 
Orientalist, published at Leipsic last year, a. third edition of his 
celebrated Hebrew grammar in two volumes. Germany is 
under great obligations to Mr. Vater for this and several other 
elementary works, particularly his Arabic grammar. In 1802, 
he also published in concert with Mr. Rink of Dantzic, an 
Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldaic grammar. We shall have occasion 
to mention the name of Mr. Vater again in the course of this 
sketch, w'hen we enumerate the services which he has rendered 
in other departments of literature. 

5. In 1808, there also appeared the third and last volume, 
containing some supplements of the Novum lexicon lingus 
Hebraeo-Chaldaicse'' of Emanuel Dindorf, Professor of Hebrew 
iu the University of Leipsic ; in w'hich there is much to 
commend, although it cannot boast of the perfection of some 
previous publications. The vast enterprise of an Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish dictionary, begun at Vienna under the 
auspices of Maria# Theresa, was concluded in 1804, by the 
publication of the 4th volume in folio. On the title page 
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^ we still find the name of Mmitukif whose Thesauras ^Iuq;ua- 
rum orientalium/’ served as the basis of the labors of the new 
editOTB^ Messrs. Jenitsch^ Kletzel, and Hseck. 

6. Mr. Adelung, the celebrated German scholar^ wh& died at 

^ Leipsic in 1806^ had devot^ a great portion of his long and 
laborious career to the study of languages. His last work wa^ 
** Mitbridatcs” or an Encyclopedia of languages^ a work which 
is^particularfy worthy of the attention of 'the learned, inasmuch 
88 it treats of the nature of human language, the monosyllabic 
languages, and gives a very interesting accouu| of almost all 
the known languages, including die Chinese and the dialects 
of the South Sea islanders.^ We here find the liord’s Prayer ‘in 
nearly 500 tongues, and in an appendix, the author gives a list 
of 39 Polyglots of this descriptioti, published by various authors. 
Mr. Adelung did npt long survive the publication of the first 
volume of his Mithridates, but his papers having been entrusted 
to Mr. Vater, we may soon e\\iect a second volume, which 
could not be in bett^er hands. Mr. Vater*s Manual of Univer* 
sal Grammar, published at Halle in 1 805, presents much useful 
instructive information taken from the Oriental languages, and 
the same author’s German translation pf Mr. de Sacy’s Pripci* 
pies of Universal Grammar bad added considerably to his repu* 
tation among the learned. 

7* One ^of the volumes of Mr. Eichhoni’s History of Lite- 
rature, as comprising the department of orientalism, properly 
belongs to the present section. This division of his work 
(Consbts of 677 pages, and appeared at Gottingen in 1807. 
It differs from Mithrijates, as that work <treats of ,the 
n^ure and even of the method of studying the languages, 
whereas the work in question only speaks of the history of the 
processes views, and mediods* which have been successively 
adopted in this branch of education. It also presents, at great 
Jei^tb, the bistbiy of thp progress of the Asiatic languages in 
^Europe, since the revival of letters. The monosyllabic laagwi* 
ges, such AS diose of puna and Thibet, form in comipou with 
tiie system of Mr. Adelung, the first part. In the seicond, we 
find an aepouht of the Mongol lapguaj^es, those of the people 

’ called by the author the Iranians, in s^th apd middle Asia, and 
.tbe mixed dialects of western Asia. 

> See Oauical Journal, Ko. vii. p. 110. 
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^ 8. The UDiveriHliy af Jias ^ways taken a ecanpicuous ^ 
’ interest in the labors of the gospel missionaries in In4ki. The 
researches and journals of these missiooaries still continue* to be 
* {Miblislild; Two volufliies, bmg the 5tii and Ttb, printed 
at Halle in 1807> under the care of Professor Knapp, The 
former volumes were edited by Professor Schultze, 

9« The learned will hear with great pleasure that the reigning 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, Emilius Augustus, is fired with the Ipye 
of learning and the fine arts. He has already taken measures 
for the formation of a valuable collection of Oriental manu- 
scripts at Gotha ; and Mr. Sectzen, who was dispatched by 
him into the East with this view'^ h^ Iately«w'ritten from Syria 
and Egypt, that he hat} purchased and forwarded several tliou^ 
sand works, fn print and manuscript, and in the Arab, Turkish, 
Armenian, and Syriac languages. Mr. Sectzen is still occu*^ 
pied on this mission, and has been recently busily occupied 
in making surveys of the Dead Sea and other remarkable 
places.* 

10. In 1808, Mr. Schlegal of Heidelberg published a work, 

Sur les langues et les opinions des Indies.’' The author, 
during a long stay which he made at Paris some years ago, had 
recourse to the stores of the Imperial Libraiy, and took advan- 
tage of the lectures of Air. Alexander Hamilton (member of 
tlie Calcutta Asiatic Society) assisted by tlie obliging attentions 
of M. Langl^s, in order to acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
languages and antiquities of India and Persia. Tliese resources 
M. Schlegal has turned to great advantage, and has produced a 
most valuable work, tiis first idea was to produce an Indian 
Chrestomathia ; but he found so many obstacles, that he desist- 
ed from this plan. The work, which he has now published, is 
divided Into three sections. 1. On the language. JI. On the 
philosophy of the Indians. III. Suggestions as to their history. 
His chief proposition endeavours to show, that there is an 
incontestable connexion and analogy between ^ Sanscrit and 
thfe language of the Romans and the Greeks, as w^ell as that of 
the Persians and Germans. It is not likely that M. SchlegaVa 
opinions on'" this point will be very generally adopted. The 
enthusiasm, which he has evinced in support of them, however,** 
will in all probability be the means of calling forth some mtM/f 
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gomst^ by whose inquiries the cause of science in genml may 
be benefited. 

11. Mr. Stegman^ the first minister of the church of Sion^ 
at Tranquebar, has announced for publication, a great Vork on 
the manners^ opiqions, and dogmas of the Indians, from which 
a great deal is expected. It is to contain a great number of 
plates, with explanations in German, Danish, and French. 

There is another work also announced for publication, which 
promises much on the subject of Asia, by M. Struve, of the 
foreign department at St. Petersburgh. It will appear in 
German and French, and will be iutitled, Nouvelle notice 
exacte de rint^irieur de TAsie, avec deux nouvclles cartM 
jpolitico-g^ographiques, repr4sentant Tetat actuel et passe des 
afiiiires dans cette partie de notre globe et le systeme religieux 
des peuples Asiatiques en forme des tables.” 

There is also in course of publication at Leipsic, a Journal 
embellished with costly engravings, entirely devoted to Oriental 
literature, and intitled, ** Magatsin AdatiqmJ* * 


CONJECTUEJE CBITICJE IK AUCTOBES GBJECOS. 


VO. n. 


In Msch/U SuppUces^Vbrgjtnefn 
Ver. 310. S’ ilxnv 

BgMVffTOfjLElv ydp wgiwet robg qo’O’ova;. 

Herum mibi displicet vox sententia ipsa facili 

decurrit ; nam sequens ydp, alnoXoyfi. Apud Aid. qst 
Xpcb'r fl^fr Post plene distinguit Rob. Lego 

ighur, ^ 

. , ' Jiff jxvi)ov S’ fixfiv xpc/oro'ovi j^tni 
' ^1^ recti sequuntur ydp^ x. rV X. 


in AuOoret Gneeoi. 


tat 


Ver. 217. */2 Zw, xiiF»v^t!lxTugt 

Interpretatur ScholiasteS) fjLtr^ rd enroTJo'm, olxrsf^o^ 
Abresch. legendum suspicatur jxi} m *hoKiTos, 
*irocein ibchylo familiaremi atquej ut videtur, in deliciis habitami 
hie latent^^m video. Legendum sine dubio, * 

*if2 ZWf xiircoy dixutpt VoXaxrfo’ft^ 

Ver. 220. Ka) Zi^vog ogvw rovSs wv xixXijcrxfTf. • 

Apollinem tali nomine ab JEschylo designatum fuissci nun« 
quam inducar ut credam. Neque ullus Grsecorum Poetarumi 
excepto Lycophrone, tarn obscurd loqui amat. Ales Jovis est 
Aqliila, neque alio sensu, opinor^ Phrasis ista Poetis usuip** 
tur. Legoitaque, 

Ka) Zifvof Iviv rABt xtx\^a‘X8rtn • 

In Eumenidibusi v. 325. Apollo yocatur 6 ^oerof;; Iri;. 

Ver. 274. a^xs yarn xal $dxi}. 

Hunc versum regulae suae contradicentem fertur Porsonut 
ita correxissej 

Xpaviilv ay^xt yaia /i^ivlni $axi}. 

Sed auctoritatem adjectivi /x^virof desidero. Immd et super* 
vacaneum videtur Epitheton, prxeedente Participio. Butlerut 
legendum putat daxr id est, ut credo, ftijyloKra 

Nobis autem diu est quod in mentem venit, 

XgavSsltr av^xe yala ftijyiVxi 8ax)}. 

Nempe fiiivt<rat est infinitivus pendens ^ verbo dv^xc. Sic 
apud Homenim. Od. H. v. 465. 

Kal og^i(ra(r$ai aytjxe, 

' Succurrit hoc loco versus ex Pirithoo Euripidis quern citavit 
Porsonus (Praef. ad Hecubam, p. 39.) et medicis sananduin 
commendavit, 

*£jx^ yap ijxde fitjTp) xtByff a-pof X^or- 

Atqui in ipsis rudimentis Medicae, id est Criticx, artis verse* 
tur necesse est ille, qui non statim videt legendum esse, 

^ ’Efiff y^g qX^e pLijTgi wgog xedyov ^e^og. 

Sic apud eundem Poetam in Hippolyto, v. 835. 

IIoXXwv jlfT* aXXfluv wXco’flc; xeSvav X^o;. 
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Ver. 326. tw yi Aamw rotwojub’ Xoytp, 

Ekgans, sed minime certa est enoendatio Poreoni legcnd^^ 

. Ka\ TOSS’ imys romfi hSycf* 

Afiqvanto neHiis meo j udicio Censor Edin1>urgensiS) (No. 30.) 
pro reponi iruk in reliquis Porsonum secutus. 

u^ivto est in laso Codice et in £d. Rob. 

Ver. 34^1. Tig S* iv ^^tXovg ovotTo roug xsxri^ivoug \ 

Legendum id. est» libenter. Hesycbius i^Utog^ ^mg. 

Non necessarium ducuntVirginesalteri Regis quxstioni respon- 
dere, sed siye licitssy sive non lidtns sint nuptisc^ eas se aversari 
innuunt. apud Euripidem (Med. v. 232.} conquerittir 
Medea de miserl mulierum conditioner 

^'Ag vpiora hi Sw-ep/SoAp , 

2ZoV<y v^l»<r$eu htrirdniv rs o'oifLUTOg, 

Ver. 355. ABVKoauxrov ig SslfiaXiv ifivirpatg 
'HXij3dro»<riv* dXxa 
Jliaimg /tffiu/xf, ^p^ovf 
<ra ficriipi ft^iyiovg* 

Desideratur vooila aliqua conjunctiva. LegOr ne liters quidem 
jnutataf *Widfi&roig W x. t. X. fve est vbi. 

Ver. 359. 'X)pw K>M9m veoSp^otg xardraisy 

Nioif d* opriXov r«y8' dycuv/wv 

Id esti ad mentem Schotzii^ << novum hoc sodalkium) quod' 
ad Deos ceitaminum Praesides confluxit.’’ Ita supra v. 249. 
ccetus Virginum ofit^og vocatur. Forsitan autem hoc loco pro 
idoy i' legendum ^otvfvd ojxi^ov. 

Ver. 404. xst) p^fpron * 

EIvti \eiig, ei vov t1 toIov T^p. 

Optinl4 Cantenis pi^Tj xa) vots. Sed inaltero versiculo for$ita^ 
Teponendumr 

JET Tou rl fi^ xeAoy rt^oi. 

Et profecto vestigia Codkum scrutantibus hsec conjectura 
probabilwr videri possit. Vide Buderi Nott. Critt. ^ 

Ver. ♦IS. h iMXilv 

■ iyetv olvwfuvw. 

* ' Pdicherrimajii lectionem in Marg. Asl^. repertamr iyeai 
firevciv vix memorare dignatus est Butins ; qa| tameHr mea 
saltegi opimonei nihil certius excogitari poterat* « 
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Ver. 4f69. Ai^ov rlv r^yS® yij^ufcio** 

Schutz ita scribendum censet» ; 

Ae^r rh' aSS^p njpSs yt^vxr firj5 ' 

Lojuere. GLudkm tandem v(Hxm preiocutura «s/ 

Sed phrasin h-^ nuUo modo p<)Aaiim concoqum* 

Nam, ut alia taceam, verlwm y^puppieitf Media Voce 
uaurpantiEschylus et Euripides. In PassivI, ut opinpr, exempfia 
caret. Legi potest, nisi hoc sit lumium a vulgatis discedere, 
Ae^op TiV auSiJy Tr^vS* lyijpwrc® Trrfrs, 

Ut apud Sophoclem Fhitoct. v. 561. ^ Simp •/ ®A®^a|. 

Et Eurip. Elect. 1327. . 

<^6u, 4-65, Ssivov rSS iynipiffia 

* Ket) isoia-i xKuetv, • 

' Ver. 4f77. Ka) ys vgatyfiaret* 

Quid sibi velit particula ys non capio. Forte legendtun jx6r. 
Cod. Parisiensis ab Askewio collatus exhibet xu\ jxsy oroMa;^. 

Ver. 495. Ka) yap tSl^ h t$$ oIxtos emSciv raSt, 

*'T/3piP ftsv Sgeevo$ oroXoy. 

Eixls, Turn, quod probat Pauw, nempc ut sit idem quod 
fixorw^ OixTpofi quod conjicit Stanleius, miserandum, non 
misericordem, significat. Hesych. OIxt^os, e\esivSs, Utroque 
melius Bothe, qui legit oixrpu y eWidcov rd^i. Sed quidni 
legatur doroc, prsesertim cum prxcesscrit \€ws I 

Ver. 521. ES^IIP^OV enj rou^ro^ eu^n^fjLOvjjisv^, 

Interpretatur Stanlcius, Fausta sint verba fauste loquenli 
quae miU saiie^^autologiam sapere vidpntur. Ergone, 

A}f TOVTOP iffuy that 6 ^t^hg Aia^Xog g 
Minimd quidem ; sed falluntur turn Stanleius, turn alii inters 
pretes, qui vim vocis eu^ijftoujuivi; parum ceperunt. Equidem 
verto, Bonis verbis utere c&m ipsa bonis verbis 1. me accepta 
sis.’’ Eu^ijfteio’dai passive sensu apud auctores usurpatur. 
IJerodianus, lib. vii. apudSteph. 7^ auroO ar^otnjyof/advoxdcXoti;^ 
T®^ dy«yov(riv ®1^ ro HanrircoXioy, eu^rifg,o6pMfoy viro rou ^fpov xed 
^uKkofio\oufi.evov, « Nominatim vocantes, quoad in CapitoHixm 
pertulerunti popuk) suUnde acclamante et spargente puerum 
frondibus.” Fortdfautem meli^ legeris 

Ver. 558. 8<;^ 8’ avrhfopw «. 
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% Vetita Iv harifi^ 

votttrM w^pov iwfiMriuv 6p/Cffi* 

Int^rpretor ad xnentem Staideii, Temm Asiae oppositam 
bifanam dissecans^ fatis urgendbus 'ad Bosphorum pcrvenit.” 
Maris transitus non memoratury sed intelligitur. Porrb Historia 
de lus erroribus multd simplicior atque intellectu facilior Uc 
qu^m in Prometheo. 

Ver. 538. S' tftfigtPis vog^vpoetBet 

Tiv fisXavoivyetTuy. 

Emendationem Stanleii rdv fjL9Xotvi(uy aretv a Schutzio avidS 
arreptaniy confinnare aliquatenus videtur Lectio Codicis 
Askewiatii rav jxsXa^o&ya rav. Nobis autem phrasis ista paulb 
durior videtur. Forsitan reponendum reiv elfiav* 

^ nigrum juvenum remigium.’’ 

Ver. 655. Egregiam Heathsi conjecturam iF^axrog 
#xovovy utinam in contextum ^recepissent sequentes Editores. 
Equidem in el phrasi certissimam ^schyli manum agnoscere 
imhi videon .£que certam puto Buticri emendationem ad 
T* 658* br* 6po^m kfufisimrra, 

Ver. 726. Ka) irpnga jSArrooo’* oSiv 

Otaxos euluvrijpof varctrou vsw^ 

^Ayav xaXjBos xXvovo’eH y oif iv ou 

Ultimus versus in mendo Cubans totam sententiam obscu* 
laTit. Lege, 

’'Ayoiv X 0 cAw$ xAucura yXntrvav o6 

Audax prosopopoeia et JEschylo plane digna, ab initio ad 
finem sententiae sic oprimAcontinuatur; Apposite autem citavit 
Butlerua ezScatHieb. 1. 5. v.412. clavum audire uegantem 
ptoram. ^ 

Ver. "■■■■ 0^8’ h ayxvpoo^lM^ 

BagiroSo’s vam Kagoanixa, 

re xetl fteAsyre; dxiftm? yUvctj 
'Eg fwtx iroaritxoyrog fjXlou, 

\ ^ *i23ira rixTffir xvfiggmfTfi tro^tp. 

JMit plenam distincdonem pono. Deinde pro i$ vJxr’ 
Ipue Glossam sapiunt, lego xed x’cs^ Esedem fere Hterx in 
initio vods repedtx, erroria foftd causam pne* 

buemni, 
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Ver. 778. 05r» ymn' £v oif £9 taParis crgartm 

Ketk^, vg)v ogfjuo vaw dgaow^rimi. 

Pro oum legit Schutz euroi obver. 771. Fort5 ou. . 

* Ver. 883. *0 Si luapm; vah^, yaior 

T&»^ irph fiAgim xofMOiSf S/x^ 

A^$i xdxxag VO 

Juiav fioav 

Versus omnium, quotquot sunt, comiptissimoS, diversia 
modis tentaverunt viri eruditi ; quorum conjecturas repetere non 
est hujus loci. Solum moneo a nemine adhuc rem acu tactam 

fuisse. Nos ita rescribimus, 

. 

*0 8e jxapTTWf (vel S* 6) vdhs wpi yaiaf 

Tmv wr UfTt xelfLVOiff% ii, ^tu, 

AZ6i xetxSs ofiivtf * 

luas jSoav 

Raptor autem navalis est ante littus. . 

Propter quas causas jam dolens, eheu ! vse I 
Itcrum mail uiianimem 
Doloris clamorem edo, 

Diclt infra Chorus, ver. 8B4<. Aufiaa-tg ir§o ySg uXign^t, 
Ceterum tarn multa sunt in Choricis hujus Tragoediae cantibus 
intellectu difficilia, et tarn inveteratse plerumque corruptelae, 
ut, paucis locis exceptis, manum ab iis abstinere satius duxerim. 
Novi Codd. expectandi scilicet, qui Rrp^aroy (rxm; rimantibus 
lucem praetendant. 

Ver. 918. oSros ri itoieTh ix %olov ^^oyijfueror, x. r. X. 

Iloiou in mctrum incurrit. Vide quae notavit doctissimus 
Gaisfotdius ad Aephxstionem, p. 216.* Prxcessit Ttoteig, qui 
-forsitan erroris fons. Legendum rlvog, 

Ver. 966. Eudvjxov eoriv eurup^el^ vxfciv So/tou; 

IIoXKSov [xer aXXfiuv. 

Vertit Latinus Interpret, ** Jucundum est felices inhabitare 
domos una cum multis aliis.** Quibus verbis opinatur Schutz 
Regem suas xdes innuere. Nimirum Danaidas eligere jubet 
Pelasgus, utrum malint in ipsius regia un^ cum multis aliis 
^considere, an separatim privatas xdes incolere. Sed adjecti- . 
vum $utufMs eo sensu quo hlc usurpatur nusquam reppeti. 
Conjeceram, 
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Co^Hutas tkitiem 

'^Eiiuniv i<ni¥ ijkux^S 
UoKKSiV ftrr* ttXXaw. 

Licet feliciter incdere beneyolam domunt 
Una cum multis aliU^ ^ 

Ut eudufto; ZofMg vocetu^y qui posted ^^gav. Scribi 
etiam posset t6$6fLov* per elisionemy ab e^ivfuwj qus tox extat 
apud Phavorinum* Revera autem non domuSy sed ipse Rex 
fv^/bcro; vel vocari debuissety i. e. qulppe qui 

domum incolendam prsebuisset^ ut apiud Homerum^ Odyss. 
B.63. 

OT« re w 01 X ^1 hai €u$ufios ^eexfVy 
Olxdif re, re, 

Quapropter si quis jubeat evpu&fiop legere, me non immori<* 
gerum^habebit. Conjicit Stanleius el vel hotjfiovm 

Vcr. 977* ' Tou ydp itgmga 

jlf^ify S»jxar« Vfit/siVy 

Bed Togro; eS^pcev. 

Implicatior verborum structura. Neque valde placet phrasis 
risros ev^gaov. Vide quse notavi supra ad vcr* 966* Pro hisy 
Botheusy Criticus bis terque bonusy rescribit roDirof t* eu^gov^ 
Rectcy opinofy quod ad sdhsum ; sed euphonise ergOy forte prxstat 
legere xa) Xoyeg eu^ptov, et benevola est ejus oratio*’* 

Ver. 990* Kail /xou rd /xev Trgot^Oevrei Trgos rou^ fxreveT; 

0/Aou^ irtxgws ^xoutrav auTuvsifflovs, 

’JSjxou 8* oxa^ovs T0v<rSe xec) Sopua’coeug 
"'JEree^avy eog t[/aiov yepecg, 

Hunc locum ita restituisse mihi videor. i 

.* ' 

Kxi fi eu rd pi.ev wga^Sthra. vpos T^ug ixTtvetg 
JJtxpms epouvT et&ravv^fiovs* 

0/Xou; 8* 6grfi(8ou$ rouo-Se xod 8o|U(r(roou; 

, ^Eroiety, tog rt/^iov yegag. 

£3 ^xovrav ut supra ver. 182. e3 xXuoi. Sedy ut verum fateary 
fscilius ihveni hxc cmendare, quam emendationis meae radones 
vUWere. Pro se judket Lector. 

^ '*^cr. 995. ^ veXoi. 

Mendum subesse in hoc versuy utpote Porsoni regulse contra- 
, dkentcy animadverdt Buderusy atque ipse Ox conjectufft propo* 
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suit a^iog olv ui) vi\oi, aut^ vihjn. Melius 

.fortaGse^ 

Xoi^a S' aiavw vikot, 

* Usus sst voce noster in Persis. vef. 943. et Eumen. 669. kou 

ociavmg uevot* 

Ver. 1005. Tepsiv* ivcopa. B* eu^u\etXTog ouBacfimg, 

Bijpeg Si xr/palvovo’i xa) fipoTol ri ju.iyj 
Km xvwSa'koL mtqwvret x») TreSomfivl, • 

Cum memorentur xvatBaXu in versu sequente^ certS vox Bripeg 
supervacanea videtur. Legendum sine dubio ex emendatione 
Jacobi apud Stanleium Beoi. In ultimo autem versiculo allusio 
6t ad transformationcs Divorum, proptei an^orem mulierumi ia 

Tauros, Cycnos, et cet. 

Ver. 1008.* KoipTruifiara ara^ovrot xiijpu(r(rst K^ptf , 
KaXtepa. xaiXvovfretv cos fJ>-svEcv egto, 

Ne minimum quidem sensum ex his verbis elicuerunt Viri 
Docti. Sed levissima mutatione omnia plana fient. Lego^ 
Kotqv^puuTct (TTa^ovra xtjgvcra'st K^gtg* 

XuXcfiga x«Xuou<rav cSc, figystv sgelg $ 

Venus prxdicat fructus matures esse i 
£t tu dices earn manere, ut rapinas (i. e. raptores) arceat 
Fillas cavere jubet Danaus ne Veneris prxsidio nimium cre- 
dant ; quippe quae intida sit Dea, et triumphis de innocentibus 
puellis reportatis quam maxime gaudeat. 

Ver. 1031. ^vydSus S' eznrvolagf xaxa r aAyi;, 

noXifLOvg aifiMToevrag 
npo^oPoufjLecc. 

. Meliorem sensum eificies legendo ^uydlStov 8* htmotag, 
fugientium persecutiones.” Qualiter apud Ovidium Meta<- 
morph. lib. 1. * 

Ver. 541. Apollo Nympham Daphnen insequitiir, 

colloque fugaci 

Imminet et crinem sparsum cervicibus afflat.” 
Peterdm puellarum indignatio prsecipue ex eo oritur^ qudd 
vi it armis graSsari voluerint consobrini 8ui> et omnia pro 
imperio agere ; quos contr^ decuisset amatoriis donis et omni 
verborum lenocinio Virginum benevolentiam aucupari. Innuere 
videntur, se, si modest^ expetitse essent^ succumbere potuisse. 

CANTABEIGIENSJS. 
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ON THE EMERALD. 

ft 

(Oriental.) 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SlR| • 

In the first Numbers of your Journal I find two 
letters on the subject of the Emerald, upon which I shall beg 
leave to make the following observations. 

'fhe candid writer of the first letter seems to incline to the 
opinion, that the Emerald was unknown to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Asia, although the autliority of 'Feifashi, which he 
quotes in regard to the discovery of tliis stone, in the excavated 
ruins of Alexandria, both establishes its high claims to antiquity, 
and leads to the obvious conclusion, that it must have been well 
kno^ to tlie ancient Asiatics; Alexandria having been for 
about three centuries, under the Ptolemies, the chief seat of the. 
commerce of the ancient world. 

But Orielensis, the writer of the second, goes much farther, 
for he denies to the whole ancient world the knowledge of' this 
precious stone, and he seems to have advanced this opinion in 
direct' opposition to evAy ancient autliority. 

Now, if Orielensis will^have the patience to turn over the 
pages of his Pliny once more, from the beginning to the end 
of the 37tli book, he must allow, I think, that this writer 
possessed some practical knowledge of the subject which he has 
handled, and that the Scythian Smaragdus, which he so 
highjy extols, and in some respects so minutely describes, 
could be no other than our modem Emerald. 

Pliny, indeed, may have extended tlie generic term of, 
Smaragdus too far, by comprehending under it many inferior 
sorts of stones, which are intitled to tl£s distinction, merely 

by a few diaracters wluch they possess in common with their 
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prototype y but is it fair to infer from this circumstance, that 
• our modern Emerald could have been neither of the many species 
enumerated ? whereas the three first have in reality very strong 
claims t!b that distinction. 

The next argument of Orielensis, which is.founded upon the 
superior hardness of the ancient Smaragdi, seems to have arisen 
from a too literal interpretation of his author, for if mqueant 
vulnerari mean a hardness so great as to resist the diamond, 
this seems to be in direct opposition to what Pliny says on the 
uses of the diamond, expetuntur d scalptoribiis ferroqm inclu^ 
(hwtury niillam non duritiam ex facUi vavanics, and is equally 
inconsistent with the expression srafpi which implies 

the possibility of engraving the Smaragdus. 

Orielensis refers us for another proof, to the great -size of 
some Smaragdi mentioned by ancient authors, all of which may 
have been Pscudo-smaragdi, as Pliny suspects that to be, which 
was preserved in the temple of Hercules, atTyrus, and which 
the famous Genoese cup, which was brought from Caesarea, 
in Syria, in the Pith century, is now generally conceived to be. 

I proceed to the negative inference which Orielensis draws 
from a fact he assumes, that no specimen of Emerald, whether 
engraved, or otherwise, is to be found in any collection' of 
ancient gems. And first I shall observe, that whether Pliny 
means by his scalpi velilis that Emeralds in general were 
forbidden to be engraved, or the concave Emerald only, as 
Salmasius conjectures •, the assertion applies only to his own 
time, for he admits that they were engraved at one period, i..e. 
Jsmenife atatcl and mentions thp engraved Amt/mone of that 
person •, moreover, every reader will here recollect the Ring of 
Polycrates, which Herodotus, who is the first narrator of the 
story, calls a Smaragdus, and which Pausanias, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Suidas, call by the same name. It is true, * 
Pliny informs us that this ring was preseryed in his time in 
thfi Temple of Concord, at Rome, and that it was a Sardonyx ; 
but, unfortunately for Pliny’s assertion, he adds, « Polycratis 

gemma illabata intactaque est i” upon which his editor, 

Broticr, very properly remarks, ergo qua Roma ontendeha- 
tur non fuit Voly^atis gemma ; e\ enim signabat P olycrnlest 
teste Ilerodoto** 
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^ To return to the negative argument, which is founded on the 
above gratuitous s apposition. The assertion of Pliny, in regard 
to tlio disuse of the Smaragdus for engraving, being admitted, 
it follows, that we can hardly expect to meet with an Ckigraved 
specimen of it in, any collection. of ancient gems, and this is 
all the inference we are warranted in drawing from the passage. 
Mo: cover, I may be allowed to observe, that the exquisite 
beauty of this stone, and the superior fitness of all stones of 
the Agate and Onyx kind, for the purpose of Intaglio. engrav- 
ing, lead to the conclusion that it was seldom applied to that 
use. 

And yet, what will Oriclcnsis say, if I produce an instance 
of the discovery of an engraved Emerald of undoubted anti- 
quity ?* This instance is given in a note to Brother's Pliny, 
which I will transcribe for his information. « Scalpi vetitis) 
Inde in Dactyiiothccls antiquarum gemmarum rarisslmi sunt 
Smaragdi. At cum his Icgibus non teneantur principes, in 
scpulcro Maria;,, filia; Stilichonis, uxoris Honorii, quod effos- 
sum est in Vaticano D. Petri tcmplo anno 1593. inter ceteras 
gemmas pluresquc Smaragdos unus erat, in quo incisum Honorii 
caput.” 

To this curious discovery I shall add (what will render the* 
evidence for the antiquity of the Emerald sufficiently clear and 
decisive) the existence of some rings and necklaces of Emerald 
of undoubted antiquity, preserved in the Museum at Portici, 
and in the collection of the late Mr. Townley. 

Of the first, I find die following particulars recorded among 
the MSS. notes which I wrote many years ago after visiting the 
Museum at Portici. 

c( Five golden rings, inclosing as many small Emeralds, in 
their natural pebble-like form, retaining some faint marks of 
their crystallization. 1 am further confirmed in my opinion of 
their being genuine by two golden necklaces in the next frame. 
In one of which these Emeralds alternate with every fifth link, 
and in the other with every third. They are strung by a hole 
which runs through the axis of the prism. These retain nearly 
perfect their original hexagonal prismatic form, and exactly 
rqiemble some detached beads of an antiqop Emerald necklace 
wlupb 1 jCoUected at Rome.” 
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In Mr. Townley’s collection of gems, there is an antique ^ 
necklace, which is composed of twenty-one hexagonal prismatic 
.beads of Emeralds and Plasma, of which number about one 
third at the two extremities are of Plasma*. They are very 
irregular both as to their size and shape, which appears to have 
resulted from the accidental forms of the original pieces. The 
angles are worn rather smooth, none of the Emeralds are c]e::ir, 
but all have the same tone of color, which is a light green. 
One of them presents a traversing ray of light which is obser- 
vable in several of the pieces of antique Emerald in my posses- 
sion, which I have, before noticed. 

The stone called by the antiquaries at 'Rome Plasma, or 
Plasma di Sm^raldo, which has here been substituted for the 
Emerald, seems to have been a favorite material with the 
ancient sculptors in Intaglio, and I suspect that most of the very 
large specimens of Emerald mentioned by Pliny were of this 
substance; a statue of Osiris, ten inches high, in the Albini 
collection at Rome, being composed of it. 

I have now proved, that the Smaragdus of the ancients is no 
other than our Emerald, which is well known to be the Zumrut 
of the Arabian and Persian writers, which will assist us in 
tracing its history through the middle ages. But in order to 
prosecute this inquiry, I must again recur to the age of Pliny, 
who informs us, that the Egyptian SmaragdUsS bore the second 
rank in the estimation of tlic ancients, and that it was found 
near Coptos in the Thebaid. 

Strabo,' speakmg of the country between Coptos and the 
Arabian gulf, observes, on this isthmus arc found Smaragdi 
• and other precious stones, which the Arabians extract from 
mines of an extraordinary depth.” 

Another ancient authority for the existence of these mines is 
cited by Beckmann, in his learned notes to Marbodus. 

« De loco, ubi eruti sunt, conferantur Strabo, et imprimis 
qubm alii non laudarunt, Photius in bibl. p. 194. iibl ex Olym- 
piodori historia refertur, juxta Talmin, Aigypti iirbem in extre- 
mis finibus fuissc Smaragdi fodinas, •‘ftajaySou unde 

^gypti regibus magnus fuissc proventus. Hiiic in tabulis 
geographlcis nomen ihontis Smaragdi.” Again, << Nostra memo- 
ria ista loca prorsus ignoraiitur, quse tamen ante pauca secula 
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notSL fulsse yidentur. Eorum mexmnit Guli^lmuiS de Bolden- 
sleve, S. de Baldenzeel in historic peregvinationis inserti Lectio- 
nibus antiquis Canisii^ tom. iv. p.'S42. Fuit ill ^gypto circa 
annumj 1315. lie super iorihus, inquit, JEgtfpti^ est uua 'Smarag- 
dinti^ unde ibidem erunatur Smaragdi meliores, et in meiiori 
forma, qttdm in aiiqua mundi parte habentur. Quin etiam 
auctOT quidam seculi 16. cujus ex scriptis excerpta leguntur in 
Notices des manuscr. de la bibliothcque du roi i. p. 253. pro 
certo tradidit, fuisse fodinas istas prope Aswan.’* 

D'Hcrbelot, under the article of Assuan the' Ancient. Sycne, 
taysy On tient ip6me que la seule mine des emcraudes 
Orientales, qui soir connuc dans tout le monde, sc tfouve dans 
son terroir.” Wc are informed,^©, by D’Herbelot, that in an 
Arabi&n work| written by Ibrahim Ben Ouassaf Schah, on the 
superior natural advantages of Egypt) there are enumerated 
thirty articles of produce peculiar to that country, beginning 
wfth the mine of oriental Emeralds. 

On referring to Chardin) who was a jewel-merchant, and 
consequently a very competent judge of die precious stoneS) 
which he met with in his travels through Persia, we shall find 
two passages in which mention is made of the Egyptian 
Emeralds. 

II m’apprit que dans les Poetes Persans, les Emcraudes de 
vieille roche sont appellees Enieraudes d'Egypte, et qu*on tient 
qtfil y en avoit une mine en Egypte qui est a present perdue, 
vol. ii. 8vo. p. 239,” In vol. iv. p. 64’. he enters more fully 
into the history of the Emerald : « J!ajoute a ce chapitre, que 
les Persans font une distinction entre les Emeraudes, comme 
nous faisons entre les Rubis. lis appellent la pliis belle sorte 
Emeraudes d’Egyptc, la sorte suivarite Emcraudes vicillcs, et la 
troisieme sorte Emeraudes nouvellcs. Avant la decouverte du 
nouveau mondC) les Emeraudes leur venoient de TEgyptC) plus 
hautes cn couleur a ce qu ils pr^tendent et plus dures que les 
Emeraudes d’Opcident. Ils m’ont fait voir plusieurs fois de..ces 
Emeraudes qu’ils appellent Zemeroud Misri, ou de Misraim* 
I’ancien nom de I’EgyptC) et aussi Zmeroud Asvani) d’Asvan 
vUle de la ThebaidC) nommee Syene par les anciens geographes, 
quoiqu’elles me parussent tres l^lleS) d*un vert, fort 
^fonc^ et d'un poliment fort vif, il me sembloit que j’en avois 
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vu d’aussi belles des Indes Occidentales. Pqut ce qui est de la 
durete> je n’ai jamais eu le moyen de leprouver et comme il 
esll( certain qu’on n’entend point parler depuis long-terns de 
zniiMps d’Emeraudes en Egypte, il pourroit-Stre que les Emeraudes 
d’Egypte y 4toient apportees par le canal 6fi la Mer Rouge, 
venanti on des Indes Qccidentalcs, par les Philippines, ou de 
Pegu, ou du Royaume de Golconde sur la cote de Coromandel 
ou ou tire journellement des Emeraudes.” 

At whatever period then the Emerald mines ceased to be pro- 
ductive in Upper Egypt, whether in the 13th century, accord- 
ing. to Teifashi, or the according to Boldenslcve, there 

appears to be a general persuasion among the Persian and Arabic 
writers of their former exist^ce, and according to Chardin, the 
Emeralds, wliich were produced by those mines, still continued 
to be known and distinguished in the East from all others. ' 

It would be superfluous to add to these testimonies those of 
Pococke and Mallet ; the former of whom speaks of an 
Emerald preserved at Cairo, under the name of the Emerald of 
Said, or Upper Egypt, and of fragments of Emerajds found in 
great quantities in the ruins of Coptos ; and the latter writer 
amuses his readers with a tale relative to the mine of Emeralds, 
wliich shows, at least, the current opinion upon that subject 
in Egypt. 

1 shall now beg leave to recur to a point of this inquiry, which 
has been too hastily conceded by Phiiosmaragdus, from a reliance 
on the authority of Tavernier, who affirms that the Emerald 
is not found in India. 

Respectable Is this authority may he, I shall oppose to it 
tliat of another jewel-merchant and traveller, Chardin, who in 
the above extract from his work must be understood as speaking 
from his own personal knowledge, having visited Golconda, in 
the year 1679. vide vol. iv. p. 178. 8vo edition. Moreover, 
Hindostan was his principal residence, from 1674 to 1681. vid. 
pj. 124. V. X. and I presume, that on any point, where these 
two authorities contradict each other, there can be tittle doubt 
which of them is most intitled to our confidence. ^ 

Nor is the Peninsula of Hindostan the only country of the 
East which is said ty produce the Emerald. There is a memoir 
ip theOrientalRepertory, which enumerates, among the product-. 
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• ions of SiaxH} Saphirs and Emeralds^ and there is a curious 
display of the choice native productions of those countries in 
the titlei which the King of the Buraghmahs gives himself^ 
his letter to the Governor of Madras^ in 1760. viz. l^ole^nd 
supreme Lord of the three Pegu kingdoms, witln all their 
provinces, also master of the mines of gold, silver, diamonds, 
rubies, saphirs, Ema'aldsj amber, an^'all maimer of precious * 
stones, in these my dominions. 

But it is time now to conclude these remarks on a subject 
which will interest, perhaps, only a few of your readers. I shall, 
therefore, take my leave, for the ptesent, and subscribe myself 
your ^ell-wisher, 

CORNUpiENSrS. 


Answer to the Defence of Dr, G. S. Clark£% « Hehrem 
Criticism and Poetry 

Including important elucidations of some difficult passages of 

Scripture* 




To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

On- reading an Article in your last Journal, called, 
by its writer^ << Defence of Dr. Clarke’s Hebrew Criticism and 
Poetry,” in answer to some observations made by me in No. iii. 
p. 624<. and No. iv. p. 850. I was surprised to find, that he 
has either not understood, or cannot have read, my remarks 
concerning the serious errors, and false doctrines, held forth 
in what he terms, Hebrew Criticism and Poetry.” "I 
certainly did not mean to trouble you with any more observa- 
tions on his prbductioii, had he not altogether misrepre- 
sented what I have said in my criticisms concerning it. 

. Dr. Clarke boldly declares, with every rSocinian, that the 
. prophesy of Isaiah, viz. ^ A rirgin shall conceive and bear a 
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don, and shall call his name Immanuel does not mean Christ,* 
though the Apostle declares, Now all thii was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spokepof the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Behold a virgin shall conceive, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they* shkll call his name Emmanuel/-^ For this reason, 
I suppose, it is, that Dr. Clarke wishes to expunge the two 
first chapters of Matthew. He calls in Drs. Blaney, Ncwcombe, 
Michaelis, and Marsh, to his aid ; but we know, that all 
Sociniaris wish to get rid of these, and all other chapters, which 
confirm the divinity of Christ, and the fulfilment of die 
prophecies in him. 

Dr. Clarke says, “ the ‘author (himself) of Hebrew Criticism 
and Poetry,^ ought ) 3 or to jie stigmatised for his discovery 
meaning, that Immanuel spoken of by Isaiah was *iiot the 
Emmc uel spoken of by St. Matthew, which, without any 
proof, he triumphantly asserts to be true. God deliver me 
from having any thing to do with a discovery,” so contrary 
to the positive declarations of the sacred writers. 

But this is no discovery of Dr. Clarke’s. 1 suppose this 
gentleman must be acquainted wit]i the opinions of some of the 
early heretical professors of Christianity, not to mention the 
Jews, who were then, and are now, of the same opinion. 
Ceririthus, Carpocrates, Samosatenus, and several others, 
entertained this notion ; but these, compared with the great 
body of Christians at that day, who were of the Apostles’ 
opinion, were of no more consequence in the scale of truth, 
than some writers are at present, when compared with the 
orthodox professors of Christianity. 

I shall proceed to lay before the reader a piece of the most 
profound ignorance in criticism, diat was ever m.inifested by 
any man. Dr. Clarke charges me with not knowing that the 
masculine pronouns in Hebrew must be translated by the 
neuter pronoun in English, when applied to inanimate things. 
The passage, which he selects to prove the above, is in Isaiah, 
chap. ii. 2. << The mountain of the Lord’s house shall be esta- 
blished in the top of the mountains, and all nations shall flow 
unto IT.” In this verse, 1 translate unto hhn^ for this is 
ihe Kteral mcanui^ of the word tlwoiighout the scriptures \ see 
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But he says, suppose the English language makes mountain 
and AoMseboth neuter, while the Hebrew, and other languages, 
have expressed them by masculine nouns, must not the mascu- 
line pronoun of these languages be rendered i>y tlie English 
neuter pronoun?” To which I answer, undoubtedly, if the 
masculine pronoun referred to JIU house ; but I have 
said, that it does not refer to bceth, the remote noun in 
the sentence, but to the proximate noun HiiT Jehovah; I have 
also given the constxliction of the sentence as it stands in the 
Hebrew, and none but those who are truly, or wilfully, ignorant, 
can possibly mistake It, viz. rtjrp the momitainqf the 

house of the Loi'd^ and not TtjfV “in the motmtain if the 
JLords house ^ as it is in the translation. From which it must 
be evident, diat this writer either docs not understand the 
construction of the passage in the original, or that he has been 
wholly guided by the translation. 

Had home^ or mmntaini been die nearest noun, 
then there might have been some ground for translating the mas- 
culine pronoun in Hebrew, by die neuter pronoun it ; but this 
could not be the case in Hebrew, there being no neuter in that 
language ; which ought to have convinced this gentleman,, that 
the translation was wrong : and of which he would have been 
sensible, had he had a sufficient knoudedge of the language, to 
have qualified him for the business signified by the ostentatious 
title of his book. Neither can this possibly be the case in any 
Other language, when the passage is truly translated ; besides, 
the syntax is perfectly agreeable to the English, and the 
language is far more elegant and expressive, when the masculine 
pronoun refers to Hirn Jehovah, as in the original, instead 
of Jl'2 beethi as it does in the translation. The passage truly 
reads thus — The mountain of the house of the Lord shall 
be established on the top of the mountains, and all nations 
sliall flock UNTO him. 

T •• 

After Dr. Clarke has made this unpardonable blunder, suppose 
ipg himself to be perfectly accurate, he fiorishingly says, 
« how fares now the great Hebrew scholar, nem lights who 
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can prove die absolute integrity of, the Hebrew text, and asi, 
well die authority of his vowel points ?” I may be permitted 
to reply in his own words, and ask,. « how fares now Dr. 
Clarke,*" who has blunderingly charged me with an error for 
having translated the masculine pronoun unto him, by 
a masculine pronoun in. English, when it can possibly have no 
other rendering. I have charged this gentleman with having 
mjinifestcd in his criticism his ignorance of the syntax of the 
Hebrew language, and there surely needs no other proof than 
the above, that such a charge was not made without sufficient 
reason. I have also examined the whole of his article on my 
former review of his work, and it must appear to the learned 
that he has not suiTceded^ in any one attempt, so as to show 
that I have erred from the true and obvious meanln|; of the 
original Hebrew. 

This writer is not consistent j he forgets in one place, what 
he says in another. He observes, " It is not an unremarkable 
circumstance, that in the very first article admitted by the 
Classical Journal, No. i. p. 144. the present, or authorised 
version, as it is called, of the Bible into English, should be 
impeached of defects, which, by the learned, cannot be denied. 
If therefore, the English, and possibly every other translation, 
from tlie causes noted in No. i. p. 14.5. is defective, why arc 
not the objections to the Bible removed by public authority 
But in another place, No. vi. p. 262. he blames me for attempt- 
ing to impeach the translation of defects, and calls such an 
attempt « egotistical parade"* 

I have said, tliat this gentleman recommends five words to 
be added to the 3d verse of the first chapter of Isaiah, which 
are not tpbe found in the* original, viz. his possessor — rightly— 
his feeder — ^but fie denies the translation imputed to him, and 
says, he proposed the interpretation, his possessor." I am at 
a loss to know how he can ** propose the interpretation," and 
deny the translation ; this is a paradox. If any man proposes 
an interpretation, it surely must be on the ground of admitting 
the translation to be conformable thereto. 

He continues, << the words are certainly implied, he certainly 
was aware of aU {hat the objector observes." And in another 
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^ agreeably to die obvious meaning of the Hebrew. He has> 
however, attempted to give us an interpretation. With what 
success the reader may judge. Hie first is in Isaiah, c. ahr. 7. 
“ I make peace, and create evil ; I the Lord do all these ’things.” 
In No. VI. p. 48.5. of the Journal, he says, « Jarchi may be better 
satisfied by substituting and adversity, for fcaee and 

etuZ.” But we certainly gain nothing by this change, viz. « I 
make and adversity, I the Lord do all these 

things there are no words which can be translated by pvspe* 
rity and adversity in diis passage. 

The next, which in the translation is, « a woman shall 
compass a man,” he thinks may be varied thus, «« a woman «hall 
be transformed into a Warrior.” But he c.-m no where show us, 
that Thesobeeb, and Gabar, are translated by 

transjm'md and <marrior. The great and modest Dr. Taylor, 
to whom the world will ever be indebted for his labor, s, says, 
respecting thisword, aatofl, “lam not able to detetmine its true 
meaning and application.” But Dr. Clarke, « like an injudicious 
mariner, mho pushes his bark into the trackless ocean, vcitkout 
either sail, rttdder, or compass to guide //iw,” sends forth his 
opinions on these and many other passages of scripture, without 
attending to that unerring rule, which points out the true mean- 
ing, and unsanctioned by that authority, by which the translar 
tion Can be defended, viz. references to those parts of scripture, 
where the same words, written with the same vowels, can 
possibly have no other meaning, nor application. 

I do not mean to answer every idle objection. This gentleman 
says, “ I have pushed my bark into a comparison, without 
abilities for justly forming it.” It is not in his power to prove 
this. However, it is some consolation that he allows me to 
have two feet, though he calls me « a poor featliered biped.” 
Poverty is not a crime. I am happy also, that in what he has 
said concerning his doubts as to the authenticity of ynm e parts 
of the Apostles’ writings, he has not a leg to wand on. 

Jeremiah xx. 7. reads thus in the Bible translation, O Lord, 
thins iast deceived me, and J was, deceived s and this gentleman 
•ays, » Jarclu may be better satisfied with the following altera- 
.tipUifor deceived, read pemadeds but PiihthUhani, 
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does not here mean to persuade^ it would hot in any sense agree 
with ^Ji^ptn ChazaJcthani. This is making bad worse^ for as* 
it is evident, that Jeremiah tliought himself secure by trusting 
in God^ tliis rendering makes it appear, that God persuaded 
him, in order tliat he might deceive him. But there is not any 
word in the original which can be rendered pei'smdei. 

Pro. xvi. 4. << The Lord hath made all things for himself, 
yea, even the wicked for the day of evil.” He adds, « Jarchi 
may be better satisfied, if he reads, the idolator for the day of 
evil.” But Jarchi cannot read the passage thus. The word 
yitfl Rashitn^^ is never used by the sacred writers to mean an 
idolator. Besides, this -does not any way remove the objection 
of the Deists to this tr.nislation, who say, if God has made the 
wicked for*the day of evil, then Gcd has made such to be 
wicked. I say, this translation, or rather comment, does not 
take away the objection of such men; for it amounts to the 
same, whether we say, God Jia& made the wicked^ or the idolaiOTp 
J'or the ilay of eviL Surely this writer may see, that as a man 
may be wicked without being an idolator, if God has made tlie 

idolator” particularly for the day of evily the wicked, who are 
not idolators, may escape the day of evil. 

This gentleman takes care to inform us, that several of the 
articles of Biblical Criticism in the Journal, have arrested the 
notice, and demanded the observations of a reader, (himself,) 
who came to the knowledge of them too recently for an earlier 
communication.” No small degree of egotism here ; and yet 
he accuses me of this weakness. But it must appear, tliat such 
observations rffe he has made, without any elucidation, consist- 
ing of mere polemical subterfuge ; though they may have a 
tendency to advertise his strange work, yet they wdJl soon tire 
the intelligent readers of your Journal. They will convince 
them, that what he says respecting his being " ashamed that 
custom should have authorised the study of divinity without 
the knowledge of even a Hebrew letter,” is of very little con- 
sequence. For if those who study divinity, and have made 
some progress in Hebrew, were not better acquainted with it 
than this writer seems to be, we could not expect them to give 
us any information^conceming difficult passages in the original. 
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Neither does he omit the opportunity of informing us, that 
<< he has the honor of being a graduated Professor of Sacred 
Theology j” he may conceive it to be sacred in his way, but if 
he denies the application of the prophesies to Christ, and wishes 
to expunge the two first chapters of Matthew, his « sacred 
theology” will not be esteemed sacred by Christians ; it may be 
Jewish, Mahomctan,or Pagan, but to a certainty it cannot have 
received the 'Apostolic baptism. 

The translation of the 1st verse of tlic B8th chapter of Job, 
which has always been brought forward by Deists, both ancient 
and modern, as very objectionable, was the first article I sent to 
the Journal, No. i. p. li'i. I observed, that the word ]D 
which is in the present translation rendered out of; is a 
Chaldein word, and should have been translated by the 
word became^ as it is in Dan. vii. 11. 1 further observed 
that the word tTiyDn hassengaaraaky never means a tc/z/r/- 
•asind when applied to man, and therefore, that the passage 
should be translated tlius— Then the Lord answered Job because 
of (or concerning) his troubles and said. I liave thought 
proper to mention this, in order to show, that this writer has' 
been guilty of plagiarism •, for in the observations he has made 
on this passage, he chooses this meaning of the word p min. 

But, notwitlistanding, he must be convinced, that the word 
hassengaaraahy when applied to the mind of man, 
never means a whirlwind, for the reasons there given ; he 
retains the old translation, i. e. whirlwind, which has always 
supplied the infidel with abundant matter for ridicule. So long 
as the objections of th6 Deist to the present translation are 
removed, by proving what was the original meaning, the learned 
and the libeAl will approve of every successful endeavour, tliat 
has a tendency to obviate the objections of tliis description of 
men, to these strange passages. 

I will not say that he would rather dissent from the obvious 
meaning of the original writer, tlian admit of any translation 
which come through his medium ; but 1 am sorry to 

remark, that his unwillingness to allow the translation of 
passages, which when translated agreeably to the Hebrew, are 
consistent with reason, and confirmed by other parts of scripture. 
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wiiere the same words can possibly h^ve no' other meaning or 
application! induces a suspicion of this nature. 

* It certainly was of little consequence for God to speak to 
Job concerning the wind^ which tliis author would have us 
believe ; but it was of the utmost importance to man! ^bat 
God should instruct him in the ways of his providence! by 
speaking to Job concerning his trouble^ which was the true 
meaning of the venerable writer. 

I'o shov/ die aversion which this writer has to any thing of* a 
spiritual nature! I refer the reader to No. iv. p. 860. of th^ 
Classical Journal, where he reprobates the spiritual sense of the 
scriptures. And in this article which I am noticing! he says, 
this parabolist and reaaoncr! who! with egotistical parade, is 
always asserting, and can prove! is to impeach the received 
translation whilst one, probably of equal age! and graduation, 
is not even to < humbly apprehend.” No, Sir, if a man be a 
Christian, I assert that he has no right to humbly appre- 
hend” that the Immanuel of Isaiah was not Christ, because the 
first Christians, ^e Apostles, declare him to be so. And I 
further say, that those who are bold enough to contradict the 
Apostles on this subject, appear as if they were endeavouring 
to throw down one of the great pillars of Christianity. 

I shall trouble the reader with one observation more, to show 
what havoc w'ould be made with the Bible, if such translations, 
or interpolations, were countenanced, aa we find in the work of 
this author, and in others of the same description. He 
has given us yhat he calls a translation of the 5th verse 
of the 7th chapter of Isaiah; he observes, « the prophet 
‘ asserts, that his name was called wonderfully counselling God, 
a warrior hath engaged with my father, that prosperity should 
prevail.” This is perfectly consistent with Socinian notions, 
but it is altogether inconsistent with the original. Before he had 
ranked himself as a critic in Hebrew, he ought to have known 
that phelcy cannot be translated by wndetjidlyi nor ^ 
yongects^ by cmmselling. He has also crowded in words for 
v/hich there is not any authority in. the original, viz. <<hadi 
engaged with — could.”—£qually unwarrantably bold it is tb 
render that prosperity should prevail.” In the 

VoL. JV. No. VII. 
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first place there is no pronoun in the Hebrew — is eoerlast- 
ing jSflr, is literally a prince — and shalomy peaccy 

throughout the scriptures. At any rate he sliould ha^^ known 
that there is no. subjunctive mood in Hebrew, but he will 

certainly be aware” of this in future. * 

This author may, if he pleases, continue to complain that I 
have treatefi his book with << familiar rudeness.” I have advanced 
nothing which is hot true \ and when he recollects the low wit 
in which he has so unbecomingly indulged himself, and that 
what he has advanced against my review of his work is incon- 
eistentrwith theological accuracy, he will, when reason operates, 
allow fhat I have been gentle with him. 

This book affords abundant proof, that the author can lay no 
claim to deep Hebrew criticism. Were he sensible of the 
incorrectness which he introduces from a belief that he is deeply 
learned in the original language, instead of being ashamed 
that custom should have authorised the study of divinity, 
without the knowledge of even a Hebrew letter,” he 
would have reason to blush on account of grammatical 
deficiencies. 

Though what is said above partakes of the nature of polemi- 
cal controversy, yet polemical controversy, without elucidation, 
or information, ought never, 1 presume, to disgrace the pages 
of your valuable Journal. I hope, however, that the learned 
reader, and also those who are not acquainted with the original 
language, will find in this article some addition to the general 
stock of j|iblical info;rmation. If this be admitted by your 
intelligent readers, it will be very agreeable to the writer, that 
in the estimation of such, he haS been enabled to defend the 
truths of the sacred' volume. 


JOHN BELLAMY. 
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ORATIO PRIORE PRASMIORUM, 

MEDllS BACCALAUREIS ANNUO FROFOSITORUM, ORNATA. 
A. D. MDCCCXI. 


Qum Athenas? qnam Srholani? qnap alicnigena atudia huic domestica 
disciplina pratuierimr lal. Max. lib. ii. 


Sludiormij qnat in Jcachmid Cantahrigicmi imtituta sunty 
Ijfitts ci Vti/ifas. 


U NDE mihi oratiunculse initium sumam, njagiiopere vacillo : 
ubi enim tot res, ubl tanta materise varietas, sese mentis aciei 
offerunt, quid primum arripiam, quid potissimum laudem, diiQi- 
cilis est eligendi facultas. Quacunque enim oculos conjicio^ 
resomni laude major es reperio; statim nova mihi cogitanti argu- 
menta oriuntur, vastus undique disserendi patet campus, ipsa 
etiam voluptas et hoiiosta superbia mentem opprimunt. Insti- 
tuta a majoribus nostrls fclicissimis auspidis inchoata, pulcher- 
rime dignissimeque per longum annorum fluxum aucta et 
sustentata, quis verus aims Matris filius pro facultattbus obnixo^ 
que animo laudibus mentis cumulare non ardebit ? Ardemus, et- 
ardere gloriaijiur. Conjurata seculwrum experientia, conjunct! 
eruditissimorum virorum labores,hodienium famae monumentum 
consummarunt : hinc sane ubicunque doctrina, ubicunque 
virtus, fautores habeant, laus nosttx pervolitavit Academiae> 
quam reges celeberrimi principesque hand minor! nominis su! 
quam patrise commodo, ut adornarent et stabilire«t, contendere. 
Antiquitatem, honorem, celebritateni, nostrarum quis Athena* 

* rum potest silere? sed jamjam ad ipsum argumentum festino. 
Jam quasi e fastigio quodam immensam pene rerum varietatem 
speculemur, singularum pulchritudinem depiiigamus, utilitatem- 
que enarremus. Primo igitur in limine, egregiisr prseconiis com- 
memorari debet Ihdefatigatum studium in antiquis evolvendis 
auctoribus, istis quidem quorum excellentissima ingenia tropsea 
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cert4 augustiora qu^ omnes imperatorum vlctorise et Graio et 
Rbmano nomini compar^nt. Hos quidem ab ipsis pene 
incunabulis venerari solemus; neqae mehercule kijurii: dun- 
quam enim ut auctores veneratione digniores nanciscamur, 
expectandum est. Foetas^ Historicos^ Oratores appello. Quam 
Omni cpmmendationi superior eminct Poetarum ille princeps 
HomeruSy cujus ingenii ubcrtas felici&sima» cujus divina majestas 
et verbcrum copia^ omnem antiquitatem et rcccntiorum catcrvat 
admirationis quodam stupore deiixit ! Quis tarn durus est> quis 
tarn ferrco corde, quern non vetera Tragicse Musse monumenta 
commoveaiit, quern noih demu!ceant| cui non arrideant ? Gbi- 
nam, quseso, cxquisitiora humani ingenii extant cxempla ? quis 
non istanf ^schyli grandiloqucntiam vividumque istuih ardorem 
suspicit ? Sophoclci codiumi dignitatem ac sublimitatem admi- 
vamur omnes, magis vero miramur istam loquendi ac cogitandi 
libertatem optimis Athenarum tempoiibus revera dignam. 
Mira ista Euripidis in affectibus excitandis facultas, suavitas 
denique et e schola Socratica ducta philosophia, omnium animos 
dulcedine insolita perfundunt. Aristophanis iacetias salesque — 
reliquiasque tuaS| Menanderi perpolitas invitus taceo. Quid 
est quod Demosthenem, nomen omnibus auditum, commemo- 
rem ? Quid Herodoti, quid Thucydidis laudes referam ? Non 
nisi coactus lugensque hos ceterosque Gnccise scriptores, 
agmen nunquam satis coUaudandum, prsetereo. Sed mihi 
itloram objurgant Romanorum ’scriptorum cohors. Te, VirgilJ, 
primiun, (quis *enim dignior ?) tc, carminis Homerici semulum, 
laude prosequamur. Te sibi Theocritus, te sibi Ascneus vates, 
parcm honore aguoscere gioriantur. Tuas etiam concinit 
laudes amicus, iieque ipse minus commendandus, Q. Horatius 
Flaccus, ille " Romanse fidiceii lyne ” Tibi equidem, Auguste, 
gratulor quia his gemellis Ladnae poeseos conditoribus patronus 
extitisti. Hinc vcra tibi laus — hinc tibi fama et immortalis 
honos. Si qua prseclarc gesserit populus Romanus, facta certe 
dictis exsequantur. Per totum tcrrarum orbem - licet arms 
Victor tulerit C. J. Csesar; licet Germania, licet Gallia, licet 
, denique ipsa Britannia, potestatem ejus confessae sint, scriptit 
sibi suis perenhiorem famam^ imperiumque magis invidendum, 
profecto comparavit. Quibus verb verbis Ciberonis agam prae- 
conia ? O vere parens patrise, cujus unius opera salvam esse 


f 
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rempublicam populus Romanus universus uni voce et consensu 
juravit ! ' In orationibus quanta verborum conciiinitas et pon* 
dus sententiarum — in philosophicis quanta elucet gratia, 
quanta etiam suavitas et eruditionis acumen! neque qtiisquahi, 
opinor, fuit qui aut omiii lepore et urbanitate conditlor fuerit 
aut magnificentia et splendore elatior. Alios easque eximios 
(ne nimis in longum diiHuat oratio) omittendos duco : sed ut 
pauca de utilitate horum studiorum commoneamt vix grava- 
bimini, auditorcs, condonabitis cert^, eoque faciliiis quodtantum 
ad voluptatem, minime ad usum accommodata esse, quidam 
vociferari non crubuerunt. Recentiorum forsan scrlpta, inquies, 
,fecerunt ut, si tota haec veterum literarum humanitas situ ite- 
riim et ten^bris oiTundcretur, vix nobis cssct aut luctls aut 
lacrymarum causa ! Vehementer niehcrculc ncgo. ^onne 
cnim cx incorruptis fontibus quam ex rivulis laticem haurire 
prxstat ? Isti certe quorum scripta tot seculorum vox suffra- 
giis suis nunquam non comprobnvit, studium imitationemque 

liostram jure sibi videntur vindicare ! Eandem sibi fidem arro- 
gare nequeunt recentiorum libri, utpote qui vicissitudiniim orbis 
impetus, temporisq lie excidia nondum sustinucre: neque (sicut ilia 
antiquitatis monumenta) omni coelo, omni imperii formse, omni- 
bus gentibus vcl cultis vel incultis universe arriscrunt. Potest- 
ne igitur in errorc versnri, quum tales nobis diligcntissime 
tractandos proponat Academia nostra ? « Quam multas imagines 
non solum ad intuendum, verum etiam ad imitandum, fortis- 
simorum virorum exprcssas, scriptores ct Grseci et l^atini 
« rcliquerunt !”* Unde seiitentias puriores, et homine libero 
digniores, haunre possumus ? Quis, quum priscorum virtutes 
Quiritium in anlmo rcvolverit, tyranni vocem patienter audiat ? 
Omnes sancta Libertatis vox accendit, et ad parentes, conjuges 
liberosque, et si quid his sanctius^ tuendos excitat ? Quis non, 
nobili Leonidx Ictho perlecto, pectus patrio amore illico exar- 
descere sentit ? quis non pro sedibus, pro aris et focis, mortem 
animo lubcntissimo oppeterct ? Immo, si quis horum studiorum 
inutilitatem amplius urgcre audebit, non is ego sum qui talia 


> Cr. Cic. in 1’ison. 3. ct Epist. Fani. >. 
* * Cicero. Or#t. pro ArchiS. 
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• balbutiend mpondesim. Sul fruatur opinione — suam ob igno- 
rantiam mentisque ckcitatem sibi ipse gratuletur. Jam mihi, 
antiquarum literarum deliciis relictis^ (utinam diutius liceret 
immorari) ad alia Lycaei nostra studia collaudanda properandum 
est. 

Jam mihi convertere liceat irires ingenii^ quod scio quam sit 
exiguum, ad laudes dicendas MHthematic9B> quas forsan prima 
acie si posuissemi non valde errassem. Haec studia, si qua alia, 
certd omnem animi intentioncm rogant, pescunt, cfflagitant— 
nullam desidiam, nullam socordiam, patiuntur. Impensam 
vero operam, vigilias industriamvc antelucanam, voluptate puris- 
sima et uberrimo fructu compcnsant. Nomeii ipsum, existi- 
mationem, qua sunt apud antiques habita, videtur indicare. 
Procul* tamen dubio elogia splendidissima protulere veteres 
philosophi, oratores, grammatici, poetx denique; neque minorem 
apud rcceiitiores obtinuere .laudem. Gcometrise utilitatem 
prxdicavit Quintilianus : agitari namque aniinos atque acui 
ingenia et celeritatem percipiendi venire indc”*^ docuit. 
Paulo etiam infra << Eadem,’^ inquit, << se tollit ad rationem 
« usque mundi, in qua cum aiderum certos constitutosque 
** cursus numeris docet, discimus nihil esse inordinatum atque 
fortuitum.” Ampluni satis testimonium in Phxilro^ suo 
dedit doctissimus Plato: neque Ciceronis quidem exilius est. 

Quid dulcius,” exclamat,*^ otio literato: iis dico literis, 
it quibus iniinitatem rerum ac naturae, et in hoc ipso mundo, 
« coelum, maria, terras cognoscimus ? ” Idem etiam Archime- 
dem sphxrl sua coclestes motus inter se dissimillimos << sine 
« divino ingenio’^ negat potuissc * imitari. Quid plura.? per 
onmes regiones pervagatus est severioris hujusce scientix 
flagrant amor. JCgyptus suos Ptolemaeos atque antiquiores 
etiam (testes sint superba Pyramidum ^ xdificia) peperit. Quis 


' Matlicmatice: aGnrr. Sic dicta x«t’ Cf. $1. Hbt. Math, 

pqr Montiicla; qiti dicit ** Cette Etymologie Cht si heiirciisc, Ike.'* Neque 
dllii originem voci ** Algebra ” ex Arabico fontc ductw, tribiiuiit Etymologi. 

* Qiiiiitil. lib. i. cap. 10. ^ Cf. etiam PlatOD. de Kepnb. lib. vti. 

^ Cir. Tosc. Qiiacst. v. §36. Ed. Davis, ct etiam i. § 25. de Areliiinedc. 

4 

^ Cf* Rollin. Aotiq. Hist. Vol. f . de rebus iEgypti. 
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noil) ex Gangis Nilique ripis, quicquid in lus rebus profeceruit 
Grseciy profluxisse fateatur ? Has denique disciplinas (Alexandria 
barbarorum armis.devastata) exulantes Arabia ‘ tandem sinu 
sue redepit, fovit, auxit : neque inde nisi post multi secula 
orbem reviscrunt nostrum. Nemincm latet quantos, renatis 
tandem literis, progressus in hisce studiis fecerint viri celeberrimii 
nec qu^ incredibili inTentionum varietate orbem litcratum 
ditaverint. Haec quum ita se habeant, auditores, nimium 
commendari nequit Academia nostra^ quse amplissimis propositis 
pnemiis et honoribus alumnos suos ad base studia prsecipud 
ccJciida excitet. Nos igitur huic discipline, risu ineptoruipy 
sburrarum dicacitatc immoti, totis viribus incumbiimus. Ddi- 
catulos istos qui labcfrorii olcumquc reformidant, missos facio : 
quum vero quosdam ingenio' pollentes et eruditionc* hisce 
studiis convitiari audiam, paulo fusius disserere non pocnitebit. 
Sunt qui hxc non nisi hebetiorum esse studia dicant. Usque 
adeo igitur omni caruere ingenio Pythagoras el ‘Plato ? Usque 
adeo, qusBSo, inter recentioris aevi viros, Cartesius ct Barrovius ? 
Absit ergo insulsa ista et frigida Cantilena ! Sed non tc.m aucto- 
ritatis in disputando quam rationis momenta qua’i^enda sunt. 
Imprimis igitur quas sibi laudes arrogcti quantamque humaiio 
generi utilitatem attulerit Astronomia, quseramus. Ilsec certc 
nobis quicquid sublime vel arduum mens humana complecti 
potest, perspiciendum obtuJit. Simplicissimis axiomatibus,* 
argumentis vqlidissimis, denionstrationibusque certissimisi codes* 
tium mtiones motuum deducuntur. Summam omni seculo 
admirationem attulerunt magnitudo mundi, motuum concentus, 
et mutua omnfum partium convenientia : causas tamen omiiino* 
ignorabant veteres philosophi. Quanto vero luminis splendore 
ignorantiam nostram illustravcrunt recentiorum mathematicorum 
investigationes : qui vix quod sunplius desideres reliquerunt. 
Telluris circa axem suum conversio diuma atquc annuum per 
orbitam iter, quas non nobis difficultatcs cxplicueref £x ilia 


* Cr. Gibbon Rom. Hist. Vol. x. p. 157 . et MoiMiida Hist. Math. 

^ Cf. Jubesoii's Rambler, passim, &c. 

’ Vucciii “ Axioiua” eodeni sensu iisurpavit Cicero dc Nat. Dcor. 
*■ Pythagoras ^ene scio) puriorem doctriiiau: discipulis obtniit. 
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•ei^ quare noctes diebus cUesque noctibus succedanty discimus ; 
hoc verb temporum vicissitudinesy quare ordinc conatanti 
T^eant, pulcherrime docet et simplicitate admirand^. Alterni 
fluxus refluxuaque xnaris baud amplius investigantium lacultates 
fugiunt: Lunanv quippe aatellitem nostrum (prout cursu suo 
menstruo mutcntur locus et distantia) has reciprocas aquarum 
agitationes vi sua excitare felicissime docuit Newtonus. Haud 
amplius 

** liqnidSi si quando nocte cometae 
•Sanguinci Itigubrc rabeiti:**' 

haud amplius dcfectus soils, lunae labores, portentls suis aho- 
nitos terrent populos. Nos verb, tcrribilis internecionis metu 
sublato, hsec mira naturx spectacula tranquilh* contempla- 
xnur, *vel constituta quae sint reditu s teinpora indagamus. 
Qudt res nostris animis antea ne cogitatas quidem, qupt novos 
oblectationis fpntes apcruit instrumentorum (si ita loqui liceat) 
opticorum inventio? Hinc discimus Viam Lacteam* innumera- 
bili pene stellarum multitudine constarc: hxc novos ^ plane- 
tas per remotissima cocli spatia vagantes oculis nostris dedere, et 
terminos scientise mirilice provexerunt. Jam calculis Astronomi 
confisus nauta,littora reliiiquere audet — ^medium tentat oceanum, 
et per maria Atlantica impavidus pervehitur. Novas explorat 
terras, populosque adit inauditos. 

Nequeo certe hie rem praetermittere, minus licet pervulgatam, 
haud minus admirandam. Quum Newtonus mdtus planetarum 
et pertuibationes mutuas cxplicasset — quum omnia in centrum 
6ua gravitate ferri docuisset ; horum orbitas, (perturbationibus 
insuper auctis), sempef diminui suspicabantur multi. Hinc 
inter philosophos crescebat opinio fore ut> omnibus tandem in 
unum ingenti fragore collisis, totius naturae ordo interiret. Ex 
bac sententia imagines^ splendidissimas poet 2 e mutuati sunt. 


* Virg. ^n. X. v. 271. 

^ Sic in Somnio Scipionis Gnec. voeem reddit Cicero. 

^ 4diiorum princeps (cni nomen Uranus’* impo^uerunt Astronomi) ab ipso 
Hcrschelio appellatus est ** Georgium Sidus/* l^teri suiit Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, &c. 

^ Cf« Darwin, Bot. Garden, canto ir. p. 1. , 

^ Roll on, yc stara, exult in yonthful prinle,'* &c. 
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tt hasce futuns ^mundi ruinas vivis coloribus deplnxerunt. 
Naturae verb sortem feliciorem futuram esse ostendit Geometrse ' 
calculus : unde sublimiorem omni poetarum descriptione theo- 
riam deduxlt. Hasce enim peiturbationcs quum quodam 
tempore auctae fuerint, rursus diminui et omnia in eandcm 
conditionem redire, vicibusque deinde alternis in omne seculum^ 
mutationes easdem fieri docuit Geometria. Hinc perpetua 
vigerejuventute — ^hinc duraturum) dummodo Dei placeat volun- 
tas, hunc rerum ordinem, neque in se exitii sui principia habere 
constat. 

^uin sigillatim varios Mechanices usiis refcram, manum inlii- 
bendam esse mecum statui : vix enim quisquam inveniri potest 
tarn omninb^rudis, quia qusc nobis contulit bcneiicia quotidie 
viderit, quin innumeras ejus et ad commode vivcndunt ct in 
Omni re utilitatcs perspexerit. ^ 

Utrum igitur inter severa ct sublimia Gcometriae studia, an 
inter altiorcs artis Ahalyticx calculos verseris — utrum Waringii 
an Euleri scripta evolvere juvet — utrum Newtonus an Cotesius 
aiiimum detineant, satis amplum ubiquc habes campum, in quo 
se exerceat ingenium et spatictur efFnenatum. -HaCc enim 
studia nobis immensum istud ostendunt sequor, « cujus fines quo 
longius progrediamur, majorcm in distantiam recedcrc videmus.” 
Vereor cquidem, auditores, nc vcstra patientia abuti videar: 
quamvis igitur tantus restet dicendi locus, unum tantummodo 
argumentum in medium proferam. Deum esse, eundemque 
sapientissimum et sctemum probarc, impiorum sophismata dcri- 
sorum confutare, verus est scientise honos. Fidem nostram 
qu® stabiliant ct confirment, argumente promere, humani inge- 
nii opus est maxime laudandum. Hie philosophise fructus est 
uberrimus. Vere profectb Cotesius* nec minus eleganter, 
<< Extabit,” inquit, cximlpm Newtoni opus adversus Atlieo- 
<< rum impetus munitissimum pnesidium; neque enim alicundS 

felicius quam ex hk pharetra contra impias catervas tela 
H depromseris.” Omnia terrestria, marina, ccelcstia, supremi 
cujusdam et omnipotentis Numiiiis manum indicant: neque 


* Cf. Vincii Astron. VoUxi. qiiavlo. ot Laplace Systcnic da Monde. 
* Cotes. Pr»t ad Princip. p. 30. Ed. Col. AHob. 
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ampli&i ' concipere possumus « mundum effici ornatissimum et 
<< pulcherrimum ex corporum concursione fortuita/’ Ubique 
enim extant Opificis intelligends documentsu Naturae tandem 
arcana tarn luculenter reseravit Newtonus, ut caecus is^videatur 
necesse siti cui adhuc Snest dubitado quin elegantissima hsecce 
rerum compages a manu divinl originem duxerit \ qui condito* 
rem mundi non agnoverit, et ex intimo corde veneratus sit. 
Oportet eAim quo magls aiigeatur nobis scienda> eo magis 
crescat admiratio, Dcique cultus : nequci si qusedam facultates 
nostras lateantj aegre fcramus. 

Hac certe in concione, Academici, quicquid memoriae New-* 
toni sacrum sit, vos scio lubendssime accepturos. Mihi igitur 
et ipsi, quum a nostro scrmone non alienum vidctur^ vocem 
meam* laudandum choris liceat adjungere. Te felicissimumy 
Ncwtonc, prxdico, qui xqualium tuorum invidiam modesdl tua 
et ingenio superaveris ; qui omnem postcritatem longe a tergo 
reliqucris. Tibi grata patria publicos funerum honorcs et exe- 
quias dicavit. Tux memorix cxsurgunt statux et marmoia. 
Quid veto tux glorix addere possunt Colossi, quid marmora^ 
quid Miiusolxa ? Te laus manet nobilior, qui vana philosopho- 
rum conimcnta ddevisti \ qui tenebras liumanx mentis, per tot 
secula inveteratas, lumine ingenii tui dissipasti. Tu primus 
terram, lunam, planctas, simplicissima gravitatis norma in orbitis 
retineri — mutuosque circa solcm cursus absolverc; et pcr univer- 
sam denique Naturain eandem vim dilatarl, docuisti. Tu 
motuum coelestium rationes primus investigasti. Tu primus 
lucis et colorum naturam, qux tot et tarn magnos viros fugerat^ 
osten4isti. Tibi denique (quin singula referaiA vetat tempus), 
calculi difFerentialis/' quo nihil subtilius et exqulsitius cogitari 
potest, debemus iiiventioncm. Hinc tibi 

Monuiiirntiini utp permnius 
Krgaliqnc situ Pyranrtidiiin aliius ” 


* Cf. Vinee, Sermons, p. C*», “ There is a circumstance,” ic. Sic p. 73 
aud 7.>, ;$ic. 

Calculum difiercntialcm (Mctliodum Fluxionum) invenisse ante Leibnitz 
a^ioscit etiam Gallus (iromctra Lacroix : Quand lei £criti de Newton 
Client r/'T'andiis,” &c. Vol. f. ^quarto cd. 
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extruxisti. Si qvtid in hoc genere profecerunt nostne KtatU 
philosophic (119c multum profccisse invidia ipsa denegabit) 
« munus ' hoc omne tuum est/* Tu enim velut alter Nilus, 
neque te ^ populis licuit parvum vidercc” flumine ingenii latis- 
simo omtii philosophise ubertatem et felicitatem attulisti. Si me 
rei jucunditas paulo forsan diutius, qaam par essct, detinuit, ne 
miremini. Tanti enim laudibus vlri (qui non et sibi solum et 
patriae honorcmc vcrum etiain toti humano generi attulit), quig 
modum potest imponere? Nec minima laus est bis iiostris 
Athenis talem virum genuisso. — Scd redcat unde quodammodd 
aberrasse videtur oratio. Quoniam igitur ilia vere aurea Newtoni* 
opera nobis optimum animi disciplinam pisebeant*, quoniam 
studia mathematica tot ucilitatis, ne dicam deliciarumc fontes 
aperiant ; nobis ccrtcc quod suinmc in iis elaborandum esse 
voluit Academia nostra, gratulemur. « Quamobrem pergite ut 

facitis, adolescentes, atque in id studium, in quo estis, incum* 
** bite, ut et vobis honori, ct amicis utilitati, et reipublicae 
*<'emolumcnto esse possitis.” ^ 

Licet jamjam in majorem quam expcctaveram molem creve- 
At oratio, vix forsan muncri deinandato satisfecerim, ni eruditas 
professorum praelcctioncs commcinorcm. Ouod quidein facio, 
idque libenter gratique animi recordntionc. Quam mire accom- 
modantur ad cxcitandum ingcnuac juventutis ardorem, ad facul* 
tates acuendas ct informandas ! Quautopcrc scientiarum cogni- 
tioncm promoveiit, quam pulcherrime varies earundem usus 
ostendunt ! Noque quisquam tarn omniiio liberalis ingenii 
expers qui istas invitus aiidiat : nec qui attentus unquam audi* 
verit, quin frucium inde copiosissimunureportarct. Si qui verd 
in codem pulvere sibi gloriam consequi ai deant, unde uberius 
auxilium possunt, quam ex his philosopliorum nostrorum scholis 
deducere ? Vincii et Wollastoni laudes, (quid ccteros dicam ?) 
omnes novimus: agnovit Academia ct comprobavit. Nec 
magls honcstum est hisce viris', quod digni qui iilustrissimis 
muneribus ornarentur visi sunt, quam Acadenn;e Ipsi quod eos 


‘ lloc ptiam atiiooscit Laplace, Newtono proximus, longo sed proximus 
intcrvallu." S>8tdihe du Monde, Tom. 11 . r. 5. 


^•Cic. de Orator, lib. 1. Procem. 
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patrocmio foveret suo et honoribus insigniret ampKssimis. Vobis 
' verb, viri doctissimi, si vel tantillum gloriolsc ex voce mea 
accresceret, lubcntissime addiderini; utcunque verb hoc sit, 
noil nisi dolore summo et molestissime singulorum laudes et 
virtutes omitto: nequeo verb ^ me impetrare quin tuum nomen, 
Clerice, (absit iuvidia) paucis illustrem. Quis unquam tuas, 
quseso^ prxlectioiics audivit, quin delectatione summa perfunde- 
retur^ quin voces tuas sitiens exciperet? Tuam morum facili- 
tatem, eloquentiam, urbanitatem, quis non admiratur P Tc inso- 
lito' prosecuta est honore Academia, te qui, utilis scientiae 
flagrans amore, longi difHcultates itineris et pericula impavidus 
superbti. Te nec'coeli Laponici inclementia, nec magis invisa 
Russorum barbaries, a proposito detemicrunt. Tu, Atticis 
perpolitus studiis, visisti regioncs Grxeise, felicis cheu ! quon- 
dam, cujus rcliquias vencrabundi scctamur: diligentiamque 
tuam et ardorem testatur Ceres ilia ab Eleusine deportata. Dolct 
verb, dolet, populum olim florentissimum omni ingenii ubertate 
et libertatis studio, hodic tenebris ignorantix involutum essc ct 
servitute durissimi oppressum jacere, Fructu per tot itinera 
acquisito maturus, experientia annorum edoptus, laborum primi- 
cias et doctrinae tuse in usum Academi® nostra dedicasti : et 
ardore proprio eodemque laudatissimo, juventutis animos accen- 
disti et ad ea studia prosequenda quibus ^ nullus iocus obstat, 
qua omnes etiam regioncs jucundas reddunt, excitasti. Quid 
dulcius esse potest quam varias naturx partes investigare, 
diversas ejusdem formas perscrutari ; in omnibus Dei manum 
suspicere ? Utrum enim juvet « cocli convexa tueri,” vel florum 
etiam' species exquirere''vel lapidum naturam — utrum bcryllos 
an stnaragdos videamus, magnam animus inde sentit admirati- 
onem. Si montium altissimorum fastigia adscendamus, si 
terras ab omni mari remotas examinemus, ubicunque denique 
gentium versemur, varias undique echinorum formas aliasque 
species mannas invenimus. Estne igitur, quseso, qui diluvio 
(nequeenim talibus locU easflumina deponere potueTunt),omne£n 


ifevaiD nenp^ institoit Professorium miinus, quo, ob egregia ejus ia Acade* 
miam mcrita, Doctin. Clarke lionoravit. 


Mineralogiir nempe. « 
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hunc terrarum globum coopertum fuisse^ amplius audebit 
denegare ? 

' Impend (impensi&s etiam si Hcuisset) studia in rebus physi- 
cis posita collaudavimus ; minimc tamcn usu carent* ista quse 
humanae mentis principia illustrant atque mutuum cogitationum 
inter se nexum docent.' Non vanas istas et pen^ anileSi quas 
medii aevi sophistas argiitiis suis implicuere, quxstione^ dico : 
sed libros recentiorum digniores ex quibus Lockium meditationi 
nostr 2 e praecipue commendavit Academia. Liceat mihi gloriarii 
quod primum lumen his rebus et omiii penc philosophise dederit 
nostrx discipline hlius, Baconus : qui superstitiosas ignorantix 
tenebras, qui inanem i^tam antique philospphie venerationem 
primus dissipavit. Idem etiam Aristotclis auctoritatem, per tot 
secula invetcratam ct quasi hominum mentibus insitam, {heque 
quidquam in philosophicls auctoritate deterius), primus labe- 
factare potuit : ct puriore tandem ratiocinandi methodo adhibita, 
veram scientix aperuit viam. 

Diversa diversorum sunt ingenia; neque omnes fieri vel 
duces vel senatorcs vel poe'tx possumus. Ideo vero nati sumus^ 
ut facultates a naturu datas augeamus, et rcipublicae utilitati 
quodammodo consulamus ; neque quisquam, opinor, tarn inopi 
prseditus est mente quin, hanc pro virili colendo, amicis carus, 
socictati utilis, sibi denique jucuiidus fieri possit. Hinc elucet 
Academiae nostrx pnestantia; varias^ namque res proponit 
quibus incumbere, \ rout suadeat ingenium, possumus. Nemi- 
nem verb cui pectus sit ingenuum vel ambitione motum honesta, 
desidix illecebris sese traditurum credibile est ; liberalem enim 
excitant xmulationem honores et prs^mia ab Academia insti* 
tuta : neque, studiis tarn dignis propositis, laboris fsdium sentit 
animus: urget verb cursum et ad metam properat. — ^Procul 
hinc . ablcgantur vana ineptiarum lenocinia ; — procul etiam 
futiles ad captandum vulgus editi lib'ri ; neque istos legimus 

auctores, quorum scripta mentem pessundant pravasque excitant 

- * Pulchcirime dc usu studionim Mctapliysicoriim dissoniit Dugald Stewart. 
Phil. Hniuanse Mentis^ cap. a ct 3. 

^ Vaiia Bppello prarnila, Mathematica, Classical (si ita loqui liceat) Theo- 
* logica, See. 
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auimi affectiones. Miiumd h)c ut multipHcem operum varie* 
tatem leviter delibemus, slimulamur : tautum verb ut pauca 
eademque optima excerpamus^ ct summc in iis evolveRjis labo- 
rando, fructum nobis certissimum comparemus. Quum igitur 
tali disciplina scienti^iqiie tarn accurate floreat haeccc Academia^ 
alumnos ejus rcipublicie prccurand® ratlonem apprime callere 
vix mirum est. Suiitnc> quarso^ qiii in scvcriori juris studio 
iisdem prfcstitcrintj qui inbnitam causarum varictatem subtiliore 
judicio pcrceperint et cxplicarlnt? ex disciplina enim nostrS 
tanta (It ussiduitutis consuetudo et industrise, ut nunquam posted 
vcl eos deaerat vel ^.etiam languescat. Quid est quod' doctissi* 
tnos fidei nostrsc defensores memorem, quid clarissimos istos 
qui iniquis impioruin captiunculis responderunt, 'et argumenta 
infidelium confutarunt. Quis cnim Barrovii, Jortini, Paleii> 
(vivos eosque forsan Kaud minores praetereo) nomina fando non 
acceperit ? quis legendo non admiratus sit ? Almse ideo matrii 
unicuiquc nostrum carissimsc, tropscum quo nihil splendidius, 
extruxit gloria filiorum. Loci ctiam ipsius celebritas et tot 
virorum -summorum memoria animum vehementer excitant.' 
Cui tandem non exardescit pectus diviniore flamma quum loca 
quibus Newtonus olim versatus est^ videat? Quis unquam 
sedes Miltoni contemplatur quin in animo Isetiorem poeseos 
fontem sentiat ? Se statim in Athenas corripi quis non arbitratiir^ 
vestigia secutus Bentleii et Porsoni? Literse enim fuerunt 
Porsono, (quern immatura, ehcu! morte prxreptum lugemus 
lannes) non vulgares et quotidianae, sed uberrimse et maxime 

exquisite. Fuit judicium subtile limatumque. . Vobis quidem 
omnibus^ vobisi literarum et clegantiorum et severiorum Antis- 
tites Lyca;ique nostri omamenta, vestra ipsorum opera seterni- 

tatem immortalitatemque donaverunt.”^ 

Mese igitur ut oration!, qualiscunque sit, coronidem imponam, 
inter tot argumenta necesse est ut multa prsetercam. £x tanta 

enim rerum laudatione dignarum varietate, excellentissima qus- 

que modb tempus sinit libemus. Quaecunqiie verb omiserini, 

-■r » - - . - - ‘ - 

* Naturdne oobis hoc datum dic'am an errore qnodam : ut cihn loca vide- 
aiBUS in quibus lueiuorih dignos viros, &c. Cic. de Fin. lib. v. Procem. 

* Cicero, Orut. * 
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vestra ipsorum cordk) Academici, gratique animl fidelius, facil- 
lime suppedkabunt. Si vero nos felicissimos prscdicemusi qubd 
patriam* Jibertate purissima florentem et potestate nacti simus, 
gaudeamus insuper nos in hujusce Academix gremium rcccpros 
essey ubi, quodcunque est ingenul, quodcunque liberalis et 
eruditi, prosequi datur. Tu igitur, quam totus veneror, Alma 
Mater, tuam ab omni mutatione incorruptam serves (liscipiinam, 
ac lumen docthnx et virtutis semper diii'undas. Floreas, precor, 
in omne seculum novis honorum incrementis: nec glorias monu- 
mentum tux nisi fracto illabatur orbe. 

JOHANNES JSHBRIDGE, A.B. 

TRIN. COLL. 


Cantabrigix. 

In Comitiis Maximis» 


NECROLOGY. 


w £ have already alluded to the death of Professor Scott of 
Aberdeen, (See No. v. p. 79.) We now present our readers 
with his character, drawn by Dr. Skene Ogilvy, Senior Minister 
of Old Aberdeen. 

As a man, the conduct of Mr. Scott was dignified and 
correct. He neither assumed that austerity, which sets others 
at a distance ; nor descended to those frivolous levities, which 
lead to unbecoming familiarity. Possessing, in an uncommon 
degree, a calin firmness of mind, by which he could control his 
feelings, and adhere to his purposes, he was generally able to 
avoid the errors, into which the unwary are often led by the 

disorders of the passions ; and to ensure the success of his 
undertakings, by the caution widi which they were commenced, 
and the undeviating steadiness with which they .were kept in 
view. 
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« In domestic life his character was amiable. — Tlie tears of 
lis disconsolate widow’ can but feebly express her heartfelt 
^effor*a most worthy, indulgent, and affectionate husband, 
who rejoiced with her in prosperity, counselled her in perplexity, 
and in affliction soothed and composed her, by his kind, 
constant, and sedulous attentions. Her happiness or sonow he 
felt as his own. 

’ Steady and warm in his attachments, his intimate friends 
will long recollect witli mingled gratitude and regret^ the 
readiness of his sound, though unobtruded advice ; the cheer- 
fulness, with whicl^ he endeavoured to promote their interest ; 
and the pleasure he felt, when fortune favored their views. 
Unostentatious in his professions of regard, the sihcerity of his 
affection was marked, chiefly, by the assiduity of his efforts to 
alleviate their distress. 

# 

<< His house was the scat of hospitality, affability, and kind- 
ness. His door was opened with complacency to the stranger : 
and he was always pleased to see a companion or a friend. 

<< In company, he neither anxiously sought, nor affectedly 
shunned, learned conversation ; but was at all times willing, 
as far as propriety would admit, to adapt his discourse to the 
humor and inclinations of his associates : — ^to the young, as 
well as to the old ; to the gay, as well as to the grave ; to the 
man of the world, as well as to the scholar. With an accurately 
discriminating eye he could perceive where, and with whom, 
he m^ht safely and properly unbend his mind ; and when, and 
how far, it was expedient to use reserve. Wherever he was 
known, his company was eagerly and generally courted :^and, 
we admire the talent, by which he could devote large portions 
cif his time to the gratifications of social intercourse, without 
auffering his ardor in literary pursuits to cool. Where he was 
accustomed' to visit, often will the sigh be heard, among those 
who feel the loss of die cheerful conversation, with which he 
was wont to amuse, to please, and to inform his associates. 

** Long will his fellow-citizens lament his death, and recol- 
lect his virtues. Often will they mention his name with the feel- 
ings of respect and esteem, due to the memory of the man, who, 
with high credit to himself, and advantage* to the place, dis- 
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charged, during several y wrs, the functions of Chief Magistrate 
in his native city ; who, in all the offices that he held amongst 
them, successfully directed his undeviating efibrts to their 
comnfi^n good { -and, whose purse, without the ostentation of 
charity, was ever open to their poor. 

«« As a man of letters, his attainments were truly, great. 
Endowed with more than ordinary natural abilities ; and avail- 
ing himself of all the advantages of an excellent education, he 
devoted his attention to literary pursuits, with that ardor which 
marks the scientific mind. Nor did he fail to reap the fruits 
of his industry) for his philosophical publications, and his 
extensive and highly valued correspondence with learned men, 
had procured him uncommon esteem in the literary world. 
The numerous compositions which he has left in an unfinished 
state, serve now, alas ! only to show what might have been 
expected from his genius, knowledge, and industry, if it had 
pleased God to prolong his estimable life. 

« In his Academical Lectures, he combined original observa- 
tion, with judicious selection, and^ accurate scientific, arrange- 
ment with that simplicity, perspicuity, and neatness of style, 
which is the best and most captivating vehicle of instruction. 
Deeply conversant in the writings both of ancient and modem 
philobopliers, lie freely availe<! himself of all their information \ 
wliile trusting modestly to his own powers, he had the courage 
to think, and to judge for himself. Where his reason led him 
to diJcT from respectable authorities, cautiously avoiding that 
asperity of language, which is too often the disgrace of literary 
combatants, he stated the arguments on which he founded his 
opinions, with the manly firmness which becomes the advocate 
of truth. Preserving the respectful deference due to distin- 
guished learning and genius,^ even while they err, his candid, 
unassuming manner never injured the memory of a dead, or 
wounded the feelings of a living opponent. It was only against 

those sophists, whose pernicious tcn.'=*ts tend to sap the founda- 
fions of religion, or to disturb the lutmony of social life, that 
his indignation could be roused : — and even then, while, in 
terms of merited ridicule or contempt, he exposed the fallacy, 
in pity he spared tlie man. Far from thinking that human 

VoL. IV. No. fn, 
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science had yet attained perfectioni he was constantly attentive 
* to its prbgress. In his zeal for its improvement, he was not 
misled by the theories which fancy daily forms, and which inge- 
nuity and novelty alone support ; but, deliberately applying the 
test of reason to whatever the genius or learning of the age 
brought forward to his view, while he rejected what seemed 
frivolous or false, he carefully enriched his academical course 
with every new and important discovery. 

** Such was the example which he gave to his pupils, in his 
manner of investigating, illustrating, and defending truth. 

Its happy influence appeared in the steadiness and dignity 
which commanded tjieir respect, combined with the affability 
and kindness which won their hearts ; and in the pleasing 
address, with which he roused them to application, by exciting in 
them a laudable emulation, and animating them with the love 
of science. When the relation of pupil and teacher had ceased, 
young men of merit were sure to find in him the characters of 
a father and a friend. 

<< By his death, science has lost a friend who bade fair to 
increase her stores ; society, one of its most rcspectaj[>lc and 
agreeable members ; and the University, a Professor of highly 
distinguished abiKty and usefulness.' 

<< But his abilides, his learning, and the excellence of his 
manner of communicating knowledge, are not the only impor- 
tant endowments for which the literary world, and the public at 
large, will long and deeply lament his untimely fate. 

« Feeling, on his heart, the powerful influence of rational 
Christianity; and sensible that the impressio^js of early life 
are lasdng, the philosophy which he taught was friendly to the 
best interests of religion and morals. In his writings, in his 


” Mr. Robert Eden Scott died in the moniiiig of Monday the I4th of 
January, 1811. After having acted during several sessions of college as an 
assUtant Professor, he held different chairs in the University, nearly 15 yeara; 
and taught, with great reputation and success, Greek, Mathematics, Natural 
and Moral Philosop^, and Logic. He was descended, by his mother, from tht 
family of Gordons, who had been much and justly respected as Professors in 
the University and King^s CoUege of Aberdeen for almost two centuriest 
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eonversations^ and in his school, scepticism and infidelity, with^^ 
all their fallacies and fictions, were zealously opposed ; while 
the sacred treasures of natural and revealed religion, which 
cherish-kwliatevcr wisdom^ virtue, and affection value most, were 
supported with that force of argument which flows from the 
clearest understanding, and with that energy of manner, which 
emanates from the heart that feels their power. These alone, 
he knew, could soothe the sensibilities of a wounded spirit, in 
those hours of sorrow, when other consolations are of no avail ; 
— these alone, he knew, could ease the throbbings of the heart 
that mourns for departed worth : — and these alone, he knew, 
could arm tlie dying man with fortitude, with resignation, and 
with joy. 

«« Nor did* his well-foundted expectations terminate ii> disap- 
pointment. He showed, on his death-bed, the magnanimity 
and hope, which spring from the sound and rational principles 
which he had uniformly inculcated, and by which he had care- 
fully regulated his conduct. During the progress of the fatal 
fever which deprived us of this truly worthy man, in every 
lucid interval he calmly viewed his approaching end- 

«« Observing a friend sitting by him, and looking on him with 
anxious tenderness, he affectionately grasped his hand, and, 
ivith the noble confidence of a dying Christian, he said, « I 
know that I am going to another and a better world.” In the 
evening immediately preceding his death, and but a little time 
before he had intirely lost the power of speech, with the resig- 
nation and composure of a true disciple of Jesus, he recom- 
mended his dep'^Tting spirit to his God,^ through the merits and 
mediation of his Redeemer. How different is this from the 
gloomy end of the doubting sceptic, the sullen departure of the 
hardened infidel, or the frightful death of the sinner, who 
expires without a ray of hope ! What a practical value does it 
stamp upon the ratfonal assurance of « eternal life,’* which 

Christianity alone can inspire ! 
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Wishing to bring to a conclusion what I had to say on the 
subject of Metre in general, I will now inake an application of 
it to the Lyrical Metres of Anacreon. The priiiciples, that I 
have endeavoured to establish in the preceding part, will make, 
I trust, easy and obvious all that follows. These principles, it 
may be remembered, are, that times ((rrjfjt,slot) constitute feet, 
that the different proportions of these feet constitute the variety 
of rhythm, but that some certain^ determined^ and 2 ^^'^scribed 
ordei- of rhythm is necessary to constitute, or, to borrow a 
classical expression, to build up metre.' Indeed, this metaphor, 
derived from building, is so apposite, and well suited' to the 
illustration of the subject, that 1 will pursue it a little farther, 
and to a more minute resemblance. The times that constitute 
feet, I should add, may be compared to hewn stones, or bricks, 
so formed, that two placed end-wise may be equal to one 
placed longitudinally, and thus die end may represent the short 
time, and the length its double or long time. Feet may be 
represented by the diflerent combinations of ends and lengths, 
according to the number of short and long syllables, and metre 
may be represented by the regular return of these ends and 
lengths, or half and whole bricks, in certain places, exhibiting 
an appearance of what is called in brick-work bonds and 
closures. Rhythm, on the contrary, would represent no such 
appearance of regularity. In this manner the differences of 
metre may be made sensible to the eye, and the young scholar 
may be instructed to lay a course of iamblp or dactylic feet, and 
to raise an iambic, or any other metrical wall, by the help of a 
few lines on paper, which may serve equally the purpose . of 
instruction and amusement. Every projector has a sort of 
pjnrental regard for his own speculations, and so persuaded am 


* Condcre carmen. « 
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I of the utility of this humble contrivance, that I have it in 
contemplation, for the use of my young friends at school, to 
prepare a chart of this nature, to be entitled, Metrical Archi- 
tectuife-> 

Another principle, that I have established is, that every foot has 
its apo-if and \ and that in metre, this and dcVi; is either 
fecedi or variable, in quantity, to the amount of one time ; and 
that die fixed is so, either syllabically and temporally, or tempo- 
rally onl^; and in compound feet^ that what is fixed, either 
extends ftself generally throughout the whole measure of the 
apa-tg and ^ifig, or is partial and restricted to some times only ; 
so*that in compound feet the apoig and Betrtg may be fixed in part, 
syllabically and temporally* in part temporally ordjf. 

A foot differs from rhythm, as part does from the whole, as 
a species of proportion, from proportion in general. Thus all 
dactyls are rhythmical, but all rhythm is not dactylic. 

.1 shall now endeavour to show, that the Anacreontic metre is 
not iambic, nor trochaic, nor a mixture of both, as some would 
have it ; nor destitute altogether of quantity, and to be measured 
only by a certain number of syllables, as odiers have supposed ; 
but that it is a peculiar metre, and wliat Quintilian calls 
Anacreontium colon, as having been either invented, or brought 
into repute at least, by Anacreon ; and that all the verses in all 
the Odes of Anacreon, however different in appearance, are 
reducible to one measure, and to one standard, according to Ae 
scale subjoined — 


FIRST FOOT. 


SECOND FOOT, 




Variable thrmtgh’ 
0ul, liavinijr 3 or 
4 times. 
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I say here, that the deVi^ is fixed, temporally only, thrm^h^ 
out^ to distinguish it from the deVi; in the common iambic 
measure, where also the is fixed temporally, but not 
temporally throughout^ for it is syllabically and temporally fixed 
in the first part, or short time, but is fixed temporally onlyj and 
not syllabically in the second part, or long time, and admits, 
therefore, of a tribrach, but not of a trochaic in its Uini. It may 
be, observed^ that an amphibrachys, although equivalent to four 
times, does not occur, to tlie best of my recollection, in the 
Sj^fT^g of the first foot of any Ode in Anacreon, * perhaps, 
because die measure being full at an iambic, an additional time 
would be superfluous, and because an amphibrachys is incapa- 
ble of being resolved into a spondee, like the proceleusmaticus 
ftsduoftsifai It should seem as if the consisted bf a spondee, 
or an iambic, or of feet resolvable into one or the other. 

Let us now apply diis scale to some of the Odes, dividing the 
feet by continued lines, and their aptris by dotted ones — 
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(Ode 38. 
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It may be seen that all the verses m the preceding Ode 
conform themselves to the scale given, except the single line, 
*0 odSev fOTiv. Barnes, to preserve the metre, without 

any a*^ority of manuscripts, would read, Nipiri^ yotg oiiis 
( 0 TIV. 1 conceive that it is an interpolation by some grammarian, 
who would amplify and illustrate the general word o-x^vr^ov, 

by the more appropriate one, ; and that these interpola- 
tions are very common we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter. 

I will divide the verse of another Ode, the 17th, into feet, 
and the feet into their ap<rts and diori?, and the whole of this 
Ofle will be found conformable to the scale— 
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I have selected the two preceding Odes, because these are 
among the few perfect ones, that may be relied on as genuine, 
and are vouched as Anacreon’s, the former by Hephsestion, the 
latter by Aulus Gellius. The whole of the latter Ode is given in 
Aulus Gellius, fL.l9. c. 9.J and we may ascertain, from a com- 
parison of tliis with the copy of it in the Vatican manuscript, 
supposed to be of the 10 th century, how many interpolations had 
crept into the original, even at that early period ; and we may 
conjecture, that the other Odes of Anacreon have not shared a 
better fate in passing through the hands of Greek priests and 
grammarians. Upon the whole, his Odes have suffered more, 
perhaps, from the conceit of learned commentators, than from 
the blunders of illiterate transcribers. In the Vatican copy^ 
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for instancei Uth verse is omittedi and between the Idth 
and 15th, are inserted the following amplifications, exhibiting 
on the very face of them the base alloy of counterfeits : 

Kal MaivaSas rquymotSf' , 

Iloitt Se Ai)voy olvov, 

Afivofi»Tas vretTouyrstg 

Tous SoLTvgou; ysAaim;, 

Kal ;^^u(rooj rovg sgeorug^ 

Ket) KuBspi/iv ysAwcoev. 

In these verses, independent of their insipidity, wc have in 
the last but one, an error in the metre, which alone may con- 
vince us, that they are* not genuine. 

We may obseTve| that as quantity became neglected in the 
latter ages, verses were formed, which imitated the established 
metres 'in the number of syllables only, to the utter disregard 
of rhythm j and that this corruption had taken place at an early 
period we have abundant proof in Montfaucon’s Palxographia. 
He cites these lines, among others, in a manuscript f seep. 50,J 
of the 1 1th century— 

Kpitriv ysvMm wivToov fig^mopLivcovt 
ayuQcov ijfre Bslvm net) 

These are evidently intended for iambics, but are much such 
iambics, as the following line from Catullus is an hexameter — 
Ne supinus eat, cavaque in palude recumbat. To a modern* 
Greek, who pays no longer attention to rhythm or quantity, the 
exceptionable line, A'ai rovg lowraj, sounds as well as 

the genuine metre, *H^al<jT8 fio$ wrAr,<roVf in the same manner as 
to an English ear, it makes no difference 'whether we read the 
first line in Virgil, Tityre tu patul^e, etc. or Patulse tu Tityre, 
etc and foi^ the same reason, because with us the observation 
of quantity is a matter of mere science and study, and not of 
experience. The Sotadian verse, 

N6pt.os eoTi flsoj, TOUTOV as* wavrotre riju^a, 

sounds to unlearned ears like a good hexameter, and I have no 
doubt that the inscription itt Clarke’s Travis into Russia, 

V' AuroxgArmp Koti<r»q Z^^vonv eurefiljg 

— - is] cre/Saerro;, 




was intended for two heiameters. The date of this inscription 
is placed by Clarke at the beginning of the 5th centu^. 
Instances of this syllabic metre occur in most of the Odes that 
pass litter the name of Anacreon^ but which^ we may rest 
assured, are not only not Anacreon’s* but the production of 
some later Greek, whom Anacreon would have considered as 
little better than a Barbarian. We will adduce a short Ode, 
the 24*th, as an example — 
fipOTOS 

BiOTOU rptfiov oSeuffV. 

Xpovov ^/vcoVf ov 

‘'Oy S' e^eo dgccpi.slpy o*jk otBx' 

Msisre fic Oil ^povrlSsf 
Mr^oep ftoi xa) VfjtHv lirra». 
lJg\v Ijxe TO Tsi^o;, 

ysKatro), ^^o^eu^co, 

Mer^ TOO xxXou Aueuovm 

If we read the above Ode without any attention to rhytlim 
or quantity, we shall find it will make the same metre as the 
Ode beginning, Mstrovuxrloi; 7rof ipsiigj 

Barnes has cut this Ode about without mercy, in order to 
trim it into some kind of regular metre, and the last editor, 
Bothe, has used the pruning-hook not less sparingly, but Baxter 
more faithfully and prudently gives it nearly as he finds it ; 'and 
Fischer, fp. 91. J adopting Baxter’s text, observes most justly, 
** Auctar Odarii ipse numcrasse tantum syllabus versus cujus* 
que, ficglcctis legibus mctricis, videtur, ita, ut opera, quam viri 
docti posuerunt. in vcrsibus carminis ad numeros legitiznos 
revocandis, frustra consumta omnis existimanda sit.” Indeed, 
it is surprising, that so learned a man as Barnes could have been 
imposed upon by the trash that has been attributed to Anaaeon, 
especially as the old Vatican manuscript, f see Bother Oxford ed^ 
1809. 126.^ professes in its title to contain, ’^voexpEoyro; 

ilfuctfifiietj xal ’AvaxpgovTsla, km rg/ftergu. Fhasdrus says hardly 
more plainly of his own fables, that they are not jEsop’s, but 
after .ZEsop’s manner } Quas ^sopias, non .dSsopi nomino.” 
(1. 5. in Prologo.) However, in Spalletti s fac simile copy, which 
I have seen, the title is .onfy, ^AmKpkm^ Tviiou avpfxortuKot 
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Although it IS hardly worth while to bestow any hs&ex* 
trouble on the miserable and barbarous productions, of which 
Anacreon has been doomed to be the reputed father, yet to set 
this matter in the clearest light, and to remove aU' doubts 
respecting the spuriousness of great part of the family, attn- 
buted to our Poet, I will give here another short Ode, f 66 in 
BamesJ as an instance of that syllabic metre, which came 
in fashion .in later ages, and made all attention to quantity 
unnecessary. 

Ti xstXov em |3aEf{siv, 

*Onou XsifjL&ve$ xofMotnv, 

*()7rou XsvT^v iiBuTarr,v 

*Avuirvei Zi'^vpos aSpr,vi * 

hXYfjLot TO fiuxKsm lEsiv 
X* vvo ru veToKet Evvoti, 

*AitaXY^v TToTiScL xar^siv, 

KiTTfiv oXi}v v)fiov(rav. 

I have substituted the reading in the Vatican manuscript, 
xaXoy for xotXXiov, in order to reduce the syllables to their 
proper number. Barnes has contrived to reduce this Ode into 
metre, or rather has named the feet, of which it is composed ; 
but those who read it without regard to quantity, will both save 
themselves trouble, and come nearest to the author’s purpose. 

1 need hardly observe, that all the lines are to be read like 
Me<rovuxTiot$ 9rcd* mgouc, 

except the concluding line, which is intended to resemble 
BeXeo Xeygh ’Ar^sl^etg, 

I do not mean to say, and I do not think, tliat aU the Odes 
in the common editions of Anacreon, which conform to the 
scale above given, arc therefore genuine; but these will 
certainly be found the most successful imitations of him, not 
only in metre, but in manner, and at least these do not carry 
about with them intrinsic marks of their own baseness. The 
Standard tliat I have given will enable us to decide upon the 
spuriousness of many whole Odes, and of many verses inter- 
polated in Odes of a more genuine complexion : among those 
«Pdes, v'hich are conformable to the Anacreontic measure, and 
do not furnish such an easy mode of detection, it is the province 
of taste chiefly to ascertain which are gepuine, or otherwise* 
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On this subject Bothe says prettily, « Quibuscunque integer 
est sensus, ii facile avem ex cantu dignoscent.^ — fp. 76, J 

1 haye given^ in the preceding scale^ ,the catalectic, or imper- 
fect forhi, of the Anacreontic measure, as this is of most 
common occurrence in the small remains of his poems ; but we 
have some fragments preserved, that exhibit the Anacreontium 
colon in its full or acatalectic state. In these the last foot is 
commonly a Di-iambic. 

The following 'egant lines may serve as an example : they 
consist of a strophe of four verses ; the three first acatalectic, 
and^ the concluding catalectic. 

Jitqjxoj <rs, ev S’ oJk e^lstg, 

Ot'x etScog^ r^g spfg • 

^X^g (Odje 67 

In the midst of so many dry details, I have amused myself 
with a translation of this fragment, and hope 1 shall be excused, 
if I insert it here. In accommodation to modern manners, the 
Ode may be supposed to be addressed by some enamoured fair 
one, to her young favorite— 

“ Sweet hoy, a vciy girl to view, 

Loug have 1 Rpread the toils for yon, 

But you dude my art ; 

You do not, will not underatand, 

That all tlie reins are in your hand, 

That regulate ray heart.” 

The last line, 

is exactly similar to the third line of the 38th Ode above quoted, 
K£u de^(nj pe 

Sometimes the first long syllable is resolved into two short, 
and then the metre cxliibits a verse, that may be scanned as an 

Ionic iv IXacrtrovor, and is so considered by Hephsestion, Marius 
Victorinus, Barnes, and most modern editors. 1 will give here 
an instance of this solution of the first syllable, from a little 
fragment of Anacreon, preserved by Athenacus, as it appears 
amended by Mr. Gaisford, the learned and ingenious editor of 
Uephaestion, p. 327b in notis : 
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'O MiYi<r$rii S' 6 
AsKOi Sij mtfi{ 

STe^atvouTu! re }iUycpf xul 
Tpuya t/vsi ftsXiijSea. 

' Such lines occur frequently in the 6th Ode of Anacreon^ or 
his imitator ; I will give, therefore, here, the first eleven verses 
of it, and will divide, as I have done before, the feet into their 
component eegtrts and Gertg, 

4 : 3 I S : 

J^TS^aVOVg • fJLSV X^O- Tci (^01- I O'iV 

'Pollvovs • o'yvag- /tocrov- • reg 

Mg&uo/J^ev • ajSgd ysAwy- • rsg. 

'Tiro fisfg- : filrcp Sg xou- • gij, 

Kara xicr- ; (rejo’t Sgs/uLOU- C Tseg 

//AoxayxcifT ! ^e^ou- a a ! trough 

^XiSoyoV- ^ voggu- I ei, 

^ppo^^ai- • Ti ]5 0 a- /i.a xou- • pej, 

iSTOjxarwv • ^Su xveov- • raw, 

Kara w»jx- ; t/Sodv aflw- • ggt 

n§0)(su>v ' x/ysi- fitv Of/,- • $ijy. 

It is evident, on bare inspection of the preceding lines so 
divided, t^^at what gives some of thcni die appearance of an 
Ionic form, is merely a transposition of the times in the iietg 
of die first foot, and the introduction there of a trochaic instead 
of an iambic. This is the characteristic feature of 'the Ana- 


creontic metre, that it admits of this isochronous latitude in 
the $t(ris of die first foot, and thus the line, 

4 ^ 3 ^ 3 

. Mg^uojutsv I oifigx | yg^wv ; ric. 


corresponds, although not in syllables, yet in ipusical quantity, 
or rhythm, with the succeeding line, . 

• -J 3 3 

^'TtTO jSa.- I fiiTfO [ 06 XOV- I p^f 

and is no more an Ionic verse, than the latter. It is to diis 
latitude, so productive of ease to the composer, and of pleasing 

variety to the reader, that Horace seems to allude, when he 
describes Anacreon as recording liis love, 

Non etal/oriUum ad pedem. 


Anacreon, no doubt, composed verses in many odier metres, 
and perhaps some lyrical pieces in rhythm, without metre* 
The fragment (61) 

7/wXs Spfixlr Ti Si} /xf, etc. 



Mares qf dnacreon, 

* is composed in regular dimeter trochaics ; 

and the fragment (95) 

re xoSx Ipw, 

^ Koti fialvofJMif xou^ fieclffOfiatf 

seems to have been coVnposed in regular iambics; but the 
Anacreontic mctre^ such as occurs in tlie two genuine Odes 
inserted above* and prevails in many of the Odes generally 
ascribed to him* is neither trochaic* nor iambic* nor choriambic* 
as Bothe thinks* (Bothe’s Anacreon* p. 120.) nor Ionic 
Air* ixira-ovost in places* as Barnes thinks* nor Ionic dvo fuel^ovost 
cum anacrasi* as Herman thinks, (De Metris, p. 34*5.) but is 
throughout of one scale* and reducible to it. For instance, the 


seven different lines— 1 

3or4. . 3 3 . 

Oc'Xa) I Xsysiv ^Argel^ I 8af* 

KaV 8s1)- • evi jxe I SlVf 

jVso’Ovyx- 1 Ttois iroQ* «- • paif* 

Ai j Ai Torf egM^ • ra, 

‘ Tov jXE^av- • ra |3o'- • Tguv* 

Mij fjLS \ ogw- • or«* 

: Tr,5 d- /xa xow- * goj 


are all Anacreontic measures, having, as I observed before* 
tlie dpo-i: of the first foot variable* consisting at pleasure either 
of three or four times* and having the ^sari; of the same foot 
fixed to three times* but admitting indifferently a trochaic* an 
iambic, or tribrach. The ipats of the second foot is tied 
down to stricter metre* and is coniined to three times, exhibit- 
ing always an iambic form in the instances above given ; but 
we shall have occasion to sec afterwards* that the same licence 
has been exteftded in some verses to the uga-tg of this foot, 
which has been exemplified in the flso-ic of the first foot. 
The dicri; of the 2d foot contains the final catalectic syllable. 

1 had said in a former paper* (see Class. Journal* Vol. ii. p. 
^5.) the Latin poets have not, to my knowledge* any metre 
affording an example of this licence* which substitutes in the 
second part of a foot an iambic for a trochaic, and vice versa 
indifferently. In the ap<ric, or first part of the foot, at the 
beginning of a verse* this licence was common with the Latins, 
as in the hendecasyllablcs of Catullus. 

aridum modd pumice expolitum ; 

MSas es9e aliquid putare uugas ; , 
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Terentianus Maunis, likewise, '(Putsch, Collect, p, 24S9»jl 
fays that the following lines are all in the same metre* 

Lex tamcn tma mctri est. 
adest celer phaselus. 

Memphftidcs puellae. 

Tlnctus colore noctis. 

Dabunt malum Metelii, 

Inachiae puellx 
Seu bovis ille custos, 

I have, however, lately fallen on a passage in Terentianus 
Maurus, which now enables me to produce an instance in a 
Latin poet of that licence in tlie of the first foot, which 
I had considered peculiar to the Greek poets. The passage 
relates to the choriambic metre, and may be found' in Gaisford’s 
Hephistion, p. 297, and is as follows 

Qui multos Icgere, negant hoc corpore metri 
Romanos aliquid vetercs scripsisse poetas. 

Dulcia Septimius qui scripsit opuscula nuper, 
Ancipitemtali cantavit carmine Janum. 

« Jane Pater, bina tuens. Dive biceps, biformis,** 

« O cate rcrum sator, O principium Dcorum,” 

** Striduia cui limina, cui cardiiiei tumultus,” 

Cui Tcserata mugiuiit aurca chustra mundi.” 

£cce, vidcs ta mugiimi esse duos lambos, 
Temporibusnamque pares scope slbi vicissim 
Cedere, vel tribrachyn admittcre ssepe possunt. 

Here we see plainly that an iambic foot has been substituted 
in the room of the trochaic, exactly in the same manner, and 
for the same reason, as a trochaic has been substituted for an 
iambic in tlie preceding Anacreontic lines, namely, 

Kav jxc' ;i^og5J6iv, 

Al Movo’oti’ TOY tpZreL, 

'Afipo^oclr^g Kovpor 

It is impossible that a S 2 ?^Ie iambic foot can ever be repre- 
sented by a trochaic, for, although these feet are similar in 
rhythm or proportion, being both in the proportion of two to one> 
^et as in the iambic, the short time precedes, and the long fol- 
lows, and in the trochaic the contrary happens, there is naturally 
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and intrinsically what has been called by grammarians an anti- 
pathy between them. But when iambics and trochaics enter 
into metre not as substantive single feet, requiring an agtri; 
• and $£(rl^of their own, but are only component parts of other 
and larger feet, then it is evident that they are not feet, but 
times, and as times they are perfectly isochronous, and may be 
interchanged one for the other, wherever the metre allows of 
interchanges, nor is there any thing more extraordinary in this, 
than that a spondee should be allowed sometimes to represent 
an anapxst, and sometimes a dactyl. It is no more than allowing 
to compound feet a privilege, which every body acknowledges in 
single feet. Had the learned author of the Tcntamen de Metris 
attended to this, it would have relieved" him from much 
embarrassment, and many lines would have been admitted by 
him as sound, which are now performing quarantine. 1 will 
endeavour to give some of these a bill of health, and hope to 
restore them to the society of their fellows. 

In Sept. c. Theb. p. 22. v. 4. 

'iTnciKm raumm 

has for its correspondent in the antistrophe, 

Tor* ^0j3w. 

Trochaicuni Hemiolium, observes the learned Annotator, 
npponituT Cretico Dimetro, quod vetant leges Antistrophica:. 
I submit, however, that these two lines may well stand together 
consistently with the licence of metre, and that each verse con- 
sists alike of two feet, namely, a perfect trochaic base, and ^n 
imperfect brachy-catalectic quantity of three times, the final 
trochaic uTtmv answering to the final iambic as the trochaic 
base mUcov t a — ^answers to the trochaic base tot fpSijv. In 
these verses ^ojScp and Jirv»v are not integral feet, but only parts 
of larger feet left unfinished for the sake of a close. They are 
therefore perfectly isochronous and equivalent quantities. 

Ib. p. 24. v. 4. 'dtrrojxsm vv^i' dxi'ei 

ha3 ni the antistrophe fiviflevav og&ot. 

Non respondent^ says the note. 

It seems to me, however, to be good metre, although some- 
what licentious, like many of the preceding instances. The 
verses are dimeter acatalectic, according to the scale subjoined. 
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V. 90. 9 FUfifeivn^> One other instance of occurs in the 

Orphic Poems : the passage is quoted in Faber's D/m. on the Cabiri 

(Vol. 2. p. 4^12.), ^ j 

yM Tf vetpfuirtt^. 

Ml*. Parkhurst says in his Heb. and Eng. Lexicon, p. 111. 2d edit. 

* that Ceres is cidled in the Orphic Poems 

V. 99. ' ‘sni van 

n^fMT» T«vS* wmiXiifr* » 

Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 101. “ appareo, significatu 

riiriore. %vin(>Mi, amniXeti Siiid. quorum posterior in hoc sensu 
freqiiens est. OTiTsxXsiv plcmmque cst, iujungcre.** Thus Agathar-. 
chides says, in Book 1. on the Red 6V« in Pliotiiis’s IHblioih; Vw 
i'Xioii [iKUn] 69ri«XXflyTfl6, ex uq ispty *. t. X. Again at Si 

[rJiv itSi xetra res v^trrlreti rng ovsu^ wan/psvat tuti 

rag hnrlhxg. Diod. Sic. I. 27. (cited, by Stanley V. i. p. 229.) says 
of Isis : lyu i* o atrx^t^ tS xvn vniriKkerot,. Stanley cites from 
Eurip. in Clem. Alex. v. i. p. Q09.‘ — St etern^eitv evavro^^caq. Plutarch 
(Vol. VI. p. 872. Ed. WyttOTibach; quotes this verse from AIc.tus, 
riyye vrXivpawq civa* ta ^Vt^cv TnairMireti* Both and 

tfvtfnXXAf are properly applied to the rising of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars : I ivould define tlicm tlms : livcsTsXXa; is io arhe^ but 
i^-iT.xx*/ expresses more than die other; for iu means not only io 
arise, but io arise vpou, or io shine upon, as the- earth, by the force 
of the preposition sw*. Thus Homer says, 

r,uq pAv x9oxbVzvXaq Uiovetro llAICAN *£17’ *AIAN. 

Thus in the verses cited in Plutarch s Treatise 
the sun is said h-ihdfavi» in tlie s.ime sense : 

uitrixa ph ndoanv xxi ivunv opt'x^^tiv, 'IIeXio; *£n£AAM'7^£. 

dMTi)iXai is sometimes exoriri facio : thus Toup sa^js in liis Emenda- 
tions of Hespehus Vol. iV. p. 255. £u, of 1790. xnntMe dwySXrtV- 
ruifftp : Respexit .Tosephum 1. i. p. 6. imst* ciTt^ip Se r»vrr,v rtiv 
fMq (fivrtc Tt xxi am^pxTx yii^y xumtXe : hie tamen reddo exorin 
Jccil, Ut Matt. V. -15. l»:r «5 ymtrh via'i rS Trxr^oq vfMv rS h ii^xvatsj^ 
an Tav IjXwy xvvS xyxn?i?iu ivt xxi xyxSisq, xxi esr/ Stxxwg, 

Mi xSixeq. Thus Euripides in Phocnissa; v. 105. (In Burgess s 
Edition of Burton's Pentalogia) says : 

xva xTufcxxofv 
TroSiq ixpoq fvxfTiXhm. 

This is thus interpi'eted in the Index : «< IrxvxrMx, ascendert 

* *JhciOi xrri rS svxwyx, vel hxfii^x^u, vcl mxpi^x.** Homer also uses 

it in the same sense, li* 1 remember i;ightly,c Herodotus has lix^V 
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w«y«T/xx«yrflj, which confirms what is sard above. But, perhaps, 
the critic will ask me what is Uie force of the preposition iari in the 
passage, of ^sch^yjus I 1 reply that kl refers to zni, in *this sense, 
At •what point is there to he a tnmination of ' these evils ? 

\ m 194. on T^uXfk sttvrS 

TO Itxctuv Ziv(, tfAX’ fietXetMyiteSfMit 

irrcti Tot’f cruv txvt^ 

Mr. B. says in his Glriss. p. 109. ‘‘ ruvr^, hac paHe^ vel hoc 
modo : deest vel uirk : Schol. ad Aristoph. Eguit. 839. 
Toetir?’ TKToy Toy rgoVoy : Schol. B. ad locum er*!?, us e^jjy : Phqtius, 
Lex. MS. Tuvrn ntnt ivsxsv, 5 urus*' ^fhe meaning of towtJ here 
is not, in my humble opinion, tStop rot rgoVoy, <‘»r tt rug us s^v, or t8t« 
f»Exey, but hoc parley in this n.\jn.ct; and tJie ellipse is not «in«, but 
or rather rjl' 1 would translate the passage tlius : 

‘ I am sensible Uiat .Jupiter is both cruel in his disposition, and abso* 
lute in his power, hut still he wiD one day be disarmed of his 
cruelty, when he shall be shorn oJ' his power ftetXuxoymfjt.m is 
(’pposed tr) and irxy rctvr^ fmert^ is opj>Obed tO ©*5’ iV«— Jtteg’ 

MV7U Tfl iinuicy : til us he says below in v. 331. 

r^et^vs jkJ’ sarsvtvfds K(fxn7» 

y. 296. txT? erct7s rv^xis, 7e-ttf irweeXyu’ 

TO TS jUS, Jflxw, Iwyygygf Htus 

fTXfxyKu^tit Ti yivas 

UK 'itm¥ OTU fttt^cvx ftci'^xv 

vtiuntft ^ rei. 

Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 116. Vmo rst cut majorem henefi- 
centifB partem adsignare vcllem (juiim lUd : Schol. B. 

MiTTtt ^tXtxs. Schol. A.” This is implied from the sense of 
the 29()th line, to jvhich line the i/ru< refers. Thus Herod, says in 
Book T. C. 122. «wo Ss ns xSitsp row zrayrx Aoyov Tur Trofia-wv irutsr- 
'fixr i\£yt vtto tks tS /SkxoAv •yv¥XiK9s’ ^is re Txvnv xhw¥ 

vetrros, jy re «< gy tu Xiyu ret rrdvrx if Kvyu, Here JiV ts rairtiv cAnuif 
is, “ he went on commending her through tlie whole 
discourse : sc. rS XoyS implied I'rom the sense : Agaih in 

c. 123. iui/rS yd^ iones ihursu ix rtfiu^ivip Itnpkm h 'Aotw- 
ayir*-’ Kv^oy c^km hrtr^%(peituw^ komre rvfifiutj^ov. Wyttenbach 
rightly understands here by kir^s^lftaw * sih? crescere^ et ali vindi- 
cem / that is he supposes riftu^ep to be implied from which 

precedes: Again in c. 133. TO ^ »y »in /Sy?isvciM90tn, tSto rji 

vrrt^hl niipftn v^ertfisT o e^rsy^^y^esf » tx up sovns fiu^isvurrxi : in ly tv, 

rnyii is implied from a^ee^^es* Thus Cicero says in De Amic. 
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c. 2. “ Unum te sapientem et appellant, et existimant ; tribuebatur 
hoc modo M. Catoni." Numen^ or rallier appellation is implied before 
tribuebatur, from appellant: Again in c. xiii. “,Neque envn sunt 
isti audiendi, qui virtutem duram, et quasi ferream esse voluiit, 
qux qiiidem cst, cum niultis in rebus, turn in amicltia, tenera atque 
tractabilis ; ut et bonis amici quasi JifFundantur, et incommodis 
contraliantur.'’ The nominative to contraliantur and dlifundantur, 
is implied from virtus : * the good and virtuous heart expands 
with joy at the prosperity, and shrinks with sorrow at* the adversity 
of his friend.* Thus Tacitus says in his Germany c. xiv. « Magnum- 
ejne comitatum non nisi vi belloqne tueare ; exigunt enim principis 
sui liberulitate.” l^he nominative to exigunt is comitts implied 
from conl^latum. Thus JEschylus says in v. 339. 

uirets^Mit luu reroXfiitjiiaff tpc/. * 

Mr. B. in his Gloss, p. 1 1 9. here justly commends Stanley's 
version of this jiassnge: Recte Suiileius vertit— cim omnium 
pnrliccps Juerisn omniatjae au&us sis mecnm:** The poet had no 
occasion to add (rh after Iftoi (and I doubt whether ffvy would not 
have violated the Greek idiom) ; for it is implied from 
Thucydides in Book II. c. says, mmI aii ttxnS 6d.7rrHari rug U 

‘sar>.ii* yc ‘Z'ms it : Mr. Bentham, in his Fiinebres 

Oratio7ies, says p. 123. ‘‘ The wwd is to be supplied 

from the word tuTmta-i ; and so in the next line ei^ Mx^xtuu — : 
tlic expression is complete p. 2. 1. 13:" tlius in the beginning of 
Pericles’s Oration, iri raTf U rav irtihtptiv : but Bentham 

is mistaken in supposing that ^uvrofism is to be supplied after tv; if 
MxpxSvn : I undei'Stand xTrctxwfrx^ as implied from telvna-t : 
besides, if we arc to supply any participle from the verb txfrrat, it 
should be not a present, hut a past participle : Again, Pericles 
says, rh : Bcntham says here 

p. 124. “ ^nuorix vi/.. Yfdfcnf or rather frxfxoTuujfn implied in tlie 
participle Ts-a^eunavuo-ttvTx :** Again, Plato says, KetyH 

pif M Tw srflAew; : Bcntham here says p. 141. **»o»if viz. vr^ptfsp^t 
implied in Again, Plato says, tJi? V tvyimat 

Totoit i tSv yitmsf itx imiAv; Snt, iis t»; Uy^ms nns 

XTo^titxpm piTstxSfTds if rn' aAAo^sr v^uf hxlmtft uhX* uvrl^UfXi^ 
xxi Tf ofTt Iv cixSfTxs xxi ^xfTXs' xtti r^g^spiin/s •>;’ wsra pur^vTaff 

«AAo<, aAA* vto ptir^off t?; if f ixw xui fvf tcurtxi reAivni- 

WifTxg iv AiKiioi; rmif 7?; Tixvvi);, xxi x«i tnrtStiapsnis : Mr. 

Botham says here (p. 142), ** xxl nf xurStu TtXtvnncnuf viz. ^npt 
- sfMf kMm «a, for this iniiuitiye cannot 'properly be referred to 
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« yinng Here I read numi ro^ivrnTMris^ which removes 

all the difficulty. * ^ 

V. — Mt rv Si TTOfm luSv 

' ^KtiS ivOTTK ; 

V. 310. ' — S Tvp^s 

iftif xtfi xeexotg ; 

Mr. B. says in p. 117. spectator: alibi dicit CTosrri^: 

Theb. O^O. i^rovrit^as But tvivm? is here something more 

tlian a mere ifpectator ; or else tlie Tragedian is guilty of tautology, 
when he says below : 

S Tv^us 

The first passage seems to suppose that Oceaniis had come Avit.li 
no very friendly views, and i** a task-mastery or iuspeciur ; and the 
2d passage plainly insinuates that he might have come for llie 
purpose coyidoU}}^ "with kintf 
Thus iEschylus says in v, 115. 

Ti'f rls tiifitx ft,* i^tyyiig, ^ 

Sioravvefy $ /3^oTfio$, ^ Kgx^aft-rtty 

iJCSTfl Ttfuovicn Iti ■mlyov * 

mm IfAuv n tI ^4 h?im ; 

Here mm ipSf as j het^ilerm rv^xg ’E/tcccf «ef ijaw ; in the 

verses above, seem to suppose that this is only a friendly visit, and 
the 49 t/ 5ij ti?im darkly suggest tliat it nmy be an unwelcome visit. 

V. 336. 9 vx oiaS* ax^tfiugy ary Tn^tmro^^m^ 

That TTi^ta-ros is used in the sense of snUilis Avill appear from 
Plutarch, Vol. vi. p. 552. Ed. Wyttenb. m fdi f^m to pVdioy, 

«A>w« x»t ii xTTox^mg, iilt/p s<rri rf »7roK^ifofcivm vn^trrxt y tinp 

oi w 'mrratfKwv et fii ToXAoi •ytwmitciif, pnSi xx^Koste-i^i 6,t9 «0t^o. 
Aoyixwy, 5*«AwcT*xa»y, »v wig l^tv |y oevroi; ; Again Plutarch says 
in p. 753. tvttjixfAtvjn m Kx\ <(rrig/«f;, xai rf rt 

iicifuv ri'y wi^tTrm ; Again in Vol. jji. p. 208. yvwTxa xeti tx ^^avuff 
(ofxf, wfgfTTMv XXI rti^^evx }tx^i^orraig. A Icanied and ingenious 
friend has suggested to me that perihis in the I.atin may be derived 
fiom wsgirrof in the Greek, in the sense in which Plutarch uses it in 
these passages ; and 1 must confess that this derivation Is, in my 
opinion, more satisfactory tlian the one, which Ainsworth gives 
fromVossius; “PmVus ab ant.jpmor, i. e. conoriy ieniarcy discere,** 
Since I wrote these remarks, 1 have met with the subsequent passage 
in Longinus, 3. ogiyo/Mlvof ^ev rS ^sTf^irrii XXI grtmvftsni xxi fixXirrx 
rS vwoxfAXoyns ^^its Qro^ fxvixo* xxi Kxxo^iiAoy. Morns hert^ 
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presents us with the following note ; " irt^irrS e^imium quid intel- 
lig^t: sic Diod. Sic. i. '4<G. 47. ct xiii. 108. vn^tTrart^n 
dixit, artificmiuii si met am, ct xii.54. Tn^irrcn^ufj^cxquu 

situs Jlguras : idem xii. 15. legi cuidam Charondae tribuit ^rfftrnp 
rt, idque appellat et h^aiPit uitov, item o-ofpip : cf. ib. c. 20. 

ct Valken. ad Eurip. Hippol. v. 048.” Toup in his Emcndat. in 
Suid. V. I. p. 463. cites these passages : “ Porphyr. de Abstinent, 
p. 155. c‘6(pltc^, Synes. dc Provident, sub init, m^trroi n(f>MP 

Aiyvmrtot^ 

V. 340. Trdnvi ya,^ k viiffm m* i y«g 

Mr. B. says in the note : « De parvo intcrvallo repetito vid. 
Person, ad Med. 138.” Another in.stance occurs in the note .on 
V. 386 : ‘‘ Biset us ex^cribit ad Aristoph. Vesp. 1254. 

}iiycq yu^ i»TXt potrvi^ 

* '^vx,tte yu^ tfT0< fA«V6s 6^ii 

Thus Plato says in his Funereal Oration, p. 45. (Ed. Bentliam) ; 

’SF»}\a,t y«^ ro MHAEN^'AFAN MyifAiPtp, ^0x6? XiytHatt* rS yaf 

apTi iu xsytTotr erar yk^ x. r. A. Thus Hcrodotiis says in B. i. 
C. T 0 X k^yti^46Vj fityxtis ie-rn otpwp* i yxg uiruay^rm* if yet^ a/ 

6sfit^ hrrJ* yinrut yu^ /^ov rSra to a^yv^w. Thus .lustiii snys ill Book 
xxxii. c. 3. “ Nam et Gallos Scordiacos ad belli socictatem perpu- 
lerat fecissctquc Romanis gra\c bcllum, nisi dcccssissct; namqite 
Gaili etc." 

V. 687. etifitrov hr^drofs 

The meaning of a^srav is ^ lo ivafulcr at targe. Thus ■ 

Callimachus says of Delos in tlie 35th verse of the Hymn ; 

— ' S' »x dvdyKr,, 

dxy< ”A*1>ET0S vsxdytrtrfv ewcTrXgEs. 

It is properly spoken (>f a heast being lei loosc^ and let it be recol- 
lected tliat lo IS here supposed to be changed int« a heifer. Thus 
Eonginus sa)'s in liis 44th c. \mirot y£ u^ihAreoi ro a-vpoXov, *£2£ *£S 
EIPKTH^J*'A<I»ET01, xfltTX 7wy arAjjWoV at TrXscnitat xav imKXvo^Mv roTf 

MKoli tJv Toup says in the note : “ Imitatus cst Noster 

Plutarchum suum de Audit, p. 37. rug hrtSvftiug lx iitTfiSt 

XvSu'ntg : Huc facit Isocrat. Oral, ad Philipp. ir^ertiKBt roTg ftlr 
T 0 I 9 att) roTg h vroXtriM kui pofioig IvJeSg- 

fUPOts htimo TJjv rroXtv e-A^yup ev if rvy^upwt xurotttxmg, orl ''tlSIIEP 
"Ai^ETON yiymfMPOP tsSLtuv vkp 'EXXuSu rrur^l^u vofctl^up.** Dr. Butler 
has an excellent note on this passage, ta which I request the attention 
of the reader. 

V. 777. 3 ivrpnrSg av rbg tfdtg dfiXug 

oral damp fcsp kth i ** 
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MtliD vnfAarm hirttXXuyn. 

ifV9 y i^ep urrt ftct ^^dKUftspopy 

^ 7 r^}p &p Zewf WTsVij rv^etvviioq. 

The punctuation of this passage is erroneous : alter it thus ; 

orct OflCDSiV ftip le^tv » ■zrt'je^tiftivavy 
(ctvrn ii wnudrai u7retX?iUyti) 

pvp 3' v3s» IrTt rt^fJM fMi zr^tKiivApnp 

ar^iv up Zevs htinai^ rb^APPilidq. 

The in the second line corresponds witli the Js in tlie fourth ; 
and the force of these connective particles is this : ‘ who 7iot onl^ 
am forbidden by inexorable late to die, (^for death w'onlJ have 
reltjiised me from my sufferings) bat have no prospect of seeing 
my misfortunes terminated, until Jupiter is hurled from his throne.' 
The poet has added the /m6< iu the 3d line to make the sense the 
clearer ; these additions arc very common rtflct' a parentJiesis, and, 
if J am not mistaken, they are frequently to be found in Thucy dides, 
who is distinguished by bis long sentences, in some of which, 
three, or four parcntlieses occur : some critics and scholars have, 

perhaps foolishly, supposed that the Author in these cases 
how he has begun his sentence : thus Herod, says in Book i. c. 77. 
(Ed. Rei^c from the press of Bliss.) K^^tros H xoird t« 

wAJsUos to iwirVrf oT^eiTivfM" fljF o< o o'Vftliet?J>p er^rtTo? ttoMp i^rrap 
$ 0 Kv^v* tSto uq ». T. A. Put in a parenthesis all from ^p 

yiig to ICigtf, and leave out the stop before and after 

Kv^ii : licre tJie historian not only repeats the bat adds t»t« 

to it ; Again in c. 1 S*J. %»] tcxrdTg^ w nard^om riff Kmirq ^ 

T8 ifSj s^ap ymTctt* iS yao uv ahs l<m »vTo^r w^zdp 3s ysrnreci, 

TOTS dp crvyxxretKXnitzTeii : Put in a parenthesis all from it yu^ to uvroBtf 
and destroy die stop before tiie one, and after the other. We have 
another irregular sentence in tlic 1st Olynthiac of Dcm. iA«j fdp 

ydg in MetKi^oPixii ^vptcfct^ xeti zr^or&KKTiq fdeu, serr/ ri; it cutK^di^ 

{otop tnni^^s T6$* v^Tv l^i Ttfio&m -sr^oq *0?<vy6inq* 7rd?np aS zF^oq UeTiSatect 

^OXvpfimq glpdpti Ti rSra Fvvetftpon^w pvpt 3g QtTX»><oiq paffStn xai irrAtrid-- 

XAt TtTA^Ayflgytq ItTi TtlP TV^APPlJCnP l/iOPlSnFt' XAt OTFCl 7iq UP, oifAAt, 
W^OF$jf XAP fCtX^AP ^VPAfltP, mPT d^thlt) aM 3s KAB' AVrilP ArBepiiq kAI 

sroAA^if KctKup Itm. finrri. I have observed in my notes on Dem. (in 
Class. Journ, No. v. p. 154%) that diis passage is erroneously, 
stopped in botli Rciske, and Mounteney ; aud hence 1 infer that 
they did not enter into the spirit of the construction, and did not 
see that diere is in this long sentence some little irregularity, which 
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is precisely of the same nature, as in the instances, which are cited 
above. 

V. 792. i zr^os ; 

V. 945. as s» TVfMPtiizs 

T mWm ht.fittXu‘ 3r«r^«« V 
K^0W TAT* 4^1} vnrrtyJSt x^Ae»A(nr«i, 

S» Wicivim «g«r« }nfitiSv 

Tliis use of the plural for the singular number is very common 
in the Greek Tragedians, though the commentators have often 
failed to notice it : thus Euripides says in Hecuba v. 269- *EAiw)» 
uv atriif zr^tv^dyfMru. Beck here conjectures Tr^ia^etyfuL 

rt, but the other reading is confirmed by many MSS. and 1 have 

no doubt that it'eanie from the Author himself. 

V. 873- irruZfitt ffi Ztvi •titmn , 

• MTU^/iu StyifP ^o»0»* 

hrdpvfttv riv Am$ ymmfiuintf 

TS^f/$ xiX«iv«y *'£9r0e^oy. 

Nonnus in his Dionysiacs 1. 3. p. 62- (quoted in Faber’s Disser-- 
tation on the Cabiri, VTol. i- p. 188.) says: 

■ ■ ’ itM.rrruftiHis 

Atyv?rritis Ifdas xs(»f^KUs 'JSs 

afca^ptxpg bitpvtreu Arfug 
h^**I.wxPpv All TixTii', PiKn^etirim ort mXifvp 
' l^eKpiretTP tiTcg teKp/mg 

f^pffPttpUnt’ Sttiy,*tpg TPKnpg 

’£;rff^v AijSv)!, ^ sti wdmt oiiuuv 

Mtfp^tipg i««n Tlpntodptp fPiTA9dT%r,gf 

ztd^hipp Ix'iivm *E-rep(ffniite., K»i tots Kttfit 
h^etfcipji yxirti^u ;^igwToy «^i7py 
Z^m AiAvy.TExfi B^Acv. * 

V. .916. ra KuhZnci, Mr. Blomfield here observes in the note: 
<* Notandum est vetercs, cum proverbium incdrli auctoris laudent, 
dicere solere mcti^ t«s n^tts, vel i»g Xtyvnr ci vo^pi, quod sxpe apud 


‘ In the Appenctix to the able Review of Mr. Blomficld’s dischylusin Edin- 
biii^ Rev. No. 34. p. 494. we are told, ** Verbum ixu^-Hy iisurput tragiciis, 
lit videtur, incertus in Satyrich FabiilR apud Scliol. ad Soph. C£d. Col. 1375. 

6 a Kstfim yjflf 

tyvuf tlxt t ’ *x OvfJtS nlii,'* 

; The writer mi^t have referred also to this passage. 
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Platonem invenlas : Theocr. xiv. 22. «?, mq iitn*, ubi 

vidcndus omnino D. Heinsius p. S64. Pindar ap. Pint. Coniiol. ad 
Apoll. p. 202. rs^oi nai to etyetf %iF 0 f tuniTetf Tn^ttrraisy cujus 
sententias auctor incertus fiiit, teste Schol. ad Eur. Hippol. 265. 
Longin. versus fin. noTroxoiureot^ xuri rng This is indeed 

an admirable note, and fully illustrates the passage of Longinus : 
in my notes on Longinus in the 4th No. of the Class, Joum, 1 had 
evidently understood it in the same sense ; rv; 

Moms (p. 2.56.) thus explains these words» * Ut Philosophi dicunt^ 
quorum est de originc ct progressu viitorum dicere I should rather 
suppose that Longinus uses the word [veATr»9r0tsrT«tJ as a favorite 
aad hacknied expression of tlic moral and the political philosophers 
of his day, taken from Plato : Ruhnkcp (p. 227.) observes : 
Translatio sumta a Plaionc, Polit. ix. p. 503. C. hk um^xn 
fut TUf hrdvfcietf /Sotfv Trvtvtaq ri *£NN£N£OTTEYM£NA£ 

Aristophanes, in his AveSf uses tlic word exactly in the same meta- 
phorical way, 

iroi ^2 Xtfsi ‘SSTt^oivn Tet^nt^ov iC^vf 

m^ntvtrtv ysv»5 ifotri^opy Mi ?rg«Toi> «i>«y«y6» fS 

V. 951. TieVT« KtfK 

Set^a-uv mHo‘6o», 

Add to the instances, which Mr. B. has cited in his Gloss, (p. 158.) 
on V. 106.5. of wjtu in the sense of proinde^ quapropter^ cum 
JicBC it a sint, this passage. 

V. 1062. rothh Tt^fut ftn rt 

iv twr rtq ^tstSe^of rSf vSit noyvf 
tiXnnn r tis ifetifynTov ^ioXuv 
At^r.y, xys^etT» r uft^i Tu^ru^v fitlSu, 

This passage has long embarrassed the commcntatc^rs. The 
two ScholiastSv have viewed the passage in the same light, and 
suppose that the intention of the Poet 'was to say that wlioever 
attempted to rescue Promctlieus from his calamities, would be 
thrust into Tartarus for tlie offence — a conceit wortiiy of a Scho- 
liast ; for Hercules has not onl]f not been di'iven into Tartarus for 
this rescue by the Poets and tlie Mythologists of Greece, but ha< 
been inrolled by tlicm into the number of the Gods : the curious 
reader will find in the 203d page of Vol. i. of Hr. Butler’s -^sjhy- 
lus (Octavo Edition) tlie opinion of Morcll, of Scliutz, and of the 
learned Editor himself, upon this obscure passage : the supposition 
of Schiitz that Aeschylus meant to express the impossibility of a 
rescue, may be refuted from the fact, which is slated by Piomctheus 
himself to lo, tliat^he not only was well aware that his miseries 
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were not to be eternal, but knew that Hercules was to rescue him 
from them, as appears from v. 795. 6. 7. 8. 9. I hope that the 
▼iew, which I shall take of the passage, will give the satisfactory 
explanation, which seems yet to be required. 

I must first observe that Acre can be no doubt to those, who havcf 
considered with attention die conversation, which passed between 
Prometheus and lo, that Prometheus looked to Hercules as his 
deliverer, and it seems to me equally clear that Mercury alludes to 
Hercules in the lines, which have occasioned this discussion. 

The next observation, which 1 shall make, is that l^ometheus 
was thrust into the abyss of Tartarus, as he himself seems to have 
expected from what we are told in v. 1079. 

* fiif 


> Thus iEschylus says in v. 1028 . 

wpf TfiSra, piirrlffBiu (Atv ulda^Juffira 

Titi/KOTTTtfM !c 

j^Gcvtot; K'jjatT*' xnl retfaG-s-itw, 

Atniin in v. 116 . 

— ■ ■■ ■ — yGwv trrTaXivntf 

y ?ij(w vapafArxicTen 

jBfoyTri;, 

trrtpairvi fiirvpoif iFTfifxfia, il jwviv 

TYtVfxctTa Tinvrwv^ tU 
r Tarty ayrixrony awoiNiJcvi/juwya* 

. ^vvTtrtifaxTtt-i y alQhpxovTUf, 

The words in the text 

- 5’ lx 

xpa^abet, 

x£i/xa wavTsv rpa')(jFi' foOiiv 

Tliuv t’ ipunxf 

»a-rpm htiov; * 

are r Ather obscure, and ditferent interpretations of Uicm have been given : tlie 
Seholiast A understands IfA-l after ^uy^uJe-tisy; “ to xufjM 41 ttj; 0aXwc-v»jp f» 
Tp«x,fi* p.'w/sxar. cvyxwtTHty x. r. X. llie Schol. B. understands aivriv, that is 
xBavn : ** o-t/yy wo-aru; a^rxv : ’ Stanley translates the passage in this last sense : 
Flnctoiu vero maris liorrendo impctii, astroniinque ccelcstium cursus com- 
. nisMt r Stanley also presents us with the following note ; 

* xi/|uia 4* morrou vpaxu 

^vyxfie-itn TiTy T* ipaytuVf x. r, >. 
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hfi^jUK V 

TT 

Favethuic distinctioni locus Virf^. JEn, xii. SOI. 

non si teUwehi effundat in undas 

Diluvio miscens; calutnve in Tartara mittat: 

£t Enripidis Syl. Fmgm. S. 

■ ■ - nfoaQi yitf hAtw 

y?i,' itffiy atrT^tbj Jt, T, >. 

particnltr tameii ropctitio alitcr hie suadet ; sed et alteram membrom addi- 
turn : lego igitor ct distinguo, 

xvfj.o, hi irovrou 
^yyy 'ju<r:iE/j riV t' ifavlv/if 
affVfUii ^i%» av" 7i X 
T/5pT«poy, X, T. X.** 

1 mu.st confi'ss that this note oi‘ tliis profound scholar is to me* obscure: 
the piissagf* may l)e inlrrprctcd in tlire«‘ diticrciit ways: 1. Wc may, with 
till' first Scholiast, iiudcrsland (j*i after ^vyj^wtr-itv : this construction introduces 
a confusion, of whicli .Eschyliis could not have been the Author; y. Wc may 
umlerstaiid xSr/flt after and make xOfM TrJmy the nominative to 

the verb : Cl. or wc may understand xBom after and make •nvtVtjM 

the nominative to the verb; this appears tome to be the right interpretation 
of the passage : ** Should a tchirltvind confound t/uf sea with Ihe slurs Potter 
translate j the words in the same sense; 

“ Uearefrom the nurring main its boisterous waves, 

*• And dash them to the siarc** 

Thus he says in v. llv;:). 

^'.A'7:7'i: txrai o’ niHp wovTa/, 

GiacomcJlius rightly says upon this verse (in Butler Yol. J. p» 206.) *‘Ovid. 
Aid. xi. 407. 

rivclibus mgituTj corhmquc aqm'e vMur 
J’ontHs, el indut las ttspergine tangere nubes: 

Psalm, cvi. 26. uvifiniyovrr/ (xu/>i'»7rfr) zw; rwv Apnywv. Virg. ^u. iii. 422. 

. Sorbet in abrupium fluctus, rursttsque sub auras 
Erigii altemos, et siderarerheruf undd'^ 

Schiitz adds: Fluctus itdco alti volvuiitnr, iit cum niibibus quasi commis* 
ccri vidcantiir; ul c«*li pouii((\)r uiia cadumqiie species apparent ; cf. t. 
1047.” This is also the interpretation of Mr. Bloiidield, W'ho says in hig 
Gloss, p. io8. “ Atque asjiero undarum imprtu ctnfurulat fluctus ponti ct 
asfrwum caiesdium tractus: <*itat Stanlcins Virg. ^u. xii. 204 .” Mr. Butler 
seems also to have understood it in the same sense: he says in (Vol. i. p. 103. 
Octavo Falitioii) ; uVfxa es nayrru conj. Schiitz, lit xupta sit nominativuSy 
codem iiiudo quo ceJeri, fiao-rpvyjo; ptiih—alBnp if— •ffyeC/xa Al— aut si retincatur 
viilgata Icctv), substilaiejiidum tanieu t:, ut cum r£v t ipadmv cohiureat: 
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rn^lm intfutir %tint ^ he ^vtfthun 
munue mtlfut 

wfue snvTff feilm 

rSv r h^etutiv 
StCT^Hf & Tf Kf A«<»«V 

fi^t ^ifimg 

rttfutf Snaytm rrtf^t iittuf 

WVTitt y* it #«MCT«0tB. 

As then this very confusion of the elements, which js here pre- 
dictedy is soon described, as if it had really happened, why should 
we not suppose that the Poet also wished his hearers to understand 
that, during this confusion of the elements, Prometheus was to be 
thrust into Tartarus ^ That diis was the intention of the Poet, 
appears still more clearly from a passage in the speech of 
Mercury : 

oxhl'xt 3', Uiv fui Tsis ifieXf TretrUfs 
dTa$ 0*1 x«i xeutSt T^iKVfeiet 

Vff‘S49'* ^vxT&f* vr^mTM ftif yw^ 

(ftM^ayya /Sfcrrp xxi xt^xvfi^ (p/ioyt 

r9r«g«|f4 Wide, xxi KrTi^EI AEMAS 
TO SON, 9FW^(XM 7t myxxXn n fixavactni* 
ftax^v ftSixof *£KT£A£TTHSAS 

iff ^« 0 $* ». r, A. V. 1057* 

Here we are told, that the body of Prometheus was to be buried 
in the earth during a confusion of the elements, but that, after a 
great lapse of time, he was to return to the light ; I would ask die 
objectors to my hypothesis, whither such a rebellious spirit, when 
it was disentangled from its body, would be carried ? It could not 
be to Hades ; for Hades is not, as many scholars have siippored, 
a place of punishment, but only the intermediats state between 
death and judgment : now we know ^'om the verses, which follow 
those just cited, that Prometheus was, a/ler ihh cvetiff to have an 
eagle preying upon his vitals : therefore it is evident that he would 


sed liic viri doctissimi solitnm aenmen desidcro, nam miilto gravius et coiiciii- 
niiis dicitiir ven^os quam fluetua cccliim ac maria miscere : cf. Virg. A^u. 
1. 133. 

Jam emium terramque mett sine numitir, venti, 

^ . MUeere, et tantas nn^dis tollere moles 

^ Thus Tacjtufl says in the same sense^ Ann. ii. 3S. omne dcbinc coclum, et 
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be tlirust into Tartarus. We are also told that Prometheus was to 
return to tlie light ; the person who was to rescue him from his 
sufferings, was Hercules: therefore Hercules would have to 
descend into Tartarus : now Tartarus was placed below Hades : 
therefore Hercules would have to pass through Hades on his way 
10 Tartarus: here then is an explanation of the passage, which I 
have undertaken to illustrate. 

pj^uw says at uvjip \ « ** Pro adverbio, dTCitmiCiTCd 

iCiU'bro::a : ad iU hoc etiam pendet.” Dr. BiiUcr rightly adds ; 

« At istA constructione nihil iinpeditius there is a similar pleo- 
n.tsm in v. 679- 

i eV rc UviUf Mtirt 

See Mr. Blonifield*s Note on v, 140. , 

I shall make no apology to tlie curious leader for introducing 
to his notice the Chinese Argus, and the Chinese Atlas : we may 
learn from these extracts that the Grecians have stolen tlieir Atlas, 
and perlvaps their Argus, from the East ; and the extract from the 
Essay of Capt. Wilford informs us that the Grecians have stolen 
their Prometheus from the same quarter. 

Montanus, in his Allan Chinesh^ translated by Ogilby (Vol. 2. 
and 3. p. 41.) says ; The Chinese have many Demi-Gods, or 
terrcstriiil Deities, which ascend every year, to heaven, tliere to 
iiiierccde and gain indulgence for the wns committed by mankind 

all the year past." (p. 44.) « The one and 5lst [of these] GoumaU 
ziiitzing, signifies Pastor gregU, ike shepherd of the people^ and a 
servant of God : he had (if you will believe the Chinese) five eyes, 
two in the right places, and two above them, and tlie 5th in the 
middle of his' forehead, like the cinqfie upon a dye ; two of these 
were always awake, or open, whilst tlie other three were shut, for 
which they implore him as their watch in heaven ; tlie 52d, Souma- 
uoaoM, had four eyes, two in his neck, and two in his forehead: 
when those two in liis forehead closing slept, the other two kept open 
watchful ; wliercfore he being general, was never defeated ; whom 
for his never-sleeping care and conduct they worship as a God:" 
Again in p. 47. « The 66th, Naon, was an assistant to the God 
Tegoe before mentioned : he is represented with a hall On his foot ; 
for (as they fable) when Tegoe groweth weary with carr)^ng so 
great a burthen as the world, then this Naon helps him to support 
it with his foot, wherefore they place 'this Naon in heaven, and 
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worship him, because when displeased, he should not let the world 
fall by taking away his foot.” 

That indefatigable orientalist, Captain Wilford, in the 8d* Vol. 
oi the Asiatic Researches p. 258, 9. says : « My Essays on the 
chronology of the Hindus and Mqpnt Caucasus, are almost 
entirely free from the forgeries, which I have Slated, because my 
chief pandit had little to do with them ; I recollect only three 
instances, in. which he interfered ; and in them tlie legends, as 
usual, disfigured by him : they are legends respecting Prmneiheus 
and the Eagfr ; with some particulars relating to Bdmlyan^ and 
the Lipavi Islands : (Jaruda^s den is well kno\ni, to this day, to 
pilgrims, and the Hindus of these parts; the place is callcU 
Shtbry in Major RenneVs Maps, for SlJiahar ; and it is not far from 
Bami^an : there Giuuda used to devour all tlie Shabaras, who 
passed by ; and in the Puranas, all savage tiibcs are thus called ; 
amongst others were some servants of Maha-deva, wliom he 
devoured ; this drew upon him die resentment of that irascible 
deity, w'hose servants are culled Promathas : hence, probably, the 
ground work of the fable of Prometheus and the Eagle : all the rest 
is an improvement from what the Pandit gatliered out of our conver- 
sation upon ancient mytlu^logy.” 

Before I conclude tliis Article, I must request the attention of 
the reader to a few pversights in my Remarks upon the Prometheus 
Demotes in the last No. In p. 280. 1 have said that Dr. Russel, 
if I am not^mistaken, in his account of a Maronitc Wedding, 
mentions bathing as an indispensable ceremony before marriage ; 
but, as he is silent on this subject, I have, probably, seen it in 
some other book of Eastern travels: in p. 281. 1 have said that 
i^yii is in V. 38C. used for disposition, but there cafi be no doubt 
that it there means anger: in p. 283. the note on the word 
Arimaspi ought to have been expunged, as Eustathius is citing 
Herodotus : in p. 276. for read In p 278. as 

a learned friend has observed, the absence of srsg, erc^toriis up, 

militates against my view of the passage. 


E. H. BARKER. 

Trin. CtU. Cantb, 

Jui^ 1811 . 
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ESSAY ON THE STANDAMD « LABARXJM. 

‘ A 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

P ERMiT me to request the admission into the 
Classical Journal of a short article, in which an attempt is made 
to<lecypher tlxe several abstruse elements of the term, Labarum. 
Some few lines upon the same topic were formerly communi- 
cated, with the utmost br'wity, to the « Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.” I persuaded myself, that in so valuable a Magazine, 
the pen of some correspondent, more able than myself, 
would have been excited to discuss, at least, my proposed 
method of solving an senigma, which had hitherto employed, 
but eluded, tlic talents, the knowledge, and the researches of 
many celebrated etymologists. But how vain was this persua- 
sion I In fact, some hypercritical correspondent in a sub- 
sequent Number, assumed a most laconic style of autliority ; 
be proceeded, not to examine with the unbiassed fair- 
ness of judicial equity, cither the point in question, or 
the proposed means of elucidating it, but to pass sentence 
of condemnation at once, witli unusual severity, against 
my humble elFort, which was declared to have all the demerits 
of die fanciful Hardouin. 

Candor is inseparable from that learning, of which the 
professed object is truth. Yovy Sir, and your correspondents, 
therefore, may be disposed to receive, not unfavorably, the 
present more enlarged Essay on die same important theme. 
In consideration of my object^ youy and wdll pardon ray 

defects : my undertaking, consequently, will have the advantagex 
of impartial disquisition ; it will be amended and improved ; if 
will not be rejected. 

It appears, that in the days of Tertullian, the name of this 
mystic standard, the Labanmy w'us perfectly unknown. That 
zealous ecclesiastical writer could not hafve /ailed, if it had been 
known, to have cefebrated its Christian monogram. Baronius 



8ays,i K^uod ad Labari antiquitatem perthiet, facilius erit in 
vetujitis imperatorum victoriarum monumentis sculpta oculis 
specitare Labaro signa quam ejus nmen apud^eteres 

scriptorc!' Ethnicos le^ere. Ceterum vexlllorum appeliatione illud 
eYpressis.'>e, cademque Cantabra etiam nuricupasse ex iisdem, 
quos citavimus, "teriiilliano et Minutio, manifestum redditur.” 
In all the coins hefat'e Constantine^ the vexillum, cantabrumi or 
signunii isT engraved. In die Constantiiiian coins^ on the 
contrary, two soldiers are represented as supporters of the 
Labanm, The vcxilluni, or cantabrum, was the public, or 
naiional, standard of the army; the signum, of each legion, 
and each cohort, “respectively. The signum at first was 
extremely simple : in the Poetical Calendar of Ovid — 

* Pcrtiiui portaibat luiii;a iiianipios 

and was the signum, which^ by degrees, became a Hasta, 
adorned, like the vexillum, with the busts, or heads, of various 
Dei, and Semi-dei, of distinguished characters, and afterwards 
of the Emperors. The vexillum, or cantabrum, bore the 
figures of difierent animals ; sometimes of tl'e eagle, sometimes 
of the wolf, of the minotaur, of the boar, &c. Marius, hi his 
second Consulate, was tfie first who confined the vexillum to 
the figure of the eagle. His example was invariably followed 
in all the successive ages of the Roman Empire, antecedently 
to the age of Constantine. Hence the national vexillum received 
universally, from that time, the appellation of Aquila, and the 
standard bearer, tliat of Aquilifer. But not only to the reign of 
Constantine are we obliged, by the undeniable veracity of histo- 
rical dates, to confine the introduction of the Lubarum ; the 
same authority still further rcstmins that introduction to the 
second civil war of Constantine with Licinius.* 

Here pc.mit m6 to remind you, Sir, and your learned readers, 
that the prerogative of inviolsd)le sacredness was attached to die 
Roman signa and vexilla. Artebanus, the Parthian Sovereign, 
for example, is said (Suetonius, in his Caligula) to have 

. ' It would be an anjnstifiahle overtii^t not to take notice of the surprising 
liMccuraeyt into which Panvinius has most strangely fallen, in his ** Itnprriuiii 
RoBBanun.** He flatly assert, that the national standard was called Labanun 

after the time of Adrian* « * 
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worshipped the Roman aquilas^and signa, and Caesarum Imagines. 
Not to multiply useless quotations for a well-known fact, there 
is, in the Annals of Tacitus, a most affecting instance, where 
the murderous rage of the seditious soldiery was directed against 
the life of Plancus. He, we are told, « Signa et Aquilam 
amplexus, religione sese tutabatur. Ac ni aquilifer Calpumius 
vim extremam arcuisset (rarum etiam inter hostes!) legatus 
populi Romani Romanis in castris sanguine suo aUaria Dedm 
commaculavisset.” ' To the military standard the validity and 
the sanction of the military oath, which indeed had the name 
of sact'amefUum” was referred. 

Besides the divine honors which the aquila thus enjoyed, it 
was advanced also to the pre-eminence of temporal dignity. 

The loss of a signum might be esteemed a dishonor to the 
legion, or cohort ; the loss of the aquila was esteemed a national 
calamity. The aquila was not only stationed in the Prsetorium 
at Rome, but it was regarded there as the emblem of Roman 
greatness, as the palladium of the Roman empire, as the safe- 
guard of Roman existence, and tlie pledge of Roman prosperity. 
Its situation was always in the .principla of the prsetorium, and 
ill the principia of every camp. Even the rank of the aquilifer, 
in truth, was infinitely superior to that of tlie signiferi. This 
officer possessed the most considerable immunities and emolu- 
ments, with other peculiar advantages and distinctions. The 
Roman state, and the Roman aquila, may be deemed nearly 
synonimous terms. For what was the motto of the aquila ? 
It was no less •hai; the « Senate and People of Rome.” 
Constantine alFixeJ the new denomination of Jjabarum to his 
new imperial nat'oniil standard. Upon tolerably sure founda- 
tions, 1 think, we may adopt the hypothesis, that the import of 
this new denomination was momentous enough to suit the 
high dignity of him, who imposed that denomination, and of 
the Standard which received it. 

The'Romans were remarkably addicted to the use of « note,” 
or literal abbreviations, instead of words. Manilius has well 
expressed the nature and the use of « note*^ in these lines — 

- ' g" — - 

' From the time of Aj^giistas, the sacred busts, or heads, were probably 
those of the eUi/kd Emperors, not of the other Gods. 

VoL IV. No. VII. p 
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Uic et Bcriptor erit velox, cni Wten vei’bDin eBt« 

** Qaiqnc notis linguam superct, riirsimqiie luqiientM 
“ Excipiat longaa nova per compendia voces.** •« 

This practice extended to all names, especially prsenomina 
and agnomina ; to all forms ' and preambles of laws and 
advertisements; to ofHcial titles and epistolary subscriptions, 
and superscriptions; to all votive offerings and dedications; 
to all inscriptions of coins, statues, and sepulchral monuments ; 
to all public documents whatsoever. These abridged substitutes 
of words prevailed so far, and were thought so necessary, that 
a distinct officer, called Notarius, waS charged with the use of 
them in the senate," in all courts of justice, in all public offices, 
and in Mpixjate houses, where much official, or other business, 
could occupy him. In addition to that importance, which these 
«* notae** acquired from general practice, a higher degree of 
importance accrued to them from their legal validity. In the 
Digesta, Ulpian says to Sabinus, << Si quis pro centum ducenta 
per natam scripsisset, idem jiarh cst.” Hence the nota was 
equivalent with perscriptio." 

In the time of Nero, Valerius Probus is said to have edited a 
perfect catalogue of these « notje,” This explanatory catalogue 
was much injured by time. Its injured text, however, was 
TeslK>red with infinite and most meritorious labor, by Petrus 
Diacoiius, in the reign of Conrad I. A catalogue of this kind 
was extremely useful to the Romans themselves. Even they 
seem, at times, to have been somewhat embarrassed with the 
real import 5f the iiotac. Ovid, speaking of the four notx, or 

initials, Q. R. C. E. notices their perplexing obscurity 

“ Qoatuor iiidc * notis* locus qiiibus ordine Irrti.s 
• ** Vel 1HO.S sacrorum, vel fuga regis incst.** 

Sometimes the series of abbreviations was very prolix. This 
prolixity is exemplified in the customary form of words, which 
prefaced the acts of the Senate. 


* There were mimcroin instuTices of abbreviation iu the Royal Museum at 
* Portid, from the Scasi" of HercnlaDcuni, Pompeii^ and Stable. 

^ * Suetonius (in bis Galba) gives us the contradistinction of notata from 
^ perseripta. 
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Q. V. F. Cos. D. E. R. Q. F. P. D. E; R. I. C. 

Qu9d verba fecit consuUde re, quid fieri placeret de el re, 
ita censuerunt 

But there are instances of continued abbreviation eveh^ more 
prolix than this instance^ in Probus^ Manutius, Sertorius 
CJriatus, and Brisson. 

Sometimes the abbreviations were a mixture of Letters^ and 
of numerals. Thus 

R.XL. 

expresses, Remissa quadragesima.” 

In military documents and inscriptions » the same spirit of 
literal short hand prevailed. In the official dispatches of a 
Commander-in-chief, or General, addressed to the Senate, the 
introductory compliment was thus shadowed — 

S.* V. L. Q. V. V. B. E. E. E. Q. Vt 

Si vOs, liberiquc vestri valeant,. bene est, ego, exercitusque 
valemus.” ‘ 

In the « Novels,” Tit. 7. Theodosius and Valcntinian use 
this ferm in « Perscriptio.” 

In an inscription the letter T. after the name of a soldier, 
indicates, that he had survived the war, campaign, or battle, in 
whicli he had served. He was Tutus.” * 

Tlo ^ho£c authorities, it is incumbent upon me to subjoin, 
more especially as it is more connected with my immediate 
purpose, that of the above-mentioned motto upon the aquila. 
This motto was most compendiously reduced to the initial 

characters, * S. P. Q. R. 

<< Senatus, popiilusque Romaims.*' 

These remarks, Sir, will be regarded, I hope, not as a mere 
preface to my explication of the term Labarum, but as unexcep- 
tionable data for the suppo^^of that explication. 

This * obscure and celebrated name Labaruin, (ta avail 

myself of the very words of Gibbon) has been vainly derived 


* This cotnpliiiit'ntary form was never prefixed to a dispatch of any tleneral, 
who bad received any check from tlic enemy, or had suffered aimr mure 
matc.rial disaster. 

* 

~ Chap. 20. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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from almost all the languages of the world. It is described as a 
long pike intersected by a transversal beam. The silke? veil, 
which hung from the beamj was curiously inwrought with the 
images (« the busts”) of die reigning Monarchy and his children. 
The summit of the pike supported a crown of gold> which 
bclosed the mysterious monogram, and the initial letters' of 
rite name of Christ. The safety of the Labarum was entrusted 
to fifty guards of approved valor and fidelity. In the. second 
ctfil war, Licinius felt and dreaded the power of this conse- 
crated banner.” 

In this passage^Labarumis styled obscure. Impenetrably obscure 
it must have remained to those, who wantonly and vainly tortured 
many languages to confess the derivation of the uoXoleyiotd, not 
die nota, but the perscriptio. Even tho flexible Greek inflexibly 
resisted this merciless quaestio. It must have been impenetrably 
obscure to the historian of the Decline and Fall, while, with all 
his acuteness and rich fancy, he had never conceived an etymolo- 
gical surmise, that L. A. k A. R. V. M. like the S. P. Q. R. 
might be only a notatio, a combination of initials to represent an 
equal number of terms. 

S.P. Q- R. 

« Senatus, populusque Romanus.” 

L. A. B. A. R. V. M. 

<< Legionumaquila Byzantium antiquk Romk urbe mutabit.” 

. This proposed interpxetadon accords most strictly with the 
principles, the mode, and prevailing practice of Roman abbre- 
viation. It does more; it agrees with the historical circum- 
stances of the war, in which this sacred standard was first 
employed against Licinius ; it expresses most aptly, and most 
seasonably, the mighty intentions of Constantine, who was on 
the eve of founding a new Rome,» or a new metropolis of the 
Roman Empire.* << His rival, Licinius, who could no longer keep 


> Would it not give additional force and energy to this monogram, if the 
long F, which pMiei through the centre of the x perpendicularly, vliould be 
sopphMd not to represent the second letter of that sacred nanic, but the 
teitid letter of 

* Glbhon, dmpUn 14 and 17 . 
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the fields confined himself within the walls of Byzantium/* 
Again, after the defeat and abdication of Licinius, his vkto- 
Tiousb rival proceeded to . lay the foundations of a city, &c. 
During the late operations of the war against Liciniiis, he had 
sufficient opportunity to contemplate both as a soldier, and a 
statesman, the incomparable position of Byzantium.” Constant- 
tine was at that moment a convert to Christianity. The mystic 
monogram upon the holy banner intimated that conversion, that 
■inexpressibly momentous revolution of sentiment in the mind 
and heart of Constantine. Can it be imaginedi vridiout a 
considerable degree of inconsistency, that the mystic name, 
Labarum, which the same Constantine himself gave to riiat 
identical standard, should be employed by him to convey 
mysteriously no reference or allusion whatsoever to any impor- 
tant design of the same- Emperor, at so important a crisis ? The 
monogram was of high spiritual import The name, therefore, 
with very good reason, may be supposed to involve in itself the 
mystery of some great temporal allusion. But what temporal 
allusion could be of mOre solemn propriety, and be more suited, 
in every respect, to the great crisis, than one, which must be 
referred to a new Rome, or new metropolis itself, founded 
upon the very site of that Byzantium^ before, or near which^ 
the Labarum was first displayed \ that Byzantium, which had 
been the strong refuge of Licinius, the last and the most 
formidable rival of Constantine y that Byzantium, which was 
already destined to be not only the metropolis, but the invincible 
barrier of the Roman world, against the destructive inroads of 
the Barbarians I* 

Upon these grounds my attempted interpretation rests. It 
may be now proper just to note, cursorily, the grammatical 
construction of its component terms. 

Legionum Aquila will, perhaps, express the natioxial banner, 
as distinguished from the banner of an individual legion. 
Antiqud may serve to mark a due antithesis tetween the old 
and new Rome. Urbe, subjoined to Bomd, is conformable to 
the practice of Latin authors. These, when they speak of the 
city apart from the possessions, and the state of Rome, intro- 
duce urbs into the sentence before or* after Roma. In the 
present instance, 1 %u8t, urbe is used with more than usual 
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energy, because the foundation of a new City only^ not of a 
new Govmimentf was intended. The Pratorium of the old 
City was the' Domicilium, or chief station of the Aquila/ the 
•great national standard, which in future times would be 
planted and stationed in the Byzantine Prjetoriuip of the new 
City.; 

Thus my proposed solution of this celebrated historical and 
military arcanum” is, together with its passport, laid before 
youy Sir, and your learned correspondents. Should its authen- 
ticity be allowed, one material and njost offensive hindrance 
will be removed from the open road of modern literature. If 
its mode only should ^appear to be fashioned upon a just principle, 
it will be crowned with most desirable success, by stimulating 
the zeak)us attention, and animating the talents of the learned, 
to the discovery of some more succcsivful interpretation. On 
the other hand, I apprehend, to become an adventurer in 
researches of this nature, must betray in me a most daring 
spirit of enterprise. The luminous and indefatigable erudition 
of the present age has penetrated, aifd continues to pene- 
trate victoriously, with the guidance of a more than Cretan 
thread, through the various labyrinths of the most intricate 
etymology. 

In tlie mean time, my solution of the enigmatical Labarum 
would, assuredly, have never been presented through the 
Classical Journal to the public eye, had I not been convinced 
mysjelf, that it was not ill-founded in its mode at least, as well as 
in its principle, and in its support from historical facts. T must 
acknowledge, however, that I still review, with ».nuch diffidence 
in myself, the mysterious elements of compounded abbreviation, 
which I have attempted to solve in Labarum, 

Nec Slim aiiiini ignariw, verhis ca viiicere magnum 
Quam sit, hunc addm rebus lioiiomn.” 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

JOHN HAYTEB. 

Logie Almond^ Ai^ustp 1811. 



DIATRIBE DE ANTIMACHO, POETA ET GRAMMA^ 
TICO COLOPHOmO. 


Ikter poetus qui Colophoiie orti sunt, recensentur Hermesianax 
et Ar.timachp.s. De priore erudite disseruit Ruhnkenius in post- 
scriplo ad Epist. Crit. ii. Dc postcriore Kusterus ad Suid. in v. 
cujus notjc pauca quxdam adjiccre libet. “ Idem etiam (Antima- 
chus.,’* Kusteri verba sunt, “ de Homcro scripserat, ut disciznus ex 
Tati.ino, Orat. 48. et ex vita.Homeii, quae vulg6 

Plutarcho iribui sobt : cujus auctor ipso statim initio testatur, 
Aiiiimacburfi et Nicaudrum memorise prodidisse, Homenyn fuisse" 
Colopbonium. Ulrum veio Antimachus peculiari aliquo opere de 
riomero scrlpsorit, an verb obiter tanliim in aliis suis scriptis 
Ilomtrum Colophrnium fuisse dixeril, propter silentium veterum 
non consiat." H- ctenCs ille, Atqui minimt* dubium est, quin hoc 
Antimachus tradidcrit in vita Homeri, quam ilium conscripsisse, 
et edltioni sua* Iliad is prxposuisse crcdibile est. Ita cnim solebant 
Grammatici ; Antiniachi autem fxWif a Scholiast^ Villoisoni. 
sxpiu^ ciiatui . Inseviit profectb mihi in animo suspicio, non Nican- 
drum. sed Nicanoru istud de Homero tradidisse ; hunc enim de 
Homcro scripsisse scimus : quam quidem quacstionem aliis tractftn- 
d:im rclinqiin. Dionys. Halicarn. a Kustero citatus, Antimachum 
inter icriptoros illos recenset. qui austera compositione usi sunt. 
Quintiliamis ci vhn et oravitaiem et minime viilgare eloquendi genus 
tribuit. Catullus xcii. 10. tumidum earn dicic ; quam verb autem, 
satis liquet vcl , ex i’rc.gmcntis ejus quibus aetas pepercit. ,Et in 
universum notari potest, omnes fere, poetogrammatistas, vel, si 
libet, poctas scholasticos, Antimachum dico, Caliimachum, Nlcayi- 
drum, Apollonium, Xenophanem, et ceteros hujus generis, non ' 
modb quamplurima Homcro furatos esse, verum etiam antiquis-^ 
sima verba, et obsoleta quxque et veterum Afy»jiMv«,undennde 
corrasisse et in contones suos transtulisse. « Insignis autem de h&c 
re Plutarch] locus est in vitii Timoleyont. p, 461. ed. Hst. qum in 
lectorum gratiam integrum adscribam. i fth 'Arrtfsd^sit 

irdnriSf rA AiwvrMv rm ivysuf 

T^Mr, EKBEB1A2MEN01S .KAI ICATAnONOlS tMm, mif H 
SiMfUxStf TMf tUf 
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Dionysii (Anglice portraits) de quo pictore Plinius 

zxxv. 9. Dionysus nihil aUud quom homines pinxitt oh hoc Anthro- 
pogm^hm cognominatus, Mtreris tiimcn eundem Plutarchpm m 
Vit. Romul. p« 48. citantem Antimachum Tim nrwmy et 
quideiu Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 264*. laudat ex Aiitimacho Teh 
▼ersiculumy alicubi, si bene memini ab Eustathio citatum, *£» 

tMK trtXefTM. Sed uterque memoria lapsus 

est ; certum enim est, ' Epopoeum Coloph onium fuisse, xujus 
Epos insigne erat H Contra Ovidius Trist. i. 5. Clarium eum 

vocat ; quippe Colophon, Teos, Clarus, omnes lonix urbes fuerunt. 

Ceterum, antequam ad fragmenta quxdam hojus poets tractanda 
accedam, monendus est Ixctor, nisi id fort^ antehac fando acce- 
perit, Antimachi reliquias jam olim edidissc Schellenbergium, Hals 
1786. subjecit Epistolam Frid. Aug. Wolfius. Hunc libellum, 
qucm egregiis laudibus condecorant Villoisonus et iSchweighsu- 
serus, viri quidem prsconiorum satis superque prodigi, mihi non 
adhuc vidissc contigit. Sed qualis tandem cunquc sit, dabo forsan 
nonnulla qus editoriim diligentiam cffugerint. De poeta ipso, 
prster anctores supra laudatos, plura dabunt Is. Vossius ad CatuU. 
p. 323. ViUoison. Prolegom. ad Iliad, p. 24. Stanleius ad Mysos 
jEschyll p. 858. 

Inter Antimachi poemata, primas obtiniiit Elegeia, de qua ita 
loquitur Plutarclius Consol. Apollod. p. 184-. ’E;tgije?wTe it ri ntuvrfi 
ayofyf xxi o xanris itTofafovnif yt/wueof 

avrw Avintf Sd rSig Avfm; tcvrm 

T«r ’EXtytmt rif xaXcvfiim Avinh rkg i^tiiickg ovfApo^kg, 

TMs xxMtg {xirrtt nv mvtcu xctuv Xvtup^ Simile quoddam 

amoris sui solatium adliibiiit Hcrmesianax. Inter alia, raptum 
quoque Proscrpins in Lyde commemorarat Antimachus, uti colli- 
gere b'cet i fragm. apud Suid. v. ’O^Ung. o yvnArrifutxi^ h 
Av^fi ytusi, Ka^^wvg 0niat ifieucXtetg i^yuSvug ; ubi luce clarius est 
legi debere A^ji ixtyti^ Bochartus kyaKXius ; recte ; ita enim Photius 
MS. Versum vero hunc in modumrefingo, Ea^a^wvg fvel ViA^mwg) 
fctv UvM kyttxXtetg c^wf»g. Phothis l^tSwg, Hanc occasionem nactus, 
versus quosdam Hermesianactis corrigerc tentabo, qui apud Athe- 
nsiim leguntur, et emcndatiores apud Ruhnken. Epist. Crit. ji: 
p.287. 

Ou ou$* Mijvijs' ayepctarov sDijaev 
Mov<reuo$y Xetplreovi^pavof, ^AvrwTnjv 

‘ Hinc liquet apud Said. v^tMovcmrof, legendom esse pro 'Exbrii^atqTie 
iraH|nideni Aristopbanis Scholiasti. *• 
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**nri mXufivimjffiv *Ekeualvos wetpu ws^xy 
ESoo’fAOV xpu^lsov i^e^opei Xoyiwy, 

• 6pyi(0¥ avipLoo Sta9roiTVuouo*a 

Jifjxijrpa* yvwoT^ S* ear) xal slv atStj, 

Ruhnkenius optime v Cod. Venet. Emr/Mv in 4to versu dedit. 
Pauca autem pra^moncnda sunt. Musseus filius fuit Eumolpi, qui 
sacra Eleusinia instituerat; uxorem vero habuit Antiopam vel 
Deiopam; cum autem Mjasaeus, Eumolpidarum primus, Cereris 
mysteria administrareti credibile est Antiopam adstitisse marito> 
atque in honorem Dex cecinisse ; de quo more Aristophanes 
Ran. 381. **Ayi tw rqv fimXuctf Anfurr^x 

i9rM6arfi€lvmi ^etSuttg xfA«^Em. Orpheus Hymn, in 

Ccrcr. Eleusin. ’EyxvxXioif mv 0^ifov em^everu* DeniquC 

Triptolemus,.Musxi avus, paucis ante annis liordeum in campo 
lihario scminarat. His pixmissis, totum locum, ut mihi ^uidem 
videtur, longti emciidatiorcm apponam: quem Ruhnkenius tot 
tarn foedis maculis centaminatum esse ait. niilhim ut indc seiiten* 
tiam elicias. 

O'J oyS* mh$ uyipsttTTOV sSnjHiU 

Moveah^y Xaglreov ^geevo^y 

V/ts nOATX xMTl^rHniN 'EXiUirmg wap^ Trifoy 
EuairiMV x§u<plcov e^s^ogst Koylcov, 

PAPION OPFEUINA yiOMSU duxvomvfjoucrst 
AHMHTPi)^' yvctiOTY} o* Ioti xai e*y ut^rj, 

Antimachus tradit Cererem fecisse i^tvfets, Hesy- 

chius vero, EajiAgiw 0 / •ns iigds. Quarc nihil emendatione 

nostra verisimilius. In v. 3. veXw (ivrrnnf pro 7r9?iv/itH9TnTtv tarn 
certum est qiiam quod certissimum. 

Inter quas in hac Elcgia narraverat poeta Colo- 

phonius, truditum fuit, satis ridicule, Herculem ab Argonautis h 
nave detrusum fuissc ob nimium ejus pondus, teste SchoL Apollon. 
Rhod. 1 . 1289. Bellerophontis quoque calamitates ibi memorats 
fuerunt, uti discimus e Schol. Venet. ad Iliad. Z. 200. Sed 
fragmenta quaedam, pauca de multis, in lectorum gratiam prolerrt 
libet, necnon emaculai'e. 

I. Etymol. M. p, 18, 39. — b J* iiJogdi« ^iwf 

imAebtov recte Sylbiirgius dein legendum puto 

EwA«r«y, i. e. tZ 

II. Id. p. 443, 55. is iuti Tugi rS *AmpuijQp r« Zurtt^Hy KawTigM. 

aloFf ErAqmr Z* Jig’ isrtorgA^'xs Sylbuagius COnjicit txiffTgrpMSm 

Til vero lege 9rAiinv4>^ ag’ isnrri-fpMnt iiwxrrgtf* Iliad. A. 470. 
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EriESTEi^ANTO ubi notatu dignum est Seberi indi- 

cem exhibere hnrr^itrrt. Hesych. 'EmmJ/avrd, teXn^us 
’£9ri0*rt^fi. Ki^ctvvvtt. '*ExtTn^is- »tK^»futo¥. Conside Ku^ter. in 

Said. V. 'Extm^Ms x^tirij^ots. Iliad. A. 41. xspdsAoti h §/ iu-xy 

fM( uvxit99t hcxttpuvtxi, Hesych. xXAnXxt^ 

« ^roiWa^fv Valckenacrius in Misc. Cbs. T. 

viu. p. 150. 

Grammaticum scripsisse suspicatur, ’Afc<piTT^i^'n{, 
in^txKr}iv/fuwt, S *A^^ion;p£S 5 , xxvrifity tAijjmj, vctus enim et cptima 
lectio ab Homeri interpretibus commemoratur ; quae conjee- 
’ tura, opinor, dormitanti Valckenaerio excidit; quid enim, *qu«eso, 
intelligere potuerat Hesychius per xdrrefii* ? jf^tqui 

omnia se recte hal^ent, modo m^txtxMyfcsmt reponas; in priorc 
glossa locum Homericum respexit, in postcriore aliiim quen- 
dam. *Sed, ut ad viam redeamus, simili errore Eiiripidem ap. 
Schol. in Phoeniss. 1194 . liberavit Barnesius, *£70 rh nv k^xt 
iyaers^ut 6 s?m. ubi olim xyxrr^^ah Haic optime admoVeri possint 
ad Eurip. Suppl. 260. yXxvxMy Avrov Xixovrxi ipiXXd^of 

’ibi Scaliger emendat xxrxTTfipn. Cetcriira ob'.tTvandum 
cst voeem ytxttirr^n occurrere in alio Antimachi fragmento apud 
Athcn. XI. p. 468. A.B. 

III. Id. p. 710, 30. 0 ^Ayr/ftx^^ts nt^iyx rev Ain ipa atn rl cler^dy. 
JLocus manifesto comiplus. Lego, 0 t/^/ 0 y rh Aics tpn Aio? (vel 
AU) to etrr^w Sinvm Jovis dixit Jovis sidus* vel clium tei^iov to 
Amc tpn arr^of. Sed foitassc pro atl^tyx Icgcndum est tni^iiyx h 
Lexico Rhetorico apud Eustath. ad Odyss. M. p. 1720, 64. ed. 
Rom. ret eeor^a trti^tx yk^ steeXovyroti xa^k to at^txy, 0 iart* 

itrr^tcimtyf o^if xxt ni^ut. 

TV. Id. p. 4, 7 . *AyTi(Mex^S*^*7Ci''V' ®' ^^oXijro^c^ 

wtriy^Kyri rov jutfgrv^es TV»qXX«;goTf$ cvyrvj^oyrtf .• oiret ^ixoty tig rk 
fUfcariKk eevreu. 

Klihi quidem vald^ suspectum est istud 'ixp^/y^. forsan legendum 
'AvTijtM;gef. *l 06 ;c 0 PT< ^ oi a/3. ^ 1 . 

V. Suidas v. Ere$i^oy. 'Arri/Mxi^. 0e^co$ arxH^oio. Citat Scholiasta 

Platonis, pT'OO. ed. Ruhnk. Apud eandcixl Suidas glossam in loco 
ex .£schyli 'i-vj^xyetytTg citato, pro orx^i^ov x^fexrog^ manifesto legen- 
dum x|piTo$' i. e. Cim pladdum yentis stant mare. Hesych. 

Zneft^.'v. yxXniioy, ly^w. 

VI. EtymoL M. p. 271, 17. ad Homericum 2tk rniiog xi^iito. 
^^dnis >5y»* 9 rt rtng fth kin Tev a xtiohrat rky ^tatrnXnyf iV p, h* koxi^iof 

b 

' ^ MS. qUidem T^n^/maTo;. Sed rccte %0fjiuToc, Vsdi medicina sanandut eiit 
£Mhyliu apud Strabon. 1 . p. S3. w7/m BaX^ffnt ubi male editur 
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fn^Uv •••••• 0 » »m} • • • tuti 

Ov^e vr^ommt, irri rav fietK^iifv* Keci raSrat ^lafv ’A(/oT»^;go$* 

K^eenj?, argaKgiVs* rir Ji;g* raw e$ ie«i Zmiarcg' tuti 

rsri^iiSt rdvTierriP urTo^ov ttetl Tj*%?a; Ktii ftiydxtv, JMcyai rvyxKTtfT/- 
ra<9 «>^ge(0*<v* i^a yu^ ^oXXat riip i^etUis, 

Qui locus insignitcr liixatus est, atque hac opera emendandus. 
Ecquis vero non jururet Etymologiciconditorem e sua opinione dicere» 
et quasi e cathedra pronuntiare xAyu vvyxetTUTtitfiuti taij M^atn ? 
Nihil minus : totum locum exscripsit ex antiquis in Homerum 
scholiisy atque ex iis hunc in mbdum corrigendus. Pro Kfarm 
Atytt, repone 'A^le^et^x^q : et mox Kgacrij? ds 7 IIP im nu m 

y^a^KPf ZijM^araff (di vvpxipii rjj hx* rau x yga'??) *«/ ^nri, a^i^Jaf, 

rav dn-o^av k»1 fttydXav, (xxi ^Afiti^deas Acy», rx'iitaSf raw 

sraAAav ««/ tC^iaf xxi fiiydxav') xuyx Js TvyKxrxrlkfMH reig dp^^dcrtp' e^« 
yx^ TcaXXiiP TtiP reiXV7m» x^Y/Ttp vu^d ratg atgpjjflt/aif. , 

VII. Hesych. KXv,uivai — Xtyircu xafi Ktm;^ m *APTtft»x^^ Kiaraw 
ri xXvfAtpata Kxt dfAmxivj'.g. Ubi manifestum csi vocem nihil aliud 
esse, quam interpret:! nicnium rav xXvjtttpata, Sed enim vox ista 
xX’jftipas nauci est ; quapropter repone, dg *APTiftaxag- lU^tttXufiipeta 
Kui dfAviXiPng, Hujiis emoiuijuionis fidejiissorem habeo Nicandnim, 
ipsum quoque Colophonium, qiiiqne cx Antimacho multamutuatus 
est, teste Schojiasta cjus iid Thcriac. foL 27. ed. Aid. . Ita enim 
ille in Theriac. .510. <!»uxxdn xtav^ipn* Trt^tKXu^spota (pi^aunt. Hoc 
conHdo probatiim iri dociioribus, qui, unde et quomodo Lexicon 
suum consarcint it Hesychius, probe sciant. 

VIII. Apud Schol. Nicandr. Thcriac. fol. 38. b. ed. Aid. 

To’iffi av vKYf’VTa oix ttAosv hj^OfjLsvotiTdY, 

Lege una voce huTrXaap, 

IX. Apud Eustatli. ad Iliad. A. p. 9, penult. 

'EvvaiTsTS Kpovl^ao Jtog jCtsyaAoio ^uyoirgeSf 
Schol. Villoisoni ad II. A. 1. male K^epta/pag. 

X. Apud Eustath. ad Iliad. B. p. 163, 28. ij^vfaagi ^txx rau y, PFXf^d 

'APTifidx^ xxi Antiinachi locum citat Scholiasta Villoisoni, 

^EttzI pot ot ^^Ufjtog sXSmv. ct .^imonidis avrag rat S^vfiap vvpap » 
fortas.se ut versus initium sit. 

XI. Ib.ad Iliad. B. p. 20.5, 9. aj p« toV ^Apyelaov exoAwei OTparog, 

Leg, «5 pa TOT* * ♦ ♦ rr^arag 'A^dap heaXau. 

XII. Apud Strabon. viii. p. 36^, Casaub. 

Aiipi^riTgos TOi ’/‘ Awiviijj Upij oijf. 

Lege ’EXivrlpng, adjective enim interdum^ dicebatur 'EAf^jv«$ pro 
£Asvt«Vio$. Epicharxdus ap. Athen. ix, p. 374. £. AiA^d ti rdp 
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yisrimw 7ct$ ’BAivv’/iwif Et^ol. M. p. 

255» 3- mal^ ezhibet “EXivnutf^ mal^ etiam nv pro rUft ; melius vero 
yiiTMA. unde, si ultimam literam bifariam dividas, ei^cietur 
yiirsMT, vera ac sincera lectio : scribe autem vw yftrsppft Eratosthenes 
apud Heraclid. Pont, in Allegor. Homer. K«^ar«y ’EMvmnf 
nf«f* Sed recte Achilles Tatius Isagog. in Arati Phsnom. p. 1(X). 
ed. Juntas fiL 'EXtvrim Atque hactenus hasc. Fragmentum 

, vero ita leg^rim. 

roi *E>MO‘iwis * * * * * 

JijfiijT§0Sf T0$i ^a<rh 'Egtvuog elveu e^s$\oy, 
lecundum versum adjeci ex Arcadicis Pausauix, f, 3. p. 425. Fac. 
ubi seorsim citatur. 

XIII. Apud Schol. ApolL Rhod. I. 1008. 

"Hurt rtf xttinii ^ irtX^ytf, 

Optime correxit Janus Rutgersius Var. Lect. ii. 20. iumiertp 

it bXftvfiip stifuts 

XIV. Hesjch. Si/ffTl» 0 v. T^/;^ives x^rbf i pwet^t, 

*Afr4jpui;g0f. 

Manifestum est duas glossas perperam conjungi. Lege, Evmw' 
emendabat Salmasius. Etymol. M. p. 768, 

45. T(/;giP0P, ti T^vxi»* V0 tmvmwwS^ n KetTttmppvp tuti aXyvfP 

to tSfiM. ubi legendum esse caecus viderit. Omnino con- 

sulendus Davisius ad Max. Tyr. xiii. 5. p. 545. qui hanc vocero 
egregi^ administravit. 

XVt Ap. Athcn. xi. p. 468. B. ria sunt rSit fragmenta, 

quorum postremum ita se habet, 

Keii ^puasia lifraarga xa) arxijSh xsXefitiov 
"EfMrXMiov (ji^iXtrotf to pa oi irgo^egiaTspov enj. 

In p. 475. £. inter alia fingmenta idem rursus' laudatur ; cujus 
primus versus notandus est, ob tres voces antiquas. Excmplis 
autem ab Athenco allatis adjici potest versus Euphorionis, poetas, 
si quis alius, locutionum obsoletarum sectatoris, ap. Schol. 
Theocrit. II. 2. MXifinf *AXi^nti» foowov imtfga qui et 

notandus est. Paulo supra citatur fhigmentum, ex quinto Thebai- 
dis libro, 

KiifUKOf aSetvoTom fiiXm/os oivoio 
*Aaxoif ht wXeto¥ xfXijSijioy SrTt ^f^iorov 
o7(riy M fMyagois xcTrai pt^iro; sr«rXi]9^S. 

Supra autem p. 468. B. 

"ilXXoi Ss xg^pu Ttaveigyugov fa ^werga 
Ota-orrm [uyeigoiaw f/xoieiy 

Rf/tfrai. ■ I ■ , 
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,Quare in priore loco fbrsan le^ndum, 

, Kyi§u£a^ aXXoio'i fjLe^ayog oTvoio 
*A(rxoff hi vXeloVj juXifisiov 6* Sm ^iparw. 

Dedi Ut pro cm : quo jure, sciet lector, quando inspezerit Porsoni 
nouim ad Hecub. Q, £d. 3. Confer Ruhnkenii notazn ad Herme- 
danactis cleg. v. 2. ubi errore typographico editur w$» pro 

XVI. Ibid. p. 469. F. rAre Eij eS^gsco h SsTral « 

*HiXiov irefivsiTKey ^yaxXvjaevi] *Eg6$eiBi, 

Conjicioi Tore Jij ftsv lu^ow Iv Ovett o-^e 

• ’HsXiow. X. r. X. ' 

Tel ctiam, tot* eu;j^ocp. 

XVII. iStephanus Byzant. v. 

J»T/ov — ^AvTtiAUX'^s iv P' AuBijs' ^ 

*l>vjyovretg ywqotc exTodj AcertaSof. 

(Vid. Valckcn. ad Scholia in £urip. Phceniss. 52») quern versum 
ide*) citavi, ut monerem Sophoclis Pelei fragmentum» a Brunckio 
pr.TierTnissuTn, apud cuiidcm Stephanum extare. MS. Bibl. Coislin. 
p. 2S9. Jiee(rtXtv? Ae/rta^eg* 

XVTTI. Apud Pausjm. viii. 25. p. 426. Fac. 

TotXaao uio; KpriQvjiaBeto 
UgxTKrTO^ Jstmuv vsp evatvsrci ijXao'ey tmrwy 
Kutpov re xpscivvov xal ^Agiovoi Os^vovaalov, 

Lege ITAP* tTrxtvtr^ Ytnraf — 

In Ar.timachi Fplgrammate Brunck. Analect. T.i. p. 167. inter- 
pungerem rig i ^varag ; orvyfit putrvt. 

Jam veio fragmentorum quonindam loca indicabo, qus sibi 
quxrat lector harum rerum studiosus. 

Etymol. M. p! 178, 12. 189, 5. 261, 54. 871, 22. 558, 25. 770, 
la 465, 16. Suidse et Hesychii indices consalantun Herodian. 
ed. Pierson, p. 439. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 7ia SchoL Eorip. 
Phceniss. 444. Harpocration tv. Eustath. ad 

Iliad. B. p. 355. Strabo xiii. p. 588. Schol. £urip. Orest. 63a. 
Schol. Sophocl. CBd. CoL 14. Schol. iEschyl. Theb. 169. 558. 
Schol. Venet. ad Iliad. A. 1. B. 2. A. 400. A. 753. Athen. vn. 
p. 300. D. 304. E. 469. xi. p. 48a A. Pollux ii. iv. 37. Plutarch. 
-Vit. Romul. p. 43. ApdUon. Dyscol. £xc. p. 426. 427. 428. 
Auctor Arati vitae p. 111. ed. Juntas fil. In A^, Schol. Apdllonii 
1 . 1289. II. 297. UI.409.1V. 259. 1153. Schol. Venet. ^d Iliaif. Z. ' 
200. Athen. xiii. p. j^97. A. * 

Atque hec habui quse de AatiinaGbeis dicerem. Qooniain ver^ 
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questio est de poeti Colophonio, ignoscat velim lector eruditiis» 
si ad nonnulla me convertam in Hermesianactis Elegia, quae minus 
felicitcr a viris doctis tentata fuisse video. 

V* 4. XiqitdV icxoijv e>.xsT6Ct cic xjcxtov 

oJp^oasvcev. 

Ruhnkenius ; optime, quoad sensum, nimis long^ 

a literis recQdens. Vakkcnacrius ecK^siv : Wcstonus nostras, lepidum 
caput, a^o^itv. Acccdat conjcctura nostra^ ' Etfix xd^m iXnunxi 
US elMTcv in pallidum cpmbam — ^ut Orci pallentia rrgna, 

V, 7. ^]xx’ h\Yf XV/Xfit fJL'AO^JifTTO; xjSap/fccv 

Tuvrolyjs o* 6*oyc. 

Meudum latere videtur in a^aprclmt pio quo Valckcnaerius 
ftVTwiov;. Mdius, crcdoi forct lyyx/ovs, 8up|diccs Plutona 

VOCant To» ErFAIONf Tott z0Xtt|&vtfr«Toi> Znvx ruv Kir^ft,r^icc,'irus'j* Ita enim 
legenduscst V. 162. Vu1;a6 revyyea^v. 

V. 9* K'jixvrov T afi 'fLierov. 

** Semper in voce olFendor. Legcndum KtiKvriv r 

amkrrap'' RUHNKEN. Sed nihil opus. Ilcimesianax in animo 
habuit Homericum illud; Iliad, i. 63. irwg, nbl Schol. 

Venet. Adiuie-tcs 21, i ad rem nostrum apprim^ faciens. 

Westonus fj^^itrrey ; scito> ut omnia. 

' V. 36. de Mimnermo, 

lioiisTO jX5v A'avv'iuf* TTcXijf S’ h) 5r&XX« x/,aa;Ta> 
K^r\fj^.x(isls xcojxayj <rlx~ eu’^^pOLf/^lr,. 

Codex VenetUS troXXw ^ Isri W'«XX«t** V^vviicvkU, rviejeefcvs. 
Mediceus quoque e-wt^xuiitt. Minim cst profccto quantum se in 
hoc loco torserint viri eruditi, neque hilum profecerint. Quid de 
postremis efficiatur nescio: scd rcpono xauuMs, notus est mos 
tibicinum, qui ien^«v 5 induebanl, vel, ut Sophocles dixit, 
vide Scholiast. Aristoph. Equit. 1147. 

V. 61. de Eurijiide. 

Se xaxBivov, as) TTs^ukotypivov uvlpay 
TrdvTwv jc/.i(rc^ xreijxsvcv ex 
Uairas ajxfi ywaJxuc, M cxoXioio t'jvsvtx 
T o£oVf vvKTspivus ovx eeeoQse^* o^uvxg, 

9VUX/S* Casaubonus conjecit U satis audacter atque 

^peliciter; audacter magis, magis etiam infeliciter Jacobsius, 
Mt%^$X9y£9. Nos autem Veram, vel saltern verisimillimam Icctionem 
reponemusi uec tamen a vulgatis ungue latius*discedemus, 
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Ka^ irivT^s xrmfumv EB ONTXSIN 
ildtVflt; ajx^l ywya7)t«?. 

Vidcs easdem literas, s tantom pro KS scripto— ig 
scilicet. Q^i omnino mulierum osor h teneris ungukuUs Jwrat^ 
ftiro; KTafimVf Ut tent « yatv^n KWn^Sfdg, et similis^ apud 

I^ragicos. 

V. 80. OuSe ftev ou8’ OToiiroi a-xkiiigov jS/ov esnjVam 
^Av^qiwaiV, 

Corrige sodes, Ou fi^v #()3* evint, supra 15. Ovfch di9* vft; Mimt, 
Homer Iliad. +, 441, axx* w /imp ait* if. Corrigendus etiam Epi- 
charmi Ioq^s ap. £t/mol. M. p. 31 1^ 9. Suid in ▼. '£y»o|u^«ra 9 ^M. 

F'tyS [ih OTI XSXOfJL^OOTAl XiXX£f. 

Toupius eJyf flip OT hrnfik iyxtzofijSoiTXt K»XSf. quod i^orsonus 
non probat, neqiic tamen cmendat ; non Ineminerat vir summus 
Gatakcnim fiy,v pro fih resci'ipsisse, A. M. i. 9. p. 229. Repono 
autem E« y* fixv, Sophron. ap. EtymoL M. p. 502, 18. oY yt ft^p 
Kcx>^at ig c»of xfiAet),tt«rAf, qua: ita laudat Hemsterhusius ad 
ArisLoph. Pint. p. 4-30. tu rescribe ex Athcnjco iii. p. 87.* A. A? 
yet tiuv xhyx/tt etltt l| I. x, Epicliarmiis in Grotii Excerpt, 
p. 4-Sl, ya fiiiv. Apud Aspabium in Aristot. Eth. Nicom, 
fol. 43. a. 

fiJiP zyvoy xvdiyKijt tovtu vuvtu. woUot). 
male cilitur anxyKoiog* 

Atque h®c de Herntiesianactis fragmento. Unum insupa 
monenJum videtiir, in lik Elegia narrates fuisse Daphnidis et 
Menalcac amores, quod 5 Senoliaita Theocriti discimus, qui ad 
Idyll. H. 53. WTJ r£ PFiT^x T«y x'Oftxi, ceyxif tv, qu« 
sunt D iphnidis verba ad Menalcam, hsec habet. OyA 

TQvre 0 0ieK^iret (^nn' xx. o *E^fiiiTiespx^ yxf h'yu Toy Ael(pptp .s^UTtxxf 
reZ Msy«Ax«. iAA* e file VF Zv^ixi TX PTi^t xvTCv hxTifiiTXt, durtf 
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NOTICE 

OF ME. BELLAMYS « OPHION:^ 


To .THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

1 Have just read a small volume published by Mr. 
Bellamy, and intitled The Ophion. I take the liberty of sub* 
mitting to your consideration some remarks 5 which I have made 
upon this production. 

. YouV readers. Sir, are already aware of the discussions, which 
have been occasioned by Doctor Adam Clarke’s explanation of 
the Hebrew word lOTJ Nachashy in the Sd chapter of Genesis. 
In this place, Nachash lias been always translated a serpent^ 
until the Doctor, for reasons which he has assigned, thought 
fit to understand by it, a creature of the ape, or mrang-outang 
kind.” In the first 85 pages of the Ophion, which form the 
greater portion of his book, Mr. Bellamy endeavours to prove, 
diat the Nachask never was^and never can become, a monkey of 
any species whatever. 

When we consider the learning and talents, for the possession 
of which Doctor Adam Clarke has obtained a just reputation, 
and the critical knowledge of Mr. Bellamy in the Hebrew 
language,^ we must be naturally inclined to listen with respect 
and attentipn to the arguments of two such di.{putants. This, 
however, we shall be yet further induced to do by the import- 
ance of the subject itself. 

It appears from the most authentic of all documents, that our 
first parents enjoyed an uninterrupted state of happiness in the 
Garden of Eden, until they were tempted by a creature, called 
the Nachashy to taste of some fruit, which had thie property of 
imparting the knowledge of good and evil to those who ate of 
it. Adam and Eve had been strictly forbidden by Jehovah to 
toofdi this frwt} but the Nachash tempted the woman, and 
fi|9i„]woman her husbadd ; and all three were punished in conse- 
^Iptice, as had, of course, been foreseerf by Divine Wisdom 
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from the beginning. The degrees of punishment were undoubt* 
edly dictated by eternal justice. It may^ however, be permitted 
to us to remark, that while the children of Adam still mourn 
their fall through him, the descendants of the Nachash^ whether 
he were a serpent or a monkey, have the advantage of being 
quite unconscious of their degradation. They crawl upon their 
bellies, and cat tlie dust, without having a suspicion that their 
guilty progenitor once walked erect, talked Hebrew to Eve, and 
fed upon apples in Paradise. 

Doctor Clarke contends, that the Nacimh, mentioned in the 
3d chapter of Genesis, could not have been a serpent. The 
LXX. were mistaken, when they translated this word by \ 
and as the Apostles always quote from the Septuagint, nothing 
is to be gained by a reference to citations made in t]ie New 
Testament from the Old. 

I confess, that 1 have been much embarrassed in endeavour* 
ing to answer the arguments of the Doctor upon this point* 
How are we to understand the denunciation of Jehovali in 
Genesis as directed against a serpent ? << Thou art cursed above 
all cattle.” A cow-herd in the fens of Lincoln would not class 
a viper with a Lincolnshire ox. « Upon thy belly shalt thou 
go ” The anatomical structure of a serpent is such, that it must 
always have gone upon its belly as it does now. If a serpent 
ever walked upon its tail, it must have been a serpent of totally 
diiierent structure from the animal Which we call by that name. 
The animal is dehned by its structure : consequently the animal^ 
which by its structure must crawl on its belly, could never have 
been the animal that mighty and that did^ walk upright. << And 
dust thou shalt eat all the days of thy life.” J know not what 
animal eats dust all the days of its life : serpents no longer feed 
upon apples, but they certainly do not live upon dust. 

It' is quite clear that the Nachash could talk. Nothing is 
said to indicate that he should lose that faculty. Now 1 have 
never distinctly lieard of a talking serpent. Aristotle, indeed, 
tells us, $etufiatG’ia)if axouiTfiuTeov) that all animals fled, when* 
the sacred Thessalian serpent made tlie sound of its voice bf 
heard. Tibullus says, 

" CoNtxs et irata detivet iter/* 

VoL. IV. No. vn. 


Q 
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and )Pliny, 1. 28. c. 4. observes that m^ny were of opinionj that 
when serpents were sung to, they would sing again. In spite 
of these authorities, however, I am inclined to think that, ,with- 
out the aid of a miracle, a serpent could no more speak, or 
sing, than an ass. When Balaam’s ass spoke, it was in conse-»‘ 
qucncc of the interference of Providence ; but surely Providence 
did not interfere to open the mouth of a serpent, in order that 
it should tempt our first parents to their ruin : this would be an 
atrocious accusation against Providence. The Nachash^ then, 
was naturally endowed witli die gift of speech ; and as that gift 
is not said to have been ta\en away^ his descendants ought {o 
preserve it to die present day. 

Mr. Bellamy has written with much learning on the worship 
of the serpent among the ancient idolaters ; but, in 'transcribing 
the pages of Bryant, he docs not seem to me to prove that the 
tempter in Paradise was a snpent. It does not appear evident, 
because Zoroaster symbolised the expanse of the heavens by a 
serpent, that he was therefore thinking of the dialogue between 
Eve and the NacJiasJu The Good Genius of Egypt was typified 
by a serpent. This surely is not a proof that the Egyptians had 
read the diird chapter of Genesis. According to Clemens 
Alexandrinus, the serpent was the hieroglyphic, by which tlie 

• course of the stars was expressed. We leani from Horus 
Apollo and Macrobius, that sometimes die year, and sometimes 
the sun, were symbolised by a serpent. In what manner must 
the inventors of hieroglyphics have understood the history of the 
fall of man, if they employed the old. serpent^ 'mho is the devils 
as an astrononiicul emblem ? Far be it from a dwciplc of Bryant 
to hold with Dupuis, that the history of the serpent, in Genesis, 
is nothing else than an allegory — mere astronomical fable — 
anodier edition of the tale of the Dragon, which guarded the 
golden apples in the gardens of the Hesperides. Among the 
ancient oriental nations, the worship of the celestial bodies w as, 
with pne exception, universal. Mythology was die cliild of 

* Astpology^the mad daughter of a foolish mother. Let us be 

of tracing the fictions of idolaters to the truths recorded 
is the scriptures. It is our duty to believe, that Eve was 
.tempted by a Nachash^ whether we know, or not, what a 
Nachash is. « 
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Wc are told by Mr. Bellamy, that the Nachash was a croco* 
dile. He docs not inform us how this animab which is often 
thirty feet in length, contrived to climb up into the tree of 
knowledge to gather the fruit. Our painters may well be tired 
of the old serpent. A crocodile in an apple-tree will, at least, 
have the merit of novelty. 

‘ This author calls the crocodile the l^iolic serpent, I thought 
the crocodile had been of the lacerta kind, and that it had four 
legs. The Nachash did not go on. its belly before the fall \ but 
I should conceive, that it must have been always as inconve- 
nient for a crocodile to walk upon his hind-legs, as for a serpent 
to stand upright upon his tail. 

The Nachash had indubitably the gift of speech. How then 
could the Nachash be a crocodile P The crocodile has no tongue. 

Doctor CLirke thinks, that the Nachash was of the ape kind, 
of which there are cighty-threc species ; out of which tlic Doctor 
leaves us to choose the Nachash that is most to our own taste. 

'J’he principal reason which the Doctor assigns is rather 
strange. He hncls that the Hebrew word IWIJ Nachashy in the 
text, is the same with the Arabic chanas. In order to 

make them so, however, the letters must be transmuted ; and 
besides this, as Doctor Clarke knows very well, the Hebrew and 
Arabic letters do iiqt strictly correspond. He knows, too, that 
jmXsL ^be exact orthography of the word, which signifies 
not only a monhci/y but a lion. He is likewise aware, that 
signifies a serpent y and that the letters in this word, 
though transmuted, strictly correspond with the Hebrew letters 
in * ' 

1 must fairly confess, that 1 cannot find any thing in the 
history of the simian race, which can induce me to think, that 
any one of their tribe acted the part of the grand Deceiver ; 
unless, indeed, it be their known propensity for robbing 
orchards. Monkies are fond of apples, but they neither live 
upon dust, nor crawl upon their bellies. How can they be said 
to be cursed above all cattle ? We goad our oxen, and we bait 
our bulls. When we catch a monkey, w'c feed him with sugar- 
plums. In his native woods he seems to be happy, and to enjoy 
a state of liberty, which multitudes of 8ur own species may with 
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reason envy. Enmity was put between the Nachash and the'^ 
woman *, but Buffbn, in speaking of the ourang'-outangSf tells us* 
qu'ils sottt passionnh pour lei femmes. The same thing may be 
said of others of the simian family. « 

I find myself compelled, then, by Dr. Clarke’s reasoning, to 
deny, tliat the Nachash was either a serpettt^ or a aocodite ; 
and by Mr. Bellamy’s) that it was any one of the 83 spectes of' 
the ape genai. Such is the consequence of departing from the 
sense of the Scriptures, as understood by the Prophets and the 
Apostles. 

I should not do justice to Mr. Bellamy, if I were to conclude 
tliis letter, without acknowledging that his book is full of cnriou<« 
and interesting matter ; and that his arguments to prove that 
singular number, appear to me conclusive. 

I am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

Logjie JImondt 1811. JV. DRUMMOND, 


NOTICE OF 

Memorafidiim on the Sid)ject of the Earl of Elgin^s Pursuii^ 
ill Greece^ 8vo. Price 6s. Miller^ 1811. 


It has. always been the policy of a wise administration, who 
look beyond the passing events of the day, to pay a particular 
attention to the interests of literature, and to enrich their country 
with the noblest specimens of the arts. No person could have 
been more judiciously selected for the Embassy to the Otto- 
mam ^RTE than Lord Elgin, a nobleman of great political 
and literary talents. His first object was to form a plan for a 
minute study of the architecture and sculpture of ancient 
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Greece; and to procure modellers, architects, and draftsmen, 
who might rescue from oblivion, with accurate detail, whatever 
specimens of architecture and sculpture had escaped the ravages 
of time, and barbarism of conquerors. 

To the advice and assistance of Mr. Harrison his Lordship 
was considerably indebted. On the recommendation of Sir 
W. Hamilton, he prevailed on Don Tita Lusieri, one of 
the best general painters in Europe, of great knowledge in 
the arts, infinite taste, and scrupulous exactness in copying, to 
undertake the execution of the plan. Two of the most eminent 
Jormatori of Rome were engaged to make the madreformi for 
the casts ; the first architect in Italy, a distinguished figure- 
painter, apd other artists, were accordingly established at 
Athens. * 

The result of their labor is thus described : " Every monu- 
ment, of which there are remains in Athens, has been most 
carefully and minutely measured ; and from the drafts of die 
architects, finished drawings have been made of the plans, eleva- 
tions, and details of the most remarkable objects, in which the 
sculpture has been restored and inserted with exquisite taste and 
ability. All the ham) rehevos on the several temples have been 
drawn, widi astonishing accuracy, in their present state of decay 
and mutilation. Most of the basso.-relievos, and nearly all the 
characteristic features of architecture, in the various monufnents 
at Athens, have been moulded, and the moulds brought to 
London. All remains of architecture and sculpture, which 
could be traced through other parts of Greece, have been deli- 
neated with tlfe most scrupulous exactness. — Picturesque views 
of Athens, of Constantinople, of various parts of Greece, and of 
the islands of the Archipelago, have been executed.” 

French agents had begun to remove some of the sculptured 
ornaiments irom edifices in the Acropolis, and particularly fipm 
the Parthenon; — their expedition to Egypt drove them from 
their objects. Lord Elgin pursued a similar plan with such 
success, that he has brought to England, from the ruined temples 
at Athens, a greater quantity of original Athenian sculpture, in 
statues, alti and bassi relievi, capitals, cornices, frizes, and 
columns, than exist in any other part of Europe. 
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For a full account of the antiquities, medals, inscriptions, 
and oth^r monuments of Grecian ar^ brought over by his lord- 
ship, we refer our readers to the work itself. • 

^ye congratulate our country on this important acquisition, 
which will, no doubt, be secured to the nation by Parliament. 
We hail with rapture the prospect of greater exertions, in pro- 
curing similar collections, than have hitherto distinguished this 
country. We have often expressed a wish to see the establish- 
ment of a national museum in this metropolis, which, irf paint- 
ing, sculpture, and other productions of aiici(*nt and modern 
art, would vie with the treasures of the plunderers of the worhl; 
We look back with regret and mortification on the opportunities 
which we have lost, of forming a matchless monuii;icnt of the 
taste and magnificence of the British empire. We cannot 
recollect without indignation the sale of the Houghton collec- 
tion to Russia. We lament that Lord Cavans project of 
conveying to England the celebrated Egyptian column, to which 
the inhabitants of Alexandria had given their c<inscnt, was not 
carried into execution. We have been told, and we wish the* 
assertion could be ofiicially contradicted, that in 1 706, when the 
French showed their design of transporting works of art from 
Italy, some members of the Dillettanti Society, who were in 
Rome, made a proposal to our government, if the sum of 
£0,0601. was put conditionally in their possession, to pur- 
chase and bring over to this country,the Venus de Medici s, 
the Apollo Belvidere, and the Farnp;se Hercules; hut 
that this sum was refused !— We conceive that a hun- 
dred times that sum would have been well faid out in an 
object, which w-ould have rendered London the focus of the 
arts. When will the Minister arise, who shall have the taste 
and die policy to propose to Parliament the cinployment of 
one poor million, in establishing a national repository of arts, 
amid the hundreds of millions that are expended on objects 
of doubtful success! 



NOTICE 


Of a Chart of the Stream of Time^ or Figurative 
Representation of Universal Histort; Translated 
from the German Mr. Bell^ Jun . — ^Vernor and Hood. 
1810 . 


.Sensible that this Chart is more useful than Priestley’s 
two Charts of Biography and History, trust that the plate 
of it will soon require to be retouched, and to be again and 
deephf engfaved : in which event we would modestly advise 
the young author to make two very easy additions to it. The 
frst relates to Britain. The German editor, probably, pub- 
lished under French influence, or (as probable a case) under 
an absurd impression, that there is no historical ground for 
die belief of the Welsh, or Celtic antiquities; and no authen- 
ticity in the reputed era of the Welsh historical triads, of the 
numerous Welsh coins coeval with the emperors, Nero and 
Constantine ; coins, on which the Welsh words are well pre- 
served, and the Welsh mythology, or* Druidism, is most 
distinguishably marked ! Hence the German, in the , Chart, 
has limited tlie origin of Britain and of Wales to the Saxon 
ages ! A second impressiqn of the plate ought to restore to 
Celtic Britain its real literary honors; and to assign their 
respective erar- to the British Bishops mentioned in the coeval 
history of Eusebius under Constantine the Great ; — to the 
heretic Pelagius, or Morgan, whose writings were answered 
by St. Austin; — to the Welsh founders of the oldest Welsh 
Churches, Abbies, and Monasteries, whose lives are recorded 
and whose periods are decisively fixed, by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoarc, in his Notes on Girald of Wales,^and yet more by 
Owen in his Cambrian Biography, the ablest of the Welsh 
scholars and the most accomplished of their Lexicographers: 
as a proof of the early refinement and learning of the Druids, 
we refer our readers, as well as Mr. J^ell, to the Essay on the 
Identity of Albion with the Hypertoean Island of Diodo- 
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rus in the 5th and 6th Nos. of the Classical Journal. This 
addition may be easily made by Mr. Bell, by drawing a eir* 
euitous line of a red color from his Britain of the Saxon* ages 
to the highest and most ancient period, of which his map 
admits; that is to the year 1000^ or 1500, after thv* liood of 
Noah : such a red line would happily designate the Britannia 
toto orbe dvoisii the quasi novus orbis of the Roman writers,— 
the Mosaic* Isles of the Gmtrlesy or the Nations, and the 
Sanscrit Sacred Isles of the West. 

Our second remark will relate to Japan, and to India. The 
German Editor had omitted China, that vast empire, in the 
list of nations. TJie wiser Englisliman was warned every 
morning, to admit from gratitude the land of Tscha, as the 
Arabs spell that herb and tree: die English Editor ought to 
have equally admitted a new stream for the populous and 
insular empire of Japan ; containing 30 millions of souls, and 
described, with its early authors, and its Sinto or post- 
diluvian creed, or religion, by Montunus, and Ogilby, his 
translator ; by Du Halde in his China ; by a Latin History 
of it, by a hundred Portuguese Missionaries in it, by Koemp« 
fer’s two folio Volumes, by Thunberg, by Titsing, Benyowski, 
Ferouse, Captain Cooke, and the Reverend W. Tookc ; by 
Broughton and by a later Russian Navigator in A. D. 1804', .5, 
9, and 10. As an English merchant, or as a linguist, Mr. 
Bell ought also to correct the German Editor upon India. The 
latter has foolishly and ignorantly* limited the antiquities of 
India to the era of the Mogul empire! An Englishman, 
(enlightened by the Indoo chronology, and by the Sanscrit 
Archscology of the Asiatic Transactions; by the Rev. T. 
Maurice's Indian History, and his profound, yet elegant and 
classical, Antiquities of India ; by the verbal and literal transla- 
tions of Sir Wm. Jones, of Gladwin, of Halhed, of the i2a- 
mayuna and the Malia Baaraty or The Great War, of Cole- 
brooke, and of 4he missionaries in India) ought to have res- 
tored to the Indoo and to the Sanscrit authors, (some of them 
coeval with Alexander the Great, and otlicrs with Augustus, 
and many with our king Alfred) the honors of real and authen- 
tic Antiquity. Mr. Bell, we trust, will excuse this freedom 
advice in his friends ; and ^Ul, in the second cutting of his 
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plate, cxtemd the cwDed line of Hindostan to the /qp tfhis 
ChaH^ even to a century prior to his stream of China. In 
such » curved line, Mr. Bell should insert the venerable names 
of coeval authors, with their dates, who visited and descri- 
bed the India of the Greeks ; I mean the travels of Marco 
Polo in A. D. 1278, those of Rubriquis in 1253, of Rabbi 
Benjamin in 1185, of Rcnaudot’s two Mahometans in 898' 
and 833, of our Alfred’s Embassy to Prcster John in 872, 
of Cosmas in 560, of the Byzantine Historians quoted by 
Gibbon, of Ebn Haucal, the geographer, of Timur and of 
Zpngis, in their Histories by Sheriff— Eddin — Alise, aiidbyDe 
La Croix-, of Ptolemy, Arrian,j^ Strabo, and Nearchus, with 
the hundred classics so judiciously arranged, and so. ably 
explained, by Dr. Vincent ; who, like the immortal Dr. IJarrow, 
exhausts every subject, on which he undertakes to write. Mr. 
Bell would add authenticity to the solid antiquities of the 
Brachman, or Dramin Indoos, by referring as the earliest 
authorities to one verse in Esther, to tlie phrase ChiU 
drai of the East" in the Books of Kings and of Chronicles, 
and even in the Book of Genesis. If such a revealed work, 
even as the Scriptures, be rejected by the infidel, the above 
classical authorities of Indoo science and art will, at least, 
confirm the surprising antiquity assigned to Indostan, and 
to the Penjab. The Classical Journal will, in an early number, 
recapitulate all the grand features of nature -, that is, the rivers, 
hills, cities, bays, and promontories of India, mentioned in the 
Sanscrit and the Greek. Their close identity of names will 
convince, we hope, the most incredulous opponent, and will 
prove to Mr. Bell the necessity of the additions, which we 
have so boldly and, perhaps, so presumptuously advised. 


ANTIQJOITIES. 

The restoration of the architectural monuments of ancient Rome 
k rapidly advancing under the auspicesi of the French Emperor*. 
The two beautiful temples of Vesta and of Fortuna Virilis, which 
are still in a great measure standing between the great sewer and 
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the ancient Bridge of the Senate House, have been cleared from 
the rubbish with which they were surrounded. The shops and 
small houses, which hid them from sight, have also been demolished. 

The three principal chambers in the Baths of Titus have also 
beeh at the same time cleaied out, and exposed to view. These 
have been long tlie admiration of strangers, and furnish a correct 
idea of the famous grottoes of Ludio and Arellio, which have 
since been most elegantly imitated by Raphael, in tlie Vatican. 
The remains of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, of the 
Theatre of Marcellus, of the Portico of Octavius, of the Temples 
of Concord, and of Jupiter Stator, have also been repaired. 

Air antique statue has lately been dug out of tlie ruins of the 
Church of St. Laurtnee, at Grenoble. It is of stone, one foot 
six inches in height, and represents :i man habited iii^ a long toga, 
with a <doak or mantle crossed over his breast. The hair is long, 
and in this respect the figure resembles the prophets and evangelists, 
as painted in the illuminated manuscripts of the lltli and 12th 
centuries. Tlic right arm is wanting j I'rom the left luind hangs a 
scroll witli the following inscription ; 

DIX ; I 

SAl AS 
EGR 
DIET 
VII 

A : 1)E 
AD 
ESS 

The inscription being mutilated, lhe‘ true reading ought to be ; 
Dixit Tsaias egredietur virga : de radice Jesse; being the first 
verse of the 11th chapter of Isaiah.' Hence we* may infer, that 
the statue was intended to represent that Prophet. The church 
was built about the eighth, and rebuilt in the twelfth, century ; 
when the above statue seems to have been made. The workman- 
ship is beautiful in the extreme. 

The unrolling and explanation of the MSS. found in the Hercu- 
laneum, arc purbued witli much industry by Messrs. Rosini, Scotli, 
and .Pessette. They have, under the patronage of the Government, 
4>ublished lately some fhigments of a Latin Poem, upon the war 
^ between Mark Antony and Augustus, and a considerable part of 
die second book of EpiSunis on Nature. The ^ove Gentlemen 
do not despair, even yet, of finding the whole tlfeatise of this author. 
There h%s also been committed to the press a moral work of 



Plsistratus, the celebrated disciple of Epicurus; likewise some 
fragments of Colote, upon the Lycidas of Plato, and of Caniscus, 
upon Ffiendship. The entire work of Philodemus, upon Rhetoric, 
4s at this time in a state of forwardness. 

A mission from the DiUettanti Society is on the eve of departing, 
under the sanction of Government, in a Turkish frigate, destined 
for Smyrna, and commanded by Captain Gibralter. The object 
of the mission is to make diligent search for antiquities and ancient 
relics in Asia Minor, and die Ionian Isles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. • 

The Rev. Mr. Hewlett's Family Bible is now nearly brought 
to a close. We expected to have announced this event %o our 
readers long since ; but die late destruction of most of tlie 
Numlicrs by fire has considerably, but unavoidably, delayed its 
completion. This work contains, in addition to the old text, which 
is not in any case altered, — 1. All the various readings, that 
materially alter or affect the sense.— 2. A reference to parallel and 
coiTcsponding passages.— 3. A short introduction to every book. — 
anti — 4. A scries of critical and explanatory Notes, pardy original, 
but chiefly compiled from the Iffest commentators of every age. 
This work may be had in Montlily Parts at 7s. each, or 9s. large 
paper. The whole will form three large volumes in Quarto ; and 
\rill be illustrated with one hundred superior engravings. 

Among die precious MS. of the Oriental library of Monte Casino, 
which maybe considered as the cradle of sciences, and letters, after 
die barbarism wliich followed the destruction of the Roman Empire, 
diere has just been found a Greek MS. of Apollonius Evander, the 
nephew of Apollonius, of Rhodes. Amongst other important 
objects, which this MS. contains, is a very detailed account of the 
eruption of Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus, A learned Hellenist 
will soon give us a translation of diis ivork, with the Greek 
opposite to it. 

Mr. Nichols is bringing to a conclusion the Literary Life of his 
illustrious predecessor, Bowyer. The fire, which destroyed the first 
part of the impression, has given him an opportunity of increasing 
his materials, and of improving th^ work f thus it may be truly 
said, that * incendia lumen 

Prabehant ; aliquisque malojiiit um in iHo^ 
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. Mr. Hbniiy Jacob, (the Author of the Hebrew Guide, and 
Editor of S. Lyon's Cambridge Grammar,) and the Painter of 
diis Journal, intend to print a new Edition of rhe Hebrew Bible, 
with points. The work will be comprised in two handsome 
volumes, royal octavo. It is intended to publish it in six Numbers, at 
10s. 6d. each Number, the v hole to be completed in eighteen months. 
As it cannot, however, be undertaken without very considerable 
expense, it is requested that those who wish to encourage it, will 
signify their intention to tire Printer of this Journal ; and ^ as soon 
as a sufficient number are subscribed for, the work will go to press. 
The text will be taken from die best edition of Van-der-Hooght, 

with his errors corrected. 

• 

Antiiologta Ga-t^a, comprising every collection of Greek 
Epigrams, from that of Meleager to those of Bmnck and ^Jacobs ; 
with a selection of the most useful notes, with vaiious readings, 
and with a Latin literal translation. ^ 

It is intended to print, as a specimen, one volume of this Variorum 
edition of the Anthniogia, in octavo, containing the epigrams of 
Meleager; Archilochus, Simonides, &c. with the text, the various 
readings, and the Latin translation on die same page, and the notes 
at the end. 

A few copies will be prvited on large paper. Those, who wisli 
to secure these, will have the goodness to apply to die printer of 
this Journal. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. . 

CLASSICAL. 

«Th£ reception of Mr. Blomfield’s Prometheus by the classical 
WOTld has been so general, that a new edition, improved, and in 
the glossary much enlarged, will soon be put to press. It is in the 
contemplation of the learned author to edit the whole of the poet, 
on the plan^ci" the Prometheus^ widi the addition to each play of an 
index of the words and phrases explained or illustrated in the glos- 
sary. trust that the whole will be printed uniform with the 
Prometheus^ for we canqpt sufficiendy recommend to all our future 
editors of the^classics to print their productions in an equally beau- 
tiful tnaoser; for, though it may advance' the .price to our 
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scholars (of which we are very tenacious) in a small degree, yet 
they must ultimately be more acceptable to those, who possess a 
true claii^ic uste. 

The greater part of the critical remarks on Greek authors, which 
the late Profes<;or PoFSon left at his death in an unfinished state, 
and which are now deposited in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, are about to be given to the world by Profesm Monk, 
and Messrs. Dobree and Blomfield, of that College. 

Lost any of our classical readers should be led to form an erro- 
neous notion of the quantity and value of tlicse postliumous remarks, 
from an account of Dr. P.irr's, contained in a letter, which 
Di*. Burney has published at the end of the prefiice to his Tentamen 
tit* Metris /l^achyli^ we beg leave to state, from good information, 
that they form a most copious and valuable treasure of critical 
remarks ; and that tlie Emendations on Athenaeus alone exceed, 
not only in value, but in number, all the corrections, which have 
been made, or at::empted, by die collective host of commentators 
and critics from Casaubon to Schweighceuser. 

This publication will contain die Professor's restorations of 
several hundreds of the glosses in Hesychius and Suidas, which 
had defied the ingenuity and learning of the illustrious scholars^ 
who have successively labored in correcting those lexicographers. 
The value of his emendations may be estimated from the specimens 
published by him, early in life, in the appendix to Toup. 

Wc are informed that it is the intention of the Editors to adhere 
scrupulously to the autographs of the illustrious author, altering 
not a word, and adding only such short remarks as may be abso- 
lutely necessary for the guidance and satisfaction of the reader. 

• 

Dr. Maltby’s new edition of Morelts Greek Thesaurus is now 
ready for the press, and will commence as soon as the Porsonian 
types are completed ; which cannot occasion much delay. 

BIBLICAL, 

London Society for promoting Christianity among 'the Jem,-— 
The committee of the above institution have commenced a tranda- 
lion of the New Testament into the Hebrew language. ' It is their 
particular object, that this translation shall be in pure Biblical 
Hebrew. The first half-sheet of the Gospel of Saint Matthew is 
now ready for delivery, for the purpose of inspection by such men 
a( learning, both of the Clergy and Laity, as may be induced to 
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Avor the committee witli their remarks upon the version. It is the 
wish of the committee to avail themselves in this undertaking of all 
Che ability they can* concentrate ; that the work may come out as 
complete as united wisdom and learning can make it, and tliat it may 
be* dispersed throughout tlic world, and, handed down to posterity 
as a monument of national literature ; they therefore invite those, 
who may be disposed to give their assistance in this great and 
important^dcsi^n, to apply for proofs by letter to the Secretaries, at 
the Jews’ Chapel, and they will be immediately supplied with them 
gratis. By order of the Committee, 

Thomas Fry. ^ Secretaries. 

JOSLMl Fox, 3 

Jems* Chajpetf Church Street y Spital Fieldsy Attg,20y l81]. 

N. B. As the undertaking must necessarily be ‘attended with 
r considerable expenses separate subscriptions for carrying if into 
effect, are respectfully solicited, and will be received by the Secre- 
taries, at the Jews* Chapel, and by die undermentioned Booksellers, 
viz. Black, Parry, and Kingsbury ; and Burton, Leadenhall Street; 
Rivington, St. Paul's Church Yard;. Condor, Bucklersbury ; 
Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Button ; Sherwood, Neely, and Joiies ; and 
Gale and Curtis, Paternoster Row ; and Seely, i69, Fleet Street. 

Mr. Baber, of the British Museum, proposes to publish tha! 
portion of 'the Alexandrian MS. wliich contains the. Book or 
Psalms. It will be printed page for page, column for column, line 
for line, and letter for letter, without intei*vals between the words, 
as in the MS. itself, and in types pcriectly resembling the characters 
of the Original. Tl;e obliterations occasioned by time, and the 
restorations made by a modem hand, will be particularly noticed. 

The work will be printed in large Folio to correspond with that 
portion of the Alexandrian MS. which was edited by Dr. Woide. 
For the accommodation of those who possess Vellum Copies of tlie 
Alexandrian N. T. as many impressions of the Psalter will be 
struck ofT on Vellum as are applied for before the work goes to 
press. As the Editor cannot venture to print more copies in tliis 
manner than are actually engaged, on account of the great expense^ 
attending the same ; Gentlemen, clesirous of having tlie Psalter on 
Vellum, are requested to communicate their wishes as speedily as 
fiossible to Mr. Baber, at the British Museum. The price (to 
SubscriBers) of the Psalter, on Paper, 11. 5s. - On Vellum, 121. 12s. 
As soon as 200 Subscribers shall have promi^d their support to the 
publication, it will go to press,’ and be prosecuted with as much 
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dispatch as a wrk will admit, in which. the most perfect accuracy 
is an essential requisite ; for no sheet will be printed off till it has 
been repeatedly proved by the original MS. — Subscribers' names 
will be received by Messrs. Rivingcons, St. Paul’s Church Yard ; 
and Lunn, Soho Square. The money need not be paid until the 
iiooL is delivered. 


SPEEDILY JVILL BE PUBLISHED. 
i'LASSiCAL. 

In the course of the present month, Professor Monk will publish 
his long-expected play of the Uippolytm. Wrf doubt not, from^the 
ability and learning of the autlior, that it will be found a useful and 
agreeable edition for the readers of Euripides. The text it revised 
and corrected from the readings of the MSg: and of die editions of^ 
Lascaris and Aldus ; of which the author will publish more 
:iccuratc collations than preceding editors. In the constitution of 
the text he has endeavoured to copy the model given by Person ; 
aiivl like him, has been scrupulous in attributing each reading to 
its proper authority. The Notes are explanatory as well as critical, 
fn the arrangement of the Choruses, the author has availed himself 
of the light tliat has of late been thrown upon that subject, which 
will doubtless render it superior in diis respect to all preceding 
editions. * 

I’lioTiKu’s T.\citu.s, ^^hich will combine the advantages of the 
Paris and Edinburgh Editions ; witli a selection of Notes from all 
tlie Commentators on Tacitus subsequent to the Edinburgh Edition. 
The Notitiii Litcraria, and Politica, will also be added. Many 
valuable Notes of Professor Porson wall be interspersed ; the French 
Pa::sages will be translated, and the Roman Money turned, into 
English. The whole will make Five Volumes, octavo. Some few 
copies w ill be struck off on large paper. 

GiiEEK Tiwtamkxt, With Griesbach’s .Text. It will contain* 
copious Notes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosen- 
mullcr, See. in familiar Latin ; together with parallel passages from 
the Classics, and with references to Vigerusfor Idioms, and Bos^fpr 
Ellipses. 2 Vols. Octavo. A few copies on large paper. 

PH.d£Dra Fabul/E : from Burman's Text, with English Notes, for 
the use of Schools. The objectionable Fables will be ^omitted. 
By C. BRAi>t£Y, M. A. of Wallingford. * 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. ' ' 

A SPLENDID edition of Juvenal, in 2 vols. royal octavo, has just 
appeared from the press of Firmin Didot of Paris. It has for its 
title ** pecimi Junii Juvenalis Satine ad codices Finrisinos recen- 
sitae, lectionum varietate et commentario peipetuo illustrata;, a 
Nic. Lud. *Achaintre. Accedunt Hadrian! et Carol! Valesiorum 
notae adhuc ineditae.” The learned Editor informs his readers in a 
well-written Preface, that he has collated no less than thirty-six 
manuscripts in the Imperial Library, and adopted the readings 
which seemed to have the greatest number of autliorities. The 
readings which lie has rejected have been carefully collected in the 
second volume. 

The text of Juvenal, with a copious commentary at the bottom 
of each page, occupy the first volume, which is embellislicd with 
an elegant engraved frautispiece, representing the famous Turbot, 
alluded to in the fourth Satire. As an appendix, we find the 
following Roman weights and measures reduced to> tlie standard of 
France: — 1. Mensurae Romanorum Lineares— 2»Mensunc Roma- 
iiorum Itineraris—S. Mensurac Romanotum GromaticsB — Men- 
sursB Romanorum Capacitatis ad solida pertinentes- 5. Mensurx 
Romanorum Capacitatis ad liquida pertinentes ~ 6. Mensurx 
Romanorum Pondera. ^ 

The second volume contains—]. Vila JuvenaJift ^ fnaxime proba^ 
hilibus conjecturis digesta ab editorc — 2. Elenchus Codicum MSS. 
D. Junii Juvenalis qui nunc extant in Bibliotheca Imperial! 
Parisiensi — 3. Elenchus Codicum ab Alex. Rupert! collatorum — 
4. Elenchus Editionum Juvenalis ab anno 1470. ad annum 1801-^. 
Verslones Juvenalis, Gallicac, Anglicse, Germanicse, Bclgicse, Dani- 
cse, Hispanicse, Italicae —6. De Scholiastis Juvenalis et iis omnibus 
qui hunc Poetam notis atque commentariis illustraverunt— 7. Hadri- 
an! Valcsii Consiliarii et ilistoriographi Regti in D. Jun. Juvenalis 
Sadras Notae, labore et Studio Carol! Valesii Hadriani filii, in senatu 
Parisiensi Causarum Patron! qui suas in Juvenalem notas adjecit. 
This elegant commentary of Adrian de Valois was supposed to 
Inive bito lost, although it was repeatedly referred to by the learned 
of the last century. It fell into the hands of M. Achaintre within * 
t|Kse few' years.— 8. Veteres Commentarii a P. Pithaeo, primum 
'edit! Lutetiae. An. M. ]^L. xxry. in 8vo. The numerous editions 

this Juvenal, accordjg^ to M. A'chaintre, ^re a sufficieot proof 
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of the estimation in which it is held. — 9. Index Voeahulorum 
omnjum qux in Satiris Juvenalis leguntur. 

M. Van Lennep, of Amsterdam^ has published a new edition of 
the Heroides of Ovid, and the Epistolx of Sabinus, upon the plan 
of the editions of Heinsius and Burmannus : M. Van Lennep has 
carefully collated the MSS. preserved at Paris and Leyden i and 
his Animadversiones^ which occupy one half of the volume, are full 
of valuable information on the subject of ancient Mythology and 
Philology. The same learned editor has announced a new edition 
of Hesiod. 

There has been lately published at Leyden, an edition of the 
following work : Incerti Auctoris (vulgb Pindari Thebani) Epitome 
Iliados Homerics, h recensione et cum notis Theodori VanKooten. 
Edidit, prsfatus est, suasque animadversiones adjecit, Henricus 
Weytingh, apud Campenses Gymnasii Publici Rector." Various 
editions of this work have been published, but according to the 
present Dutch editions, none of tliem have done sufficient justice 
to the merits of the original. 

The name of the author of this Poem, and the era at which he 
lived, are equally unknown. The name of Pindarus Thebamis is 
evidently fictitious. WemsdorfF, who edited a former edition, 
ascribed the work to one Pentradius, whose name, by corruption, 
may have been mistaken for that of Pindarus ; and this was the 
opinion of Ruhnkenius also. Wemsdorff, however, after having 
thrown out this opinion in the third volume of his Poetw Minores, 
hazards another in the succeeding volume, in which he adjudges 
Festus Rufus Avienus to be the author. The style an4 diction of 
the Poem are highly praised, by the Dutch critics, although it 
appears to be a mere echo, if not a close translation, of the Biad, in 
many places. The following) for example, is the commencement : 

Iram pandc mihi Pelidae, Diva, soperbi, 

Tristia qufe miscris injecit foiieni Graiis, 

Atque auimas fortes lieroum tradidit orco, 

Latrantumque dedit rostris volucminque traliendos, &c. 

Dr. Free, of Oxfbrd, has lately published, for the use^ of 
Schools, Sdentwrum Elemental Gnecb et Latine ; sive qvt^dam ex 
Jo4». CoMSNii opere noHssimo eEcerp^a.-— Price 4s. 6d. 

Cicero ns Amicitia et Senbctute, from the Text of Erncsti, 
with all his Notes,* and citations froi|, his Index Latinitatik 

Vot. IV. No. VII. 
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CiCJSRomANJEy with the explanations*^ of various passages from 
Gesner’s Latin Thesaurus, and from books of more recent date, 
as well as from Graevius and all the commentators cited by him, 
with quotations from Falairet’s Latin Ellipses, and much original 
matter, both critical and explanatory : in the Appendix will be 
found some curious matter on die affinity of different languages to 
the Latin, including two Essays on the Origin and the Extinction 
of the Latin Tongue, communicated to the Author by the Rev. R. 
Patrick, Vicar of Sculcoates, Hull ; By E. H. Barker, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Faciolati’s notes are added, and also some 
new Collations. For the use of Schools. Price 6s. bound. 

• 

ELEGANTiiE Latin^ ; or Rules and Exercises illustrative of 
Elegant r Latin Style. Intended fox the use of the middle and 
higher Classes of Grammar Schools. By the Rev. Edward 
Valpy, B. D. Third Edition, improved and made easier, A general 
list of Phrases is added, and a new Index. Price 4s. (id. A Key 
to the Latin may he had gratis, by applying privately to the 
Printer. 

Epitome Sacrae; Hisiorue. In Usum Scholarum. Price 2s, 

The .^scxtjlapian Monitor ; or Faithful Guide to the History 
of the Human Species, and most important branches of Medical 
Philosophy; combined with Moral Reflections, and enforced by 
Religious Precepts, For the use of Schools, By the Rev. Dr. 
Barry, Rector of St. Mary’s, Wallingford. Price 5s. in boards. 


I 

The Works of Horace, translated into English Prose, as near 
the original as tlie different Idioms of the Latin and English 
Languages will allow. New Edition, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 8s. boards. 

Crisens Griesbachianae in Novum Testamentum Synopsis. 
Edidit Josephus White, S. T. P, Ling. Hebr. et Arab. Prof, 
in Academia Oxoniensi, et JEdis Christi Canonicus. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 


Nova Grammatica Ii%leza a qual serve para instruidos Poita- 
gueses na Lingua Ingleza. Nova Edigao. 8vb, 5s. boards. 
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A Report upon the Herculaneum Manuscripts ; dedicated to the 
Prince Regent. By John Hayter, A. M, royal 4to. 11. 8s. 

Two Letters from Thomas Falconer, A. M. of Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford, to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, on 
the Articles in the Edinburgh Review, relating to tlie Oxford Strabo. 
8?o. Is. 


BIBLICAL. 


The Ophiov; Or the Theology of tlie SEnPE?iT ; — and the Unity 
of God : comprehending the Customs of the most ancient people, 
who were instructed to apply the sagacity of the Serpent to the 
Fall of Man ; with Critical Remarks on Dr. Adam Clarke's 
annotations on tliat subject in the Book of Genesis. In this work 
it is shown, from the Original Language, that, in every age of the 
Jewish and Christian Churches, a Monkey was nev^ understood to 
be the Agent employed to bring about the Fall of Man. By John 
Bellamy. Price 4s. 6d. in boards. 


Sermons by Samuel Horsley, IX. D. late Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. Second Edition. In one volume, 8vo. 14s. 


Sermons, Charges, and Tracts, now first collected intotine volume. 
By Shute, Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 9s. 


A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and Systematic 
Arrangement of the several branches of Divinity. By Herbert 
Marsh, D. D. F. R.S. Part IL 3s. 


The Exposition of the Creed. By John Pearson, D. D. Bishop 
of Chester. Abridged for the use of young persons of both sexes. 
By the Rev. C. Burney, of Greenwich, LL.D. F. p.. S. Vicer of 
Hemhill, Kent. 8s. • 
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ORIENTAL. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language, in which the Rules are 
Illustrated by authorities from the best Writers ; principally adapted 
^ for the service of the Hon. East India Company. By John Richard- 
son. Esq. F. S. A. 4to. 18s. 


Christian Researches in Asia $ with Notices of tlie Translation of 
the Scriptures into the Oriental Languages. By the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, D. D- la^ Vice-Provost of die College of Fort William 
in Bengal. 8vo. 7s. royal paper 10s. 


T 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Proper attention shall be paid to the communications of Mr. J. 
of Basingstoke. 

Quintu8*i articles are intended for insertion. 

The article on the CheruUm shall not be neglected. 

We are sorry that we could not indulge our readers with the 
Mkhaehnas Verses of Westmonasterienm. 

We thank otir excellent fHend, N. for the Latin Letters to Dr. 
Busby ; a specimen of which we shall insert in a future Number. 

Mn Hewlett’s Observations On the Hebmo NouMiuuSf^ and 
deferent modes NoTjnoNt shall be inserted the first opportunity. 

The Resiafchei of thefierinan LUeraii will be coatmued as often 
as there is matterto supply an article. , ^ 
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The Observations on J. J*s Illusirations of Homer in No. vi. 
are received. 

M. T*$. article on Annuities came too late for our piesent 
Number. 

The Latin Prize Poem sent us by Ozomensis will be found in 
the Mus^ Cantabkigienses, lately printed in London. 

The best way of recommending the branch of Literature, to 
which Palseophilus directs our attention, is to favor us with a well- 
vriitten article in it. 

The remainder of the Notes on Blomfield's Prometheus will 
appear in the next Number. ^ 

Sequel to Sir W. Drummond’s Remarks on the InscripUons at 
Sagunttufiy shall be given in No. viiu 

Some additional remarks on the Poem of Festus Avienus, shall, 
also appear. 

The third Letter to Mr. Maurice on Pagan Trinities, will be 
inserted in our next. 

Mr. B’s. Appendix to the Cldna nf the Clasrics, will probably 
appear. 

The Latin Essay on Literature contains many excellent obser- 
vations ; but the author is sometimes inattentive to the construction 
of verbs with conjunctions. 

To the Latin Strictures of D. S. which have a dark political 
tinge, we must answer in the words of Pliny : omare patriam et 
ampUJienre gaudmus, pariterque et drfensioni ejtts servire et gloria* 
If, indeed, ^ey had the force, the variety, and the classical ele- 
gance, of Dr. Parr’s Preface to Bellendenus, we should hesitate 
much more in rejecting them. 

Hie Tract, De Lu£sprvoatis ac Domestids Feterum, came toe 
late for this Number, but it shall certainly be noticed. 
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Naie$ to Corre^Hmdenis. 

We shall readily insert Mr. Bailey's answer to the Criticisms 
on his Verses, given in this Number. 

The Extracts on Oriental and Greek Mythology shall be con- 
sidered. 

Notice of Iconographie ancienncs ou Recueil des Portraits des 
EmpereurSf &c. shall appear the first opportunity. 

SirW. Drummond's Answer to our Norwich Correspondent's 
article in our last Number shall have an early insertion. 

The article In JEschyli Cantos Choricos novi Tentaminis Specimen 
is accepted. • 

The Remarks On The Come/ seen at the death rf Julius Ccesar 
shall be vioticed. 

n 

Mercator^s Description^ See. is unavoidably postponed. 

Our Norwich Correspondent's articles are all intended for 
insertion. 

The Oriental Inscription sent to us by K. shall appear in our next. 

Biblical Criticism by C. is under inspection. 

Some unnoticed Articles are intended for insertion. 

We understand a list of most scarce and valuable Greek and 
Latin Books, with the Prices annexed, recently imported from 
France and Portugal, is nearly ready for delivery, gratis, at 
Luna’s Classical Library, Soho Square. 

We shall be happy to receive from our friends any Literary 
notices on subjects connected with Classical, Bibucal, and 
OniXNf AL Literature. 
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A SEQUEL TO SIR W. DRUMMOND^s* 

JiF.MARIiS ON THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT 
ANCIENT SAGVNTVM, 

Which an Printed in No. IF. Page SOJ. 


NU. I. 


two Essays on the Coins, which have been found at 
Saguntunij are certainly the most learned and ingenious, which 
have yet been published in the Classical Journal. The acci- 
dental possession of a Biscayan Grammar, Bible, and Testament, 
enables me to collate Sir W. Drummond’s observations with a 
short chapter in ^he History of Spain, by Mariana, and to confirm 
the system, into which three learned authors have fallen-— 
Pinkerton, in his Dissertation on the Goths, on a curious 
affinity between the Biscayan and • the Shilhi, or Mauric ; 
Minsheu, in his Spanish and English Dictionary, on a pretended 
affinity between the Biscayan and the Chaldee ; .and Megiserus, 
in his specimens of 50 languages, published in 1663, on z 
wonderful affinity between the Biscayan and the Welsh. 

• Before 1 proceed to examine Sir W. Drummond’s observa- 
tions, I shall modestly propose iny few reasons, why I agree in 
opinion with these three scholars. 

VoL. jv. No. Till. - 


A 
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1; Pinkerton says, in p. 18. that « the Iberian still partly 
survives in the Gascunian, or Basque, and Mauritanic and in 
a note in p. 121. he says, " The Iberian language survives in 
the Cantabric and Basque \ the old Mauric is little known, and 
few specimens have been published : diere is a dissertation on 
it at the end of Chamberlayne’s Oralio Dominica (de lingua 
Shilhensi); and some information may be found in Shaw's 
Travels: it is yet spoken by the Kabi/tes, or Mountaineer 
Clans (Kabyleah, Arab. Clans) in Mauritania; is called the 
Showiah, or Shillah, being rather different from the Arabic, the 
general speech of the country: these Kabylcs have, to this 
day, the manners described by Sallust,” of die (I add here 
Mcdi and Persse,) colonizers of Mauritania. 

Now^ Pinkerton is in part refuted by the following list of 
numerals (from 1 to 10) in the Shilhi, in the Biscayan, and 
the Welsli : 


Shilhi, 


liiacayan. 


mish. 


Vean. 

$. Seen. 

3. C^nit. 

4. Koost. 

5. 8uBiniast. 

6. Sntb East. 

7. Sad. 

8. Tempt. 

9. Tsau. 

10. Murrow. 


t. Bat. 

af. Bi. 

3. Him, or Ini. 

4. Laii, 

5. Bost. 

6. SciyorSey. 

7. Zuspi, or Sbaspi. 

8. Zortri, orShorcio. 

9. BederataiyorBedraci. 

10. Aniar. 


1. Lyn, un. 

а, llaii. 

S, Tri, Trair. 

4. Pedwar, 

5. Pump. 

б. Chweeh. 

^ 7. iSaitJi. 

8. Wylh. 

9. Naw. 

10. Denic.* 


■ In No. Vn. I published the above, with nearly two hundred other 
specimens of numerals ; in mother-tongues, and in their dialects, whether 
oral, or written, whether in the dead languages, or in the ncwly-bom tongues ; 
for new tongues arise, one in each 1000 years ft! as the Hebrew after 
Abrahaai’s departure arose out of tlie Chaldee coeval with his age ; as* tlie 
Syrian, for 1000 years the official and the courtly tongue of tlie Assyrian, nay 
.of the Persian, and even of tUb Parthian mon^rclis, changed in the era of 
Qneen Zenobia into the Pahnyrene, and in the .5th and 7th centuries of the 
Ghrisrian ora into the Syriac of the Polyglott,and in oar century into a dialect 
of the modcni Arabian; as the Abyssinian, In which the tlanslation of the 
Bible in the Polyglott is written, bash^n transfused in the time of Bruce 
Into various and widely-different dialects; as the Arabic of the Book of 
Job, and the pure Chaldee of die prophet Daniel, have respectively 
te-appeared, in a very altered idiom, one in the Coran of the 7tli centuiy, and 
in the Arabic trandation df the New Testament in the I4lh' century ; the 
otboc in the Chaldee Taigams, which were composed fivm the 4lh centniy to 




Bemarii on an Inscription. 


I blame not the profound classic Pinkerton^ because he has 
accidentally fallen into diese trivial mistakesi as he wrote in 
A. D. 1787. on the Basque, and on the Shilhi, with all the 
learning, of which Europe was possessed in that year. But the 
Shilhi has accidentally been iUustrated in the past twenty years 
by two literary travellers, and in the ** Papers of the African 
Association,” it has fortunately found a Hebrew or an Arabic 
commentator in Mr. Marsden, the celebrated historian of 
Sumatra, and an adequate judge of their affinity with the Irish, 
and of their discordanci and total difference from the Biscayan. 
To these papers I must refer the inquiring reader. 

The astonishing affinity of the Irish, and of the Punic quoted 
in Plautus, any reader can discern by the juxta-position of the 
same speech written in the two languages as it is thus^nslated 
in Col. Vallancey and it is referred to in my notes on Avienus, 
in the 5th No. of this Journal — 


I pray the gods, male and female, who guard this land, O 
mighty deity of this country, powerful, terrible, quiet me with 
rest, that my plans may be completed ; may my affair prosper 
under tlieir guidance ; support of weak captives, be it thy will 
to instruct me to obtain my cluldrcn after my fatigue.” 


Punk, 

Na at oHunim u oliunut sbuat esmiin zut 
Irish, 

O all nimh n’iath, uath! lonnaitii so 
cniifUifle me com sith 

Punic. 

cliym lach chunyth miimis tyal mucti- 
bari im-isclii 

ehim kuh chunyth^ niim ya tyal nucthii 
baru ii»i acl^ 


i Irish, 

Nijtb al o nim ua lonuth sicoiathiifi 
ma com sith. 


chundgkUichchimUhe: is toil mum 
beiridh mioch liar moseluth. 


The second, or rather third line is pure Hebrew, according 
to Bochart. 


tbc year 1600. ; as tlie classic Greek bas degenerated into the modem Greek, 
and the Latin has refined into the Italian ; as the venerable Pehlavi has been 
commuted for the Pcrsico-Arabic of our age, and the Sanscrit, its very aged 
daughter, has been superseded by its modern twelve dialects ; in slmct, as 
the earliest Sanro-metan, or Sclavonic., or Vandal, has given place to her nine 
descendants, and the superannoated Maeso-Gothic to her nineteen kindred 
dialects ! ! So numerous are ifae modem ramifications of the fiew ancient and 
mateinal to^es of tte primitive or parental tribes, Out of whom empires 
new colonies issaed to plant new difilecti on new shores. 
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A Sequel to Sir W. Drummaiid’s 

Bochart, in his Sacred Geography, VoL i. p. 721. says: 
lidem [sc. versus] quantum licuit ad Hebrscam, aut Syram 
formam expressi.” 

jTit ToaD' m .1 

: »pc!j? onnma rr^ita = laro oba '3 •» 

: '/11331 ny T 'a rupTis^ 

. . Dn/ni2«53i a>Ti^ orhtf an rma 
lonaTajM iVt ’nw ntn jto moa 4 
bsvh onra® ‘''m n» bsa Dia rw rw .r. 
o'^jpuaDTWK rro t3p3 DD u tw •? 

uttru r>m pin nra wn '/lun ornn •« 

: on nat^ n^w«n i"? 'a ly a'a •» 

•• owi*? naja dm !»«»m lan ; M3M yvi n Mia •<» 

• The same as corrected by Bochart. 

N'yth alonim valonuth sicorath jismacon sith 
Chy-mlachai jythmu mitslia mittebariim ischi 
Lipliorcaneth yth benUtli jad adi ubinuthai 
Binia rob syllohom alonim ubymisyrtohom, ‘ 

Bytlym motli ynoth otlii helcch Antidamarchon 
Ys sideli ; Briqi ty£el yth chili schontem liphul. 

* IJth bin imys dibur thim nocuth nu’Agorastocles 
Ythem aneti hy chyr saely choc, sith naso. 

Binni id chi luhilli gubylim lasibit thym 
Body aly thera ynn’ ynnu yss’ immoncor lu sim. 

Eorum versus ferh ad x^erbum, 

Rogo decs et deas qui hanc regionem tuentur, 

Ut consilia mea compleantur, prospenim sit ez ductu eomm 
ncgotium meum. ^ 

Adliberationem filii mei a manu prxdonis, et filianim mearum. 

Dii (inquam id praestent) per spiritum multum qui est in ipsis et 
per providentiam suam. 

Ante cbitum diversari apud me solebat Antidamarcus 
Vir mthi familiaris; sed is eomm costibus junctus est, quomm 
habitatio est in caligine. 

Filium oonstans >fama est ibi fixisse sedem, Agorastoclem 
;(fiOiQine) 

faospitii inei est tabula scnlpta, cujus sculptura est Deus 
mens: Idfero. 

.Indicavit mihi testis eum habitare la his finibus. 

isVenit aliquis per portsun fianc : ecbe eum | rqg^boi npaquid'hoverit 

i . nomen? (Agorastoclts.) ^ 
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Bemarks on an InmipHon, 

Minsheu says, in the Proeme to his Spanish Grammar, at 
the end of the Dictionary ; ** Spanish is a speech whereof in 
times past (in Spaine) there has been fower kinds used i the first 
and ancientest is the Biskaine, which was the speech of the 
province of Biskay and Navarre ; it hath hk original from the 
, Caldean toongy as the learned in them both affirmed to whom 
it plainly appeereth that this is of the greatest antiquitie.” 

Let the reader compare Parldiurst's Chaldee Grammar with 
the one of the Biscayan tongue, (for, as Pinkerton says, a 
syntax, and a grammatical structure, is the only point in which 
two languages, supposed to -be similar, cah be compared,) and 
he will instantly admit that Minsheu is in no error. 

3. In Megiserus’ Lord’s Prayers die affinity between the 
Welsh and the Biscayan is yet more apparent : to prove 
this (into which idea Sir W. Drummond seems to fall, by 
quoting a similar << opinion of Lluyd, [in p. 913. of the 
Journal] who has reckoned it among the Celtic Dialects,”) any 
reader needs only to compare the following pater-nosters in the 
two tongues taken from the Bibles, and he will find either some 
similarity in the words, oi^some affinity in the grammars. 


From Chamberlayne^s Edition of the Pater-nosters. 


CnntainicaHylo eomnviini, ’ Welsh, 

Gurc aita kcrii^tan car£n. Eyen taad rhyvm wy tyn y neofoedodd* 


1 . I ranctidca 

t erabilledi saifidnqui qore jceoa 

2. ethorbedi ^.iire errcssuiiia 
e^inbedi <:urc borondalea ^cni’an 

bccala liirre an ere 

4. emaiidieqaqucu egun gure cquuo- 
rozco oguia 

3. eta barkliadietcagiitcii giire ^orrac 

gucere gnre cordunei barkhat- 
cendiotcagiiten becala 

6. eta ezgait<*atcu ntc tentacionetao 

erort ceral 

7. aitcitic begpir agaitcal^a gaitc 

gucietaric 


1. santeiddier yr hemTB tau; 

1>. de vedy dymas dau ; 

3. gnueler dy wpllys arryddayar mbgis 

agyn y nefi 

4. eyn barn beunydda vid dyro inni- 

heddivD : . 

5. amiuadden yniiycyn deledionymcgis 

agi nadclevu in deltMl vvir niiiaw j 

6. agna dionrys ni in brofedigacUi : 

7. uamyn gvvarediii rliag drug. 



have no gcaflm or cases....Basqae Grammar bj a native, Llarramedi. 
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Benuirhs on an hucription. 



I omit his declension, asbeing similar to theabore, of his pronouns possessive, relative and indefinite, and of the pronouns thou, ye } 
A117 Welsh Grammar may be compared with the Basque ; Gwen is the best and the latest. 
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A Sequel to Sii;W. Drummond’s 

A second Exemplar of Biscaiana> sive Cantabrica in the 

Fater-nosterSy {mblished in 1700. London. 

. - < 
From Wilkins^ n.45. — ^fromMegiserus 31. — from Reuterus n.20. 

Gure aita crrve tan aicena> • 

1. aanctifica liedi hire icena. 

2. €t boa bt'di hire rehnina. 

. 3. e guin bedi hire voxondatca cervan be cala lurrean ere. 

4. gare egnncco Ogiiia igiiv egtin: ^ > 

a. eta quitta Jetragiie gnre cozrac : nola gnrre gOare coaduney 

«{uittatzciT baitra vrgu. 

5. eta ezgai zalasar eracitenta tenbitione tan. 
baima.delibza goitaac'gaich totic. 

I now proceed to the elegant Essay of Sir W. Drummond : 
he saysy jin p. 910. << The dialects spoken by nations said to be 
' c, appear to be very unlike to each other ; a Welshman 
\ js me his Cimreach, a Briton his Armorky a Biscayan his 
hoigue ; but among these I can find little resemblance as written 
languages ; perhaps this may result from the different ortho- 
graphy adopted in different places.” It results from a trivial 
difference in the grammatical structure of the Welsh and the 
Basque ; as is proved by the above juxta-position of the Pater- 
noster in each language, and may be more ascertained by 
viewing their difierent numerals, or their very similar 
grammars. Sir William says, in p. 912. " With respect to 
the Celtiberians, I am inclined to believe that they were 
descended from the Celts, and the Iberians ; the latter probably 
migrated from their country, which was called Iberia, and 
which was situated between Ac Caspian Sea and the Euxine ; 
and haridg passed through Thrace, Germany, and Gaul, finally 
settled id" the North of Spain, where they became gradually 
intermixed ivith the Celts, whom I suppose to have been the 
<>riginal inhabitants.” It is with pleasure I agree with this 
position, that the Basque has a resemblance to the Asiatic 
Iberian; and I add> that the resemblance arises from the 
txoo-fold colonization of the West and North of Spain — Ist. by 
the tpolchian Iberians, who appear, from the very words of 
2teii^6tus, to have been settlers from Egypt, in the* immensely 
IB^ote age of Sesostrisi and who continued to speak even in 
the language of Egypt-*-2(L by therearliest ]l^uri,> or 
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Bemarhs on an Inscription* 

the Medi and Fersx of Sallust, in his preface to the Jugurthine 
war, who emigrated across the Straits of Gibraltar to Gades, 
(as I have attempted to prove that they emigrated, in my notes 
upon passages explanatory of the poem of A\'ienus, or of* 
Himilco.) 

Sir William says, in p. 912. « Strabo states, that there were 

various languages spoken in Spain: thus tlie Ccltibcriaus 

had a language of their own; this may, indeed, be inferred 
from Martial, (1. 4. £p. />5). 

Nos Cc'!ti5 ct cx Iberis, 

' . Nostra noinina duriom tend 

Grato nn^pudeat ri'terre versu : 

This language ought, according to the statement which I have 
made, to have been mixed, partaking partly of the Celltc, and 
partly of the Iberian ; and many Ccltiberian words may, there- 
fore, be found in the Cantabrian, which is still spoken in Biscay, 
and wl'.ich Lluyd has reckoned among the Celtic dialects : the 
Cantabrian tongue appears to have been considered by the 
Romans as peculiarly harsh and barbarous : Cantabriorum 
alitjuol pupuii, says Mela, amncsqne mnt : sed quorum nomina 
nostro ore concip ncqueunt ; but however rude the Celtic spoken 
in Spain may have been, it could hardly have been improved by 
jan intermixture with the SCYTHIAN,spoken on the borders of 
the oriental Iberus, and among the rocks of Caucasus.’’ I must 
' differ from Sir William in his using the word * Scythian,’ and 1 
would substitute for it the < Khathcan.’ Now in theBasque pater- 
noster I see much resemblance to many Gothic words (which in 
Dr. Vincent’s l)issertations is proved to be the same tongue as the 
Khathean, or East Scythic ;) it also has an oriental air, and an He- 
braic form of Grammar , Whence has it risen ?From these sources. 
The Colchians and Iberi emigrated from Egypt ; the Samaritans 
in the Polyglott from the neighbouring Media and Partliia; 
* Wilkinson’s people of Caucasus' gives us one of their dialects, 
which is the Pehlavi, or long-lost Persian of the classics ; and 
Sir W. Jones assigns to one stem and root the Coptic •and 
Chaldee. Hence the Basque, very probably, has already been 
explamed by the scholars, equally skilful in that and the 
Hebrew. 

The foUowinc Dassacre from Chamberlavne’s Pater-nosters. 
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p. 27. in Dissertatio Philological will both explain Sir W. 
Drummond’s Essays and confirm my remarks above : ** Unde 
’incogniti veterum Hispanorum et Hetruscorum charactercs orti 
€int^ non constat 5 ex oriente (an per Phccnices ?) profluxisse 
suspicio est.” (p. 24.) Linguse Punicse specimen in Plauti 
Menaechmis extat: Josephus Scaliger agnovit Punica Latinis 
reddis et nonnullam liiigux lucem attulit; promovit Thomas. 
Reinesius, vir magnae doctrinx in lingux Punicx l(TT6goviieyots : 
scd Samuel Bochartus maxime Scenam ill am Plautiiiam illus- 
travits et detexisse visus est binarui^ ibi liuguarum specimiiia 
extares et Punicx slve Phccnicix k Carthaginis conditoribus 
illatXy et Libycx vfetcris : sed in Europam transeamus : repc- 
riuntur in Hispania nummi non paucij characteres veterum 
Hispan<nrum prxferentcs, quibus scilicet usi erant^ antcquam i 
Carthaginiensibus et Romanis subigerentur, et quos aliquandiu 
sub Romanorum imperio retinuere : tales quosdam exhibuit 
Antonius Augustinus j plures ndstris fere temporibus Johannes 
de Lastanosa, vir non vulgaris inter Hispanos doctrinx^ libello 
proprio in earn rem edito protulit : sed magnum eorum nume- 
rum habet Cl. BaryuSj vir insignis, et diu apud Hispalim Batavx 
nationis Consul : cum autem et non raro reperiantur nummi 
signati eisdem figuris nunc LatinaSi nunc Hispanicas notas 
prxferentibusj et vocabula interdum sint nomina propria 
hominum aut locorum^ non desperem, aliquando vetcris Scrip* 
turx Hispanicx Alphabetum inde constitui posse : frustra fuere 
qui Runicos Characteres in Hispanicis quxsivere, quasi Gothi 
intulissent, longd enim vetustiores sunt hi nummi Gothorum 
irruptionibus : ipsam^ linguam veterum Hispahorum Biscain® 
vel Basconig® similem fuisse credibile est, qux sese in asperri- 
lAis montibus contra Romanos^ GothoSi Saracenosi tueri 
jfotuit : et credibile est haiic linguam etiani se non nihil per 
vicinam GalHam, Aquitanicam scilicet et Narbonensem diffu^ 
dissey sed k Celtic^ i« e. Gallica veterey et Gcrmanica longe 
||||er 8 am esse apparet. 

^^^ 4 > 6 sim in Italic reperiunturinscriptionesy charactere Hetrusco : 

^fCrxcis Eteris Gallos vjeteres passim usos constat — Una olim 
magna gens ante historiarum memoriam a Tanai Danubio et 
veniens per Gelmaniam et Galliam se diffudisse vide- 
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tur, sdssaque fult in dialectes, quae locorum distantia admistis- 
que aliis populis in divcrsasj ut fit, linguas abiere, et pars 
migrantlum a Danubio etThraciaperGraeciam septentrionalem, 
per Alpcs, per Pyrenaeos montes transieruiit. Gentes enim, 
(etsi contradicat Tacitus) terr^ facillime, mari difficulter et 
serius prop^tgabantur ; cum navigandi ars Serb innotuerit.’’ 

I shall continue this imperfect sequel in the next Number, 
and refer any scholar, who reads the Spanish, to a short chapter 
on the Basque, in Mariana’s History of Spain, in the Ist book 
and the 5th cliaptcr ; but the classical parts in it have in a 
great measure been anticipated by Sir W. D. 


, BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SlRj 

The most probable interpretation of tliat difiicult 
passage, the 10th verse of the 2d chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which has for so many years exercised the 
ingenuity of Biblical commentators, is given by Dr. Harwood ; ■ 
who says in his « Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of 
the New Testament,” (vol. i. p. 298.) : « For this cause ought 

the woman to have a veil on her head^ because of the angeli* 

or as it ought to have been translated, because of the messengef's, 
or sjtiesf whom their Pagan adversaries sent to observe tlie 


* This inteipretation may be traced to some Commentators before Dr. 
Harwood. Editor. 

* This is Ibe meaning of rtyyrXof in almost every Greek wriler, particularly 
in iEschylus; Sophocles, and Euripides : »yycXoc signities messenger in Acte 
xji. 15. “ And, as Peter knocked at Uie door of the gate, a damsel came to 
hearken ; and when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the gate for 
gladness, but ran in ; and told how Peter stood before the gate ; And^cy 
said to her, Thou art mad ; but she constantly affirmed that it was even so : 
Ihcn’said tliey, It is his angel:” a strange version! It ought to have been 
rendered, liU a messenger from him. The spies, whom Joshua sent, are 
called by St James, AyyfXow;, ii. *5, 
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ChijldanS) and to detect and expose any faults and iniprudences 
they might happily discover : this circumstance, the ever-Aivakeful 
vigilance of the Heathens to descry any thing Criihinal and 
immoral in their conduct, in order to"^calumniate and viHy their 
religion, occasioned many important and pathetic admdnitions 
from the Apostles to the primitive Christiansi << to abstain from 
all appearance of evil — ^to walk honestly towards them who were 
without/’ that is, « out of the pale of the church — to give no 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully” — to watch* 
over their conduct with an unremitting vigilance, that thoSft- 
of the contrary party might be ashamed, having no evil” jus!^ 
to say of them, or publicly allege against them : hence St. Peter 
thus exhorts the Christians, << Be sober, be vigilant, for your 
advetsa^, the false accuser, goes about like a raging lion, in 
solicitous quest of any of you, whose reputation he iQight tear 
in pieces.” Thus also St. James, << Resist the false accuser”— 
by a life agreeable to the Gospel ; defeat his designs to calum- 
niate and traduce your characters— and when he secs nothing 
criminal in you, he mil fy from yofu.^ and for ever desist from 
his insidious attempts to fix a note of infamy on your virtue. 
When the eyes of a malignant, censorious world, were all 
turned upon the Christians, when they were disposed to credit 
every calumny that was fixed upon* therh,' how absurd and 
impossible soever; and when not merely the sword of the 
magistratCy abetted by the hierarchyy was unsheathed against 
them, but spies were continually penetrating into their ptMie 
assemblies, zrA private meetings, to discover any diing obnoxt- 
V ous and reprehensible in their worship or conduct, it w'as pecu- 
' liarly incumbent upon them to maintain an inviolable sanctity of 
manners, and to make it their study to furnish no occation to 
their adversaries, by any one opem or secret immorality, either 
to asperse their charactety or calumniate their religion . — 
" Hence,” continues Dr. Harwood, in a note, << St. Paul» 
among other directiblns to Timothy, about the conduct and 

: r : J 

^ As for example^ of eating children, of ivorshipping an ass, of worahip- 
plBg the T» a'joM, of sacrificing infiuits, of sOdomical practices, Ac. See 
Vipiicins Felix,' p. 55. JOeeis. and Justin lAurtyr, Athenagorai^ Tor- 
toUiai^ • * 
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character of a Irishqp, or pastOTf saya, that he, who sttstains ibh 
sacred office, must not be a nooieef a raw, ignorant, illiterate 
person* lest being inflated with insolenqe and pride, he fall 
into the condemnation of the calumniator, expose himself to the 
censure of those, who arc eager to pick up any tiling to revile 
the Christian religion, and reproach its professors : moreover, 
says he, he must have a good report of them which are without^ 
lest he fall into the reproach and snare of the slanderer } tliat is, 
he ought to be a person, whose amiable virtuous character is 
attested by unconverted heathens, lest, otherwise, he should give 
tod much occasion to the satire and reproaches of the enemies 
of Christianity.” 1 Tim. c. iii. 6. 7. 

In the 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th Numbers of your useful work, 
are some remarks upon tliis obscure passage ; but 1 must confess, 
that the observations of your correspondents are by no means 
satisfactory: it will aflbrd to me great pleasure, if Dr. 
Harwood^s ingenious interpretation of it, which does not seem 
to have been sufllciently noticed in this controversy, should meet 
with their approbation.* I think that I remember to have seen, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, some interpretations of it, to 
which I refer your correspondents. 

, Your’s, &c. 

B. 

June 2. 1811. 


ON THE 

ORIGINALITY OF THE CLASSIC WRITERS. 


Tj|ie modems, I confess, have borrowed both tlie varieties of s{yle, 
and the diversities of subject, history, poetry, whether epic, dramatic, 
pastoral, or lyrics satim, ethics, biography, topographical description, 
or even the art of criticism, from the sincient datms, A new 
inquiry arises : are classics originals, or copyists, from models 
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yet more ancient ? from the authors of Egypt, Israel, Canaan, 
Syria, Persia, and India? Fortunately for the decision of this 
question.^»r voluminous classical authors remain, who confess the 
fact, that the earliest poets and historians, astronomers and sages, 
of Ionia, with the earliest architects, painters, and statuaries, of 
Greece, imported their science, art, and style, from venerable Egypt, 
Chaldea, Israel, and Syria. 1st. Lycurgus discovered the ballads 
of Homer *ih his travels in Crete : the separate ballads were marked 
with their separate titles : the portions which we denominate books, 
are, by Aristotle, quoted under tliese old titles ; “ The Wrath of 
Achilles,*' ‘‘ The Valor of Diomede;*' it was a late editor who 
collected the vrhole into onle poem, and divided tliem into books. 
Maepherson, witliout success, has attempted to compound the 
separate Irish ballads of Ossian into a continued poem. 

Hoxlier, remote as his real age appears to a modem critic, was 
not the earlipst writer on the wai s of Troy ; Aristotle, in his Poetic, 
remarks, that « a little Iliad’* preceded his grander work’ : Hero- 
dotus, in his first tliree pages, has recorded tlie genealogy of the 
family of Priam, from Persian poets, and Egyptian and Tyrian 
annalists, widi numerous facts cn their wars, which Homer lias only 
abbreviated. To my utter astonishment, in the 5th, Cth, and 7th 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches^ the Tale nf Troy is given from 
the Sanscrit authors^ and some of its episodes are laid, as Flomcr 
himself has laid them, in Egypt, If from one epic poem w'e mov^ 
to the next in the order of time, the same Sanscrit authors record 
die Argonautic voyage, and the name of Jason. Herodotus 
discovered traditions of Jason in the authors of Egypt. The same 
Indoo audic)rs deliver narratives, similar to the Grecian writers of 
tragedy f on Labdacus and Laius, on CEdipu^ and the Theban war : 
these ancient kings are plainly named, ■ 

That the structure, or at least the fundamental and component 
materials, of an epic poem, (for Aristotle first laid out the rides of the 
eposi^ VAS invented at an earlier period in India, and Canaan, and 
Egypt, than in Ionia, the country of Homer, we possess the decisive 
attestation of history, sacred and profane. We mentioned above, 
that xhe pre^nt books of Homer were primarily ballads : now not 
memly the patriarchs, Moses and Job, were anterior to Homer, but 
Isiuah^and Eeekiel. % 

In the book of Genesis are many inspired, in Exodus many mili- 
tary, songs ; in Job a regulated drama, with a prologue and epilogue 
in piose, and the intenliediate dialogue. In Eccl^astes, a simdar 
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drama, of a moralising nature, is to be traced. In the Sanscrit is a 
poem, which is partly etliical, and in part martial, the Bhagavat 
Gheesa. In Isaiah and Ezekiel, the major p^ of the prophecies 
are epic and military descriptions ; many chapters were collected 
into a series of poems by Dr. Young, the author of the Night 
ThmghtSf and in that form they resembled the battles of Homer, 
and the rage of Ossian. That the same epic style of writing was 
known and invented in ages prior to Homer, we obviously dis- 
cover from a perusal of the Maha~Baarat, or Great War, a 
Sanscrit poem, die date of which is contained in one of the Vedas, 
and that date ascends to the 20th century before Christ ! 

’A second proof arises from a passage, which we may call « the 
Prophecy of the king Nebuchadnezzar,*' and W'hich is pi*eserved in 
a Greek historian of Persia^ as translated from the Persic tongue : 
the very idiom is oriental. Josephus and Eusebius quote thb words. 

Herodotus also mentions that it was the custom of the Easterns to 
advance to battle, singing die poems of their ancestors, and their 
feats in arms. The Book of Kings, of Esther, and of Daniel, 
and Herodotus and Diodorus, appeal widi confidence to the annals 
of Tyre and Persia ; nay, Josephus, Eusebius, and Diodorus, quote 
largely from the Greek translators of such Tjrrian, Coptic, Syriac, 
Persian, and even Indoo historians I 

This collation of facts clearly indicates, that Homer and Ionia, 
Thucydides and Greece, possessed Eastern models, which they 
imitated in their poetry and their histories. 

2. Lyric poetry, which Pindar raised into esteem, and carried to 
its highest state, saw examples in the Odes of Moses, David, and 
the Prophets ; *in the writings of many Syrians and Persians, whom 
Plato highly commends ; and of the Egyptians, with whom Homer, 
Lycurgus, Soloii, Pythagoras, and Plato^ spent years of familiarity, 
and of improvement. The Bridsh collectors of Sanscrit works 
have detected Sanscrit odes of an indisputable antiquity, and of au 
age antecedent to Homer and Pindar. 

The mysteries of Bacchus, of Isis and Osiris, and of Cybele, 
are known to have been introduced during the barbarous age prior 
to the founding of Thebes, into Greece, frqpi India, Egypt, and 
Asia ; in these many lyric ode^ were sung ; the primitive words, as 
Herodotus and Wilfbr4 report with truth, are, in part, pT^sefVed, 
and are translated in the Asiatic Researches, as purely Sai^scrit 
phrases. 

Several tragedies, comedies, and pasi^oral poems are, in our 
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age, traslat^ from tfaet, Sanscrit, of a date far anterior to 
Alexander^ and even to Sn^hoclest, Euripides, ^iEschyJas, Menan* 
der, and Aristophanes. ' - ' , 

* The amusement of the theatre, Herodotus and Diodorus observe, 
pq>iilar and fashionable in Persia; Plato* repeatedly notices 
the fabular drama of the Syrians. 

That biography originated early in Palestine, Israel, Syria, 
Egypt, Chq^dca, Persia, and India, (while it slowly introduced 
itself into Greece in the age of Plutarch, iElian, and Diogenes'" 
Laertius,) is apparent from the oriental authors quoted* by the 
judges of Israel, by Diogenes Laertius, by Diodorus, by Pliny, ' 
the ^Naturalist, by Josephus and Eusebius. TuUy, in his book, De 
Claris Oratoribus, trices the progress of style from the Asiaticum 
tumidum, &c. fe the lonians, and thence to the simple Attic. 

Tha^i^c science of ethic, or moral philosophy, was copied by the 
Greeks ^om the Easterns, we read in the honorable confession of 
their mohlear 'ed authors. Diogenes Laertius asserts, that Thdes 
was of Syrian race, and that the seven sages his contemporaries, 
derived tlteir Jutowledge from a Phcenician sonnce : Plato owns his 
vast obligations to Syriac books : Pythagoras boasted of his 
acquisitions from the Brachmans, the Magi, and the Egyptians. 
The gcoginpliy, die astronomy, the mythology, the heroic virtues, 
and heroic vices, of Homer, appear to every oriental scholar of 
Punic derivation. But the strongest authority on which we 
build this opinion, is a chapter in Diodorus, in which he delineates 
this fact, and the above remarkable circumst:inces : the opinions of 
the Epicureans, of the Stoics, and of the Peripatetics, are, in our 
times, found minutely in the above Indoo poem, the MaJia* 
JBaarfxt i and even the logic of Aristotle is verbally translated 
from one of the Sanscrit Vedas, which were written 2000 years 
before die Christian era I Sir Wm. Jones detected diese points of • 
coincidence, and naturally suspected, that ♦Alexander the Great, 
or his attendant Greek Philosophers, had imparted the system of 
logic to Aristotle, ufro published it as an original invention. 

Noiy the reader will admit, that a system so complex and so 
perfect, so novel, and yet so extensive and universal in its pow^s 
of application, could *not have been the work of a few years : for 
it j^des the three works of -that great mastex, his Poetic, 
Muac, and Logic. Yet Socrates, and Plato, his teacher, knew-', 
iieidl^ Its terms nor its modes of infinite subdivision. D« Laertius, 
tr^s the slow growth of Grecian astrofoomy, asa^ no such 
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gtauiiul Improvement to logic, tn the above '«Vedav m 
certainlv niore smcietit than the conqneits by Alexander^' and 
which lf^ largely quoted by Plutarch in the very words that . 
conqueror’s captains^ that system is matured and * complete^ 
Hei^ottts had coniessed, ' that the Indoos were the wisest, of^ 
nations; and Alexander’s generals, quoted by Strabo and by 
Plutarch, give us ample specimens of Indian ethics, as very amilat 
to the Grecian. 'From Diogenes Laertius we learn, that the earfy 
moralists of Greece borrowed with freedom from the moralising 
sages of Phoenicia and Syria ; and from the lives of Py^lagorak 
and Plato, as frilly from the dogmas of the sacred writers of 
Israel. 

The Voyages of Ulysses, and of Jason, are proved above to 
have been copied, and probably embellished, from similar poemS 
on men of similar name, in the oldest Coptic ; for similar romances 
have been lately translated from the Sanscrit languaj^*' The real 
Voyages of Hanno to (Sierra l,eona) the centre rf the African 
shore; and of Himilco to the ports (of Prussia) of the land of 
Amber, beyond the tin-islands; and die Cimbrian Chersonese, are 
still preserved : they are translations from the Phoenician tongue. 
Prior to Homer, and to Herodotus, that oommercial people had 
published such tours to distant countries ; and fn>m such autho- 
rities Herodotus was inspired with an enthusiatic love for topo- 
graphy, Diodorus compUed his minuter and antiquarian book, 
Pliny, the Naturalist, drew his materials for his ponderous volume^ 
and Strabo for his accurate geography. 

Herodotus, who lived nearly 400 years before Christ, roundly 
asserts, that Homer lived 400 years before his age, and no 
more.’* Troo difficulties vill hence arise to any reflecting mind. 
By what means had the Greek language, in the era of Homer, 
deviated so exceedingly in its grammar, and in its words, from the 
Hebrew, or coeval Eastern Grammar, and words i In the themat 
indeed, of many hundred Hebrew and Greek termst a coincidenqs 
both of sense and of sound is discoverable ; but in mdby thousimd 
expressions in the two languages, the utmost discrepancy,, and the 
widest difference, it must admitted, arOi visible. The very 
character of the two speeches is opposite. The Greek loves vowels^ 
the Hebrew consonants ; the former is smooth and harmonious, ffce 
latter rough and guttural : the Hebrew graznmar is simple, shorti 
imperfect ; it contains only three tenses, its jhoT^ns admit no caseSf 
its participles are indeclinable, its adjectives admit the dutinction 
VoL. IV. No. VIII. . B 
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of genders, but not of cases. The Greek grammar, how cbmplkate 
is it, even when we have acquired that of its dialect, the Latin. 

Hence we must infer, that the earliest Greeks were t^e rude 
savages, (prior to Homer) whom Tlrucydides, in his first book, and 
Diodorus describe ; that they formed a new language, and forgot 
the oriental idiom and grammar ; that as nunie^'ous torgues are 
always invented by petty hordes of barbarians, (of which fact we 
see the examples, in awr age, ui ilic Indian tribes of America, in 
the Negro clans of Africa, in the Mountaineer sects of the farther 
India) sb the oral speeches of Phrygia,. Thrace, and Greece, 
partly agreed, and partly varied; but that at length a colony of 
Phoenicians settledc at Thebes, and of Egyptians at Athens, who 
imported lett^s, writing, and books, and oriental W'ords; and a 
hok of poets, mixing the words of each Grecian state, as the 
of R&mance mixed the I'rovengal with the Tascan and Catalan ; 
and like the early Arabians of Job’s time, combining into one 
book, not one grammar, lOQ dialects ; poured from Thrace the 
Thoniiaan mythology, and the solemn rites. Homer succeeded to 
the fame, and improved upon the improvements of these bards. 
His ballads were composed in a loftier and a smoother strain, the 
use of aU the provinciilJ terminations, or the dialects, gave a variety 
to the cadence, and to the grammar of his verse ; his genius, 
martial, and romantic in the Iliad, chivalrous, adventurous, and 
picturesque in his Odyssey, not merely was adapted to an age 
emerging from gross manners, but raised the human mind and* 
the character of his coevals, to aspire after the highest virtues. 
Herodotus was a Hojxier in a more enlightened age, and Socra* 
tes was" a similar luminary in moral philosophy. Still, however, 
ipy second difficulty remains unresolved : Whence gained Homer 
this excellence of style and of sentiment ? * E. 
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'QMIfftliara, p. 44. t. 9. the two lines 

T» It a. ^foS, 

mKvi i xuvoipSf 

.IBk said not but if we considiw die first foot as con* 

a ficened in the iinf, or second part of it, and as admit* 
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ting there three or four times indifferently,, tl^ere is .end of 
all d*ifficulty. The verse is dimeter catalectic. The first foot 
consilting of three times in and of either three or four 

times in the and the second foot consisting of three times 
inthea^o'<f,and having a catalectic .1 would scan it accord- 

ing to its erifjLM, or times, in this manner >— 


3 : 3 or 4| 

I T^ov re 
fry^v6* • axovo-| 


3 t 
grdjSr-j ou 


There is certainly much less difference between the two last 
lines, than there is between the. two following, which neverthe-. 
less Dr. Burney allows, and very properly aUows, to be corre- 
spondent in metre. 


^QopoOs £v dilirdMfjLMy (r^i'v «• 


On these lines. Dr. Burney observes very ^sensibly, metrum 
metro respondet, non syllabx syllaba. He considers the lines as 
consisting of two dochmiacs, but as I have not been taught by 
Cicero or Quintiliau to consider any foot as a dochmiac, but 
what consists of an antispastic, and a long syllable, such as * 
amicos tenes, I shall not scan these verses as dochmiacs, and 
thus break them in the middle, but shall consider the rhythm 
as running, and continued to the end. 

I perfectly agree with Dr. Burney, that the two lines in 
question correspond, but here that licence is found in two feet 
in the same line, which ' in the other instances has occurred only 
in one foot. Lwill now scan these lines after my own manner, 
paying regard to the times only of the component feet, and none 
at all to their names at present. 

I say then, that these lines are trimeter brachypatalectic j die 
ffrst and second feet having their apeif, or first part, fixed, and 
determined to three times, but their Ssa-ig, or second part, variable, 
that is, consisting of three or four times, indifierently, acmding 
to the scale following. 


4pets 

3 

VKTp^ 

▲a:*...':. 


; $sirt$ 

Spetg 

Hetg 

: 3 or 4 

3 

3 or 4 

• aiv Xd- 

yuy 5o- 

flWV 

L ev SST- 

^ • 

gf' gyg*. 
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A pas^ (br daduniaes has induced Dr. Bumej^ in the ftj- 
lewing pxample, to awn^ the metre by the introduction of two 
superfluous times. ' ' . 

In Agamemnon, p. 18. ▼. 5. 

Bfirois ifavimi yig' eacj^^fiSirrs 

Snitdnt rt xi/Ji/rgagoS ^uXax«y. 

I consider these lines as trimeter brachjcataiectic, rmtUring 
of one foot, having andgirif of three or four times, and a tir if of 
three times only, and of another foot having an ip of three 
times only, and a iirif of three times only, and of part of a 
diird foot of three tiipes also, according to t^ wqle . 

'ilpffis ; js«f ''Apnf ; ten} 

s or * : I s : s s 

BfOTiff I ifivv- vu ye£g ; ai'rp^go- ftsri'; 

Sxlitant : nitiXK- Cxfo- ; pm ^S- Jiaxiiv. 

The second line has already one time by licence more than 
rile first, but insert, as Dr. Burney suggests, rsu before niy^nst 
and you have then three supernumerary times in the second line, 
which would destroy the metre according to my apprehenuon 
of it, although all these- supernumerary times, and even more, 
might be absorbed by modern dochmiacs, for I confess I scarcely 
know wlm may not be performed by their agency.— They are 
so convenient, that every boy, who composed in them, migh, 
have said with Ovid, and without much boasting, 

SpODte sat BumcrM carmen veniebat ad qrfy,, 

£t quod tentabom dicere versus erat. 

In Eumcnidesg p. 16. v. 4, the lines 

waXXiCxm Sf wivKsoVf 

Zeitg ydp eLlfutriaraye^f 

are s^ not to correspond. They are, however, as regular and 

coiwonlant, as the preceding examples. These verses are dime- 
ter hreehycatalecric, and may be scanned as follows : 

“iifrif Itnf 

. S or4 j S 4 

wdKKm-. : Kw $f irigrAdiy 

Zwf yigi uful- i^Sytff 

♦ pew. tf ifSgmfiStSi 
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These lines may he thus scanned : 

**Ag<ris I tfsVif . \'Apa‘t$ J 

3 : 3 or 4 3 : 

/toy 8f I ^a/trira - I lav 
;^ouyT^ r- ; i- 

Not to fatigue the reader’s patience^ with endless repetitions» 
1 will content myself with observing, that the line in the Sup* 
plices, p. 12. V. 4. 

3 3or4 3 3 

, t£v r ofyov | ^r/to* J yroiy, 

may be reconciled with the antistrophic . 

3 3 or4 3 3. 

lutTTFU- I gafiou» | Xofo-r I ^pivTv, 

and the next line, 

3 or 4 3 3 or 4 3 

^fjJvov I avw I I 

may be as well reconciled to 

3 or 4 3 3 or 4 3 

xafir^l ayof- | oLv yoXry* 

Ib. p. 30^ 1. 4. 

3 3or4 3 

, ayo/t?- • vav r^r* | v^ov 

may be thus reconciled to 

3 3 or 4 3 

aVTi'-l rtvsTv | o/tof., 

Ib. p. 36. 1. 10. 

4 3 3or4 

XijToif : I If gig 

agrees well thus witli 

4 3 3 or 4 

OwT/poSo- • y^Toy | /» 

The u diphthong before a vowel is'Often made short by Ana* 
creon, as in the colon, 'Eyi 8* out* iv ’^/taXdsrijf, but I am not 
prepared to say, whether such a usage is common in .fscbylus* 
Dr. Burney, I know, considers the ai in Ixra/ou short, m the 
verse Ixra/ou xAroj, in the Supplices, p-^24. v. S. inteudedl as an 
antistrophic to ly ^ short Syllable, in the penult* 
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ima of Uraiou} although it would mak« ^fect metre, is not 
necessary, as has been proved, I think, by a number of ^xam* 
pies* * 

Ib* p. 56. V. 7. , deViff 

8 3 or 4 3 . 

S4. 

, ir^fv la, • • fxTO- | gog /3<- • 
divided as liere, corresponds with 

3 3or4 3 
rfv* afL^* I aurag | sri' »®- J ^ov. 

And ibid. 8 c^r 4 3 3 4' 

xap^T- • af y«- | xo- • gijtrar 
. 3or4 S 3 4 

T?/xv« ; y£fi,ou I ^ar >.w- • riigta. 

1 have thus endeavoured to^iefend some present readings, arid 
to show that they are consistent^ if not with perfect metre, at 
Ikast with allowed, metre. I need hardly add, that the other 
Tragic Poets use tlie same licence. One instance may suffice 
from Euripides, Hec. Pors. Ed. p. 470. ^ Tirav^v ytvgdv is antis-* 
trophised by lovXa Arx-oyo-’ ''Atriav- 479. 

Here 1 might flatter myself, that I had said'endugh to con- 
vince some, and to stagger most men ; but as I am sensible, that 
I am combating received and settled opinions, derived i&long 
succession from the neoteric and semi-barbarous Greek, He- 
phsestion \ arid which time and habit hate in a manner sancti- 
fied and canonised i I will venture to urge a few more topics in 
confirmation and illustration of my doctrine, at the risk even of 
being thought tedious beyond measure, and didactic hypercata^ 
lecticdllyi edm vrteres avias tibi de pulmone rcvello. 

t have endeavoured to show in my observations on Bumej^s 
Tratamen, that the difference of pne (nj/xeiov, or time in the 
proportion of two corresponding feet, does not vitiate the 
ihy^m, but is allowaft>le, and practised constantly. 1 will add, 
that jve need be the jess surprised at the existence of such a 
licence in compositions, like the chorus, for the most part 
since we find examples of ^similar liqence in 
»jmre and me/rscftl compositions. For instance, in the 
' Sapphics of Catullus, formed after the Griek model, we find 
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the fir^t foot consisting indiQefently of seven or six timesi an 
epitritus being substituted for a ditrochaeus. 


Arsis I Thesis 
3 : 3 or 4 

Oti- : ’umCa- 
Oti- ! o^xiil- 


Arsis : Thesis 
3 : 3 

tulle : tibi 

tas hi- • mlum- 


Arsis : 

3 : 

molest : umest, 
que aes- t tis. 


All that I require is, that the same indulgence, may be allowed 
to the rhythm of the Strophe and Antistrophe', w^ich here 
exists confessedly in metre. In the lambic metre, the eame 
liqence occurs in certain places, and equally without offence. 
In some lambics indeed, as we have seen before, evefy fooi% 
except the last, admits of this licence. Plautus, Phsedrus, and 
Terence, abound in examples of this easy, and negligent metre, 
which, but for this tic at the close, would be undistinguishable 
from loose and unbounded rhythm. Of a similar ri&ture with 
these free lambics, are the metres commonly called Eupolidean, 
Cratinean, and Sotadean, and thb Epionic. Those who wish to 
see how rnuch a very plain matter may be embarrassed, may 
consult Hephaestion (Gaisford’s Ed.yp. 104*. and Herman.de 
Metris, p. 378. I will endeavour to give here a more easy key , 
to them. 

The Epionic I consider as a licentious metre, tetrameter 
brdchycatalectic, and admitting a variety of feet in most places, 
except the last, which must be an Iamb, and the last' but one 
which mast be an Iamb, a trochee, or perhaps a - tribrach 


Thus 

Arsis 

Thecis Arsis 

Thesis 

Arsis 

Thesis 

Arsis 

S or 4 

4 3 or 4 

3 or 4 

3 or 4 

3 


(S JtaX- 

koAi wflt- 

ialfiw §^7!pGV T 

cr»y ?- 

A'Xe- 



cy; ES- 

^(r$x 

\v^v ds 

fiotXMv 

eCTel. 

ihi 

•ffpwTOv Oirip- 

iciy 

TCOV /- 


frotv. 

o!^ 

otJx av Ir/r OjXi- 

Xcov 

poi Tol- 


o'X8l» 

r- 

ti Suva- 

Tuipot teiSp' 

8i} riljv 

yvtt/xijy 

vpotexr 

iT8 

7oy, xai|/iii}Tj 

ftiiCov 1 

i^gdrrou- 

ea rjy- 


It appears from these examples, that the arsis of the first foot, 
the arsis and thesis of the second foot, and the arsis of die^ird 
fopt, admit either of 3 or 4 times indifferently, but'it seems'doubt- 
fttl whetltcr an Iamb be admissible, exisept in the first and two- 
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iMt phots d the verse. The two hat Unes art called^ by 
tioDi Cratinean ; but it is evident that they differ in nothing from 
the Epionic, except that they begin with a dactyb^^or, at 
Hephsestbn saysi with a choriambi and conclude with a 
Pi^ambic. I have, thereforei considered them together. 

The Sotadean metre has been considered by Hephasttion, 
(Gaisford’s Edition) p. 8i by Bentley ad Horat. Carm. S. 12. 1. 
and by Henoari. de Metrisi p. S83. as Ionic a majore. With 
the leave, however, of Hephsestion and his scholars, I shall 
consider the Sotadean verse as no such thing, but as another 
licentious metre, trimeter hypercaulectic, thus, 


Arsis I Thesis 
8or4< j 8 or 4 
i 

dyiai- A vfivfff- 
rnsru- |x?j<rxo- 
xa) ri ! fMi rap- 

I p /MVfiV 

flSvirAo^l d'lOf iv 
iff W 1 (TOVTOV 
* wff ire- I viiff 98- 

♦ 7<rov s- i ;^oo<riv 


Arsis I Thesis 
3 or 4 i 8 or 4 
xaTdj3i-| oviva 

Tolff I ieols 

friiv tel • to jxtyjT- 
oy fjLij I tfXffiy. 
ovx oT- : 8sy. 

I (ASgSiV 

el avvi- i p^fOfcjwT' 
X»y g- I jy, wXow 
auTfiuy I * 


Arsisf I Thesis 
3 or 4 : 3 

vdvTO- j trer^- 

«4* j ^stf , < 

roy co; I eXfltT- 
oy yip I ffoy eo*- 
njxsv I yipov- 
crjt^S I TO TrXsi- 
oy fl : TepiV- 
•9’iOff j irXeoy 
XaWo j papipi- 


fjv. 

Toy‘ 

Tiy. 

$ey. 

oy 

(TOf. 

y^y. 


In the 4th line I have struck out $e after ou, and in the last 
Una but one, xod after ^eiv for the sake of the metre, and with 
benefit to the sense, according to the rule of Horace, Quicquid 
praecipias, esto brevis. However, to the foyowing line I must 
take the liberty of prefixing xal, to make it metre. V. Herman, 
de Metris, p. 336. 

Ma) TQV I hih^O- | fwjjoy I Xijxoj | xareiot- I iri.rr | <rey. 

I will observe, by the bye, that the line dg vh^g Uxan 
wkovgrtog rXeoy afifbrds a clear instance of the nominative 
^ase put absolutely. It should seem, as if an iamb were 
excluded from both places in the first dipodia. I would now 
ask to what forced construction, to what arts and contrivances, 
to what inventions of new and unheard of monsters in ancient 
thysbm, such as I know what 4yaxXcopyoy, and Basis, and Ana^ 
aams^ the mere Ghimaeras of Hephaestion and others, are we 
compelled to reso^ in ordc^ to torture the preceding Sota^ 
dean verses into Ionics a majori? But if on the contrary we consi- 
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der them a ficentious description of mete, approxSmting to 
the unbounded nature of rhythm, and no mrhere bound and 
metrical, but in the close, there is an end at once of all mystery, 
there is no need of any subtlety, there is nothing in word more 
plain and easy. I am ready to admit that Terentianus hSaurus 
has imposed upon himself a striqt rule of metre in his imitation 
of the Sotadean verse, as will appear from the lines following, 
V. Gaisford's Hephaesdon, p. S24>. 


Arsis 

Thesis 

Arsis : Thesis 

Arsis {Thesis 


4 

4 

! 3 

8 1 3 


Non ver- 

sibus is- 

tud nuf 1 mero aut 

pedum, 1 coarct- 

ant 

Sed coh- 

tinuo 

carmi- | ne, quia 

pedes j gemel- 

fi 

Urgent 

brevtbus 

tot nu- 1 mero 

jugan* I do Ion. 

gas. 

ideir- 

cq voca- 

rivo- i lue- 

runtnw>| 

aw. 


Nothing can be more strict and bound, than this metre 
throughout, which is not only temporally exact, but temporally 
and syllabically, if we except the arsis of the third dipodia in 
the last line, where the trochee runt euv is substituted for the' 
i&mb, which prevails in the former lines. Otherwise, not only 
the times of each Arsis and Thesis would agree in tjieir sum and 
collective value, but the times of each syllable would also exactly 
antiphonise and correspond. 

If any person choose to consider this last line as Ionic i 
majorl, 1 have no quarrel with' him on that account, for this 
last line is certainly reducible into the rhythm Ionic a majori. 
But this granted to the last line, we must still, when we come 
to the third dipodia, make shipwreck of all the preceding lines, 
and must either abandon them to their fate, or seek refuge for 
them in the convenient and capacious haven of ' AyxK>Ji»iiavtv. 
Qiud te exeir.ta juvat spinis de pluribus una? 

I shall now pass to the Eupolidean metre. This is tetrameter 
catalectic, and has for its close a trochee and long syllable, as 
the Sotadean verse has on the contrary for its close an iamb 
and long syllable, as we have just seen. But this metre is moye 
strict and bound than the Sotadean iiT anodrer respect, for the 
Eupolidean liot only requires an undeviating re gularit y in its 
close, but an equal regularity also in its second dipodia, which 
always consists oi a choriamb, thu8«(Ari8tophane!s, Nubei^ 
514.) • 
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Jam 

iTbem 

Arsis ' 

; Them 

Arsis 

I'fhesU 

S or 4 

•s'oti 

3 

: s 

Sor4 

is or 4 , 


• MlLOm 

• w 

voif 9ca- 

IrigH 

sgos i- 

|r 

ToXl)- 

• »>) 

rhv Jii» 

: am- 

fl-ov, TOV 

1 



ns yd/? 

: 

aodx’ir- 

: 1)1' nm 



ttslIs 5* e- 

: Ttga 

TiS 



Arsis: 

\5t;0c- '’*fOvs 
avTflt *. fits. 

• xeTy) 

: TO. 


1 believe too^ that the Thesis* both of die first and third dipo* 
dia, requires either a spondee^ or trochee, and does not admit of 
an iamb ; but the examples of this metre are too few, and 
have been too cursorily examined by me, to enable me to speak 
decisively on the matter/ ‘ ^ 

Herman, de Metris, p. S79. makes sad work of this metre. 
He decides, that it consists of what he calls a basis, which 
means^if I understand him, a blank, expletive, and extra- 
metrical quantity, dien of a trochee or spondee, then of a cho- 
riamb, then of another base, then of another trochee or 
spondee, and lastly of a cretic* Had Herman taken less pains, 
he would probably have been more successful ; he digs under 
ground for that ore, which lies in this case very near the sur- 
face. He appears to me often fanciful, and sometimes metaphy- 
sical, and quite unintelligible. Great thanks however are due 
to him, as being the first, to my knowledge, who dared 
renounce Hephaestion,and his followers, and detect and expose 
their nonsense and absurdities. These writers certainly too 
long occupied exclusively the chair of sovereign authority in 
metrical matter, where from Hephsestion’s time to our own they 
delivered and redelivered their edicts with a sort of privileged 
and hereditary dulness, and << Tom the Secand reigned like 
Tom the First/’ Herman has succeeded in driving these from 
their station of pre-eminence, but with a zeal, which is thought 
to be characteristic of innovators and reformers, seems more 
determined to quit the beaten path, which he knows to be 
wrong, than prepared to point out and substitute a better. I 
cannot conceive thak his general view of metre is satisfactory, 
or reconcileable with ancient authorities. Stil^ his book is 


* Since this was written, I have consulted Gatsford's Hopliipstion, p. 3.58. 
where 1 iind the nature this metre explained vdtli great accuracy and 
judgment, « , ,> 
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ttxj yaluable, as a 'collection of varioas metres^ and is^ de* 
seryedljr esteemed by- every scholar. 

Here I would say something on the subject of the lodse and 
non^UAorate metres in Plautus, and Terence, and would 
attempt a more easy solution of them, than has liitherto been 
given by Reizius and Bentley, but I have already far exceeded 
the scope intended by me, and 1 must postpone Ais to another 
opportunity. 

I have made the Anacreontic colon the basis of my observa- 
tions on Greek metre, because this appears to me to be die 
nucleus, if I may so call it, of many other common metres. 

I have already shown the many varieties, which the Anacre- 
ontic colon assumes, and that many of these varieties often 
occur in one and the same ode, as may be seen in Ode 6. inserted 
above. Other lyric composers, instead of combining these 
varieties together, have erected each variety into a distinct and 
separate metre, and hence have arisen die verses designated as 
Ionic a mlnore, as Pherecratian, as Glyconian, as Priapeian, as 
Galliambic, and as Phalaecian. I will say a litde . of each in 
their order. 1 have hinted before, diat what Hephsestion and 
most modem grammarians after him are pleased to call Ionic 
verses, is in fact, and when analysed, no other than the Ana- 
creontic colon, or a comma of it, with a trochaic deVi; in the first 
foot, instead of an iambic dsVi;. 

There is a specimen of this Anacreontic metre in JSschylus, 
resembling the Ionic a mlnori, and so called by Dr. Burney in 
his Tentamen de Metris uEschyli. See Persse, p. 4« 

3 3 3 

. viiTjgd I Ksv jiAgy I 0 5rig- I (r£- 
Thc line above is precisely in the same rhythm, ^ 

3 3 3 

jUgO-OvJx- I I • pfltlf, 
and the last line of the 2d Amistrophe, p. 7. • 

3 3 8 

OTpuTOs I TiAa- * or, 

is not only in the same rhytKmi ^t in the same metre. 

There is no occasion to consider this last verse as an 
wcatKcofimst any more than there is to consider as such 'die 
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Tcrse above dted from Anacreon. Indeed, the whde doctrine 
relating to /x^^oy dvaxXMjxmv, nrhich robs one base or m^etre,to 
enrich another, although sanctioned hj Hephaestion, and the 
Scholiasts, appears to me of very doubtful authority. It is 
entirely destructive of rhythm, that soul of ancient Greek 
music, and I do not recollect any mention of it in Arisl^ 
die old wlriters. 

I will just observe, that in the first Strophe after; Uit' fWm 
line, p. 4 of this chorus, the poet ^ems to deviate into another 
rhythm, which seems to me rather anapftstic or dactylic than 
Ionic a miiiori. The tines are diese, 

'Aiafuimhs TEXXoi;, * 

« vokayofi^oy 

Zvyov ttjx^ijSaXtfy avp^tvi voyrov. 

I shall now make a further use of this chorus, and endeavour 
to explam by it what is the true nature of the metre of that ode 
in Horace^ which has given rise to so many conjectures, and 
wluchhas not yet been explained to the satisfaction of my 
mind. The Ode, I mean, is 12. 1. 3. namely, 

Mueranim ett neqne anori dare liidiim. 

Most commentators seem agreed to consider this ode too as 
loiuc k minori, but there is considerable difference among them 
as to the mode of dividing the lines. Dr. Bentley ofiers to lay 
any wager (quovis plgnore contenderim) that Horace himself 
wrote it as he prints it, namely, as a strophe of three lines, 
consisting of two tetrameters and a dimeter, but I think he bets 
more confidently than judiciously. He certsfinly thus makes . 
one 'false quantity in the line 

EqucB ipso mcUqr Bellerophonte, neque pn;rno, ^ 

where the ^ final in Bellerophonte ought to be long to constitute 
in Ionic a minpri, nor is there any kind and convenient 
tes^jxsyov in the next foot .to relieve him from the difficulty. 
U every foot here ^ considered by him as forming a separate 
vejse, and therefore the final syllable as common, it is rather 
extraordinary, that there should not he another instance of this 
liberty throughout the whole ode. I believe, myself, that He- 
phsstion and Terentianus Maurus have misled Dr. Bentlqy, and 
Iiave induced him to consider the metre as Ionic, when in truth 
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it is Anacreontic. We hare an example of this metre shorter 
only by one syllable in the chorus in ^chylus' just mentioned, 
in the ^^es 

Ji^rnv Tf nXivovg 

itlo'uvot XwToW/tOJj Ttsic-rxuJi ^ae— 

These lines Dr. Burney divulcs into a monometer, and’a dime« 
ter catalectic, in this way, • * * 

’ Aieveiv lir — 

vii^OLpfLag | re xXoMUf. ^ 

I would consider tliese lines, not as Ionic a mlnori, but as 
Anacreontic trimeter brachycatalectic. « 

In similar manner I consider this Ode in Horace, as conust* 
ing of a strophe of four verses, and two colons, the and 
second verses being Anacreontic ti'imeta* catalectic, and the 
third and fourth being Anacreontic dimeier catalectic, as fol- 
lows: 



dum, 

ex- 


it is not materia] whether the two last lines of Horace’s Ode be 
written as two, or as one line, provided the proper catalexis, or 
close be observed, as the ear alone, and not the eye, is the judge of 
these matters. I have myself preferred dividing them into two^ 
merely to. make their rhythm more perceptible and inteUigible. 

In this manner, the verses are all conformable to the Anacre- 
ontic standard, or to an extension of it, and may be compared to 
the first line of the 6th Ode, 


3 • S ,3 

• ftev xpo- | ra^- • (rt. 

So in these lines extracted from Terentiantis Maurus (see Gais- 
ford’s Hepha^stion, p. $24.) 

Diomedem modd magnum Dea fecit, Dea belli ^ 

Dominatrix, Phrygas omnes ut in armis superaret. 

Patulis agmina campis jacuerunt data Ifto, 

Pavidi tergaque daptes petierunt trepidse mo^nia Trojae; * 
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•I would divide the three first lines, and the first part of the 4fth 
line, into seven* Anacreontic dimeter catalecdc verses, and the 
remaining part of the 4th line, ^ 

Petienint trepidge moenia Trojae, * 
will be found exactly similar to the first line in this Ode of Horace, 
Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum. . . 

vJThese two metres in Tercntianus Maurus and Horace are 
al^e in nature, and difler only in order, the one beginning as 
die other ends, like things rpversed, or to ilSe a homely allusion, 
turned bottom uppermost. 

1 will add, that in the Supplices (p. 73.«m Dr. Burney's Ten- 
tamen) there is a simihr Anacreontic trimeter 9 atalcctic, substi- 
tuting only an equivalent iamb for a trochee in the thesis of 
the sebond foot. , 

The verse is, 

fri Nisi- • Xoo vpo- I • o-sjSet- | ftfv ujx- • Mif. 

To make this last line, as Dr. Burney does, an Ionic, appears 
to me a violent proceeding, nor does the dvaxAxuftevoy, that is 
tupposed to exist here, much help the matter in my estiniation, 
as I remain to'be convinced that such a monstrous licence, so 
offensive to rhythm and to the ear, as the amxXwjxsvov, had ever 
any place in ancient Greek music, but believe it to be a compara- 
dvely modem invention, by which the Scholiasts have attempted 
to explain Seeming difficulties and incongruitiej in metre. 

The Anacreontic colon may be considered also as the parent 
of that graceful and easy metre which is called Glyconian and 
Fherecratian, the* Glycoman being the full measure, and the 
Pherecratian a catalecticdbrm of it — ^thus 
3 or 4 S 3 3 

61- I 0- Tl 2 

I . * 

Te VO- : lente quis huic • Deo 

Compa- : ran- er au- • sit. Cat. 59. v. 64. 

3or4 3^ 3 3 

OCo- : loni- I a qu« : cupis, 

Ponte ; lude- | re Ion- ; go. Cat. 18. v. 1. 

These two lines are frequently written as one, and called 
Priapeian. To this^ metre, and not to the choriambic, may be 
referred the lines abc^ citc^ from'Terentianus Maurus, and be- 
jUining, Jane Pater, bina tttens,Dive bicepl^,bifonnis. Astill more 
abridged form of the Anatreonuc makes the OaIliambicixietre> as 
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S or 4 


3 


jXIJTW 

Spei- 


croi ogo- 


flcTj ev7" 

ea ircc" 

raysT- 

xsc) 

*/Je- 

TuXa 


These Hues ar); dimeter^ alternately catalectic^ and brachy- 
catalectic. * Anacreon is said by Hephxstion (p. 68 . Gaisford’s 
edition) to have i^tten whole odes in this metre ; Hephaestion 
cites^ as Anacreon’s, the lines following 


3 or 4 

8 

3 

fjLeyaKco 


fk : 



T? 

vs\ixsi, 


?k , : 

2* e>.oo- 

arh BV 

X«/>a5- ! pj). 


Catullus has written a poem in this metre, adopting an iambic 
in the second part, or of the first foot, instead of the tro- 
chee, which occurs in most of the examples above given, but 
this variatibn, as 1 have before frecpently observed, does not 
in the least aiFcct the rhythm, as may be seen by recurring again 
to the Anacreontic scale. 

8 or 4 3 .3 

Super al- • ta vec- tus A- j tys 

Celeri' ; rate ma- ria, : 

Phrygium : nemus - cita- \ to 

Cupidd ^ \ pede te- tigit. ; 

I have divided the two lines into four, in order to show the 
metrical commas more distinctly. The division* of the lines is 
not very material, provided their rhytlim be ascerteined. 

Anacreon often used in the same manner an iamb instead 
of a trochee, ^ the 690*15 of the first foot, not only in the 6 th 
Ode: ‘ 

ftso-ovt^xr/oi; irod* wpons, 

but twice, as we have seen in the example last cited, and also^ 
in the Priapeian metre, of which Hephsestioii has preserved these 
verses (p. 101 . Gaisford’s Ed.) 

3 or 4 3 3 3. 

SifMM" * Xov «]?- I ov iv I 
T^XTid’ ; i^v- I Ta xa- ; ^ijy. 

This is what Hephxstiqn ranks amo^g the xfxy Sreatra 
IMtra^ but it appear) to me, and I hope by this tutte'to gAm, 
that notlung is more regidor Aan the rhythm. 
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The same^ author (p. 90. Gsusford*a E(L) would persuade us 
that the Anadreontic ^ , 

S or 4 , 9 9 « 


'O^o-oAo- rwoffftfiv I : Dimeter brachycatodectic, 

^iXcfi : fuv ttl- I I Monometer hypercatalectk» ' 

is compounded of two penthemimemers, one dactylic^ the other 
iambic. , ' , - 

The same author too (p. 96.) does' not seem to perceive* that 
the following lines also are completely Anacreontic* and in the 


common measure* 

‘ 9 or 4 9 9' 9 

Tov Xu- , gowi- I ov np- ! Acatalectic* 

\ *s«o- 1 •. Brachycatalectic. 

I will conclude my observations on the Priapeian form of the 
Anacrrontic measure* by enlisting under the banners of Ana- 
creontic metre some lines that appear to me to be v^ regular* 
and well disciplined* and npt to require the drilling that Herman 
(de Metris* 975.) is diqiosed to give them. See tbo Gaisford’s 
Hephssstion* 354. 

1 will prepare again my Anacreontic scale for the few follow- 
ing lines* and place^them in it* so that our eyes may be made 
judges of their uniformity. 


9 or 4 
m [Mr 
«wwr- . 


xeu ftz- 

X9(l pC- 

TfQOiet^ 
yeXeaif 8* 


xoa-fM- 

hx‘* 


n Xffi- 
xwei- 
Xflcv^us^ 


: 3 

9 

9 

i 

fisv if- 

gpCiOVf 

l VStOV* 8’u- 

oxiy- 

$0¥ 

1 Xi'Xa- 

TlV0¥ 

XaXo0V 

1 8a wjoo'- 

trsirrj" 


1 AflMjblSV 

«jxa- 

gixov 

1 y«y 8e 

<reX*- 

Ml 

1 IWWO- 


ya* xok 

1 vavda- 

Xa /Sai- 

vcow* 

• xa^r- 

|3oa 

rpiTOy 

: «5»o- 

/AOS ev*- 

Tl. 

: ‘ 

daif £• 

; voXaf 

; ktiku^ 

Ttatrmifr 

: re^ 

: fimt 

Xmv- 

: (pofcf 

1 ^Sv'TS 

8^ovo» 

:s>i 

* ttloS uA^ 

• — 'f— f-*— ^ 1 

Xaxcw 

Mwr 



: Xocr. 


l5iffleter acatalectic 
Dimeter catalectic 
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I ^ill insert now some genuine Anacreontic lines, and also a 
few more from Catullus, to place beyond doubt tlie identity of 
the rhythm of all of them. 

Sor 4 S 3.3 


XsTlTOU ; flixp0¥ 

8* i I ff 6- 

ywv 8* d- • fipcos e- 

I wrixTi 

Kcofia’^ I {ava-a- 


1. 

1 m 

axox- 

; >Ms, 

viov 


^oeo-- 

; ireu 

8 «tij 


iTi/S- 

?!!• 


Dimeter acatalectic. 
Dimeter catalectic. 


Ego vi* ; tarn agam 
Phrygia ; columi- 
Ubi cer- : va syl- 
Ubi aper : nemori- 
Jam jam * dolet 
Jam jam- I que poe- 


sub al- 
nibus, 
vicul- 
vagus ? 
quod e- 
nitet. 


tis Dimeter catalectic. 

Dimeter brachycatalectic. 
trix, 


gb 


It is needless to multiply examples farther, and I trust that I 
have now fully reconciled all the seeming differences, that exist 
in the preceding lines. The contrariety in some of them is 
nothing more than the effect of equivalent isochronous inter- 
changes, and this licence, so common in other metres, being 
granted to this form of metre, there is an end of all mystery 
and difficulty in the matter. Where isochronous interchanges 
are admitted in verses, such verses may certainly be called poly^* 
schematisti, but they as certainly are not on this account asynar- 
teti. 

. , Their dress alone and appearance to the eye, is by this means a 
little altered, but their essential symmetry, and their musical 
value to the ear, remains the same, and it is in the facility of 
making these changes, and in the superior planning of their ver- 
sification, that the Greek Lyric poets have so decided an 
advantage over the Latin. 

To draw towards conclusion, I think the Phalxcian, or, as it 
is more often called, the hendecasyllabic metre, may also be con- 
sidered as an extension of the' Anacreontic colon, by the addition 
of another foot. Thus m wetl wap^mov tallies 

exactly with 

^ Passer, delicis mesa pnellap. 

VOL. IV. No. VIII. 
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Nearly allied to die Phalaecian metre is the ^appUc/ which 
prefixes a trochaic base to the Anacreontic measuret as die 
Phalecian subjoins a Bacchius to the end of it. 

Thus from the Sapphic /aoi x^m fcoio’iv, dismiss 

the trochaic dipodiai ^aIvstm /koo and there remains die Ana- 
creontic line 

Arsis Thesis Arsis 
x^vof I urog | honr- • 

Like the first of the.34*th Ode» Barnes’s Anacreon, p. 121. 

Mi fis ^uypg Spua-a, 

The Asclepedean metre, so much cultivated by Horace, will 
be found, when analysed, to be also a portion of the Anacreon- 
tic. l^us Maecenas atavis edite regibus, is composed of two 
verses, each dimeter brachy-catalectic, in this manner. 


Arsis Thesis Arsis 


S or 4 : 3 

» « 

Mxce-: nasat- 

3 • 

Edi- : te Re- 


3 

avis 

gibus, 


Arsb Thesis Arsis 


3 : 3 

I tx ve- 
ySig^ £- ; As^av- 


3 

parcov 

nvuv 


A«/3«y I r». fi$- eog 
XfUffo- ; fisTfltv I 8%a;y 

Gaisf. Heph.*58. 


The second verse, however different in appearance, may be 
considered as an antistrophe to the first, (having a slight licence in 
the first foot, common to lyric poetry) in the same manner as the 
latter penthemimer of an elegiac pentameter corresponds with 
the preceding penthemimer, and out of thb correspondence or 
echo of rhythm arises perhaps die latent source of one of its 
attractions. Horace has extended this metre by the introduc- 
tion after the first verse of a choriambic, which with him 
always tt^nates with a word, and serves to mark the metre 
more distincdy, as 

Ntfllam, Vare, sacra Dimeter brachycatalectic, 

Vite prius Monometer acatalectic, 

^everis arborem Dimeter brachycatalectic. 

Citullus has an ode also in this rliythm, but makes a difierent 
metre of it by dividing it into a hexad, or strophe of six versek 
Asrhe Ode is sliort, I will transcribe here t}ie whole of it. 
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Mdret ^ Anacreon. 

Alpheneimmemoratque aitammis | false sodallbas. Hmtian. 
Jam te nil miseret dure^ tui ( dulcis amicuU. tioratian* 

« Jam me prodere^ jam non ' Pherecratian. 

))ubitas fallere perfide. ' Glyconian. 

Nec facta impia fallacum Pherecratian. 

Hominum ccelicolis plaqcnt. Glyconian. 

(^ttx tu nejgligiS) ac | me miscrum deserU in malis. 

Eheu^ quid faciant j dchinc homines, quoive habeant fidem ? 

Certe tute jubebas 
Animam tradere, inSque, me 
Induceiis in amorcm. 

Quasi tuta omnia ml forent. 

Idem nunc retrahis te, ac tua dicta omnia, factaque 
Vcntos irrita ferre ac nebulas aerias sinis. • 

Si tu oblitus es, at D1 
Meminerunt, meminit fides, 

Quse te ut poeniteat post — 

Modo facti faciet tui. 

Buchanan, in the 16th Psalm, divides this line, like Catullus, 
into two hemistichs, one representing a Pherecratian, and the 
other a Glyconian verse, as 

Qui te respicit unum, 

Famulum instantibus eripe. 

His last line is in a different metre, and resembles that of 
Horace, 

Manant tu tribuis, | munificH | gaudia dextera. 

If we read, 

Manant munifica tu | tribuis gaudia dextera. 

It would agree with all the rest. 

I cannot believe that the preceding uniformity in Catullus is 
accidental, and it would be a vain attempt to adapt the Ode of 
Horace to the model of this of Catullus, or on the contrary this 
Ode of Catullus to the model of that of Horace. In these two 
Odes there is an identity of rhythm, and yet a variety of 'metre, 
the efiect of composition and arrangement ; in contextu varietas, 
as Quintilian expresses it, if I rightly undevstand him. Lib. 9« 



. l0<Mt 

iUdn ip Asclepedian litetire is that called AlcaiC} which 
'iktay be divided dies into two verses^ although wiitten ,in one^ 
Iine> * , / 


$ or 4f 
Vides 

« 

Stet ni- 


5. 

ut al- ‘ 

3 

ve can- 


ta ‘ Monometer hypercatalectic. 


didum.. Dimeter brachycatalectic. 

Another form of this Asclepedian line, with a verse for a 
close less by one syllable than in the last instance, is the pecu- 
liar hendecasyilabic metre described by Terentianus Maurus^ and 
exemplified in that unrivalled metrical compendium, where 
indujstry, accuracy, judgment, and ingenuity are combined with 
rare f^ity,Gai8ford*s Hephxsdon, p. 807» 


Dim^r brachycatalectic. , 
Monometer hypercatalectic. 


: 3 

^okquam : res As- ise, 

3 ; 

Primus : ab o- ris. 

‘ : 

At Reg- : ina gravi. 

3 I 

Saucipi : a cu- ra. 

But there is a beautiful spedmen of the long Asclepedian 
in a fragment of Sappho, and inserted in Gaisfords He- 
pluestion, p. 910. As the genuine nature of the* metre of this 
• fragment has pot hitherto been detected, I cannot resist the 
opportunity of endeavouring to set it iaits true light 
It consists of four lines, as it,is commonly printed, namely, 
Kard«vo7flra Se xflo*' iFOxet vUtv 

^£0-0X7* oi9& vox*' tir SoT^oy. Ou pOtov 

TSv tx UitgluiSf aXX* *Afda $ojxoi$, , 

' irif 

. ^pw these lines are capable of two eolutbns. They may be 
jjpof^j^ered aa forming altogether, a Pent'ade or Strophe of .five 
^this,nsanner-^ 

vite |mas 
ovSf . wsx^c*, 

uartjfovm Ou 

funnu * 


;.*iW^Vare,Ma3i 

tx«w*.. 



mens arboremt 

^Pbmeradan. , . 


ttKAf be edbrideied as emiiiiriiig of daads in this 



MtaimtotTei Si xikt’ ttiSi mm 
IMofiMwei ' trtStv* 
wo’tr^ iwSff wox* ffif iWTi- ^v. Otf 
yiep ifelij^itS ^oSoiv. 

Tfliv IX Uif- a- 

xi)i ^iSit Sofioii 

^otreursis vtV ofiavpaov vtr 
WtMfCVCatr ftito. 

To wUch of these tm fonns of metre this Ode may bdong, 
it is difficidt to decide, and nothing but the recovery of the 
whole Ode will enable us ^remove the difBculty. Tlie present 
'fragment conforms to ei^er metre with equal facility } but 
were we in possession of the Ode entire, w6 might find somcs 
thing in the context to determine our preference. 

One thing is most certain, that the Qde in Catullus, Atphene 
immemor, and the three Odes in Horace, Nullam, Vare, Sacra $ 
Tu ne quaesieris | O Crudelis adhuc ; and the present fragment, 
are all in the same rhythqn and that they all consist of four lines, 
or of the multiple of four lines^Nullam, Vare, sacra, vite pxius, 
sevens arborem, being considered as one line. Itis certain therefore 
thaf four of these lines, however subdivided, constitute a Strophe, 
and that each Ode is composed of several Strophes. It is evident 
too, that the Horatian metre is more bound and strict than either of 
the other two, as each line of Horace, as commonly printed, con- 
sists of three parts, which are invariably marked, and ,kq>t distinct. 

Upon the whole, I lean to the opinion, that the first mode 
offered of scanning this Greek fragment, is the most probable, 
as the pentad has a freedom, which is congenial to the Greek 
Muse, and h^s ss strong resemblance to the Ode of Catullus, 
who copied perhaps, like most of the old Latin poets, some 
Greek model. We must not suppose, because the Latins are 
more strict in their measures, thsm the^ Greek poets, tibat tiiero- 
ipm the Ronutn ear vras more delicate and fas^ous. On thq ,, 
contxary it is more reasonable to tfi^pose die revise, and ilikt 
the Roman ear was so bldnt as to require exact measure^ and 
stron^y marked cadences, where the delicacy of preefc^ 
WM satisfied^vnth a less and mineis«ent aiid*x^^ 

diythm. In the smne msumef every down can b<hit cm.# , a * 
populwbattd^loaGoaii^ oraiins^^n^ 

puBidfid to Itfow r dhm ^yer 
•itioMk WbM if Invito, it 


xww 


TrUmter bm^yctCdeedc. 
Dimeter tochymtalectic. 





dnuiutib metres, as diey 

^cf in mSk lyrical,' as any bddy must be convinced, who. 
co^sj^^s Aristoplianes with Plautus or Terence* : Horace 
a&iiies to this, and imputes it rither to ihdolence or ignorance. 
X>e AitePoeticiU.v. S60. The latter it could hsndly be, but the 
trudi is, that bad as their metrea were, they were good enough 
^ir. audience, so different from an Athenian assembly. 
Pmd ciceris ^bat, et nucls emtor. « « 

It is now rime, that I should ^clude Ais essay on the sub- 
ject oi the Lyrical Metres xif Anweon. My great object^has 
been to put aside l(Iephaestion and his doctrine, to recur to plain, 
intellipblb firUt principles, and in a word to show, that metre is 
a branch of rhythm, or musical! proportion. The diiFerent quan- 
tities of rime, the substlCurion of isochronous spaces, and the 
varieties of closes, are the diief accidents that affect rhythm, and 
produce all the agreeable varieties of mptre. To Understand metre, 
it is absolutely necessary that we^should understand the elements 
ofmiiric, particularly that part of music which treats of time, and 
as this knowledge may be attained in a few hours, it is per- 
fectly inexcusable to remain in ignorance. It is by our ears, 
and not by our eyes, that we nrnst be here instructed. 


Kdo qnivis foidet iniraodiitata poemata Jndcx, 
iiesitiniiinK|iic soDDin digitif caUcini^'et amre. 

Let US remember, yvv, ri jxi) tp vporspov, the declaration of Qmn- 
tiliaU, once before cited, and which cannot be repeated too often. 
Nec citra'Musicen Grammaricepotest esse perfects, cum ei de 
metris ihythmisque dicdndum Lib. 1. c. Indeed it is 
w^Jcnown, that d/xovvo; dvvf'wasa term dmong the Greeks 
equivalent to vulgar and illiterate, and we may ^perceive the • 
rwipsi of it $ . to whoever was unafsquainted with music, must 
have been unacquainted with the properiies of his own lan- 


Can we expect to learn Greek mdre upon any other, 
terms, tban.liie Greelks riiemselves did ? suppose 
in ^ttiic ware riiught, enough to 

liMgggt m ihe elanents of the adetm^ ioid in ribe pitdi , 
aadjgeebh^^ where wi^ be the misduef ? 

I gmve im^ 

of i^te ahabitanti of ^ifCyni^tkiy fo, Aocai£a, 
tof afilMRiiudbBiibr MwifiiaLH PdIjf^ 
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bint, Od SO* Np dovb^ next to feHgicn^ of wbicb too it 
dioi;^ form part, diere' is no engine of state more efficacbtis, 
and scfit was esteemed by the ancients ; but widi. ns it is now 
little more than an innocent and frivolous amusement. I do not 
wish that our youth' should become proficients, and the nadon a 
nation of fiddlers. Palasstritas esse nolumus, perito^ tamen pai«8<* 
tras esse volumus, nondsraXeiW^ou^ QuintiL Inst. 1. 9. Would it 
tend to the depression, or to the elevation of our sentiments, if we 
were taught at school to chant hymns, recounting the signal 
favors of Providence conferred on our island, and to repeat 
songs, celebrating our exploits by land and |m, and breathing a 
love of liberty, and of our country? Has hot the heroic, ajge 
been always one of poetry and music ? 

But 1 am exceeding now again the^bounds prescribed by my 
subject, which is to open a more simple and ready way to the 
understanding of Greek metres, and not to indst upon the iid- 
lity of music farther than it is auxiliary to this purpose. 

< I am aware, that 1 have many deep-rooted prqudices to com* 
bat, and that few will like to confess, that the labor and studies 
of their youth have been in a measure thrown away. 

Qnte pneri didicere, sencB perdenda ftteri. 

Still 1 have no hopes, that metrical science will ever be estab- 
lished on rational |^ciples, until she be restored again to the 
lost society of music. 

. M.K. 
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43.1. Anm aao; M g. laadyidignepsterits hwidsripo* 
vsnat. vnHliir in psctow dxa tent 
JBtipwdqpfeiiieriicn^eitt AristoGblas: Aristardns 
- pnonii coDBoefit: caosoenvit 

aaoM: sHha - * , 


ms: Amee(i.9.dMet) 


labas ts IbUnm : itbas oaibiis 

BMBmBVSmf CUHHBOVSIl SWSS 

ssssir^ 


C.S. adepH: adcB^ 
ftolUtift : stifltilBl 
Insrti: iaesiti 
victoat r vietnm 

co rfp etttu pa wBn 





qm 


veteri ttt utu 

tS^a&Nitor. qum: qm d. 
SUiMftor,4m 

ewmeatam 

St$SSii!am 

mm ^ 

Md oomiiim itrtivmo^i: 164 istipi- 


Ifocntam: 

.eoadmidii: cotendw 
ibillivmiinB: mattboSuM 
Mnml 

proim: pnMmw 

C. 8. MdiafCaBciUni: .SmiliiM 
Oecilim 


etnee dUBcflei: necdiAcilei 
t«d|vabf]lQrciii s tolenbilcm 
famplalevls: inopia noa levis 


C.4. naftuim: witai 
com 4^0 


it .AWUMUU ^VHcawry wcbmuq 

mdllis, qoadneanio poit : detmt. 


Ergo 


Oaelm: GatUm 
Eigo jpoBt^e jna^oe; 


foam illmllftoin : qvyiilludidaa 
iftqqe in ea quidcdi qaie : atqva 
qtis' .. ^ 

quale rngwooe: dfmMl; 
equidem et iiud : dScebatft :— 
qaidem etiam Hind dkcebat 

• ^ 
C. 9. tuiri : ftirei tanri 
Sv/BUof: Sextui jBpulisa 
Iqterom : altemm 
videtiBaanoB : videtnannoB meoa 
quod n ipae : qnam si ipie 
fe4nqiiiniiia 


ilustus esset* csset 
requimet s iaqnireret 
esunlbi: est 


joria auanrii: Juris anguriiqne i C» 10* nusqaam : mmqamn 
etiam Of in: etiam erant la Keitqris: quod sir-: Kesto^i 


C. 5. Xsocntis : Sociatis 


:qnod 

mt di 


nndevioeBimo: tiao dd vigOBimo 
Acllius: AttUiUs 


etbouii 

tenbas 


C.d. anus: safabbis 
etvinbui: dsmaf. 
Ad^ 

! sel 

sefttemctdecflSna 
et dedam r — 


via ^ 

sepiimo* 


eibid 
depugnavi 
L. Oabieae 
neeadUsit: aoaafflixit 
cui’iberim: qninfuerim 
ntenrit. Ne vos : Uterqne* Neq 
▼os 

corporis: corporis vires' 
tngentidBri : lugenil 
* ntetinfimiitas: uteniminfirmltai 
et senectiitls : Ita seneetutis 

SS£fl-i55SS‘ 

avijbiB • n a lwtu s 
qumftciat: quBsmcit 
em^^Bo; emu autem in cqao 


mat Us 


: snntatflidiil 
Uammnlt#! cofitanti 
et beUnm intmamt 


an. . 

IflaeastitiiBet: Ubid eastitisset 


mOmiridA sinmLCeqBUl 
taSSirttitai: " 


J9U: 


, eamitatMnm4M 

eimrcitandos ae 4 ‘ 


.T 





fMuitorj Moetnr > ' 

d%uK: Muds 


l^lMgoreomiBqae : ^tliBgopQO* 

qu^quoqiie die: qiiidHiiuni^ 
qttodqiie die r 

in tab studiis : ab liii stndiis 


€. Id. anibrt nobis : anfert a nobis 
nptimi: dtett . 
posMt niasima : posiit maanna 
oogitatipne: ronsiKo 
L. Candilo, Ap. Glandio-: L. 

£iniHo ac P. Clandio 
notandam putavi : iioMdid> ^ 
. nium putavi 
oxofatiis: exhortatus 
scorto: soccro ■ 
dedecus: Uecus 

€.13. ctseqaendem: tivemesse 
qnendem 

cam ex sop vita: tum«x/iia vita 
exsfnirtiaqiie mensib et frequeuti* 
bus poeulis : denud. 

C. 14. a sommo adhibetnr in po- 
cnlis : asiunmo magistro adhi- 
betur in pocnlo 

ne desideratio : nec desideratio 
jacnndioB qoam lirui: jncondins 
si non abonde: ctHunsi non abiinde 
^nanti sant aniniiim*; ^oauti sunt 
quro delectant 
contentiouis : contentionnm 
pabulum : per ambnlom 
mori pccne vidcbanius : mori vi- 
debamus 

lexaunos: sex annis 
snadse mednUam : saade medulla 
in dicendo : in dbi*eado 
nulla certe: nitila res certe 


C. 15.reddltqn&] : tredditid quod 
excepit : exoipit 
occsBcatum : occatum 
spici, ordine structam : deniat. 
pcstirpinm: autstupium 
ptoereat: procreet 
vivi radices : viles, radioes 
nisi fidta sit : nisi fiilta sat 


vvaseseiovase 
. Tfstitaqne : vestiiik^ 
mmctni tam 6 n«tn^< 
innatie: -eannieatio 

'Assionqi; ims^es 


Ct i If wii c ws 


fepBdiati al^qo 
sunt 

s^ofos et iidem 
tores id est i 
Sp.Jllii^Uiim: 

occnpntem: etoeei^tiEm 
aroessebant: aooenmnt , 
Tillaqne tota: vifla qsmqpe tlip 
specie dicam: spebie ploradMiiBi 
lubebit: libebU 


C. ir. stndiese. nt ftcitiss 
diosq/nt studiose ibciot^ j 

tumdixisse: torn earn iHxM 
sed eana solertiain : s^d' etp|e 


- soleitiam 


cteiC^mm: et€ymm«. 
mei sunt ordbies : mea mt tOr-v 
dines 

Hecte vero te: Reete to 
itaque qimntam : staquaatqmi 
laboris vero minus : lanotis nd^ 
Popnli primarinm: pOpnli ilw 
prunarinm *4 I * 

No, turn est: Nobun totnm esti 
Quid de Paulo : Quod de Panlb 
ant at jam : apt jam 


C» 18. monta : moiatss sont ; * 
observantur : servantnr ' ' 
honestissimam : honestum 
lodis: in India 

inmagno consessn; nmgao eba- 
sensu 

ienem ilium sessniii: senem sessi^ 
praechura: pneclare i 

Acmorositas: At morositas ' 
duldoni sunt : dMciora fiont 
reslnbet: reshabent 
aetas vetostate: etas nptora vetnt- 
tate 


C. 19. Atqni tertNm ; Atqne tea- 
tiom 

itaqne panci : Hqqne perpaucl 
oivitates event : dvitates diisaent 
cum lilid videatiB : cum id vidtpai* 
tis 


cam in optimo t tom in optbno , 
aenex ne qiibd : nfisenexqnod 
eta id^ quod 'iBe 


octoginta ijBOoagaktn 
boro qnidem: 1 . 

dtar, an. d^tae taltata 

Neqoe^ 

iisqne nd ita^Vtalidita 

^’sssfse^ 

tenipf|w _ ; * ! 
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kfwrtnm: adpiqtaii 

«C 90 . 4nMiiM|BtRtiiniocitiii«it 
tsrnioito : tfinciif 
celefiMjtte aeuibiii: oeit^^ 
libni 

totriitt: dMtmat * 

Mienti aliqult : moriendf le aH- 
\nU 

Siiqne ad exiganm : ad exignnm 
dwDeciai: daos Decioa 
to Setp^ona : duos Scipioiiaa 
nartelolt: mortem luit 
onrie M naa4ii»m: anda aonmi- 

gmuDie 

m^enectate : in seneetate 
etidia ocridaot, sic occidnnt etiam 
MDoetntif : etndi^eic etiam le- 
totntU aceklit 

C. fl. earn qoidem vitam: ea 
(onidem vita 
arainem: ordinea 

mtm modo: fhic modam 
atfidcmqmdems neclldcm qnl* 
dem 

qaod ai mm pomit : qood si non 
PORMt 

Hme Plato noiter : Hsc Platonis 


to 

C. to. Coipore efaiiiiiot : ootpoie 
ovasit . 

nodolitote! me colitei tBq|l)ity 
tmates: Tcterei 
Kgunt: fegnm 

C. SS. nllolaboreet eontontione: 

atto aut labore ant conteatione 
Qaod quidem ni ita: Qao qaidem 

Ha 

amaime ad immoitalititcm gloto^ 
maxiiaeinmiortalem gloria 
patresveatroa: patrei nobtroa 
aveo: habeo 

conem^piii ; srripu • 

tanquani Peliam reroxerit. Qnod: 

tanqaam retoiwrit pilam, Et 
ca hae state : ea hae iritse state 
non Inbet: non libet 
etiidocti: etindocti 
ex domo : e domo 
liabitai^ loenm dedit; hnbitandt 
dedit 

mihi ipri eemebat : mihi ipae cer^ 
nebat 

ewe crcdam; emc eiedeliam 
lobenter : lihenter 
defiitigationem : defieationem 


V lb nonnallis preeedentibaa locU error qaidam inest \ lectionea 
aerd qns in MSto orcnirnnt notaadm videUkitarf qno tyronei ?ei^ 
boram inter ae matationea toilhia notent. 


Mdi in ColL SS. JHn. Coni. CoOatin. 
DE AMICITIJ. 



"^aUocntoaaenex 
•cripai; lofniit 

la^oMdet s yaipondit 
tateipae: taipae 
* 

C.f. Sant tobUli: Sant fern 
iitoljBli,«tdlcia 
intetaOfaM|ia: teiaKqpaGnacia 





iMi«xte,Scaevo]a: ex hoc Item 
Sctitvola 

. in liortQS : An faorto- 
valitiuliiiem: iuvBlitndtnea m- 
fondco 

mdmiflaoTOln^ ooilemrcipeA* 
dMBoevolt 
^ni mihi : i{nod m|hi 
nemo quod : nemo rapiens qnod 
Galium: Giacchnm 
Bed hi in'pneris Cato in perfvcto 
etspcctato: Sedcaveue prw- 
ponas lios Catoni maximo et 
apectato 

C. 3. nota snnt vohia i nota «mt 
nobis 

Catonem aimo : Catoncm nno anno 
powit accedere : posait d accedere 
▼ideatnr potius: videatnr deoa 
potiiis 

aniinos: anhnas 

C. 4. ex^ditMsimnm : expedhia- 
simnra iter 

qnod item : qnod idem 
per visum: viso 
veriore. : vereor 
repnlilica: pnblicare 
qnemadniodnni soles : quonad- 
niodum dnm soles 
tebns eiim cx te querunCnr sic : 
rebus sic 

C. 5. iisponator: Us prasponatur 

disscrunt : dixemnt 

ne id quidein : nec id quidem 

equitas: vquilitas 

aintque magiia: sitqnemagna 

pcrspicere: prospicere 

C. 6. Est autem : Est euim ' 
uibil quicqnam melius : nihil me* 
lins a m. prama 
Gallos : Gaios ' 

cni potest : mii potest 
adversas; advena 
iUas; iUa 

nunquam molesla : denmf 
partiens : patiens 

C. 7. bona bonamseii^ 

joposterapi: impostemm * 
neagri: neeagit ^ 
intcuigitur: lirteUigatnr 
otreprohant: otprobant 
Dovalhbola: novaftjorit 
expetimoss expectamus 
Jnstiisiiiio : fortimhao 

C«*niiUMwi datioBi 


et qnidqnid ifoaMi 
est 

cum oModaiilaeasttamaadn itmmi 
. qa<ai m eo: ita qaodla oo 
caritateicaritatis 
qpi 8p. Cassiniii j qniqne P.Gas- 
siuui 

non nlials aXicnoe mdudatt lion 
' alienos 

C. 9«p(Brfipieere ; prospicere 
per qaiem quisque : ptf qattn a 
primu oumv* 

indigentia: indiUgehtia « pHme 
nunm. 

expetendam pntamus: exppten- 
dam potemns 
disseimniiti dissentinint 
Buspicere : snscipere 
mereudum: promerendum 

C. 10 . extremttmeittet extnmiim 
vitte diem 

sentirent: sentiretur 
pnetexta ponereotur:^ pMetBata 
et toga assnmta duponerontar 
oxorue: luxurin 
conteBtionem : contentlone 
nullam amidtiis : uUam iaaadci* 
tin 

invetcratas: inveterata 

C. 11. Numsi Coriolanns: Nonne 
si Cor. 

Viscellinum: Beeiliinnm 
Sp. Mnliiim : AmicUimn 
Blossius: Bissius 
ad me : a me ^ 

Lciiati : com Lenate • 

Non cnim paruit : Nonne parui( 
slmiw si: sumus omati si 
Yideiiius : Vidimus 
-Pupqm : Puuliim 
proditam : tiaditiim 

C. 12. magna aliqnaie ; magnain 
aliquam rem 

missus esset: expulms esset 

C. 13. Ne expecterans: nee cx- 
pectemns 

argntitts: suisargnmente 
fiimitatbhabeat: flrmnmlialMi^ 
ret * 

qnnrant: qumterent 
e nrando : dmmt: ' 

in sapieninii : insipien^ 

C. 14. Com wHdn contliiljid: 

Cttih htttem sdrtin daptitta^ 
anhtto antesD : amici ,aii^ 
concoiioEVs cwiwsuawii 
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aos 


immUBls : immuiis 
hand scio : hand sciam ’ 

C. 15* ftninty cxttlantcm : fenint 
tarn' coin 'cxidem esse 
nuittomm : malonun . 

mdidgeri: indulgere 
CBi parent : cui parmtnr 
estquodqne: est qaicquain 


dam 

sc ipse : se ipso 
amicitiam : amicitia . 
misccat ; ante misceat r 

C. S9. ut quoniam : ut qnamvis 
Qt rum hiec : et cum luec 
plectimiir: plectamur 
amicitias : amicitiam 


C. 16. se ipse : se ipsum ^ 
detrahunt: detiiilianty mioui 
ne plus : nec plus 
si prills quid : si prios quod 
quo plur^ det : quo plus det . 


C. 17. ant caput: ant de capita 
assentando: assenta^onibt^ 
utcdmun: currumuavis 
equis tentatis: aquis tempestatis 
ODSeuratnm iri: otMcurari 
lequepublica: seipubticsa. 
iuveutn: iixvcntiu 


divino : divinum 

C. lU. ingenium : ingeunum 
Bcveritas: seveiitas absit 

C. 19. atqni in ipso : quod patet 
in ipso 

RupiHo : Rutilio 

esse duacrunt : esse diaerunt 


C. 90. is in qnem : is potius in 
quern 

efiicere possis :• efficere possit 
neeligendi non sunt sed alio quo- 
dam mpdo colendi, aliter aml- 
citue : negligcnter araicitia*. 
no intempe»ta : ne quis intempe- 
mta 

quas qui impedire vo1t> quod: 

quas impedire volt, eo quod 
Atque in omni : At in omni 


C* 91. quasi : qussdam 
lemissione usus : remiasiore nsu 
eluendse : elevands 
commiiCatioso coqionetio 
contemelMB: dMs<. 
incipiamns : inciplant 
qinitfi sit : qnanta sitcyo osten- 


C. 23. omnes uno ore : homines 
'uno ore 

Tenditatio : aindicatio 
eii asperitate et inimanitate : as- 
pentatem earn ct immanitatem 
nt hominnm: ut societatem ho- 
minuiu , 


C. 24. aiiquimt : ant quid qiuerat 
pnecipitem athicnm feiri : prsci- 
pitem amteuni fieri 
omni igitnr : Omnis igitnr 
monetur: mpventur 
dolore : doleire 

C. 25. Sub Gna^honis : in Gna- 
thonis 

loco, foitnna: loco, gratia, for- 
tuna 

nuper infliiebat : consul influebat 
Cooptatio: Goaptatio 
pmetore me : per me 

C. 26. ne amare ; nt nec possia 
amare 

nunc loqnor : hoc loquar 
▼anam : unam 
▼idcrctuT : Tidetur 
valeat : valet 
i^oscitur : cognoseitnr 
Jitigare; litigasse 
Ut in Epiclero : denmS 
luseris : ut vixeria 
deflexit : defiuxit , 
illnpriraa redcamus, eaqneipsa: 
illam primam ledeamus, eamque 
priniam 

C. 27.RiipiUiim : RntHinm 
ai'tas oriatur : aetas ex altera orin* 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 

ON-DrI ADAM CLARKES ANNOTATIONS ON 
" THE BIBLE. . 


NO. II. 


Gen. 1. 26. I now come to notice one of die most difficult 
passages on this subject in the whole scriptures. The transla- 
tion of this verse, as it has stood for ages, and as it now stands 
hi all the European bibles, has laid a foundation for endlete dis- 
putes. The Unitarian contends that God is one only s while 
others are led from this rendering, to beGeve in the existence 
of a Trinity out of the divinity. I am constrained to Vqect all 
the translations hitherto given of this important passage, that 1 
•have seen ; and to abide by the literal meaning of the words, 
as rendered in other parts of scripture, which can have no other 
meaning or application. It will therefore be seen, that I not 
only reject any pre-conceived opinion of my own, but all others, 
when such opinions are unsupported by that unerring authority, 
the sacred scriptures. 

The passage m the original is as follows: 

ionioia iuabsa crt» ntoa laii*) 

And God said^ let us make man in our image^ after our likeness* 
Dr.Clarke says, » the text tells us he wa^s die work of the Elhoim, 
the divine plurality, marked here more distinedy by the plural 
pronouns, us ^d our ; and to show that he was a master-piece 
of God-s creation, all the persons in the Godhead are represented 
as united in council, and effort to produce this astonishing crea- 
ture.” 

Alas ! what a state are we reduced to, if this be the doctrine 
of the bible on the creation of man. Were we to tell this lame 
tale to the Deist, he would expel it wjth a blast df ridicule. 
He would tell the Dr. that if* all the persons in the Godhead 
were called together^ united in council and effi>rt^'t(f^Aow that 
man was a master-piece of God’s creation : thefn it would follow 
that all the persons in the Godhead w^ not united in council 
and efibrt, to produce oAer astonishing creatures,' which alsq 
in their order^ are master-pieces of God s creation. 
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The word Vmfomer^ as applied to the Supremei in this 
sense means literally, he commanded* Chron. 21. 27. rrtiT *10^ 
The Urd comaumded. Ch. 22. 2. TH AndBamd 
commanded. 2 Chron. *14f. 4. rrjfirrt And commanded 
Juddi. CK 29. 30. VTJRtm And^ Hezekiak commanded. 

Ch. 31. 4.' he commanded the people. Ch. 82. 

12. rrriiT^ he commanded Judah. Ch. 83. 16; 

And commanded. Esth. 4. 13. ^TID *Jhen 

Mordecai commanded. Ch. 9. 14. And the Uf^ 

commanded. Dan. 2. 2. And the kir^ commanded. I have 
examined ' upwards t>f 2000 places of scripture where 
Vojfomer occurs, and I find that the word thus written was 
almys used when God commanded, also by* kings, patriarchs, 
and all in every situation exercising authority, in the impera- 
tive, or commanding style. Thus when any thing was to be 
done, which required the interference of a superior power \ as 
when God commands Jacob to go to Bethel, and to build an 
altar to him ; and in the next verse, where Jacob commands 
his household to put away the strange Gods that were among 
them, it is written Vayomer^ and is uniformly followed 
by its corresponding noun. But when Vayomar occurs, 
it never is understood in the imperative style, it is always used 
as the third person singular preter of the verb, to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of the noun. I have examined some 
hundreds of places where this word occurs so written, and I 
find it to be so throughout the scriptures. Thus it appears con- 
sistently with other parts of scripture, where the same word, 
written with the same vowels, can have no other meaning, that 
the words Vayomer Elhoim^ should be rendered 

in conformity with the above passages, taken in connection 
with die following Vord Nangaseh, of which below. 
From what has been said, it will be allowed by the learned, that 
this word IptH VcyomeTf comprehends IplM Fqpotnnr, but 
the lat^b^s not comprehend the former t^hich circumstance 
alone proves^ that this word conveys an idea of superiority, and 
therefore is always used and applied in that sense throughout 
the S|(g[iptures. * ^ 
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* 

^The next in this verse whnh requites iXtf notia^ is 
nm yangatei, which is rendered let us make. I htre 
tel^tedi I beliairei all i!he passages where this form of the word 
occurs^.which is rendered in the first person plural future of 
kal. I shall therefore show, that the word in these pl^es map 
be rendered more consistently with the Hebrew, and more 
agreeably with £he idiom of our language. I do not mean to 
contend that the word does not comprehend in its efiect the 
plural} but I do assert, that as it is the passive of kal, it pugtit 
to be rendered in the English in conformity thereto. The fol^* 
losing passages being rendered as the first person plural future 
in kal, read thus, we will do—’^Yat shaU we do^krou^ Qod 
we shall de— -but as the verb is in Niphal, there must necessa* 
rily be a distinction between the futures of the two cotijuga*- 
tions : and we find that the ancient Hebrews always attended to 
Hiis distinction^ as is evident from the difference in the orOuh 
graph/. This word is properiy rendered thu8| let be madef 
which will make a material difference as to the reading of these ' 
passages. They will read thus, 2 Kings, 4. 10. Let there be 
MADE a little chamber — Canf. 1. 11. — ^Exod. 19. 6. all that the 
Lordhath spoken^ shall be done.— Ch. 24. S. verse 7.— Numb. 
32. 31, — Josh. 1. 16. Gi. 9. 20.^what shall be done. — Cb20. 
9. which shallbedone. — Ch. 21. 7.< — ^what shall be noiXRjbr 
wives. — Yer. 16. 22. 26. let there he prepmed . — i Sam. 5. 8. 
6. *2.-.-2 Sam. 16. 30.-r2 Kings, 6. 15.— 10. 5.— Neh. 5. 12. 
Psalm 60. 12. God will do vdliantlp. — 108. 13.— Cant. 8. 
8.— Jer. 18. 12. — 42. 3. — 44. 17.— 44. 25. ourvows shall be 
PERFORMED.— Uaiah, 26. 18. Aall be mvught. — 2 Chroti. 20. 
12. what s&ALL BE done. — Jud. 11. 10. if there be not 
done. 

These, I believe, are nearly all the places whese this word 
occurs in the Niphal form, which I have selected, to show that 
this reading* is not only <:onsi8tent with the grammar of the, 
language, but also that it reads much better than the present 
translation of the above passages. This will justify i^in so 
revering this word in the passage under ^consideration, viz. 
Gen. 1. 26. Nangasehf let be made. From w)uch 
proofs it will be seen, that this passage (ftnnot consistendyjriih 
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the onginal, be sis it is in Mti^ladon^ vissl mi Ood 
md% let us mate man m our magCf after our UkenesSf but 
agreeably to the meaning of the inspired writeri^ho wad com* 
manied to codimunicate to the Hc^rews^ and to posterity, the 
knowledge of the creation of the world, and of man« ^ Now, as 
in this narrative Moses was speaking with the people, lie 
informed them .that God created min in their image, viz. 

191 our image, says Moses, which image he obviously 
applies to themselves* So that though the word Ac- 

tsabneenou, be truly rendered, its application is wrong, for it is 
represented in the translation as though it were applied to G<^, 
whereas it was applied to ^e Israelites by Moses : thus, << And 
God commanded man to be made in our image or thus, 
And^Ood said, let man be made in our image.^ 

Hence it appears that Elhoim, Gc^, is not a plural 

noun, by. being connected with Nangaseh, which has been 

rendered by thi plural ns ever since the time of Jerome, the 
first .translator of the Hebrew into the llatin language, but 
which was understood as above by the Hebrew legislator, and 
all tfie ancient Hebrews beford tlie dispersion. This rendering 
oTthe word EUiom, God, as a noun singular, is also 

confirmed in the very next verse, where the word is corinccted 
with the third, person singular of the verb, and the pronoun 
singular his, viz. NVJ so gop created man 

in HIS image,, in the image ^ God created he 

him, which agreeably to our idiom may be thus rendered, as tl;e 
repetition of the noun is consistent with the rples of the lan- 
guage->Sb God created man in his',{jnai{s) image, ufiich image 
tras created in the similitude of God* 

'Now .as it is expressly said that man created ifi 

thf image of God, and as it is prove^ above that Tsclem refers 

to the e^jftenial visible image or form \ it must be admitted, 
if scripture be s^wed to ^decide this important matter, that 
JEZAsfV .means the external visible form of God, which 
is that of jwn. If it be contended that the infinite 

sf^utat m.the Supreme Being in all th^ distinct existence in 
bimxonstitute, a pJIuraKty, this must b%;v|lowed. But tiiis vras 
liot finderstciod by tiie w HdnAem as fonstituting a plura* 
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Ktf of persooSf any more tihan (k^Snte attribntey m 
man eonitkitte a plur^ity of ipjiiibfe penons. The ^h€e»ence 
« is, in God they are xkfinit£$ in man they are .finite^ and 
circumsftribec^ And it must appear obvious to the unlearned 
as well as to the learned, that the attributes or properties cannot 
be visible in their origin, but can only be known to exist by 
their efiect. We know by experience that 'the attributes or 
properties of tiie soul of manure not seen, theyjonly operate by 
means of the visible body. 

Having thus shown that EHoim, God, by being 

connect^ with verbs, nounSi and adjecitvoes, which have been 
supposed to be plural, is not a plural noun^ I shall refer the 
reader for confirmation that this word is used as a noun 
singular, to such passages as will incontestibly prove the pcripN 
oral doctrine of < the Umty of God, wliich has formed a part 
of the creed of all those who have baen deemed sbund in the 
fdth, not only from the earliest ages of Christianity, but from 
the beginning when God gave his commands to man. 

We cannot understand from the Writings of the aposties, or 
the venerable bishops during the continuance of the apostolic 
churches, that such a notion as a plurality, of persons exUtifig 
out of tlie divinity was entert^ned by them. In the time of 
die prophets, the unity of God was the established belief. of the 
whole nation ; and Moses was commanded to say in the first 
person singular, nVlK I am that I am. The 

same doc^ne was given to Abraham, Exod. 6. 9. and 

I APPEARED unto Abraham, unto Isaap, and unto Jacob, by 
the name of God Mmi^y, hut by my name JehaotA 
■ WAS / NOT KNOWN to them. Here the pronoun of 

the. first person singular is used to signify the unity of God ia 
one divine person. '' * 

It is an invariable rule in the Hebrew languaige, that 
noun agrees with the .verb in number and person. The Scat 
verse in the Bible begins with the unity of God. In die4e|^ 
ning God created the heaven and ihe_e»A% 

El&nm, God^ necessarily dgrees with Baara^ Kt 
created^ But fK&ini, God, weic to be lendena ar 

writtr supposes, dien the veib sbouti hive been srtjttm 
Vou ivj— No. viiio 
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pfA raktend u die d&d perm plunl, 

wldch wouUihoontrovertibly lave established poljlheism. « 

The same atteiition was always paid by the. ii^red^writers r 
to dm grand essential of true religion. The veib >S never 
wcittens and Gods sofd— -but it is always in the 

singular numW. and he said — Ood saw*-Grod made. 

Psalm 100. 

Know ye that the Lord he is Godj it is he that hath made 
US} and not 'we ourselveS} we are his peopk} and the sheep of 
HIS pasture.*’ Hose the pronoun of the third person singular^ 
KVt HE fs God, Kin HE hath made f/s, and 
thepipnoun possessive ID}? ms peoples his j>asAire; 

v^larly occur. But if t3y|6K EUmm had been plural, these 
pronouns must necessarily have been plural also, which then 
must have been rendered, « Know ye that the Lords they are 
Go|ps, it is THEY that have made us, and not we ourselves, we 
are theie people, and the sheep of their pasture.” 

Gen. 2. 2. God ended \PDk!?D his Ch. 6. 12. 

»m aarf God fcoi«f.—Ch. 17. S. trrt^ "IDN T3,TI 

• v* :r- • v,* • “T” 

and God talked mth Aiib.— Ch. 20. 17. iind GodhaaledAbime- 
31. 24.— Levit. 18. 4. — Ch. 19. 2.— Deut. 5. 6.«— 
Ch. 6. 4.— Ch. 7. 9.— Psalm 78. 59.— 81. 10. — ^Isaiah 45. 21. 
— Ch. 44^ 6.— — Ch. 4. 6. — Jer. 10. 10. — Hos. 13. 4.— Jon. 4. 8. 

I could cite hundreds more, but these are sufEcient, in all 
which, and uniformly throughout the Scriptures, the word 
Whoim^ God, is joined with verbs, adjectives, and* 
^fvDnouns singular; except where the translators in two or . 
tbm places have erred in the application, as noticed above ; 
which is unquestionable evidence that the word Elhom% 
God, is used throughout all the Scriptures as a noun singular, 
pii coioequently cannot refer to a plurality of persons existing 
oat ^ due divine nature. 

' Tigggje one piss^ge in ,wluch this word has been evidently 
ii^||tl|iletVtbo4 by the trauslalDrs. 1 Ssun. .28. IS. 1 4. h 4nd 
said unto her, b^ not afraid ; ibr what seest thou ? 
woman said nfltb him, I saw Gods ascending out of the 
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Mk Aiid:4^^dii|itolier»iriu^ iftnd 'die «dd^ 

AH OLD MAM cometh ufit Mid MB is covert ndtli a mnMle.*’ 
Here 9pia the pronoim of the third person singular occurs^ Vie. 
MVT 'Hr;» 'mhat form is he of^ he ts tooered imth a nmik. 
Which shows that EUiam^ God| should have been ren« 
dered as a noun singular. Dr. Clsdke says, << We have seen 
that the EUiotm^ God^ is plural but on the contraryi if the 
Scriptures are to decide the matter, we have seen that this 
word was used by all, the sacred writers as a* noun singular, to 
denote the unity.of God. 

JiTeither is the word ElAoim^ God, plural, because 

some have supposed that it has a plural termination. I have 
observed that yim^ was not a plural termination, and have 
given the reason : there are great numbers of words whiqh have 
the same termination, and which nevertheless are singular, on 
which account these might be said to be plural also, as 
Eg^t — n kciOfen, ^ face to fate ; a^ 

though we are told by this writer that both the noun and the 
root of Elhoimi God, << are preserved in Arabic,’^ I 'assert 
without the fear of contradiction, that this word never had a root, 
because it is not a derivative, but a compound word from 
Jehooahf and viz. the rp Tod and he, comprehending 'Ae 
existence or essence of Deity, and El, power ^ strengff^ 

might, which is its meaning in all the Scriptures : by which 
manifested power he created the world. These form together 
the word Eloekea, God, and which is the same as the 
word 'Elhoim, only it regulsUrly occurs in rejgimen, but 

when the q mm, is added, it forms the absolute, by whidi 
it is distii^iiished from Eloehea, the relative. This word 
being a compound word, mere is not . any necessity for us to 
go to the Arabic as Dr. Clarke thinks, to find a supposed root for 
it# jjjt AUah, is ' no doubt fiie common name for Qod in 
Arabic^ which is a copy Of the Chaldean Ataah, God. 

It is for this reason, as is observed by the lamed Aba^^, 
and others among the most eminent Rabbles, that th^^we^ 
Jehooah, and Elhoim, as they alwaifs m to be 
toet with ^dier together, cir aparate vis^n i^ny obmiiu^, ^ 
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w ei^tWB}8l.,iniWiMiwWM^ Vttm what has becai’ tuiL dim « 
CHia^, U aay doeht dut Movakt tmm jne w* 
Bcmhshfef and mooBuiiiBiicabk^-pniidples of Daitjr* thetefim 
degree of sanictity and revetame which the 
vi^tBt. Jews entertained coneerniiig die Deity, dtey nerec 
wiqete, nor pronounced the word MW JkhovallL, But with 
reguid to the wo^ QV^ JBJhMai, it means his eueneei jeSaed 
whh hu Almighty pofwer in visible existence, as by diis power 
Ckid bsought ibrA all h» woihs in visible aeadon. Thcrefciie> 
in the first cluqKti;arfif GenesH, we Strays meet widi the word 
O'r^ £Jiomibatnem Jekovah EUeiwit Lord 

G^.-pi. in Ae second chapter for die first chapter relates to 
die eaistence, or estesadr manifesjtation of God, operating from 
die Esse,, or inmost ipound of Deity, for ^te production of 
creamd things: hence it is said, ** In die be^nning, God 
ciea^ die. heaven and die eart^” ■ 

, iW JAaodk t^ Esse, bmng self-essent, and self- 
msrnnt, it must ai^ieawovidentiiidut one self««8sent, self<«aist<> 
ent hong, could not possibly produce another self>essent, self- 
■ bong, conseyaeatly-there cannot be two beings of the 

same self^^iHuig essence. Therefore, fimm the word 0*!^ 
SUa^ God,.tomfor die doctrine of a trin^ of persons out 
Of die (fivuie-tiatiuei ctvoval, eo^^ial, and co-eteinal widi each 


odiei^ tauat sppeaxduardeventodicignapnt. . ' . * 

' .AsIdoDOtwishtogobeyondwhatiawnttenfor.out.infoani^ 
p tVw 'in Scripture, I sl^ attend to die littnl and obtrious 
■Mai^of ^ inqured writers in the&Uowa^paeqiges, and 


leavp every one to dud:. as he' ploases* It is srid,- Gen. 1. 87. 
So God crealmj nun bu own imsob, 

aon,csi^edMBfi«s>. Tbelnsiuanem 
siAvbmriTO, and with this fbiin and construction direugho^ 
thl'^Mptnr^ is allied to tho ot^erifoJ firik, or See 

S8.' JJ^svp ttU Am imesguj^l Sam. 6. 11. 

.^pPsSa^-4l^* 7. SO. 

' oifoiiHMiWow^^ ernemal fotmr^ thoGods they worslii^ % 

s whsai riw tamo woNTin the Ihst 
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«xteRu3 #artln» outward sq^pcft&ic^ «' figure of luan’-; 'li^h 
is sauL to be in the image of j6od. ‘this is cdnSnhed hi fihe 
7dr teibe ^ the next daptery vhdre a dear distinction is idade ' 
between the body and aoult'tiz. ' " And die Lord GodibmwB 
nan out of the dust Of die grannd,” L e. (his extend fbm) 
** and hreadied into his nostiils the breath of life, and mad 
became a living soul.” 

Hus form of God is dso confirmed in various parts of Scti^ 
are,' where no metajAor or allegory can possibly he undento^. 
£aek. 1. 26. -And upon die likeness of the throne, vasi^ 
likeness as the appearance of a ham above upon it.— Osm. ?. 18. 
14f. « And behold, one like the som of man came vnth the 
douds tfkeaipetf*—{tom uduch it is evident, ^t God afpeared ' 
to die prophets in a human form ; udiich form refers to 
Elhom, God,or die extend vUibie manifestation of Godin dm 
human form. 

This explanation here pven by the prophets conceming die 
manifested form of God, will but ill i^ree with Dr. Cfanheb 
notim, for be does not allow him to liave any fom at aB, he 
says, « God is an infinite spirit, and caimot be cmifined to any 
form} so he can have no persond appearance.” Now as ‘Ae 
pro[diets declare him to be in the form of man, whedier are we 
to believe die prophets or Dr. Clarke, who has fellen intodus 
hadcnied error? If this were tne, what a hunentaMc 
state should we be reduced to) for if die infinite bong could 
not numifest himself in the form of man, which is aaid to be 
theform of God} we could have no idea of God any more diaiii 
we could of infinite space. This would bring us to the Sodnan 
notion adopted by Dr. Piiesdey, who says, ** We can have, no 
idea cS God but that of infinite space,” uhkh appears to ba'Dc. 
Clarke’s t^dnion, as he says, « God can have no persond 
Upptoianee.” , ' 

God is the object cS worAip: but wc'onnot w«p(l^^;|i 
God if we cannot form some determinate concqdon of 
being. If tben^God has’ no persond aj^eaipnccs bflf is'lfeo 
infinite qpaoe,'at idUte space is not an object diat cones, 
'ndduathefiisiit of ow coa^pidiensloa, fttridnsr omild an iatisito 



ahdincompreBensible being be m object of our ixror&blp, ftnles# 
lie "^cbndescen^d. to manifiest Mftsdf in human fonn, because 
ttoe Vbuld tie no object for our ad^ « 

I come now to the applicadoni viz. to show from thcPexprese 
letter of Scripture, confctendy with' what has been said, whom 
we are to understand this Elhoim^ God, df the Old 

TestameUt, suid 8eo;, 7%ees, God, of the New Testament, to 
be. The aposde, speaking of the Israelitcfs when the^ 'came 
out of Egypt, and the mighty things that EtKmm^ did 

for them, says, that this JSttofiU, God, was the rock that 
followed them, and that tlus rock was Chrisit.** Isaiah SUya 
conciming this ElRoim, << Behold, a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and shall call hisnamelmmanuel, God with us.” Mdt- 
thew confirms it by saying, that " these words were spoken of 
the I^ord Chnst.” Jolm 1. 1. calls lum Beog, God, « who waS 
in die beginning, and who was made flesh,” which is fully 
confirmed by jthe Apostle Paul, who declares, that in him 
dweUeth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Now if all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily dwells in Christ, where are 
we to direct our views in divine worship bi^t to him in whom 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells ? 

Having proved from Scripture, that the visible manifestation 
of Deity Christ, or which is the same,' that the manifestation 
of ** Dirity in human fbrifi is Christ,” I may be asked the same 
question as was put to mo^6y the late Dr-Priestley, viz: If Christ 
be God, was heaven , without, God when ^brist -was upon the 
eattlt ” Such reasoners suppose that God possesses perfections 
in ccMBEimDn . with themselves-, they for^t that he alone possesses 
tl&t he is 0^ Omniseieni, Omn^poteni, 

and'therefore that he manifest himself in all places at the 
B»ne time. Now as CM only can possess these infiniteperfections, 
IJiqpe there. is not a-mendiW of the Church of England, nor of 
aw’jotMr chur^, that believeaiin the divinity of Christ, but 
in ins However, as in all these 

eii(U»r tl» Scfipture is to determine die matter, we will turn to 

* ■ • 

ClKitt'bi ffedn tera^ infold vs he possesses . these 
j,mS|^piei^e($wnS) thit he is Qmiriprestaty Cj^iseieiit, eii4 
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Ommpotent* John m. 19. Aud no man iatk mended up to 
hemnf bid he that came denim heater:^ even ike urn ^ man 
, mhoisinhmen. That there are three viaiUe persons m of 
die divine nature united in council and effort" is asserted by 
this comnientatort and many before : but I trust it wifli 
appear that this view of the sisdbject is tnconsistent with script- 
ure as it is 'with right reason. That there is a divine Trinity 
s» the divine nature consisting of three persons^ is certainly^ die 
language of scripture 1 Nevertheless, this * must be understood 
agreeably to the true and ancient meaning and application of 
the latin word penom^ from whence comes the l^lish wOnd 
person. This error has been committed by,^)die Very improper ^ 
understanding, and customary application of the u^pemma^ 
which in ancient latinity was never used in the sense in which 
it is now understood. When die latin was a living 
the word jpersona was understood to mean the qualities of the 
mind as constituting a character, either good or W ; but it has 
so far degenerated into tangible materiality, that instead of its ‘ 
being used as anciently to signify a character ^ permal 

qualities^ it is applied to mean the material body of man. That 
it was originally applied to signify personal qualities, a charac^ 
ter, or office, is confirmed by the following authoritieSt-r-Sus- 
tineo unus tres personas, meam adyersari JudiceS.'— Persona * 
tragica.^— Eripitur persona, manet ,res.^— Ms^ttatus gerit 
personam civitatis.^— Ad tuendam personam mi^stratfis.* From 
which it appears that the word persona among the ancient 
Latins was used to signify a chqs'octcr and not a person^ as is 
now commonly understood. 

Hence it is certain without any controversy, that the true 
doctrine of the scriptures on this subject is s that there is, one 
God operating in three distinct dwracterSf^-Aai the inefeble 
Deity cannot be known, or only as he has condescended 
to embody his*dmnify in the divine hpmn of Christ, who in his 
divine is the visible manifestation qf Gad in via^ AffMii 
form, independent created medtcri the* viable mediunit in 
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irfiioai tibe iviam of ibe bodUy^' thwo^h 

^dhom be ao^ibe irorldsf^-^^and bt mhoot be vedeefoed Mi. 
Ibis, is Ibe fMr 1^ tbe apostles had of die etermd IHf&y di. 

one divine biunan fonn, oven (Mrist wha foHowed 
tbem ibvDBgb ibe wil^pess. Thus the apostles understood 
dtBt die Godhead was the Fathot^ ;.7wrho dwells in CUst as die 
soul dwells in the body 4rf mani me, 

he iaeth the ponh. So that consistently with the express 
deduatkm of^txipture, if 1 may be allcwpdthe expression, 
end it were possible to speak wixh that reverence wUch die 
subject .cequim : the body of Ak'Fdtker is the Sonr^e diome 
^ eumee^ or Mi of die Son is the Father-^md the hofyproceei* 
itig Itbdi ^ Father and the Sofh which creative influence 
mon^siedthe Vmble creation, and by perpetual influx supports 
die unwerae^ Is ike 

This scriptutal definitkEi of the ^vine Trinity in die supreme 
bang, w31 perfectly- agree with diat copy of the geimine faith 
of the apostolic diurches, whkb is called tlie Athanadan creed. 
]t becomes plaiii to the meanest capacity, « we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity } neither confounding the 
persons, nor ^ding tlic substance. For there is one cha- 
*ftACTEE of the FatHee, another, of the Son, and another of 
^HolvSvulit. But the Go<Qiead of the Father, of the 
Son, and .of the Holt Sfjrit, k all one, tlie glory equal, the 
majesty co-etemal. The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, 
and the Holt Spirit uncreate. The Father eternal, the 
Son'eternal, and die HotT Sunti^ eternal f and yet they arc 
notji three eternals,' but one eternal. The Father is Gop, 
tbe'SoN IS Gbn; and the HqltSpirit f s God. And yet they 
are three Goxis, but one Ood.” ^ 

BeliweIcQudttde, ! thsnk it necessary to say by way of 
. to cavil on the ground 

jsPtb^ tmdeiSten^ of the auduirity of Script- 

: I have/ umferndyou^^ for proof of what is 

^ ^ charge me with any 
j|^pmi 9 Ucy, Jbecause.^ said, consistently with theScript- 

mac^Ws bin»^ in hetman Jam, It is not 
^biesat Mtbe is necesi|prily confined, to diat one form, in one 
' pU^or as was asserted by Dr. Friestley, vp. f< to make God to 
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beia Ae form of ma]i»%i(^aiadce him a mail' aisjt. niodiiiig 
fMee/* the 'aame.reascmhig'^^^ apply to tho66 aceptlc^. itHm 
. have ^ other view of God Just that of infinite iipacet for^ ceto 
make God to be infinite space^ is to make him mfinite eparo 
and aothinjf more.” 1 again i^eot dui( anch perscms imin idem 
of God 9 .;«milar to those they form of man ; they forget lhat 
he only ^sesses ubiquity, and that by this atfi^ute, iscoii^ 
ceivable to us, he is omn^re^en^^ agreeably to. the words of 
Christ as above cited: ^<No man hath * ascended up to 
heaven, but lie that came down from heaven, evea the son of 
man who is in heaven.? This is he who declares himself to be 
theJPar//er and the^Son. << Philip saith,^. Lord show iis the 
Fariief, and it sufficed! us. Jesus, saith unto him, have 1 been 
80 long time with you, and yet hast thou ndf known me^Fhilip f 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father, and how sayest thou 
dien, show us the Father This is he who declares himsdf to 
be the Father^ Son, and Sjpirit. John xvi. 7. Neverthelest 
I tell you the truth ; it is expedient for you that I go away, £)r 
if I go not away, the comforter will not come unto you; bnt if 
I depart, I will send him unto you.” 

He also declares himself to be omnip^ent. Matt. xxviiL 
1$. << And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, sdl power 
is given to me in heaven and in earth.” That he b also 
tmmiscient. Matt. ix. 4. << And Jesus knowing their thouf^bts 
said, wherefore think ye evil in^ your hearts ?” John iL 24. 
^ And Jesus did not commit himself unto them, because he 
knew all men, and he needed not that any should testify of him, 
for he knew uffiat was in man. Ch« vi. 64. For Jesus knew 
from the beginning, ** who. they were that believed notb and 
who should betray him.” That he forgives sins^ and, gives 
eternal life. Matt ix. 6. ye may know that the sou of 
man hatHpower earth ito fos^^ve sins.” Lufcevu.4S. f*thf 
. sins am forgiven.” And lasdy, that he gives etsemaliife,' '"John 
X. 27, 28, <<My sheq> hear my voice, ^apd I kitow ih^ nai 
iS^j follow me. And I give unto th^ eternal life, tiriAer ^ 
■ diaU any pluck diem out of . my ha^” ^ ^ 

J0m$MLl4MZ 
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fiX^IOHEZiya XJM JJtJBJCMANTJ9VIT4rJE, 
1 PR^SX4NTIJ» ET UTILITJTEi^. 



De Engux ArAic^e antiquiUte et prxstantia et utilitate dic^ 
. Ills nob qmdem afiectate inanem grandiloquentix pompam^ 
MC focatum Tei^rum bmatum et lenocinium quseranir qnippe 
leritas fuco noii eget; nec magna profixitate again» prout 
a^jecti ampEtudo deposceret et dicendi materiaih suppeditaret, 
aed Wtbrici xmplicitate panter brevitate rem perstringere 
decreVL 

Ut itaque ordine dicam, et nec pientissimus Lectune An»» 
iicx Fundator justo honoris 'm^to fraudetor, nec unde tantum 
Academix Beiieitcium accreybrit ignoretor, prxmtttendum est^ 
quod utiEssiinx htijus Lingux Frofessioncm in hoc loco insti* 
tuit ^'omnium studio comniendavit Rdverendissimus in Christo 
Tater D. Gu].'l4aud olim ArcUepiscopus Cant, hujus Acade- 
aiix tunc Cab^ellarius, qui bonarism Literarum curl et atnofe 
dudtiis, rdiquis hujus loci Instituds, tanquam supremam ornnis 
liter^une cdibiudem, Lingux Arabicx cidturam superaddidit; 
ntpc^b qux limatissimo ipsius judicio reUquarum Idterarum 
cqii|plemeiittti#este posse censeretur. 

Quern in ut res bptatuih sucbessum sortiri posset, de 
ArabiCdrum supellcctili ct^ahausto 
' &ixi|>ajlindo matuyd misso in Orienteih Doctisb. 

Fuhdatdsis nostri jussu et 
siiuxt^ qhxcunque hujus ^eris xfi/x.i$Xjge coeihi 

BMotheel PubHcl reponerida^ qux' jam nuper 
Oridnds shdiis multo auctior et tocupletior 

'' 



Or^ 4e £ci|^ drubieafjf^* • 

Sttpradictua noster Pned^easor harum Litennim 
t^imuixij (dijus Locum indtgnu$ impleo et iresti^U 
ttiiicq^ eratapud nos qUi cum.&uq^ in hanc Arabilmi aienam 
desceadit, et primus qui Atabicis Literis • hancce Catb^sifsa 
omavit. Videre imht videor IlcKtmmos ipsma nra 
8edibuS|||U solent veterea inccdse) circumvotitapteay ot (at quia 
merito sHpicetur) annon Lector Officium male administraveiity 
perspicientes : qui de causl formidabile ait hoc auggestuaij 
ubi in taiiti Magiatri praesentil hallucinariy aut hanc nactam 
S{)artam negligcnter et minhs ornate c^lere vetituin. 

^ Linguae Arabics ^ Antiqilitas ab ipao Diluvio et generali 
Linguanuh divisione arcesaenda est. ' v iQua autem rations 
facta sit divisio aeu confusioy inter viros doctoa de hie re 
disquirentesy baud prorsus convenit. Omnino perperam» me 
judice, existimanty qui imaginantur Linguarum confuaionem 
factam fuiase uno quasi momento, unoque Dei actu subitaneo. 
Fuit autem opus temporis : res lentd et gradatim proceasity et 
tandem IPO aut pluribus post diluvium annia complete est. 
ImO| tails Linguarum Confusio sponte secutura eraty quamw 
non fuisset a Deo judicialiter infiicta, Deus autem omnia pfsevir 
densy et mentis humanae.pravitatem perpcnden^ rem accelera^ 
vit| et 8U0 tempore suaquemethodo facile perficiendam curavits 
idquc initio aetatis Patriarchae Phal^hy cujus nativitaSy juxjta 
Textum Hebraeumy fuit centesimo primo arnio post Diluvhimy 
aty secundum Versionem Gnecamy quingentesimo primo. 
•Quarum quidem Computationum prior videtur esse vetioTy 
propter ties rationes. , » 

Primp enimi cdm in Hebraeo Patriarchae dicantur vixisse 
circa 30 annoSy in Graeco autem 130 annos priusquam habup* 
rint filium } sive divinam Providentiamy sive humanam cwam m 
bic parte perpenderimusy non possumus imaginari doctoa Fatri* 
axchas tarn diu in coelibatu vixisse. Nam cilm Deus mundnm 
IttcoKs cit5 replendum decieveraty et hcmiines mult^Ucam 
jusseraty et eadem esset honimum cnra pe Be^se ,agri ccmtta 
,€08 insurgerenty baud . consultum vkkbatur ultra centpriauini 
annum^difierre matrimcmiumy dim nemo illorum |>o8aetpjfaaacim 
quamdiu vkturua esset. Praeterely in calidiorihus UEs^Rqploid* 
buSy appetitu et naturl ducey imagipandum est eoa circa SO 
aimtun usores duxiaacy pottdaquim illud ultra xeiUB^um 



^ SdclHi^ ^ eSUB nupchr &k dituvio emsiesem, Hiim t^nSmt 
Mi^eos cdatn sec^um DHuTium :pet turrbn riK 
100 aniiil^im spMiu^ potato quiboi ikm nSii 
pdtt de tafi r^&^o i^ghlsaei c&m tamo^omm 

tfkrtSo ctepsi perictiH inetits' recruduim ^alb 

conufti anktiU ferd excidtsae eitililar. 

Tntioi c&m, secuid^m Heb^iun» nos numenumua ISngua* 
nun Confunonem fet4 tomplekw fuisse area imtiiun ztsda 
]%a1eg; nz. 100 annir post DOuvlnnif at tecund&m Grsbeum 
500 ; omnin^ sehtieiidum est Hebraicam Computationdm 
else ‘venorem. 'Nam c&m dinn^ paatoralein vkam agebant* 
qnoiBod^potiiefrint simul babiftaae 500 annt8» ^uin ante illud 
jtempixa n^cas$aiia fuerit aacea^o^ dim tiomlnum Sunilite et 
peeomm greges inttk 100 atinds ita' crcscere possint tit diittiOs 
niiMil baUtare sit impossibile ! Hnjusmodi exempbun petendnm 
^aatab 'Abnihamb et Lot| qiiibus proptfer dictam radonem i se 
idfidm seeedere necesse fait Nam magni nameri continuo 
dnpGOsti^ idtta' spem et expeetationem in munensnm ettb 
cte s ewty nti videmus inTami&ri exempio emendi equum per 
^nMemm ^Itroram in femmento equiiio, et duplicando de* 
nariOB ant quadiimtes pm nngnUs clavis. 

HSa inquam ritd perpensisi me jndtcey satis manifestum est 
Linguarutn Cenfonon^ iueboatam fuisse ante natum Phaleg, 
ei^^tts setatis ini^ tnagnl ex pbttie comphtam drea 100 annis 
pbSt^Ililuvium ; edm* 1 Pareatibtts'sic nominatus f uk in PueritS* 
^ cbm ires asset poend petacta, qutt alibs i Pateiidbus pnetideri 
non Hsec aut^ '^cta Coi^iisio non fuh onirersalis : 

jiam purs Lmgua Hebnea in sua puntq^ intacta et in- 
cbrftea' bnnsit inter Chaini posuaros Cananeos sen Kiioentbesi 
qfetr JUngiiam Hdiratom integram et inunumtam 

TfXBBBKBtVBtK % ’IpUKl CtlSSn XcCenifS ntUICl 4SX aCQll p08t6flB| tX 

GoM^qs sine Intw p tert 

conocSKua esc* / 

. ' c[tHl^«otit^iae vidMilrCbiihi^, *«» aeft 

iwpsqnPns; mnun pzraain eecuiuiiiin aurerennaxn oiaiqca* 
fyebi «tt jet fcqndwiiai I 

.^jp PfcttfriectstSiiiwaa ac I Ra jwi i B n eni. diAiil 



Paktamkli^ 

wo»t Becuu^ langw div^ ia yazui» 4uilec(^ ad ]d4nmft la 
iPefeed Lingua Graeci^ et quo^ ia^m^regUP*. iddiiqatliitt 
ja di?{rftis. ProvinciU habitante^ Pronuatutipiim 
ioquesdi ]^orj|iula8<.i 9e invicem ditidncus et idEM^evaaa hdmt 
Et quo iongiiia i seiuTicem ^t ITusni di^sitae fucaRqU; 
qo mag^iii^ Lingw, seu Oialecd difeidtas* , £t.bop jksA 
constat: quia, illse Lingu« quie erant'prope Bahf& Tijucdfll 
(sciL Chaldaica, Assy rlaca, et Arabics) non eranl« necbqdid 
sunt adeo muljtiim diirecsae a/pridiasYa I{ebiaicau. . Exeiqids autcm 
ids qui ab initio psknevainf .retinuerant> qu& aliqua Qm i 
turn reiUMior^ eb ettam ipdus Lingua I.Pomasri samotfaMr.i^ 
donee tandem remodssimaruqa Gentium Lingpat essent totalitqr 
QUitatse per tarn longinquam remotionem !L primo centra . 

QuaiDTis itaque Linguanim Confusio.ixi sacri HUtqria uniad. 
brevitate tiradatur, (ut aliqgando solent longorum temporum 
intervalla paucis verbis) non tamen ita breviter facta est Ian- 
guarum Confusioi sed ^ urn tempore et per liominuin DitpeP- 
sionemi uti ex saero textu colligitur, Agitef descitndammMi 
eamm semumem cm^fimdamus, — Et m Dominm dispersit ea| 
— Et cessaverunt. Kempe di^ersit cos, ut hip. rations eonua 
sermo confunderetur ; ut turn dispersae turmae rursus in aeteroiini 
coakscere non possent ad acdificandum. Nam dictam diapeft* 
aionem secuta est Linguarom Confusio» nonautem pnecessit; 
et ab incoepto opere primo cobibiti sunt per dispersioneint, et 
non alitev. Deinde dispersio peperit Lmguanun diversitateiii» 
quae ne rursus unxrentur vetuit» eos in dispersione detmendo, 
quod junctxm guoque fecit eorum multiplication Qux Soq- 
trina fortassis non sit magis nova quam venu 

Ex dict& dispemione orta est Lingua Arabka^ cujus quidem^ 
differentia ab Hebraicb erat. tantftm dialectica, uti et bpdi^ 
qenatat tam ex Grammatigati parte ki qiA praspiMuun ; Lingua^, 
rum Criterion ponitiuc^ quim. ex plurimis viocabus quse. cum 
Hehraicis qonsonant 4 et a Cbaracteribut ab HdbndGco Alphabeto 
defloacis.. Primitivis quidem vocibua processu tempoxta.diptt- 
qdditx sunt aliasj. Jnfinitx aUse^ sed qux in Arabib natat ^ ncm 
aiiundi pi^x. Nam h« lingua Axabica. p». aliUdS^m et 
immixta eist» ^xoepris aliquot mudjeamentmeum noniitiibtts, 
Persicisj et pauci^vocibbs Latinis qux per beUa et ci|pi B.o«- 



OnA^de AiitiqtiHiae, 

4utali§se‘«t prorogisse, dm hodieniu Praxis in Oriente vix sit 
td Vq^esimum annum dlfime, 

Secfonddi ciim nuper ex^ diluvio erasiesent, cum ratione 
d^iibemus sentire eos contra secundum Diluvium per turrkn sibi 
fMlpextsse intra 100 antibhun spatium, potibs quim non nisi 
post 500 annos de tali refugio cbgitbse ; cbm tantp-apnomm 
spatio ehipst pericuH metus non tarn recniduisse qu^ potibs 
eomm animis ferb ezcidisse credatur. 

Tertio, cbm, secundbm Hebraeum, nos numeramus Lingub- 
rum Confuaioncm fere completaxn fuisse circa imtium aetafis 
^alegy viz. 100 annis post Diluvium, at secundum Craecum 
500; omninb sehtieudum est Hebraicam Computationem 
esse veriorem. Nam cbm omnes pastoralem vitam agcbant, 
quomodp potuerint simul habitbsse 500 annis, quin ante illud 
tempus necessaria fuerit secession cbm hominum famMit 01 
pecorum greges intra lOOannos ita crcscere possint ut di^bs 
sinwl habitare sit impossibile I Hujusmodi exemplum petendulini 
.est ab Abrahamo et Lot, quibus propter dictam rattoiiem a Se 
invicem secedere necesse fuit. Nam magni numeri continue 
duplicad, ultra spem ct expectationem in hnmensum cito 
crescunt, uti videmns in familiari exemplo emendi equum per 
nnmerum clavorum in ferramento equino, et duplicando de» 
Barios aut quadrantes pro singulis clavis. 

His ittquam ritd perpensis, me judicc, satis manifestum est 
Lmguaruin Confusionem iiichoatam fuisse ante natum Phaleg, 
et «jas aetatis initio magnb ex parte completam circa 100 annis 
post Diluvium ; cbm a Parentibus sic nominatus fuit in Pueritil, 
cbm res esset pane peracta, quae alias i Parendbus praevideii 
non potttit. Haec autem dicta Coiifusio non fuit universalis ; 
jiam pun Lingua Hebrsea in sua purit^^te Intacta et in- 
confusa mansit inter Chami posteros Cananeos seu Phoenices, 
qui Primsevam Xinguam Hebraicam integram et immutatam 
rettmienmt $ quod etiam fecerunt multi ex Semi posteris, et 
FamUi^lprahami quicumCananidcis Gentibus sine Inteiprete 
colloctttus est 

D^ib^elkiter eos quibus contigisse videtur Confusio, ea non 
fiiiftlbtalis, led tantbm pardsdi# secundbm diArendam dialect- 
ic^; qute facta est per Jbf tgradonem et populorum I se 
iMcen^secessicmem ac Dispersionenu Nam^duni omnes simul 



Prastaixtii^ tt .’WKiati, ^ • SSt 

SedfactSijnigratbae^seeasi* 

aione, secuta eat Linguae di?i6io in yarias dialect 98 | uti vidmuaim 
yeteri Lingua GnecI, et quoque in nostro regnOf ubinQstrates 
in divgrsis Provinciis habitanteSi Pronuntiatiomam et Voce&et 
loquendi Formulas a se invicem distinctas et dirersas |y>ent. 
£t quo longiils 3i se invicem et ITurri disuse fuerant Center 
eo mag1s;«fuit Linguae seu Dialecti diversitas. Etfaoc plan^ 
constat ; quia illx Linguae quae erant prope Babelk Turrim 
(sell. Clialdaica, Assyriaca^ et Arabica) non erant^ nec hodie 
sunt aded multvUm divers^ a primaeva HebraicL Exeepds autem 
eis qui ab initio Priffiaevam retinuerant^ qub aliqua Gens a 
turri remotior, eb etiam ipsius Lingua qf rimaevi remotior ; 
donee tandem remotissimarum Gentium Lingpae essent totaiiter 
mutatae per tain longinquam remotioncm b primo centre. 

Quamvis itaque Linguarum Confusio in sacra Historia usitatS 
brevitate tradatur, (ut aliqy^ando solent longorum temponim 
intervalla paucis verbis) non tamen ita breviter facta est Lin- 
guarum Confusio, sed cum tempore et per hominum Dispep- 
sionem, uti ex sacro textu colligitur, Agite^ ^scefidamusati 
eorum sermonem confimdanm, — Et sic Do9ru?uis dispenU em 
-^Et cessaverunt. Nempe dispersit cos, ut hac ratione eorum^ 
sermo coiifunderetur ; ut turn disperse turmae rursus in aetemum 
coalescere non possent ad sedificandum. Nam dictam dispell 
sioiiem seciUa est Linguarum Confusio, non autem praecessxt : 
et ab incoepto opere primo cobibiti sunt per dispersionem, et 
non aliter. Deinde dispersio peperit Linguarum diversitatem* 
quae ne rursus unirentur vetuit, eos in dispersione detinendo, 
quod junctim quoque fecit eorum multiplicatio. Quae Doc« 
trina fortassis non sit magis nova quam versu 

Ex dicta dispecsione orta est Lingua Arabica, cujus quidem^ 
differentia ab Hebraica erat tambm dialectica, uti et hodie 
constat tarn ex Grammaticali parte in qu& pnecipuum Lingua* 
rum Criterion ponitur, quam ex plurimis vocibus quae cum 
Hebraicis consonant ; et a Characteribus ab Hebraico Al{dubeto 
deflexis. Primitivis quidem vocibus processu temporis super* 
additae sunt aliae,. infiiiitae aliae, sed quae in Arabia natae et non 
aliundd petitae. Nam h»c lingua Arabica prae aliis puraet 
immixta e^t, Exeepds aliquot medicamentorum nominibos. 
Persicis, et pauexs vocibOs Latinis quae per bella et cum Ro* 



f Or<aw it JhriMea JnHqaitaief 

warns negiktiationem receptie sunt tt Urbe donatae. pmv. 

bmms 'miji^onie expersr^ idque paitiin 
tiem Librofism et 8criptori«|^.ji|9i%u8 Lingua sic scripta ^ervata 
€St intagra ; et parfim semper fuere Linguae suae 

eukorea studSosissimi ; Grammaticae, quae ad purita- 

tern et Linguae cultun«J}|kectat deditisaimi ; et partim 
propter deserta et regiql^ " inaecesaibilem I nuUis wiquam 
lioatibtts sdb^ttgatam. * 

£t in parte* scil; puritate, ceteris Linguis praesta^ et 
jmcellitj uti etiam niuli^s aliia nominibus. Nam est Lingua 
perquafU.aunpla et copiosa* Vocum simplictum numero Lin* 
guam tSraecam cucg suis composkionibus auperarfs: Arabica 
enim compositiones nullas agnoscit* £t ut verborum copi^* sic 
etiam sui di^Fusione mirabilts est, c&m sit multorum Regnorum* 
Lingua communis et vernacula, quasi ^ toto fere muildo ada- 
mata et expetita : nam nulla unquam lingua diSusior, aut quse 
tot et tarn ampla terrarum latifundia occupasse comperiatur. 
Vernacula enim eat haec Lingua per tres Arabias, per totam 
^gypturn, per Syriam, per Mesopotamiam, per Clialdaeam 
aeu Babylonis Regiones, per totam Barbariam, ef per magnam 
iEthiopiae et Africse partem ; et in aliia quoque locis ubicunque 
Religio Mohammedana obtinet, ibi etiam Alcorani causa, 
Arabica est Doctiorum Lingua, et ab omnibus melioria notae 
bominibua intelligitur, uti India Orientali, in Tartaria seu Tur<^ 
cistan, et in Turcia seu Grsecia, et in Perside, aliisque locis. 
Ita ut, qui hanc Lingugm calluerit, majoremOrbis terrarum 
partem sine luterptete peragrare et cum Doctis conversari 
poterlt. , 

Elegant!^ etiam plerisque «Linguis prsecellit, uti tarn in Ti- 
m&ri Historia qu^ in aliis. Hbris altisonante et sublimi stylo 
scriptis cemituT. Nec tantiim hominum aures capere Elegantia, 
•ed et mentes .ditare possit hujus Linguae utilitas maxima, 
quod praecipuum est quo reliquis Linguis praecellit ; c&m ple- 
rsequealisesintpland^steriles, nullius Literatune aut bonorum 
Auctbrqm fences. Quoad hanc autem, si totius Eruditionis 
Cyclum wfii Encyclopaediam percunrimus,. non inveniemi:^ 
aUquam^ejus partem quae ex Lingua Arabic! instrui et omaii 
son possitt Imd eikn^ in hisce Europaeis regnis Literatura 
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€f ViSiMe* 

oHm firtiBcere^ ad talem defectum taparatidum ad Andies can* 
fttgerunt Doctiofes aitientem aidmam nfeetuiii als eorusa 
codtcijjbtts petentes EucKdis Elemental Ptolenuei Almagestumy 
Philosuphtx Aristotelicx E)ttci)||pDiie8 per Avenroem et alios, 
et alia multa narrata longest i&o.genere utilia^ quas in ori^ 
nali Grxco vel perietant) Tel saltern erudito ofbi tunc non, 
comparuerant. Nam majorem partem eruditionis' Grsecst 
quam hodie ab ipsis fonttbus habemus^ ab ArAum manibtiS' 
pri*^s acceplmus. Apollonii Pergaei Conica nuperis annis vnl:- 
gatai petita sunt ex Arabum Thesauris, ubi adhuc latent moka 
veterum scripta quae Arabes eruditionis avidi, in suam Linguam 
transtulerSht, quae, in Origuiali Lingui deperditay ex Arabia 
denno repeti et instaurari poterunt/ 

Nec tantum alicna Inventa nobis exbibenty sed et de suo 
longe plura suppeditant, proprise Inventionis ampliorem ma- ' 
terise sylvam et lociiplctiorem omnigenae Literaturx Thesauium 
iu ipsa Arabia iiatum depromentes et in nostrum usum propa- 
gaiues. Quantum in Philosophiam penetrarerint et quid in dl 
praestiterinty ex Echwar Assepha et Ibn Slnaet Ibn Ruslidy et 
aliorum scriptis abunde constat. De Logics seu Rationis arte 
plurima Systemata composuerunt et •scripto mandaruut Arabes. 
De Medicina et singulis ejus partibus affatim scripserunty in- 
finita volumuia de e& Facultate in posterorum manus transmit* 
tenteSy quasi totius Medicinsc scaturigo in Arabia fuerity aut 
iEsculapium hujus Facultatis parentem sibi soils veudicare 
vellent. A1 Chemise Protoparentem 6j4ber dictumy Arabia 
peperit. Grammaticae primordia fuerunt apud ArabeSy il qui* 
bus artem Grammaticam primo didiccrunt Judsi. Scriptorum 
mathematicorum inexliaustum penu supplent ArabeSy qiu de 
tota Mathesi in' genercy et quoque de singulis ejus partibus 


* Quamplurimi comipti loci in OrsDcis Buctoribus possiint cmefidBri ope 
librorum Arabinorom. Cniditni Carolns Gillotus M.O. PBrisiensis pidid 
in ArabfbS ct aliw Unguis versatns aliquot locos in Operibus Qaleni restaiiia«> 
vit eos couferendo cam iutcrprctationibns Arabicis. Qaidsm Codices Gnaci 
integriorcs in libris Arabire versis* qudm in ipsis antographis Gnecis repo- 
rinotar, quod particulotim in Ehclide est conspicuum. Multi llii Codkeit 
extant in linguam Syriacam aut Arabicam versi qui Gnece nosquam 




SgGt Oratio de Li$»gu» Jrahics JbtHquiiate, 

accurate scripasnint voluauua cbm sciesdaas inati^* 

aunkas emnea seiuper vi deUcus habuerint ; et, ut prtsoafuiula^ 
menta,. maAcmaticas Instit^onea de Globis seu gpjiseria 
sciipsecunt muiti. Arithm^^ Scriptores pluiimi sunt, et 
ipsaa numeroTum notas habuinte ab Arabibus, qui eas primo» 
9b Ibidb acceperaxit Musxcis scriptis Arabia mult&m resonat. 
Algebcaer Inventum utilissiinum et subtilissimum. illis soils ac- 
cqitum referendum est. De Geometria scripserunt multa. 
Astronomiam (scientiam quasi il ccelo super eos delapsam et 
acceptam) prae omnibus gendbus coluenint, stellaruiji fixarum 
Longitudinem et Latitudinem Astrolabiis metientes, et inv 
mensse magnitudinis «Quadrantibus accurate pbservabtes, et in. 
Globis designantes; et Planetarum Theorias seu annuas ac 
i^iurnas motiones, in Tabulis calculatas, exbibentcs. Prolixiun 
' esset enarrare omnia ; cum nullum sit melioris eruditionis caput 
quod non ut periti magistii pertractarunt Arabes. Rebus mathe* 
maticisoperam dederunt Principes et.sui temporis Ca]tph 2 ei inter 
quos A1 Mibnun, et alii excelluerc, optimos semper in re mathe- 
matica magistros et Coryphaeos undique conquirentes, et in sui 
subsidium vocantes.' Rem Geographicam feliciter tractarunt, 
et de eft copiosS scripserunt operibus proRxis, quorum 
Epitomen in Tabulas congessit omatissimus et doctissimus ri;V 
Hamath in Syria Princeps Abulpheda. Nec in re historica 
minores sunt, suorum Regum et Temporum seriem et res gestas 
exhibentes et memoriae mandantes. Scripta moralia habent 
multa. Poetis pland scatent. Lexica copiose instruxerunt. 
Linguae suae proprietatem et elegantiam hoc modo servantes et 
aetemhati mandantes, unde omne serum hanc Linguam tanquam 
ad prototypum et originale exemplar exigere poterit. Non 
enim nisi in libris, praeserrim Lexids, fideliter servantur Linguae, 
quae aliis variationi et mutadoni subjectae sunt. Etquidem 
Hbtorum multitudini partim tribuendum est, quod Lingua 
Arabtca tarn paucas mutadones subierit. De Sciend^ Juris 
Mbhammedani jtmedm Cum Theologia infinid Auctores' scrip- 
serunt Arabic^ i et non nisi ex hic Liiigu^ itisana eorum 
.S^maita M sciri aut refutari queunt. 

• Doctorttm rirorum vitas scripserunt multi, hoc modo caren- 
^8 ne Ytrorum, de literis bene meritorum, memoria periret^ 



Trai^aMioif et Utilitate. ' 

iisque adeo Doctos et eorum doctr^am sratimaAtes et cele- 
brantes. 

Sbd prscter Mohammedanos, multi Chriatiani Orientalea sua 
opera, tani ad sacram historiam qu^ ad plurima pietatis capita 
spectantia, Arabice scripserunt. Et inter alios habemus duos 
libros, quorum alter Arabic^ vocatur Praxis Pietatis^ alter 
verb Totum hominis Officitm^ tarn nomine quhm stylo et materia 
nostris de eodem argumento Anglicis libellis adeb similes, ac si 
nos ab illis, aut illi nobis transtulissent. 

Porrb Arabes Mohammedani (quod poeni oblitus fueram) 
*«.optHni^cnpserunt de Historia Naturali, uti de meteoris, de 
plantis et auimalibus, et clc mineralibus et gemmis. Et quidem 
Nos ill hoc loco clegantissimum de Gemmis LibeUum in futuris 
praelectionibus explicaturi sumus (Dei permissu) in Vacaticvne 
aesiiv^. ^ 

Infinitum cssct hujus Lingux utilitates et optima ^ripta 
pcrcensere. Ideoquc vela contraham Oratiunculam ad colopho^ 
nem pcrducturus, obnixc rogando et hortando ut liasce Literas 
curare vclletis ; non pigrescentcs in cultura hujus Linguae,* quae 
tot ct tarn egregla in omni erudltionls genere scripta exhibet 4 in 
qua etiam Slhuc plura et pnestantiora contineri credendum est, 
cum fidem mihi fecerit Legatus Maroccanus, in 6U& patria 
cxtare Bibliothecas, in quarum una centum millia, .in alii 
ducenta Voluminum Amblcorum servantur ; praeter alias Biblio- 
thecas minoris notae ac moHs, quarum una viginti miUe Libros 
Arabicos contiiiens in Hispaniam olim traiislata est. 

Ad hujus Xingux acquisitionem faciliorem praestemenda est 
Lingux Hebraicx cognitio \ et turn facilis erit ad Arabicam 
aditus, cum inter has sit cognatio multa. Pars quidem Gram** 
maticalis in quSvis Lingua est sterilis et sicca, et prima frame 
infructuosa vidcturl Et sic omnium disciplinarum initiaprimb 
ardua et stupcnda apparent, postea verb evadunt grata ct faciliai, 
Eodem modo prima hujus Lingux elementa discentibus initio 
fortassis ingrata habeantur : sed postqa fruendi beneficium dis- 
cendi laborem abunde compensabit. Fructus entm et fruei^dl 
spes, omnes labores reddit facUiores. Idebque ad Arabismum 
feliciter colendum invitet Vos politioris in eo contentse Doc- 
trinx Suada. Arabicos libros no^turn^ versate manu, versate 

VoL. IV. No. VIII. ^ 
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diumi : nec formidatae hujus linguae difiicultates leviores, gene« 
Tosaa vestras mentes ad majora natas absterreant. Nam impiget 
^ animus ne quemvis laborem perferre recusat^ cum improbus 
labor omnia tandem vincat. Difficilia sunt pulchra : neg ad 
Par^sum ccelestem' nisi per hujus mundi salcbras transitur. 
Idebque nec in ipso limine terreantur studiosi, quamvis primb 
▼iae ignaris eundum sit per Arabiam Desertam, et deinde per 
Arabiae Petrxae salebrositates transeundum; cum tandem ad 
Arabiam Felicem tanquam omnis viroris et amoenitatis Ely- 
sium perveniendum sit, dulcissimum exantlati studii et laboris 
fructum certb reportaturis. 

Cumque a doctissimq Electorum Quintumviratu pro^Ajustris- ' 
eorum virtute et pio Literarum Patrocinio, haec provincia 
jam mihi demandata sit, magnum operx pretium futurum sesti- 
mavero, mei in hac parte labores debitum cfFectum sortientes^ 
in studiosa juventutc optatum fructum pepererint ; ut ita nec 
Pientissimus Fundator frustra hunc sumtum fecisse, ncc Lector 
incassum suam operam coHocasse videatur. 

Dumque pro virili hujus Linguae propagationem instituero, 
indubitata spes est, earn tanto gratiorem et fructuosiorem apud 
Juventufem futuram, quanto magis doctissimus et^igilantissi- 
mus Vice-Caticellarius suo nutu earn approbaverit^ et sua inter* 
positi autoiitate, eandem frequentari curaverit. 

Deus verb Clementissimus orandus cst, ut inclyta hsec Acade* 
mia semper beata sit Fide pura et Religione sincera, floreatque 
eruditarum literarum cultu in perpetuum, donee tandem lassatis 
humens sub onere fatiscat Atlas, et, effusis e sinu stellis, in 
impjn coalescant regna. 
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A N E S S A Y, 

DE8CB1PT1VB OF 

A CHART OF THE TEN NUMERALS 
IN TWO HUNDRED LANGUAGES; 
in the last No. of the Classic^^x Journai!. 

On the first i^eopling of Greece and Italy^ Europe, and 
Asia, and on their parental tongim, or rather di^cts qfi 
one Speech. 


As a preface t^my Essay* I must quote the following passages 
from those great linguists, Wilford and Sir William Jones. [Jones' 
works, p. 131, 133,] “ Seven hundred, or one thousand years is 
sufficient time for the [Mosaic] propagation, diffusion, and esta« 
blishment of the human race. All politicians, arithmeticians, and 
lawyers agree, [Hales ‘^on the Origination of Mankind," the writers 
in die first volume of the Ancient Universal History, and yet more, 
Mr. Malthus on. Population,] that men increase in the geometric 
progression, % 4« 8, Ki, &c. IJencc it is easy to multiply die in- 
crease by the 'number of years.” Page 132. « Iran is the centre 
of the circle to die dirce great tribes, Arabs, Indoos, Tartars, [the 
parents of our race, the only aborigines.] (In page 65, 66 , 64, of 
the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. of the Calcutta edition.) " Iran 
alone is central ; hence, therefore, the three great races diverged* 
There is no tradition of an ancient, [nost-diluvian, primitive, abo- 
riginal,] emigration the opposite way ; [from the frigid to the tem- 
perate zone.]*' In Jones’s wbrks, p. 135.' < The three sons of Noah 
travelled in three subdivisions. ^The children of Yafifelt, [the Ja- 
petus of the Latins,] seem from the traces of Sclavpnian [or Sarina- 
tian] names, . and, from the mention o€ being ** enlaiged,” to 
have pn^uced the race, which, for want of a correct appiqllation, 
Vol. IV. No. vui. E 
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we call Tartarian. The colonies formed by the sons of Shem and 
Ham appear to have been nearly simultaneous, and among those 
of tlie former race, so many names are incontestably preserved at 
this hour in Arabia, (for Job, or his author wrote in that tongue,) 
that we cannot hesitate in pronouncing them Arabians; vrhile 
Ham’s branch, the most adventurous of whom were the progeny 
of Cush, Mesr, and flama, (names remaining unchanged in San- 
scrit, and highly revered by tlie Hindus,) were, in all probability, 
the race whom I call Indian, and to which' we may give any other 
name more comprehensive.* [Page 150.] < One of the dwipas, 
or great peninsulas of the earth, is called by the Sanscrit geogra- 
pher Valmick, Cush; Cush is among the sons of ]^r£..Van^at 
the head of an ancient pedigree in the poem now (wholly) translated, 
the Ramayan ; his name occurs too in the family of Rama ; and 
he aro^e, say the >*edas, [in their style of allegory, which ap- 
proaches the words of Moses,] soon after the deluge.' (Page 
64-. ) Pinkerton on the Gotlis, and <Mohsani on the Twelve Re- 
ligions, (translated partly in Campbell’s Asiatic Annual Register, 
for A. D. 1806/’) prove, that in Persia there was a monarchy long 
before the Assyrian, which may be called the Hindu, the Cufian, 
the Casdean, [or Chaldee,] or the Scythic. It subsisted many 
centuries. Its history has been ingrafted on that of Owde, [and 
that of Owde on the first Chinese dynasty.*] [Page 66.] * A late 
author [Gibbon in his * posthumous works,’ or Mr. Pinkerton] con- 
cludes that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia. The Saxon 
Chronicle, witli reason, brings the oldest Britons from Armenia : 
another [Vallancey or O’Halloran] contends, that the Irish, as well as 
they, came from the borders of the Caspian.’ In Jones’s Life, by 
Lord Teignmouth, p. 297. * The Sanscrit has certainly an 

afitnity widi the old Irish tongue.’ [Vol. 1st, and page 24<2d, of 
the Asiatic Researches of the Calcutta edition.] * There is reason 
[from the roots of their verbs, and the forms of their grammar,] 
for supposing both the Celtic and the Gothic, though blended witli 
very different idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit : and 
die old Persian may be added to tlie same family.’ [Wilford, 
in' vol. viii. p. 265. 269. of the Asiatic Researches.] ‘With re- 
gard to the languages both ancient and modem, from India to 
Britain, their radical words, verbs, and nouns, with others regularly 
deduced from them, are in a great measure Sanscrit. It cannot be 
expected that their respectivegrammars should preservemuch affinity. 
In the eastern parts of India J have traced the decay of the Sanscrit, 
||Bsd»K of its [twelve] dialects more, in some l^ss. One veiy old dia- 
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lect, theBalii or Bali-putras, was spoken at the court of Magadha^ or 
Berar. These kings descended from Bali, or Nanda. It perhaps 
somettrhat differed from that used in Ava, Siam, Ceylon.’ [Jones in 
p. 64, ^1- ti* of the Asiatic Researches, in the Calcutta edition.] 
« The language [of the first monarchy, prior to the Assyrian,] was 
the mother, first of the Sanscrit, and this of Farsi, Zend, Gothic, 
Greek, Latin ; second of the Assjrriac, Pahlsiffri and Chaldee; third 
of the Tartar, though as the last had no books, we cannot trace 
their idiom.’ [And at p. 422, vol. L] < I find a language here^ 
which I will call the Hindi [Indoo,] prior to the Sanscrit, though 
five words in six be Sanscrit ; yet its basis, the inflection and regi- 
me oIVWss, differ as widely from it, as the German from the 
Greek. — ^Though the Devanagari characters of the old Indian 
tongues be not so very ancient as are some inscriptions now found 
in the caverns of India, [and on antiquarian stones, now wisely 
removed to Calcutta, and valued there as highly as our Arunde- 
lian marbles, or the Duillian inscription ;] still the square Chaldaic 
letters, in which most, though not all, Hebrew books, [and words, 
for the coins in the Panic and Samaritan letter must be excepted,] 
are now copied, were originally the same, or copied from the same 
prototype *with the Indian, Arab, Punic, and Ethiopic letter/ Wil- 
ford, Asiatic' Researches, vol. viii. p. 265. * Even the Sanscrit 

alphabet, when stripped of its double letters, and of those peculiar 
to tliat tongue, is the Pelasgic, and every letter is to be found in 
that or the old [Runic, or Irish] alphabets of Europe.’ One book, 
elegant and costly, but useful and learned, and even simple, will 
prove this fact. It is called Fry’s Pantographia : and its stolen copy, 
« the Guide to Printers^** proves it also. Jones’s works, p, 125. 
< Though the Greeks and Phrygians differed somewhat in manners, 
and perhaps in dialect, they had an apparent afiSnity in religion, as 
in language: the Dorian, Ionic, and Eolian families migrated [says 
Strabo,] from Europe ; and it is agreed, they first pasUd from 
Egypt to Europe.’ [Page 146.] ‘Some passed into Italy and 
Greece, which they found thinly peopled, and supplanted some 
tribes and united with others.’ Fry’s book traces the history of 
the following letters ; the Eugubine, Pelasgian, Sigean. Pinker- 
ton’s very compressed ‘Dissertation on the Goths and Scythians,’ 
pursues these PeWg^c tribes in their emigration from^ersia into 
Thrace, Thessaly, Macedonia, .Etraria, and all Italy, and happily 
terms the mixture of Coptic and Punic in that old post-diluvian, 
or Assyrian Greek, call^ the Pdat^,^ “ a fennen^Oni which 
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iinp{n)ved, even prior to the age$ of Cadmus, Orpheus, and Homer, 
diat crude and barren idiom.’* The following remark is nearly as 
true of ^e Hebrew as the Sanscrit. [Jones in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, in the Calcutta edition, vol. i. p. 422.] * Now She San- 
scrit bears to the Greek and the Latin a stronger affinity, both in 
the roots of Verbs and in' the forms of grammar, than could have 
been produced by accident; so strong that no philoldger could 
examine all the three, without believing them ta be sprung from 
one common source, which perhaps no longer |exists.’ [At> page 
138» of his works^] ^The language of Noah, [the first mother- 
tongue,] is iirecoverably lost ; 1 find no single word used in com- 
mon by the Arab, Tartar, and Indian families, befgrvs^aie iili^- 
mixture of dialects' by the Moslem conquests.’ And in the ten 
linea which he adds, he, satisfactorily to me, daslies in pieces the 
flimsy plan of BryanVs roots. Now, according to Moses, the three 
sons«of Noah survived the flood, each nearly half a millenium ; 
and ponsequendy each taught to his grandchildren his own tra- 
ditiond, post-diluvian, and domestic language.' This speech, (it 
is observed above, by Sir William Jones,) changed by degrees into 
«< the language of first post-diluvjan empire ; into the mother of ^ 
the Sanscrit, die Farsi, and the Zend): ^ the Assyriac, Pahlavi, 
and Chaldee.” In attending to this patriarchal language, therefore, 
we are listening to the fones of the venerable grandsinldren of 
Noah4 


* Had king Alfred lived the same lengthened period of 500 years, he would 
have been enabled to have taught the pure Saxon to the Wickliffe, 

in A D. 1400, and in tkai case, bis ftmous idble, which is tbeMsis and found- 
ation of our vulgar English, n^pidd hare been written in tho purest fiaxon ! ^ 
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.Lt is an amusing employment to- make, (if J*may be permitted to 
repeat Dr. Johnson’s expression,) a Lord Anson’s voyage around 
tlie nations yet speaking the mothcr>tongues of Asia the greater, 
who were, Sis Strabo and the Ten Numerals prove or 

of a congenial race, and of an homogenous tongue; or those of 
Asia Minor, who were tribes, (said Homer, b. 2. from his personal 
inspection,) of the old Pelasgic language, and of Grecian race, or 
i. e. of the Assyrian and Chaldaic idiom : or of the 
tongue of the Gods, or of tlie “ Mysteries,” or the Sanscrit. It is 
interesting thus to detect vast masses of these congenerous empires 
in Upper Asia and on the Aegean sea. placed in, or contiguous to, 
the grand parental race of Iran, in the works of Sir William Jones ; 
of Persia, according to the dissertation on the Scy tha: by Pinkerton ; 
of the Chaldea of Walton’s Polyglott, of Assyria in the opinion of 
Chamberlayne, in his Appendix to his specimens of 120 Pater- 
nosters, ** of Upper India and Parthia,” in my « New Chari of the 
ten numerals in 200 tongucs^^* and of the Midland Asia,” of that 
industrious perman, who has, in the year 1810, published the Lord’s 
prayer in more than 500 dialects of the tongues o/ man ! It is a 
pleasing and 'unexpected discovery, thus to trace, and thus to visit 
teh ancient metropolis of the human race, the aboriginal people, 
the mighty circle of the Hebrew, or old Chaldee nations ; to find 
each colony as neighbouring to its parental country, and each dia- 
lect as naturally diverging from its mother-language, as in optics 
a pencil of rays diverges and is diffused from one large ^ocus. By^ 
reading the above six authors, we happily ascertain the fact, that 
in the five divisions of the globe, (for the smooth word^olynesia 
iu Pinkerton, or the revived term of the Australia in the French' 
circumnavigators, forms an ample fifth,)* merely three or eight 
g^d stocks of natiot]^ or at the highest calculation, merely Hxteen 
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primitive languages are to be seen, (aS in the note ; *) for the oral 
speeches used, the four on the mountains of Caucasus, the nine on 


* Cinron, dates Years 
4lf eaohdialectfOriis btfere , 
imffevUy, . Ckrist, 

Abr&m was bom, 2153. 

Israel settled in ) 

Egypt, 5 

Cadmea built, 1194. 

King Pandioti, 1139. 

Jabin, king of Cana- ) 
an, in ** Judges." ) 

^geiis dies, 1284. 

Trojan war ends, . 1,185. 
Solomon reigns, 

Jonah proptecies, 800. 
The Olympiads, 776.* 

Rome mtilt, 75S. 

Thales foretels an ^ 
eclipse in Herod. ) 
Nineveh destroyed, 606. 
Necho king of Egypt, 612. 
King Apries, Hoping, 599. 
Csrnis was king of | 

— - obtains Media, 551. 

and Babylonia, .530. 

Herodotus lives about 500. 
and, as he says, 400 
after Homer. Hence 
Homer’s age, 900. 


Blair^s 

Chron. 


1706. 


1437. 

1305. 


1184. 

1015. 


606. 

616. 

559. 


Chron. Dates on Egypt, /ndio, Cad CAina. 

sk: 

1742. Nitorria. 

. 1600. Bliarata king 

of India. Bartolo- 
meo’s Travels. 

1 . 390 . The place of 
colures first known 
there. 

1308. Sesostris king of 
Egv'pt. .- 

* JSOl^irJSwa colfects 
the S old Vedas. 
1214. The history in 
the Maha Baarat. 
See Jones in As. 
Res. 

1211. Creesha, the 
hero of tliat poem. , 
1275. PhaiTOD king of 
Egypt. 

1290 . Rama king of 
Owde : Davis in 
As. Res. 


1214. Proteus king of 
Egypt. 

1124. Khampse, also 

1014. Bhoddoe ap. 
pears in India. 
Jones in As. Kes. 

• 769. So king of Egypt, or 
Sobarus. 

750. Confucius in 
Jones. 

, 664. EraofSomono- 
codom. Kermp- 
fer’s Japan. 


* Let the reader reflect on these three synchronisms. They connect profane 
and sacred history ! ! ! 


N. B. Tlie biography and genealogy of many of the tongues t ! ! The root 
of sixteen languages in my Chart is the Hebrew and Sanscrit. 

In the year before Christ, 2153, the Hebrew arose into existence : it died 
away at the Babylonish captivity, B.C. 600. It florished, therefore, 1653 
years! If 

The Chaldee of the age of Daniel and Ezra : it is contained in the Poly- 
glott. 

About 2153, the Syridc rose; it died away, probably, A. D. 1650 : it is in 
the PolyglofL 

About 559, arose to view the Samaritan, or old Parthian and Mede ; nearly 
Hebrew, ^ta fiunoos pentatench is included in the Polyglott. 

, About 2153, arose the Arabic of tlie book of Job. 

Abont 2783, arose the language of Tyre, or tlie Punic : it survives in the 
Shilhi. See my Chart of Ntimenls. 

Wef^, or the oldest Celtic. Richard the Monk says, that Biitaip wis first 
inhablC^in A. M. 3000 [probably 1000 R.C.] ^ 
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the hills of the interior of Ava^ and in the interior of Indian Ame- 
rica the one extended tongiife in eleven dialects, tlie four Eskimaux 
ivith pther barbarous idioms, and the fourteen distinct speeches of 
middle Africa are described, as invented and rudely compounded 
in ages, comparatively modem, — by Gueldenstsedt or Wilkinson, 
his translator,— by Sir William Jones, 'and Wilford and Buchanan 
in the Asiatic Researches, — ^by ^ Barton on the origin of the Ame- 
rican tribes and idioms,” and by the wisest and most philosopliic of 
all the modem travellers, Humboldt, in his Volume on New and Old 
Mexico , — hy the « papers published by the African Association," 
and by the notes in them upon Horneman and Mungo Park, by the 
r^Klfe^kflRrj^ntalist Marsden, and even by the notes upon Marsden’s 
annotations, contained in Jackson’s travels* in Morocco,” and in 
his remarks on tlic numerous tribes along die Niger and Zaara, or 
the Desert. 

Thus in the old age of die world, a novel scene is exliibited to 
our view of an hundred modem tribes, inventing each ^ a perfectly 
new language 5 thus the ancient scene is mwd before our eyes, 
of all the five dialects of Greece, Ionia and ^olis meeting in one 
tongue, and, of a second Greece peopling a second Magna Gnecia ; 
in the instance of the blacks of St. Domingo, or the Maroons lately 
in Jamaica, compounding from various ancient speeches one grand, 
yet ruder idiom, which is intelligible to all these negroes, who are 
wmilling emigranU^ transported thither from a hundred districts in 
Africa. Thus the long exploded system of Lord Monboddo “ on 
Man” will be read with new eyes by his learned and higlily-en- 
lightened countiymien, on xhe practkability of forming an entirely 

■¥' — 

Before 773, Basque, or Biscayan; its date is prior to the building of 
Rome. 

Before 2412, arose the old Coptic and tlie Ethiopic : both in the Poly- 
glot! ; the first survives in the Coptic, tbc second in tJie Abyssinian. 

Before 2277, arose the Sanscrit : it revives in its tJiirtecR dialects : many * 
are specified in my Chart of Numerals, more in the biblcs now printed by the 
“ Bible Society.” Like the spreading Indian fig-tree, idl these thirteen roots 
are now branched into wide trees. 

. The Balic used in Siam and Ava, see Wilfonl, quoted above. 

Before 2554, arose the Pehlavi, or oldest Persfan: it resembled the Arabic; 
it died nearly at the Christian era. The Parsi is dead also. The Zend- 
avesta, of the age of the Magi, died prior to Mahomet: in the Polyglott^ one 
specimen of more modem, Persian is preserved. , 

Afghan is of an age uncertain. 

Armenian has become a written language only at the era of Christ. Its 
bible is included in |be Polyglott. ‘ • 
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new speech ; and his trae and historical facts^ (not, indeed, his idle 
fancy of ** tailed men,”) will be used to fender clear, and mote 
credible, the assertions of my bold and sagacious coriespondent, 
the Rev. William Tooke, in his four volumes on the strangely 
mingled people subject to die Russian empire,” viz. that of the 
three Tartarian clans, the iSamojede, Finnish, and Turkman ; all 
are now compounding one new language, from two, or even three 
old tongues ; that new dialects are now branching from all the 
three mother speeches ;~that aU the tribes of Siberia are derived 
from three races ; and that in Tartary, novel terms are yearly 
coined. 

So true is the classical observation of Horace On 
reign of words ! * 

Ncdam sen^onum stet honos et gratia vivax, 

-cadcntque 

' Qine nunc sunt in lionore vocabula, si volet usos. 

Instrtffcted by tHese learned and sagacious authors, we may 
boldly apply their reasoning to the state of the patriarchal world 
during ^ first millenium after the flood. We may assert that 
natio^ circumstances would occur is Asia the Less, in Thrace, 
Italy, Greece, Germany, Gaul, and Britain, minutely similar to 
these modem scenes in the new colonizations of Siberia and Tar- 
tary, gf Haiti, of Kentucky, and Louiriana. And we may conclude 
in the very words of the great oriental and biblical student. Sir 
William Jones, [Asiatic Researches, i. 426.] that one « Millenium 
after the flood was fully equal to the settlement of nations, 
foundation of states and empires, the cultivation of civil societ^" 
[and the formation of new tongues, or rather new dialects from 
one* speech.] Now if my reader will consult the chronological 
^es of the origir of each nation, ‘and its colony, drawn finom Mr. 
tiales; and from Maurice and the Asiatic Researches ; he too will 
admit this dark mijtenium to be a credible and historical fact. If the 
reader be an oriental scholar, on the slightest inspection of my ** New ^ 
Chart of the ten numerals, in 200 tongues, oral, pr reduced to a gram- 
mar, dead or lining,” he iviU be satisfied that the circle of the Chaldee 
and Sanscrit nations comprehended in the a^ove millenium, Iran, 
India, Syria,^Media« Farthia, Arabia, the Philistine, or Punic tace, 
Eg^t, Abyssinia, Persia, the Afghans, Armenia, the Ce^ or 
ssaS Irish, with the Veuerable Cyatabri, or, Biscayans. As 
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an orientalist, he will also admit, upon a perusal of the dissertations 
in Walton's Polyglott, and in the Asiatic Researches, particularly' 
from the papers written therein by Jones and Wilford, posterior 
to the dissertation on the Scytliians Pinkerton ; tliat the Farsi, 
or Perse, and ,theTehlavi, tAvo vnrieues of tlie oldest Persian, are 
the fertile sisters, the one of the Pelasgic Greek, and its AloUc 
dialect, the Latin ; the other of die wonderful Araliic. 

If the reader of our narrative, concerning this post-diluvian 
millenium, be merely a classic, and not an orientalist, he will yet 
peruse with avidity the * Scythian dissertation' of Pinkerton, and 
his recital of their first residence in Persia of their emigration 
to'^ttWhesi^v^of the Black Sea, and into Thrijce ; of their old Pe- 
lasgic speech, heard even by Herodotus at Crestona, in Thrace, 
nearly 500 years before Christ : (very similar, probably, to the 
eight brazen Etrurian tables, found at Cortona ;) and of the subse- 
quent refinement at Athens, of Uiat rude Pelasgic idiom, accord- 
ing to die testimony of the same Herodotus. 

As an admirer of the classics, such a reader would first be asto- 
nished, aS even Herodotus was-surprised, at this change of the Pelasgic 
speech, from an Asiatic, Hebrew, or Sanscrit tongue, into the Attic 
Greek. He will watch die progress of this change, the completion 
of which required, probably, 300 years. He will, for this .end, 
compare the very numerous roots, which are similar in sense and 
in sound, in the Hebrew or Persian, and the Greek. He will 
listen to the new tones and the stammering infantine sounds of 
these early* Greeks, issuing in this millenium from that cradle of 
our race, from the Assyrian, or Hebraic, or Sanscrit empire ; and 
learning or inventing those thousands of phrases, which the four 
predecessors of Homer and Hesiod, who are mentioned witli enco- 
miums in “ .Ilian’s Various Histories,” modulated into charming 
verse, and sonorous periods. Graiis dedit ore rotundo magna 
loqui. *- 

Such a curious classic reader, would also watch die 'slow 
progress of the wild children of Latium iuid Hetruria, when they 
were guilty of ‘every anomaly*' in grammar, and of every vulga- 


* All the Greek and all the Ditin OianiniarB contain a long Iwt of these 
tmomalies, which are called “ words without the regular cases, or dSyinptoU,” 
nouns and verbs undeclined and undeclinable in the regular method of o.ther 
nounsand Qther verbs^ verbs defective or deponent; and of other very imper- 
fect and ili-regiilated forms, as the impersonal aSTd the auxiliary. All. tfacM 
fbnns arc a reomant of the ancient barbarisar, all ere contrary to confbt am] 
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rity in speech, when the wretched Latinity of the laws of the 
twelve tables was the current, nay the courtly and the urbane 
language of the proud citizens, and of the lordly conquerors of 
republican Rdme rising to greatness. When these Latian<tovages, 
or disciplined American Indians, caught in every twenty words, 
or sounds, two from the *Cimbric or Celtic, (see the Welsh anti- 
quarian works of Mr. Davies, and the Classical Journal, No. 5.) 
six from the Scythic, Gothic, or old Teutonic, (see the former 
half of “ Pinkerton’s dissertation on the Scythians ;*') two from the 
Sclavonic or Sarmatian, or barbarous Mede, (see Tooke's work on 
" the history of Russia,'* in two volumes ;) eight from the old 
Pelasgic, or the i^siatic Greek, spoken in Lydia,i*(BeP^ .dfiltSn’s 
histories, which assert the Latin to be semi-greek ;) and the 
remaining two, either from the Hebrew and the Punic, (see Little- 
ton's Latin Dictionary, and Sir William Drummond’s Essay on 
the Herculanensia,) or from the Sanscrit and the earliest Brachma- 
nic, (see « the work of Sir William Jones :”) when, to be brief, 
the heterogeneous and amalgamated dialect of Hetriiria, as is 
proved by Sir W. Drummond, in the Classical Journal, upon the 
“ Old Inscription," No. iv. p. 907, consisted of words fortuitously 
collected from Phoenician seamtn, or from the haughty magistracies 
and imperial edicts of the great Assyrian monarchs ; out of whose 
domain their Lydian ancestors had then lately fled in ships, or 
had voluntarily emigrated by land in caravans, with their flocks 
and herds, or in large companies protected by their own warriors, 
throughout Thrace, along the Danube to the river Po. Such 
was the origin of the Latin: the sturdy infant required one 
thousand years for his finished growth; the tongue, like the 
empire, arrived at its full strength and its perfect state in the 
age of Ennius: it florished to that of Codbtantine : it died 
gradually. 

The history of the rise, decline, and extinction of the Latin 


pliilosopliiGal analysis, all betray a want of precision and of order in the rude 
^'^oughts and ideas of those Latin, Pelasgic, Lydian, Asiatic savages, who 
Is^id the foundation of the Latin language, and the basis even of the more 
pdrfept Greek Grammar, 1000 years befpre Christ, and a few centuries after 
tbellbiod! Every srholar, even in the modern German, and the inodem 
E'nglirii tongnes, will understand and feel the force of the above remarks in 
their own idioms, whenever he recollects, that ” may, can, shall, will,” in tiie 
Englidi grammai^ seem to^be verbs defective, and mere auxiliaries, but tliat 
in tho^Ckiman they are perfect and finidted verbs, declined through all the 
fqpjlfi' moods, and all'the usual tenses! f 
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tongue, indeed, may be dispatched in a few lines, and may convey 
to every classic scholar the maimer of the extinction and the death 
of other languages, oriental or modem : or of their revival only in 
numerous dialects, as similar each to its own mother tongue, as 
those dialects, of which my Ten Numerals, and Chamberlayne’s 
pater-nostcrs, and Sir William Jones’s* dissertations, and the thou- 
sands of translated bibles in the Bible Society, give a clear idea* 
Ennius the poet boasted, (say the compilers of the Ancient 
Universal History,) that he was able to read the Latin and the 
Oscan. The third Classical Journal, and Drummond's Hercu- 
lanensia will convince uif, that the Oscan was a dialect of the 
'igeech. "Pinkerton in his Scyt^jians or Goths” has 
decided, contrary to tJie opinion of these writers in the third 
Classical Journal, that the coins and inscriptions of the old Etru- 
rians are certainly written in the oldest Latin. Gibbon’c History 
in the eighth volume and the fifth section asserts, of " the savage 
dialect of the Eugubine tables, that the root is undoubtedly 
Latin and that " the eight tables of brass, dug up at Cortona, 
part in the Etruscan letter, and part in the Pelasgic, are really 
ancient monuments of the early state of the Roman tongue.” The 
laws of the < twelve tables/ in a very rude and ungrammatical idiom, 
are contained in tlie Pandects of Justinian, and in other legal works. 
The remarkable monument of Duillius, and tlie second below have 
often been quoted with notes: in tlie note bdow a comparison^ 


Columna lloslrata, 

’ Itilios M. F. cos. advorsom Cartaciuienseis en 
Sicilia 

rem cei-oiiN, Egest, amos, cocnatos popli Koniani 
artisiimad 

obsedeonod kemci ; legioLeis Cartaciuienseis omneis 
maximosqne madstratus, lucaes bovebos relicteis 
novem, castreis cxfociont, Macelani, iiieiiitain urbem 
pugnandod cepet, en que eodem macestratod prospere 

rem navebos marid consol primos ceset, rcsmecosqne 

classeaqiie navales primos omavet, paravetqiie die- 
bos lx: 

cnmque eis navibos clascis penicas oinncis para- 
tasque 

sumis copias Cartaciniensis p];fcsented maximod * 

dictatored efomm, en altod marid puenando vicet 

XXX qiic navels cepet cum socieis, septem f^ssinomqne 
ducis 


Dnillixs - adversvm - in 
Sic’ilid 

gerens,Eq.ainicoscogii. 

arctissunia 
fff exemit; legiones 
clepliantibus relictu^ 
citiiginnt, manitam 
— do cepit— -traltf 
navi bus niari-gessit, re- 
mosque 

prinms-diebas 

his 

nimmas-pmente max- 
imo 

ita tore illonim,— altq 
ma-ri<;vicit, 

remiun- 


quinresmosqiie trireseiosqne navels xx depresit) depressit, 

aorom captom nnmmri aroentom captom pttedn nnmm -nimHnus-argeiip 
unmst-crave captp^ des tun-grave 
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between the tenninations of its cases, and those of the Greek noun, 
will prove an incipient, but not a wide, variation ih>m the ^olic 
and Doric Greek grammar. The antiquarian fragments of Ennius 
and Pacuvius, and^the comedies of Plautus, in many anticpiarian 
endings of nouns and of verbs, the affected imitations of such 
endings in Tacitus, Virgil, Terence, and Sallust, as quoi instead 
of cui and vitai for vitae, show a fainter resemblance to die vene- 
rable Greek of Homer’s age, a resemblance which almost disap- 
peared, (except to die discerning eyes of die greatest of anti- 
quaries, jElian, Varrb, and Plutarch,) in the remote and refined 
reign of Augustus, and in the improved orthography of Cicero 
in prose, and of Ovifl.in verse:* The Latin dictionajf qilT'AldS- 


triumphoqnc navaled prxdod poplom Ronianom navali-pncda 

daptivos Cartacinicnscis incenuos daxet ante cii- diptivoB-iDgenuos-cur> 
rom * rum 

primosque consol de Sicilis clasc-qnc Cartacinienseom eluRsc-ensinm 
trionipavct. Earoinferomerco s. p. q. K. cihancce 
oolunmam. P. ^ * 


Tlie,*‘i*lulo8opliical Transactions,” for the year 1774, contains tliis inscrip- 
tion, written in the U. 494. We may compare its terminations, .first with 
the Greek, and secondly witli Augustan Latin. 


Hone oioo ploimroe conscutiont. R. 
diionoro optuino fiiissc viro Liiciom 
Scipioii€ iiliM Barbati consol, censor, 
aidilis, hie. fuet hie cepit Corsica, 
Aleriaqiie urbe dedet tcmpe&tatibiis 
aide mereto. 


Hunc umim plurimi conseutiunt Ro- 
mas bonorHift optimum fiiisse virum 
Lucivm Scipionem. Filius Barbati 
consul censor xdiiis hie fuit. hie ce- 
pit Corsicam Alcriamque iirbciii, de- 
dit tempestatibus jcdem nicrito. 


When we read in the grammar and syntax, and even in Ihe anomalous and 
' irregular terminations of the words in the above lines, so vast a distance 
from tlie Latin of Cicero's age, or of nearly three centuries, we'hiay credit 
the passage in Polybins' Hist. 1. 3. c. S. ** The language iRdiich was iisdd in 
•the times [of the first Brutus,] is so different from tbe'prcxnf Lofta, that f re* 
quenily the best interpreters j sifter the closest application, are unable to explain 
it.” 

what was Chancer once, shall Dryden be” 

For the merest scholar will understand the above fact by the fol- 

lowing parallel case in his own nurse’s tongue* Let him open first Wickliife's 
Bible, and secondly the pore Anglo-Saxon, an^ tliirdly tlie old Saxon Chro- 
ludes ; all written A. D.* 1400, 1066, and -600 j and as be ascends each 500 
yean, fAesrEqglish, Anglo-Saxon, Saxon idioms, are so diflerent from tlie 
present EngUsli, that few, indeed, are able to' explain Ikm.” 

I ■ 

‘ Dr. Yalpy’j .excellent Lqftin and Greek Gramman will prove their 
granuim^tp be copies of each other. A verbal comparMou of the 

, t ' . 
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worth will be sufficient to indicate the derivation of the majority of 
its words or roots horn the Greek ; while that of Littleton wilt 
betraf the derivation of the^SOO ancient Greek roots, “(Adam 
Smith’S MS. at the 106th and 184*th pages, enumerated them») 
from the more ancient Hebrew. Parkhurst in his Greek Lexicon 
has asserted, that half the Greek roots occur in our Testament. 
And Adam Smith has sensibly observed, upon this remarkable 
circumstance of so copious a tongue, as that of the 70,000 Greek 
words and derivatives in Scapula and Stephanus, being thus 
rcduceable to 300 roots, that “their language must have been 


Greek and Latin pater-noiters will convince us, that even five words in six 
arc alike ! 


Greek. 

Pater r*inon, o en tois onranois for] 
koilois 

a^astheto to ononla sou 
XU in Doric is tu, 
elthcto e basileia sou 

gencUieto to theluina sou, os 
en ourano or koilo kai cpi tos gcs. 
toil arton eniun ton cpiousion dos emio 
semcron, 

kai aphes emin ta ophrilrmata 
einon, os kai tinciii aphieuicn 
tois opheiletais emon. 
kai me eisenegkes cmaa eis 
peirasnion 

alia nisai enias apo ton ponerou. 

Oti or otti son estir. t* basileia, kai e 
dunatnis, kai c doxa eis touhaiunas. 


The I^tin synonymous words. 
Pater noster qui in cmlis 

sanctificetur nomM tnnm 

veniat regniiro tnnm 
N.B. Tbc,Latins th use Basilica, 
gignator (fiat) voluntas tua, ut 
in coelo, qnc (ct) in terra, 
fiiriuni nostrum essentialc da nobis 
hodic 

qnc (et fac nt) abeani a nobis debita 
nostra, nt (et) que nos reinittimns 
debitoribiis nostris 
(ct) qnc lie inferas in 
trntatiouein, 

hlids (sed) enic nos a inalo. 

(lit) quod tua rst basilica (potestas), 
que (Ct) potestas, gloriaipie 
usque (ad) aeva. 


It wonld have been a more agreeable task to copy the translation from 
Gastalio's elegant Latinity^^than from die vulgatc ; bat I write fbr the mere 
Englisli student, and quote only this monkish Latin. Now, if the reader will 
sum op tlie above words, he will find that merely ten words differ in the two 
languages, while more than fifty minutely agree, if wc include the Doric 
article : and the two grammars preserve so remarkable a resemblaiicc, that 
the few mftt of mature age, who begin to study for Holy Orders^ are nsnally 
advised to Icam the two gramman of Dr. Valpy, tlie Eton apd Portroyal, at 
tlie same and to compare and appreciate their afliuities in nouns and 
verbs. Even so cheap and so brief a chart , ae Bagley'a “ guide to twelve 
tongues," or “ their twelve short, but elegant grammars," at Lqftn, and 
Greek, will indicate the fame truth. 
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formed and compounded 'principally among themselves,^ i. e. by 
the savage Greeks of the Lesser Asia, prior to Homer and to his 
Ttojan war, prior to the year before Christ, 1185, by a* slow 
refinement through many centuries of darkness. *' 

•The destinies of the Grjeek and of the Latin, however, have 
been the most opposite and different in our modem age: the 
modem Greek is still a living language, and is still reduced to a 
kind of grammar used in their modem schools, and their Christian 
universities, or rather monasteries : a living language, noble even 
in its mins and its deterioration : — 


Its form has not yet lost 

All its original splendor, nor appears ^ 

IjCss than Arcliai^l min’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d. 


For, in addition to the account of it, in the 104th pfige of Spon*s 
Travels, and in the 355th of Wheeler's, (the two writers are often 
united in one volume,) in the French Encyclopedia, under that 
article, in Dallaway*s Travels, in the “ Poems on the Ionian 
Islands," by a late author, in the modem Greek pater-nosters oi 
Chamberlayne, I shall here treat the reader with a Jar lietler and 
more complete account of the modem Greek, written by a Native, 
in very curious English, for my use. He learned the English 
under a French tutor : — 


Deaii Sir, London. 

“ I have read over the two letters you was kind to include in 
your’s, and I perfectly understand the wishes of the writer, Mr. 
Patrick, and therefore, 1 think, as a duty of our cardial friendship, 
to give you a sincere account of it, fon tlie satisfaction of tlie 
gentleman, your friend. 

** Our Ambassador, tliough a native of Greece, is not acquainted 
, with either of the two languages, and the little he knows in the 
modem Greek, is only by practice, and therefore is useless to ask 
from his Excellency any book. 

The Greeks of the present time have no particular grammar 
for the modem language, and (that) which they study is tlie same 
with what ancients did, and in proportion to the knowledge of tlie 
' fifettenica tongue, correcit their otyn ; which is no more than the 
imeient its^, by the vSissitudes of time corrupted^ and brought 
^ dlmosS \o a dialect ; <he construction, the syi^xe, and the etymo- 
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logic of it) however, differs but very litde, and this difference may 
be acquired in a short time, so as to render superfluous any othei; 
grammar. (I forgot to say that, the ortographie is the same 
withouP exception.) 

** Dictionaxles, with some grammatical rules, is easy to be found 
in the modem Greek, with French or Italien, for the purpose to 
learn tlicse two languages, and you can get them at Vienna by 
my direction, to be delivered to your correepo/hdent^ or to any other 
person you wish. 

« The expense will be so trifling, that from no Jew of this metro- 
polis you* could puichase them cheaper, on the supposition you 
mijjflf get t^iem here, which I believe not. , 

“ The instruction of the indifferent diversity in the declination, 
conjugation, syntaxc, and adoption of few foreign words to the 
vulgar Greek, an entrevue with me, if possible, could clear ; and 
I could explain many difficulties ; which (difRculty), in my opinion, 
is no more than a (want of) explanation of some rules, easily acquir- 
able, as the key of a ciffre ; supposing the gentleman a scholar 
of the ancient, called Hcllenica. 

<< Some idintisms, and the pronunciation, which is realy dissi- 
milar to what is adopted in this country, require some time and 
applic<ation, but this is not an objection to understand die well 
written Greek books. 

« Permit at last to reiterate the assurances of my respect to you, 
and to Mrs. Robinson, with which I have the honour to be, 

• Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

£. Persiami. 


Sin, 

Your two letters, directed J. Robinson, instead of William, got 
into wrong hands. Tlie Ottoman Ambassador is a Turk, and not 
one of die Greeks, who are looked upon to be in a degree of 
slavery in that country, and are not permitted to interfere with 
the government ; but Mr. Persian!, an intelligent Greeks and his 
first interpreter^ has done me the favour tq give me his opinion 
on the subject, the which I enclose for your information, and 
think it is the best answer which I can give to yqpr letters. 
Mrs. Robinson, (though a Greek lady, by leaving Greece in her 
infancy), can neither read nor write the ^language, and therefore 
can give you but little assistance in diis business, and very ^Idom 
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sees the Ambassador ; (though you know from hearing her, that 
shr can talk it with a woman’s tongue, i. e. most fluently ;.) we 
join in compliments, and 1 am, « « 

,Sir, * 

• Your obedient, humble 'Servant, 

Broad Street, William Robinson. 

' July 20, 17%. » 

That wonderful reader of Greek literature, and of. modem 
history, Gibbon, in the 12th volume, and at pages 11.5. 6. 7* 
is therefore j:Diject in his idea. The substance of the language 
is not changed by t^ese foreign adchlions (from the ^lavofllCi^^M 
Turkish auxiliaries to the modem Greek cases and tenses ;) they 
are naturalized, and they amicably coalesce. In the Turco- 
Gneciai of Crucius's dfdi book, Mulaxus’ history of the patriarchs 
in this language, is introduced. The purer idiom, die truly 
ancient, was, even to this reign, spoken in the Grecian court 
and taught in die college : while the foim and substance of the 
vulgar and national dialect was somewhat corrupted by the 
various barbarians.’’ ^How di£Perent, 1 say, was the fate of classic 
Latin from tliis happier destiny of the Greek ! Gibbon in the 
l62d page of his first voliuhc, describes in a magnificent style, 
^that it divided with the Greek language, the Roman world’* 
in the age of Augustus. In '’die passages quoted above, Gibbon 
has virtuully assigned to a Greek root the Etrurian words, and 
then consigned the Etrurian inscriptions or coiqs to tke Latin 
tongue. As to the southern half of Italy, he adds, at the 7th 
page of his eighth volume, and at the 120th of his 12th; that 
the colonies of Great Greece transplanted and improved the 
arts and sciences of dieir mother-country, and that» the first impres- 
sion was never completely erased.” But though not erased, yet , 
in the space of 450 years after Christ, his remark upon the barba- 
rian adixiixture in the vulgar Gmek, was still more lamentably 
true of the lately pure and Augustan Latin. Goths and Germans 
had ncaiirly repeopled Italy, Spain, and France, and had certainly 
intermarried with those conquered and servile subjects before the 
expiration of did eighth century, mingling their blood and their 
laiiguage,^with those of the Roman provincials. And, in fact, 
it required 500 years, or half a millenium, nearly as dark as the 
first post-diluvian era, before the modish and fashionable Italian 
revived and recovered %rom the disgraces and wrongs of die 
Godiic* savages, N;ty, it only arrived at it| ultimate refinement 
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in verse under Petrarch, and in prose, under his pupil Boccachio* 
A.D. IS^S. even with all the auspicious protection of Leo .die 
tenth. The old Latin, unlike the modem Greek, is totally eztiiiet» 
obsolefb, and dead I Chamberlayne's Pater-nosters are more fitU 
and more satisfactory on the Provencal, Catalan, Tudesque or 
Teutonic, Franco-Tudesque, and Gaidois, or the vulgar anti- 
quarian French of her numerous rustic provinces, than on aCny 
other dialect or daughter of the cl^te and classic Latin. These 
early Franks adopted into their Ultra-Rhine language the sweet- 
ness and the copiousness of the Proven 9 al poets, mentioned in 
Ellis's Specimens of early Romances, and ^translated in the 
Archseologia ; the fertile efforts of the,*BRitbn imagi- 
nation, and %f the Welsh n^lhologists, and ehe congenial Cdtie 
bards,, quoted by Davies in his Cel. Res. ; and they seized with 
avidity upon the martial odes, the bold and towering fancies of 
the Norwi?gian, or Icelandic poets, transplanted in a f<ntunate 
hour into the Dukedom of Normandy, or Normandy, and into 
the then new colony of Saxons, or Angli in Britain. 

Thus, only in 500 years the modem French emerged, like the 
modern Italian, from the Latin mingled with the oldest Teutonic, 
or rather with die Masso-Gothic, into which the ol^ bible of Upsal 
was translated in the fourth centuiy- : its uldmafe refinement was 
reserved for its Henry the fourth's reign, and for the period of our 
Queen Elizabedi ; and its modem orthography was only fixed and 
settled by the dictionary of the Royal Academy, under Louis the 
fourteenth, as was the orthography of the Italian by that of the 
Della Crusca, almost in our age.* Through so many centuries 
a language remains in a state of fiux, (to adopt the j^hrase of Sir 
William Jones, concerning the early Chinese,) before it acquires 
its corrected spelling, and its scientific adjustment by a perfect 
analysis. 

. The above remarks on my ten numerals, and on the pater- 
nosters and bibles, may seem only calculated for 'a classic, or 
eastern student: but if my reader be no classic, no orientalist, 
but merely a thoughtful and refiecting English scholar, he will 
comprehend this remarkable fact; that it required 500 years*to 

' . * 

* Id compiling my Chart of Numerals, 1 was wtouished to find that iMk 
two modem dictionaries in the German, the Danish, or the Shgediib, qmll 
the same words in the, same manner. The same remark, is troe of Hie G«r- 
mano-Russian authors, who indiserimioately write Kalnmc and Calnmck, 
Sovaiof and Sovrarrow. 

VoL XV. Na VIII. 
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tnduild and to form the modem English language ! He may be 
able to trace thU fact historically by reading so common a book 
as the preface to Pr. Johnson's folio dictionary ; he may then 
advance to read the Saxon sermon upon the Englisli apostle or 
missionary St. Augustine, translated by Mistress Elstob, or even 
the Saxon Chronicle/' ov tlie fragments of the Saxon Bible ; and 
he may close his satisfactory search into the mfancy of our tongue, 
by reading Sir John Maundevillc’s travels, and the poems of 
Gawin Douglas, and Chaucer, and by collecting from Ellis's 
Specimens, and from Turner’s two dissertations on the Saxons, 
and on tlie Welsh ipoems, a few antiquarian, yet short remarks, 
on the poems of our savage ancest(|;5. If he have fortuAoli^ly 
studied also the Grinian and its kindred dialects, i. e.the Dutch, 
the Danish, the Runic, or old Dane, the Norv^egian and Ice- 
landic, the Swedish and venerable Dalecarlian, the old and the 
modern^ Saxon, the oldest Teutonic, or Alcmannic of Gibhon^s 
histor)% with the elegant high or modern German ; he will value 
gi'eatly the specimens of all these successive tongues, (each 
reigning and dorishing its five centuries) collected in Cham- 
herlayne's pater-nosters, and in a 1000 hibles of the * Bible Society,' 
and he will select from the same Ch:imberlaync the copious and 
the kindred specimens of the old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon ; (terms 
with which Pinkerton in his •Scythic dis.' and Chalmers in 
his * Caledonia,' rival names, seem dissatisfied wllliout just grounds) ; 
as written in the 11th. 12th. 15th. and 1 4th. centuries. From 
my Chart of Numerals he will be confirmed in his own histo- 
rical detection of the gradual change in our tongue ; and proba- 
bly he may be led to peruse Pinkerton on the Goths, Herodotus 
on the Scythe, and Cimmerii, Homer on the Ciinmerii and the 
* milkers of mare^/ and the inspired tenth chapter of tlie Genesis 
of Moses, with my Notes upon it in No. vii. of thw Journal. 

And that the reader, who is conversant vrith no language 
except the modem English, not even with that of our German 
neighbours, may be enabled more satisfactorily to discern the 
mutual affinity between the following seven dialects of the old 
German, or of the Teutones of the classics, — and the English,- 
and even, the Latin, and often the Greek ; I here add a list of 
words from the popular Gotho-Suio-English dictionary of Sere^ 
niiis, a Swedish correspondent with Dr. Johnson. I have selected 
such words as probably were brought by the first Goths, in 
iheir migration, first toi^the Danube, and afterwards across the 
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Alpine and the Rhztian range to the shores of the North Sea: 
In the Archsologia and in the Ckssical Joumal^ No. 6» and 
7» man^ other words * are indeed selected and explained, but 
not on a^ similar plan, and CoUins in the fourth volume of the 
American Transactions adds a series of notes, but upon a dif- 
ferent system, and not founded upon my historical documents. 
On the contrary, 1 shall produce merely the names 1. of the 
animals which must have attended, in the first millenium after 
the flood, and 1000 years before Christ, the pastoral Scythians 
or Goths in their earliest journeying, 2. of the relations or persons 
who composed a family, and 3. of the ohjects in natlire, some 
•f vdaiiah the]^ had deified in |hts» early age. 
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We have read in my preface the origin of alh these tongiie^ 
' and in Hickes*s thesaurus linguarum septentrionalium^ they 
are described. — I copy the Bible. ^ 


H 

■g . 

CCS 

If 

■ 

5c5 

|q 

* 

1 

k 


1 

IE 




>.5 

i| 

4-S 

i 

•S 

U 

•^1 

11 

if 

4l 

u 

9 

1 

1 

a 

1 

First 

Animala. 

A cow-ka 
fish4isks;* 

felt-fitla* 

fowl'fuglos 

adder-nadr 

dcer-dyr 

fole-fhia 

fi'og-fro 

hefter-heifr 

ft 

in Welsh 
flit 

riigl or 
fitter 

pels 

((.irfkl 

felldr 




r 

aW- 




pcllic 

volare 


**'|S''* 

niulr 




net- 

ter 

v-ipera 

fera 

filins 





them 

ilion 

grips 

SHI 

foie 

fres 

fill 

griffon 




M 







gryps 

wie 

hfve>bove 

howl 

wolf vulfi 

ex-aoghs 

laven 

sparrow- 

•parva 

Second 

RMimu. 


qwiga 

hc!l& 


hoyxe 



alveare 

alulo 
bos et 


tiff 

Welsh 

ych 

hyla 

okpcaka 

ila 

one, 

uxe 

rafh 

wolf 


ululazo 

bous 

ornis 

strouthos 

rafn 



vacca 

»puf;|| 

•Wdih* 




COTUIX 

passer 

homo 

TT V" 1 

fiithtrt 





man 

an*er 

1 

1 

infant-Dinny 

uaionia 

fiinte 

•Welsh* 

fhuta 




K 

infons. 

a no^ and 

mamia 




pnCIlli; iv 

talk. 

^pa 

mother 

niece 

nephew 

master 

i^iicen 

• 



pappa 

klOD 

moder 



pap 

imicr 

pater 

IUa£rr 

pater 

genos 

mater 

knn 

mavi 

nitjo 

nefe 

meistari 

qnina 

kyn 

modgnr 

nickt 


pap 




gen* us 



nichte 

nef 

maCer 





neptis 

nepos 

magister 

genus 

eggonos 
megas 
genos . 



HCIC 



kniaa 

kona 



quean 




* All the Scy^o-ScaiidiiuivnD dialects me this word. 

« tl ,Tn this word all the dialects agree. 

t All the ScythO'Scandinavian dialects ajree in this word. 








As at least a hundred and fifty travellers and geographers are 
here alluded to or quoted, in various languages, even the sternest 
reader will not roughly condemn the author, if he spell twice in a 
difierent manner the proper names, as he is. a copyid of varied 
spelling of the same name. Some degree of care^ias employed 
in compiling and arranging the above chart. It has been thrice 
transcribed lately. The collecting of it, with other congenial studiesit 
has consumed twenty-one years of the author's life« During so> 
tong a period, new editions have appeared of the authors who are 
** quoted : and their works have been published^ with new pages, a 
new orthoq>y, and additional chapters, and even volumes. 

» 

* All these tonpiei use tbb Scyllfic s/oid. 
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The learned periodical Critics, therefore, it is humbly hoped, ymH 
Irindly allow for such variations. 1 here quote my authorities. 

The Hebrew, without points, is taken, and the Chaldee, from thq 
American and Philosophical Transactions, vol. iv. p.'4^. The 
Ai^bic from some of the numerous grammars. The Arabic of 
Morocco, from Jackson’s travels thither, p. 1S9. A second speci- 
men of it, from Chenier’s travels thither, translated, vol. i. p. 245. 

The Brebes, or Shilhi, from Hornmim’s travels, in the African 
Society papers, p. 190. and from Chenier’s Morocco, vol. i. p. 245. 
The first of the three specimens in Chamberlaync’s pater-nosters, 
p, 152. The Maltese, cr Punic, in the Ancient Universal History. 
Modem Ethiopic, or Abyssinian, in Bruce’s works, vol. iii. j.^4 «08. 
in tlie note by the editor. The Sanscrit in tlic Asi;ftic Researches, 
vol. viii. p. 4fl4. 

The Persian from the Amer. Phil. Trans, vol. iv. p. 485. a second 
from h Persian Grammar. The Afghan, from Wilkin:on's people 
on Mount Caucasus, vol, ii. p. 666*. The Welsh, from Richards’s 
Welsh dictionary ; and second specimen from Amer. Phil. Trans, 
vol. iv. p. 48 j. The Irish, from the lust work. The Biscayan, 
also from the last work. 

Tlie Sanscrit, from the 2f)th No. of the Edinburgh Review. The 
Moors, Gipsey, or Hindustani, from Bell’s travels, vol. ii. p- 11.5. 
and from Philips's contemporary travels, by Campenhausen, in Mol- 
davia. The Malabar, or Tamulian, from Cordiner’s Ceylon ; the 
!|ame in Thunlierg’.s Voyages, in Fry’s Pantographia, p. 188. 
The Ceylon, or Cingalese, from Cordiner’s Ceylon, vol. i. p, 122. 

The Rooinga, Rossawii, Banga, Myammaii, or Burmah, Siam, 
tar Tatnay, Tailong. 

Moilay, Koloun, Passooko, Maploo, Play i. Play ii. Moan, 
from the 5th vol. of the Asiatic Researches, by Dr. Buchanan. 

The ordinals of Siam, from Kosmpfer, vol. i. p. 4. ; tlie cardinals 
from p. S21st of Turner’s embassy to TibeL Kookist or Lunkits or 
XiUnttas, from the Asiatic Res. vol. vii. p. 198. Tancut, North 
of Tibet, from Bell’s travels, vol, ii. p. 145. Cochin-china, from 
Barrow, p. 325. China, from Du Halde's China, vol. ii. p. 41.3; 
from Bell’s travels, vol. ii. p. 115; from voL iv. p, 486. of the 
Amer* Phil. Tran. ; from Archasologia, vol, vi. p..l54, by Marsden, 
Ordinals of Japax^f from Thunberg’s travels, vol. iii. p. 91. 

Gbazilrumuk, Akuschae, Kaxtel, Mingrelia, fropi the second 
volume of Wilkinson’s people of Caucasus, Kisti and Zcchetsclien ; 
Tscherkassian and pssci, from his first volume, p, 41. 274. 240. 
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Acheen, J^va, Majdagasker, Mongeraye, Macassar, Savu, Needs, 
Lampoon, Rejang, Batta, Otaheite, Malay,'' from the Arcliaeolpgia, 
vol. vi. p. 1/34. 

Owiiyhee, from Dixon’s Voyage, p. 268.— Magindanao, from 
Forrest’s Voyage, p. 389. — Ceram, or Molucca, from Parkinson’s 
Travels, quoted in Fry’s Pantographia, p. SJ7^ — New Zealand, in 
Savages Voyage tliitlier, p. 77. witli a letter changed in a word, 
the same occurs in Fry, p. 307. from Parkinson’s, Voy. 127. — 
Chinese as before. — Sumatra quoted in the 287th page of Fry’s 
Panto from Parkin. Voy. 

Pelew Isles, fiiuii Wilson's Supplement to, an account of the 
Pclew Islands at p. 377. — The Poggy Isles, which are near to 
Sumatra, f^om the Asiat- Res. vol. vi. p. 90. — Washitali, from 
Marchand’s ^ oyages, translated, vol. ii. 250. — Papua, in Fry, 
141. from Forrest’s \’oy. p- 401. — The New South Wales, from 
Colin's i^ccount of it. • 

Many of the tongues of Europe 

Danish, from a resident Merchant, and from a Dictionary ; 
Swedish, from the Dictionary of Carl Delen ; German, from a 
resident Merchant, and from Bagley's twelve Grammars ; Anglo* 
Saxon, from the Amer. Phil. Trans, vol. iv. 485. — Moeso Go^ic, 
from the same. — Latin and Greek,, from Dr. Valpy’s two Grammars. 

Schivonic, from Tooke’s History of Russia, vol. I. p. 50. — 
Russian, from Lessep’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 401.*— Bohemian, from 
the Amer- Phil. Trans, iv. 485. 

Livonian, from its Bible published A. D. 1794. — Luthuanian, 
from its Bible of A. p. 1727. — Italian, from Italian rudiments. — 
Portuguese, from a native Merchant. — Spanish and French, from 
their grammai s. 

Finns, Hungarians, and Turks, from the American Phil. Trans. 
vol.iv. pp. 485. 486. — Finns, in Hacluit’s Collection, vol. i. p. 327^— 
Yakouts, from the Appendix to Sauer’s Voyage with Billings. 

Mongouls, Kalmuks, Bunits, from Tooke’s ** People subject to 
Russia,” vol. i. p. 414. — Lamouts, or Tonguse, from Lessep’s 
Travels, vol. ii. ]>. 402. — Mandsour, or Manchew, from BeU’s 
Travels, vol. n. p. 114. 

Yukugir,from Sauer’s Vpyage^ith Billijigs ; in his Appendix. — 
Kampshatha, from the same author’s Appendix. — .Tesso and Kurilo 
Islands, from Perouse’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 116. qfapslated. — 
Aleutian Islands, from Sauer’s I’cyage witli ,BilllngS| ^d from 
Coxe’s account of the Russian discoveries, p. 303.— Qoualaska, 
from Cooke’s Voyage, vol. iii. 553.— the sme from Fry, at p. Ip4< 
from Cooke, vol. ii^ p. 554. • * 
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EoriftCy from Les8q>’s Travels, vol. iL p. 401.— Tchontki, from 
tbe same.'— Kadiac Island, from the Appendix to Sauer’s Voyage 
with Captain Billings. — Norton Sound, from rol. iii. of Cooke's 
Voyages, p. 558. and from Fry, p. 213.— Greenland, in part from 
Fry, qu^ngat p. 105. from Cooke's Voyages, voL iii. 554.— and 
the Esquimaux, from Cooke’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 558. and in Fry, 
p. 80. from Cooke's last Voyages, vol. iii. p. 554. 

Cooke’s River, firom Dixon’s Voyage, p. 241 — Nootka Sound, 
from Dixon's \’oyage, p. 241. from Cooke’s Voyages, vol. li. p^ 336. 
from Humboldt's Travels, vol. ii. 346. — Naudowessie, from 
Ourver's Travels, p. 439.— Queen Charlotte's Island, from Mar- 
chand's Voyage, voL i. p. 380. translated. ^ • 

Port des Fran^aisynn Peroiise’s Voyage, vol. i. p. 166. translated, 
or vol. ii. p. 152. in Fry, p. 233.— Pripce William’s Sound, in 
Try, 241. from Cooke, vol. ii. 375.— A tribe in latitude 55 '. from 
Portlock's \’oyage, i». 293. « 

Norfolk Sound, from Marchand's Voyage, vol. ii. pp. 267 and 
360. and from the Amer. Phil. Trans, vol. tv. and from Dixon’s 
Voyage, p. 241. 

Knistenaux, from Mackenzie’s Travels, vol. i. p. cxiri. — Natik, 
from Elliot's Bible. — Estechemines, from Barton on the Origin of 
the American Tribes, p. S7.— Chippewyan, from the Preface to 
Mackenzie’s Travels, p. 1 .3 1 .— Huron, from I.a Homan. 

Algonquin, from Mackenzie's Travels, vol. 1. p. rxm. from the 
Amer. Phil. Tram. vol. iv. p. 485. and from La Homan, vol, ii. — 
Delaware and Mahakuass, from the Amer. Phil. Trans, vol. iv. 

Cherokee, Chikkasah, and Muskohga, fif>m the 78th page of 
Adair's American Indians. — Ecclemach, from Perouse’s I'oyage 
vol. i. 228. and from Humboldt’s Travels, vol. ii. 346. 

Mexican, from Humboldt's Travels, vol ii. p 846’.— Inca, or 
Quidma, from DobrizhofFer, quoted in Pinkertoh's Geography, ' 
voL ii. p. 584.— 'Peru, from Molina's History of Penn translated, 
toL ii. p. 363.— Rumsen, or Achastlien, in Fry’s Pantographia, 
p. 303. and frrom Perouse's Voyage, vol. i. 228. and from Hum- 
boldt's Travels, v. ii, p. 346. 

The tongues of Africa. Boniou and Cashna, from Hornman’tu. 
’Travels, in the ** Fh>ceedfflgs qfthe African Society,” at pp. 148 
and 15%^ 

Tba Febops, Jalofk, Manna, Serawoollies, and Bombara, or Man- 
dhgoes/ all are from Muilgo Park’s Travels, at pp.*5. 17. SS7. 65. 
IS. 61 . The second qpechqen of the Jalofs is from Golberry's Travels 
in Afri^a.<-^The Riv^Gkunbia ism Fry's Faittographia, p. 95. from 
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Parkin, Vby. p. 206. — The Foolahs, from Jackson^s Travels In 
Morocco, p. 188. from Parjc’s Travels, p. 6l. — Sosoo, from Cony’s 
Windward Coast of Africa.— BuUom and Timmanee,from Dr. 
Winte^ottom’s Native Africans^ at pp. S40 and 353.— Tibboo^ 
from liomman’s Travels, p. 106 . of the African Society. 

Runga, near to Dar-Fur, in Brown’s Travels to the latter^ p. 
31 1.— Hottentot, in Fry's Pantographia, p. 152. and in Barrow’s 
Travels — Caffer, in Barrow’s Travels : and La Lagoa’s Bay, or 
in the Maps, Algoa’s, in White's Journal thither. 

The maps from which the above latitudes were taken, are thm 
of Arrowsmith ; the latitudes of a few places which occur not in 
him, ^ in Siberia, in Polar America, and in the Great South Sea, 
were traced from a new and large terrestrial globe. The latitude 
of the major part of the countries is carried through the centre of 
each country^ because tlie boundary of many describes a wavy line. 

The pieus labors of the Bible Society” d|^rve the thanks of 
every linguist, not merely from their motives, concerning which 
a diversity of opinions prevails between Periodical Reviewers 
equ:illy learned ; but from the vast diversity of languages into 
which they aie, by Uieir correspondents, translating tlie Scriptures ; 
a measure by which we may compare each new tongue in its Lord’s 
Prayer and its numerals; a measure by which their works will 
form a new and extended Polyglott ; and a measure, by which a 
tongue is elevated from an oral, savage, barbarian speech, into an 
idiom, which will probably be as immonal as the Coptic and Use 
Sanscrit, daughters or derived from the Hebrew, and Syriac, which 
will survive die ruin and loss of the tribe which spake it, and vrill 
convey to posterity a clear idea of its origin, its antiquity, its 
decline and fall. Had not die missionary Elliot published in A. D. 
l66l^ his translation of die Scriptures into a Virginia, or Natik 
dialect, so able a philologer, as Barton in his too short volume 
<< On the origins of die Trjbes and Nations in America,” could 
not have ascertained the curious, yet historical, fact, that the 
Nadks were merely a branch of the same wide nation which 
roved in bands from the fountains and shores of the St. Lawrence^ 
to the Adantic coast of Virginia. 

Modern Missionaries of the Protestant, Catholic, and Greek per-’ 
suasions, of the Georgian, Syriac, Coptic, and St. Thom6 chuiches 
are pursuing the same grand plan of evangelising the. nations. 
Biblical trandations appear annually; and the ClassicalUouraal, 
and ^ Reports of the Bible Society ** reeprd them with pious care. 
The missionary plans in Siberia, Southeiji Taxtary, jfie two 
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Americas^ aiid New South Wales, and Australia, delightfully 
succeed. And it will net be esteemed too sanguine a thought in a 
Clergyman, that wc see in our age the ** swellings of Jordan” 
coasting around, and preparing to tertilise the “ promised land ;** " 
1 ^nean the whole ear^ } which, it is promised, shall rise into tlie 
kingdom of God and }iis Christ and tliat in cnic century the 
verse will be verified, “the knowledge of the [religion of tlie] 
Lord will cover the earth as die waters cover the sea.” 

Hence to modem Christians the words used to the primitive 
converts may be most emphatically applied : << Blessed are the 
eyes which see, and the ears which hear, the things which ye hear 
and see ; for many prophets, many kings, have dcsiicd to hear ^rid 
see them, but havei' died without the satisfaction. rPo such trans- 
lators and learned Mission^irics, all linguists ought to repeat the 
Latin encouragement : 

^ Mactt! Vir^^itc! Christo diice, ft auspice Christo! • 

Nee qiiicqtuim factum est, dum aliquid siipersit affondiiiu. 

And every sincere Christian will say of snch translations, and of 
such a religion, the most humane and wise which has ever been 
imparted to man, £sto perpetua ! And may it appear, like its 
GREAT AUTHOR, eoerij inhere tdimys. 

Melancholy is the fact, that if the population of Christian Europe 
be 180 millions, that of Christian America be 20; that of Christian 
Afric 3 ; and of Christian Asia and Tartary 10 ; die total is merely 
213; while Pagan China, Japan, Cochin China, and Chinese 
Tartary, boast of 400 millions of souls, India of 100,000,000 
h^thens ; and Siam, Ava, Aracan, Asam, and Nepaul, of an 
additional 50,000,000. 

Now it appears from that enlightened work, the Asiat. Resear, 
vol. iv, 3. that ** the natives of the last five kingdoms seem to be 
one and the same people, in language probably, and certainly in 
manners, in laws, in religion. Features of the strongest resem- 
blance are visible between the 3 former, and the 2 latter, people ; 
between those of Japan, of China, of Cochinchina. The Siamese, 
Braimmas, Maramas, form one great family, have one common 
language, and aie similar in customs and in sacred rites.’* . 

Mactc virtutc enra ominibiu bonis ! 

we may then say to the Bible Society ; translate into these polislicd 
idioms th% Scriptures ; millions will then read. The star of Jesus 
will rise in the East, and the Eastern Magi will come to adore him. 

. n. PATRICK. 


Sciicoaies, Htdl 
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PEBSII ET CATONIS MSTOBUM COLLATIO. 


EDITORIBUS S. 

Codex idem Mstus Galeanus, ex quo variaiites in AVIENI iabulis 
lectLones desunid, (vide ** Classical Journal/* No. vii. p. 
120.) continct PERSIl Satyras. et CATONiS Romani Disticha. 

Horum igitur opera cum libris editis contuli, in quo labore si qois 
Yobis videbitur inesse fructus^ bas quoque collationes arbitrio 
„vestro |)cnuitto. M, D. B, 


PKRsn MSTI COLLATIO. 


fiat. 1. 4. Na'itulii Piilydainas Kdd. : 
N<i'C iiiihi Pol}daiiuts MS. 
evanienvc: exaiiu^nque 
E. Roma* quix : Ronw (\st quia 
19. voce serona : voce soiiora 
.Od. non rinis : mini ciuis 
37. nunc Icvior : nuiii Icvior 
59. quicqiiid dcniquc : quid quod 
denique 

58. piiisit : piiixit 
72. parilia : palilia ut et ijutcdum 
ediiimies kabent 

74. Cum • • dirtatoreni : Qucin • • 
dictatum 

Ci>, cxultat : cxultet 
87. hoc bcllniii? : helium cat 
97. vegrandi : privgraiidi 

107. nidcrc\ero : radcrc vcnni pro 

V, I, 

111. omiics, or.inos : omncs res u 

124. EupoKdein ; Eiipoliden 

125. Aspice et hac : Aspice ad luve 
pro V, L 

126. lode : Unde 

Sat. If. 11. crepet argenti inihi serui : 
crepidet argeuti seria a pr, m, 
14. ducitnr : conditiir 
16. flnniioc : gurgitc 
25. Sttlphure ^ Fahnine 
31, ant inetneus : baud metnens 
39. maiido vote : mando biec vote 
41k h«c illi • • rogarit ; hoc ilU *• 
• •rogabit 


42. grandes patinse : pinguei pa>- 
tinse 

47. flaminis : flammas 

56. aiiro saems : sacras auro 

59. impniit : cxpuUt 
69. in sancto : in templo 

Sat. '* 11 . 1. Kempe hoc : nempe haec 
10. bicolor positis : positis bicoior 
16. At cur coluDibo : Aut cur* - 
* • paliimbo 

25. pnrum, ct : et piirum 
29. Censoremve : Censoicmqoc 

37. tincta : torta 

48. suiiimum : sumuio 

68. quam mollis : qua mollis 
112 . decussa: discuna 

Sat. IV. 5. faccndaqne : tacendave 
9. istiid : illud 

38. eatet : extet 

52. et noris : at noris 

Sat. V. 2. camiina ; carmine 
19. cquideni hoc studeo : eqiiid«i 
stndco 

28. totomque : tecumqoe 
37. tunc ikltere : tu fiiUcre 

49. fata: iiicta 

60. Turn crasHos : Tunc ctaisoa 
64. juveuesqiie : piierique 

84. utvoluit?: atlihttitf 
9r.c,Ne Jiceat : Nmkliceil 
119. repeto : tehfo 
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1S5. i^it? : reltxet 
]S8. Baro : Varo 
145« qoam oott : .qnod non 
147. Veientaniimqae : nunquam 
Veienta 

150. pergant : paragant pro a. L* 
153. hoc quod toqnor : et qyod 
loquor 

157. Nec tn cum : Nec com tu 
159. attamen : et tamen 
163. Abrodem : Arrodeni 
165. udas : odaa aed 3IS, hdhd udaa 
jiro r. 1. oMihu. iounctas 
ira Netrepidare : Ncc trepidare 

172 . ne mine, cum accenor : ncc 
nunc cum arcersor' ' 

173. SuppUcet : Stipplieat 
175. ineptns : imquus 


Sat. VI. 5. agitarc : aptare 
6. Egregios : Egregiaa 
18. varo : vario ^ 

22. pcragit : peragat «• 

23. rbombos : scoiiibroB 

24. tcDuem .... aalivam : tenues 
Mlivan 

34. Negliget : Kegligit 

35. Seu spirent : ceu spirent 

39. nostrum hoc : hoc nostrum 

40. Feeniseea; : Fcenicisp . 

46. chlamydas : chlamydea 
66. Tadios : Stains 

76. ne sit : ncc sit 
79. depingc : dcpnii^c sed pro o. I, ' 
depinge 


180. nnctaque : junctaqne oed am « 
ghtt. picta 


CATONIS MSTI COIXATIO. 


Distich. I. Dentil Ed. Jaaf. 1646. : 
Deo. MS. 

Till, adconsilinm : deamt 
XXIV. judicium : judicio 
xxviii. Jmyurandnn servu : Ira- 
cundiam serva 

XXIX. Vino te tempeia : Vino 
temi»era 

XXXIX. squnm jadica: minhne 
jndica 

XLii. irriderc ; dcridcrc 
XLVii. alcas : aleam 
XLIX. te ne : oe 

lib. 1. 9. ne somno : nec somno 
9 . ipsa : iUe 
12. actor: anctor 
' 19 . morte : mortem 

20. 4at t det 
lb. idane et : plane 
24. : Mt qnod 

' q4Kfil * 

29. earum est : camm 
‘95^ didilla : ^bitaa 
37. uM t lraii 

* rf ' • 

lib. II. t. ^fprnfi^^. : Me venue 

dmt 


ib. eivica: Pnnica 
ib. qnmas : quaeres 
ib* Si quis amare : Si quid amarc 
10. noli contemnere vim : vires 
cootandere noli 

12. minimis verbis : rebns minimis 
4 15. nnhno forti : forti mnimo 

ib. judiee viocit iniqno : iniquo 
judice viocit 
18. parce : modice 

21. Exigna iis : Exigoa est c m. 
eee. 

22. potus : pbtn 

24. Noli soccessur iudignos ferre 
Saecessas dignos noli tn ferre 
27. nosces : noscis 
ib. post est : post hate 
3l. necnIpeSfCumsis: nec culpes, 
cum sit 

32^ Dum v^jilans : Dum vigUat 


lib. m. 1. voles : velis 
Ib. : venue Xet 4.' Me deamt, eed 
poet fp i it ty thi tofueue vddnhtF 
2 . pneaeptii : doctriais 
A; deeet * 

If. NuUins sensiim, li prodest, ; 
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ir. bind recte flutoin, notUto : 

factoni noa recte,.iioli 
19. perfer id ipsiim : ferre oicmento 
Stt^ struit inaidiu facrimia: Jaeri- 
mia atruit instdiaa 
'aeqaentur : aecontur 
S4. proponas \ pro pcania 
f 6. ^iia diligito carea ; Diligc 
son aegra coi'oa 

Lib. IV. 1. obsiiiit : obAint 
ib. quo te nitarc : quod te vitaro 
3. fiicris contcntus eo : contcntus 
CO fueria 

* 5 . denari : denariom 

ib. captae*ab aere : captat habere 

6. sc non liabet : acd non habet 

7. uigeniinn : imperium 

9. gratis, ne vende ; gratis concede 
ib. lu^roruiD cat : lucroaum eat 
14 . qulsqiiaOi melior : quiaquameat 
melior 

17. Quo tibi divitias : Qnid tibi 
divitifs 

19 . noli ridcre : noli trridere 
ib. quicuiiqne aenet : qiiocoaque 
sene 

fO, recessit: recedit 
tfl. Perapicito tecom tacitoa : Pro* 
apicito cuncta tacitus 
ib. Sermo etenim r Servo homl- ^ 
iium . 


24. etenim nnim : etasm csfc 
rerum 

25. Mali niinia eit qwecnnqne : 
mail eat homini qoaecnnqae 

26*. palam : palam ant 

ib. nirsum: nirsus 

27. semper qnas advene : lemper 
advene 

28. oesaa : ceam 

31. aed jnncte : et jnnete 

ib. blandnin : lantam 

32. Demiaso lacitoi aniaw : De* 
nii^ animo et tacitoa 

ib. Qua fliimen ; Qno flnmen 

33. Qoum tibi di^lieeat remm 
fortana toanun : Cum fbrtuna 
tua rerum tibidisplicetipsi 

36. ttt flere qoerendo : mcrere do* 

lendo ^ 

ib. quum contigit : ai centifat 

37. amice : amioom 

38. umbra: nmbram 

39. Ne ciedas : Nec credae 

40. potiiit ; poterit 

44. cave aia^ ne : caveaa, ne 

45. Cum ftmuloa • • * • Ut aervoa : 
Cum aervos • • • • £t Aunales 

48. tibi ait conjunx : conjimx libs 
sit 

49. molta, et vita nil velle : multa 
vita netcire 

50. sensiu fecit : feck aensna 


Disticha hoc ordinc leguntnr. l. 2. 3i. 11. 4. 5. 6. 22. 7. 23. 8. 26. 9. 27. tO. 

51. 11. 28. 4. 29. SO. IS. 31. 15. 33. 18. 16. 17. 34. 52. 36. 19. CiU. 20. 37. 21. 38. 
24. 35. 43. 40. 46. 47. 25. 44. 39. 45. 49. 48. 53. .54. 50. 39. 42.55. 56. 


‘ Augustissimo Potentissimoque Primipiac Domitw^jCAROLO 12, 
Magna Britannia^ Pranciaf et Hibei'nia^ Begi^ Fidei 
defensori, 4'C» 

Quod Sacrum hoc diviiiorum Oraculorum systems, antiquis- 
simis tarn Synagogae quam Eedesiae versionibus explicatuniy 
Majestati vestrae inscribere (Rex seremUime) nomenque tuum; 
gloyiosum eidem praefigere audeam, non mirahitur qui 
secum perpenderit, qu6d veritatis verbique sui vindioes et 

■ ' — — ' • " ' ' . r" " " . 

* Tlie.exiatence of this DedicaHen to- fVuUiMo Pol^lott has been doubted 
by 80ikie*-but having lately been discovered, it^has been reprinted bjf 
Lnnn in largo folio tcibind up with other copies of the Polyglott. £sit. 
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DeCansores Deus Opt. Max. R^ges et Prindpes constituent : 
qin ut immensam ejus Majestatem medil quadam inter Deuin 
et homines adumbratione reprassentant^ sic ad eorum curam 
Mysteriorum suonixn custodiam pertinere voluit. In quibus ut 
aalutis humanx codicilli» sic Regix potestatis diplomaUf quibus 
Deus eos in terris vicariatu' suo sublimes et sacrosanctos reddi- 
dit) conservantur. In his Reges Dei Ministros constitutes esse 
legimus : eorum mandatis in, omnibus post Deum obtemperan- 
dum esse^ a Rege Regum lege sempiterna sancitum esse : nec 
ab alio quam i supremo vitx ac necis arbitro (cui soli subsunt) 
gladium accepisse: quern qui ex manibus eorum extorquere 
conantuTi ut Ixsx Majestatis Divinx reos sacra paglna damnat. 

Nec immerito Majestati vestrx consecrandum, ex primaria 
Themidis lege^ (qua suum cuique tribuendum) quod non^ nisi 
auspiciis^vestris susceptumi vestrique favoris radiis aiumaturn 
et in lucem editum. Nam antequam open manus admovissem^ 
cum specimen ejus quoddam per manus fidelissimi servi vestn» 
D. Georgii Ratcliffii rou futMot^irou, obtulissemi ut accuratl 
judicii vestri lance penderetur : non solilm institutum nostrum 
oraculo vivx vocis prob&sti, sed insuper responsum Rege 
dignum dedisti : sc. si facultates in tristi illo exiHi statu non 
defuissent, sumtus ad editionem necessarios ex xrario proptio 
te suppeditatuTum. Quibus ^verbis plane aureis impulsus, 
necnon facultate a Reverendo in Christo patre ac D. Gulielmo 
Eplscopo Londinensi (cui ex ofEcio librorum imprimendorum 
inspectio incumbit) impetrata, concurrentibus sufiragiis aliorum 
Prxsulum Reverendorumi virorumque doctorum, quibus 
tanquam Ajacis clypeo munitus contra eorum ^ tela^ qui hoc 
falso, nobis objecerunt^ nec Cxsaris, nec Ecclesix iniaginem 
numismati nostro insculptam essei tantx molis opus aggressus 
sum, Ji^tna quidem gravius, Herculeisque formidahdum hume- 
ris I quqd tamen divina aura adspirante, labore improbo, studiis* 
que indefessis, ad exitum tandem deductum esu Quod in 
Eccle^x Catbolicx utilitatem, Matris Ecclesix AnglicansT 
nup^,latdr luctus et suspiria gementis honorem, nominisque 
Al^Sti YQStri famam nunquam intermorituram elaboratum, 

. iactatissimis vestris pedibus sisto,’«t sub tanti Mxcenatis 
umbone tutum requiesca^, vlvatqueper secula, posterisque oon- 
ftet eo tempore orb^ illnxisse, quo Carolus II. ut Regno et 
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Ec(!l6sige naufragis subveniret, in supremuxn Navarchi solium 
evectus est. His accedat^ quod cum oificia omnia' quae i 
Sancti^imi Martyris rov Iv dytiis Fatris vcstri s6rvo et siibdito 
debcntvr, tibi qui jute haereditario in Regna succedisi ut 
successor! indubitato solvenda sint, mzhi vero nec publico in 
Ecclesil munere inter alios per conscientiam (durante schismate 
ac motibus intestiiiis) fungi licuerit, nec Regiae familix ofSdum 
praestarcf xquum videbatur. Me laborum nostrorum dedicatione 
rationem reddere temporis ac otii quibus invitus fruebar^ ne 
prorsus inutilis yixisse yidear. ' 

X)pus itaque non tarn meum qu^m tuum tibi offeroi tuum 
quia favore tlto susceptum, meque totum tutam, quantus quan^ 
tus sum agnosco, meum vero quia oper^ mea qualicunque in 
ejus editione uci dignatus est opens auctor. Corollas itaque 
qiias de fioribus in horto nostro primo nascentibus contexui^ 
merito tibi fundi Domino oiFero. 

Cur vero Aris tuis Tabulam banc votivam citids non appen^ 
derim (quod ab ipso suscepti operis initio decretum fuisse 
multi mecum testari possunt) nimis notum e$t| dkm per infausta 
hxc tempera, omne erga Regiam Majestatem officium pro 
Ixsx majestatis crimine haberetur^ ita ut nec qux Dei sunt 
Deo reddere, nec qux Cxsaris Cxsari cuiquam impune licu- 
erir : unde qui sceptra tua prophananint, iidem ut foetus noster 
Mile patrono adhuc vagaretur, efFecerunt. Insidiabatur enim 
partui nostro Draco ille magnus, et per Tyrannidis sux manci- 
pia hoc agebat, ut in ipso partu opprimeretur, nisi ipsi ut 
patrono et protectori dicaretur. Dcus vero ab ejus furore ilium 
servavit, ct nunc gratantcr verum parentem lustricum palim 
profiteri audet, cujus patrocinio fretusi omnes adversantium 
ininas contemuit. 

Appendant itaque alii parietibus tuis atiathemata, aris tuis 
lucemas accendant, gemiliones ofierant, sacrosanctum hunc 
divinorum Mys'terionim Thesaurum, veritatis coelestis scrinium, 
ante omnia tibi gratum et acceptum esse tdubitare nefas, cum 
ab ipso profectum sit per quern Reges regnantj ct Principes 
dominantur. In saeps emm hisce codicibus^ plura et firmiora 
habentur pro suprema Regum auctoritate fundamenta, quim 
•n omnibus totius orbis scriptis humanism quos si coasuluissent 
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tuibooes nostriy tot malorum Iliades^ Regnum, et Eccleu^ imp#r 
flofentissimas haud obruissent. 

Solem in Britannia nuiiquam occidere scripait quidam ex 
Yeteribus : at tenebris plusquim Cimmeriis citcumf^sa, , ac 
nocte perpetua sepulta quasi jacuit insula nostta, ex quo mem- 
bra capiti repugnare cccperunt^ nec ejus imperio subesse volue- 
nmt; eum plerique fuermt instar Epilepticorums vel Phieneti- 
coruin> quorum motus convulsivi omnibus horrorem inc^8seH 
runt; qui sub vana libertatis umbrai et^per nimiam felicitatis 
luxuTiantis intemperantiam, omnia in wtiquum Chaos ferd 
redegerant. Maxime verb post occasum sideiis illius nuper 
fulgentis, qui radus suis orbem Britannicum illuminavit, beatis- 
timi jam coelorum Indigitis, Caroli primiy prmcipis aetemip 
tatemditt promeriti; cujus nomoi immortalitati consecratum 
post evanidas morientis seditionis nebulasi amorem as admira- 
tionem sui apud omnes relinquet. At betius jam spirarc 
videntur et respirare Regna tua» jactura tarn gravi adventu tuo 
resarcitai et ex Phoeniceis Caroli I* cineribus Cjairolo IL resusci* 
tatOj qui non tantiim x)pmeii et Regna sustentat, sed et virtutes 
legias exhibety tot provinciarum et populorum habenas in peri- 
eulosissimis tempestatibus et fiuctibus moderando ; unde felici- 
tatem suam tarn prsesens setasi qu^ sequentium annoi^um 
series agnoscent. To enim quasi altero sole exoriente, post 
atram et luctuosam noctem, dies nobis felix faustusque illuxit» 
pace, Religione avit^ cum legibus^ et libertatibus subditorum 
virtute tul resuscitatis. Vends enim et tempestatibus, quae 
omnium submersionem miiiabantur, sedads, mare pacatum et 
nranquillum, coelumque nostrum, quod lugubri ‘ quasi veste 
mdtttum apparuit, serenum et sudum red^idisd. Fideles sub- 
diti quasi ^ morte resuscitad reviviscere sibi videntur, et magni- 
tudtne insperatx redemtionb spectata, dicunt cum Judsis a 
Capdvitate Babylonicl redeuntibus, Eramus sfcui somnianies* 
Amorem itaque et obediendam, cbm primum nacti sunt occa- 
»(mem, ostenderunt,. dum fausds acclamadonibus te Patrefii^ 
Pfilrix: pross^ttuntur, et ut alterum Mosem liberatorem cde- 
braqt Cutn euim in sutrasmum incidtsset corpus t^un civile 
Ecclesiasdcum, et extremum 8pii:itum trahore yideretur^ 
fcce |u alter iEsculapsus de ccelo delapsus, vitam miracuload 
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et spem fecisti de valetudine pristinl birm reoipe* 
latidl. C&mque ad summurn adversariorum poteiitia (qui 
dixerqnt, Noltmus htmc regnarc) perducta esscti cum de tnrenttt 
aecuriiSpoHa inter se partiti essent, omnia in vado esse existi* 
mantes, Deus (jam completa ipsorum iniquitate) eoruih linguas 
ccmftidit qui Babelem aedificabant. Spiritum malum inter 
Abimelechum et Sychemitas immisit, arma eorum in seipsoe 
eonvertit, consilia inania momento dissipavit. Ad partum eum 
devenerant et parere non poterant : ad portuna, et in ipso porta 
naufragium passi sunt : cxercitus eorum sine subditorum san. 
guine Domiiius miraculose dissipavit, prudentil ac fortitudme 
summi copiarum Duels et Arcliistrategi, D. Georgii Monkii, 
viri in aeternum celebrandi, et per incruentam victoriam, te in 
SoUo Regie collocavit. Sic ut olim cecinit vates JRegius, 
Lapis, reprobavemnt adijicato res, f actus est caput angulu 

A Domino factum est istud, et mirabile est in oatlis nostris. 

Qui verb novatorum artibus fascinati in eorum castra tran- 
sierunt, tandem consiliorum suorum pertsesi, et in propriis 
viis lassati, (detracta libertatis et Rcligionis, quarum specie 
decepti erant, larva) ad saiiam mentem redire incipiunt : cbm 
proprio damno didicerint, subditorum contra principem victo- 
rias totidem esse trophsea in propriam pemiciem erecta ; impos- 
sibiie enim esse Religionem, leges, et libertates stabilire dum 
gladium ex Regis manu extorquent, sine quo hacc sarta tecta 
eis servari iiequeunt ; quod dum jugiim principis Icne excutiunt, 
pro uno quingentos sibt Dominos vel Tyrannos creaiit, qui 
dura servitute eos oppriniunt. Jam cernunt quod qui spretis 
legibus diviiiis et humaiiis, et exuta principis reverentia, jura 
Regia invasefunt, non possunt gradum sistere, sed a mails ad 
pejora progress! scelera sceleribus tuentur, donee (conscientiis 
cauteriatis) ad summurn perducta ipsorum impietate, infandum 
ilhid facinus Regicidii perpetrare non vereantur hypocritse 
sanguinarii. Nunc perciperc possunt, Deum successus pro- 
speros eis permisisse, ut propria edocti experientl^ intelligerent 
qualis reformatio ex subditorum armis contra "principem spe- 
randa : cbm pro Religione, omnium Hser^sium et blasphemia^ 
rum illuviem, impietatem, et Atheismum ; pro fixis et certis 
legibus, arbitraria militum et tribunoram populi placitaj pro 
libertate, plusqukm ^gyptiacam servitutem, introduett ceme- 
rent : qux,siDeu8 e&rum impetus primb compescuisset, nunqoam 
VoL. IV. No. VIII. • Q 
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«v«iitura credklissent. Denique compertum. jam hab^nt quod- 
sit verum servidumi quxnam vera libcrtas ; nam ut olim 
Poeta* ' FaUitUTf egregio quisquis std^ principe credit 

Servitium: Nzmqtiamlibertasgratior estate r 
• Qpdm sub Bcge pio,^ 

Qu&d itaque post totVcladium vicissitudines, post dubioa 
.pncliorum eventus, Regnis tuis diututno bello lassatlsi per 
varios casusy per tot discriniina *r€fwe% in justam Regnorum 
possessionem devenistij laetantur fidcles subditi : quibus explo- 
ratuin .est Prificipe7H (ut r incut tnn pei quod respm 

rokaret ; spirifum vUaletn quern tot miUia trahunti tiec aiiud 
esse Remp. nisi pftcdam H onm^^ subtatd ittii ittipcrii mente. 
Maxitne ver& gestit Ecclesla cum Jovem Tutelarem adventasse 
videatjr quern Deus nutricium ejus coneftituit. Omnibus enim 
jam palam est auctoritatem Regiam ab ilia Ecclesiss d^sjungi 
non posscy cum utnque ab iisdem hostlbus convellatur, prout 
^ sapientissimo post Salomonem principe Avo tuo dudum per- 
spectum est) Qui enim excussam volunt grucem Ecclesic 
symbolum i corona Regiay ut solum lilium seculi cmblema 
mai^retj etiam et hoc tandem tollere> ipsumque diadema a 
Regis capite ademtum, in terram dejicere laborarunt : quique 
in Ecclesix Patrinionium ore Sacrilego diu inhiarunt* etiam 
sacrum Coronse Patrimonium deglutire non horrent. Nec tuto 
iis iidere princeps potest, qiii Ecclesiae Hicrarchiam q>erturbant> 
cum iidem qui democratiam Ecclesiasticam moliuntur, etiam 
paritatem in Regnum iuducere conantur : ut ipsi tanquam tri- 
boni plcbis in Regno suo dominentur : dum per fictas et in vul- 
gos sparsas suspicioncs, et concionibus tribunitiis, omnia susque 
deque veitunt ; et pro tuba pacis evangelica, Miirtia cbssica 

pulsant. . 

Etsi verb variis Calamitatibus probari te passa sit providentia 
dtvma» antequsLm solium ascenderes : hoc tamen in maximi^ 
tuum nostrumque commodum sapienter Dominus disposuit : ^ 
ut ac. de adversa fortuiiE magnificentius triumphares, et casu " 
fordor assurgerbs : et ne nimm felicitate virtus tua marcesceret, 
sed sicut aurum probatum ex igne purior exires. Balsamum 
enim incisum liquorem fundit fragrantiorem, ct Area aquis 
supematans, per fluaits et procellas altius et coelum propius 
attidlitqr. Deus te^ ut olim Davidem, quern p'crsecuti sunt 
taiHW, ttGUtperdicem in diontibus, ad Re^ni gubernacula hoc 
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mode aptavit, et perpolivit. Voluit etiam ut, c&m virtutum 
omnium Moralium, Politica^um, Theologicarum choro omatus 
sisj inmundi theatrb positusi eorum specimina illustriofa coram 
omnibus ederes. Quid dicam prudentiam exquisitissimam, multo 
rerum usu comparatam^ et ad versa fortuni auctam ? Justitiam 
intemeratam, ab sequi rectique tramite nunquam deilectentem ? 
Benignitatem incredibilem, qua omnium animos concilias ? 
Clementiam summam, ciim vuIneraRelp. sanaveris potii^s qukm 
rescideris, et coti a tuis malueris quam timeri ? Fordtudinem 
et patientiam admirandam, in profundo ssevientis fortunse vora* 
giiie, animo excelso et vere Regio omnia constanter perferendo ? 
quern premeire tot mala potuere, at non opprimere. Temperan* 
tiam animique in quocunque statu moderationem) omnibus 
suspiciendam, paucis imitandam ? Pietatem denique »et con- 
stant i am' in vera Rcligione nullis mersabilem undis? ciim tot 
difHcultatibus implicatus, tot tentamentis utrinque oppugnatus^ 
ut Tupes ingens in mediis fluctibus, fixus et immobilis persd- 
teris. Has rcliquasque virtutes, quibus coram omnibus circum- 
fulgeSi res adversse in lucem produxerunt, quae sub continua 
felicitate fort^ latuissent : illudque S. August, in te impletum 
probant, quod nulla hifelicitas frangit^ quern mdla felicitas 
con'Uinpit, Licet enim res sccundae te in posterum felicem 
(speramus) reddaiit^ adversae tamen quas animo Heroico per- 
tulisti magnum probant. 

Cum itaque in hoc humanae ‘couditionis fasdgio constitutus 
sis, ut omnium animos oculosque virtutum tuarum splendore 
perstringas, cas hue dedicatione tacito venerari volui quas pro 
mcrito celcbrare non liceat. Nec enim ut de Trajano olim 
Panegyrites Plinius, qua:rendus erat patronus qui eligeretur, sed 
eligendus qui tot virtutibus eminebat. 

Quod rcliquum est, Dcum Opt. Max. exoramus, ut, qui te tot 
signis in subditorum felicitatem ante designavit, ex tot periculis 
eripuit, a tot perditorum machinatioiiibus miraculos4 servavit, 
et incolumem nobis reddidit, omnia tibi fausta,^felicia, et supra 
invidiam glorlosa, concedat : vitam per multos annos proroget : 
et tandem immarcessibilem glorias coronam confer&t. Sic ex 
animo preoatur, ♦ 

Maj estatis vestrae subdStus humillimus, 

Omni obsequio devedssimus, 

BmAirVS WJLTONVS. 



To TK£ EOITOH OV THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir, , 

HThe Island of Sicily, in the language of .Kluver, 
** insula totius orbis terraruin celeberriina/^ is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the most intei’esting of classic countries. The sight, 
the hiemory, and the imagination, are constantly gratitied by the 
opening of prospects unrivalled for ilicir sublimity or beauty, by the 
recollection of events among the most interesting that have* happened 
on the Globe, and by the fictions of the poets, who have scarcely 
left a hill unsung> There is no spot that exhibits such proud monu- 
ments of G^recian architecture, and the ruins of Agggentum and 
Selinus have often called forth the admiration of the traveller, 
and exercised the pencil of the artist. During a rcsiiiimce of three 
days at ^irgeuti, 1 had full leisure for the contemplation of the 
stupendous remaitis of Agrigentum : the most conspicuous of which 
are certainly the fragmeuts of the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, 
which have been accurately drawn and discussed by Mr. Wilkins 
in his Antiquities of Graecia Magna. As I sat on one of these 
colossal masses, which appeared the work of Typliaiis and his 
crew, I was deeply impressed with a sense of the ingenuity of 
the Ancients, and with the eAtravagauce of the Heatlien nations, 
which could raise fabrics to Deities, to whom tiiey ascribed degrad- 
ing passions, while they neglected the true G<kI. The indignation 
I experienced suggested the following Satire cm the Heathen Mytho- 
logy, which I inclose, hoping you will think it worthy of insertion 
in your Miscellany.. 

I am Your’s, &c. 

C. K. 


TEMPU JOVI OJLYMPIO AB AGRIGENTINIS DICATI 
DEMOUTIO. 


*'H rs yoL^ rujy isgeSy xocroexfvi^, xa) 6 rou Afor vEaT;, 

cttpaiVsi r^y ruy rorc dy^’Jncuiy. 

Diodw. Sic. Bib. Hiator. lib, IS. 

a 

« 

ViniT opus postqukm solio Saturnius alter 
:^';Fe]fd^tttm, et majus qukm par mortalibus, esse, 

Talia, DiSs aliis accitis, protulit ore : 

** Templa quAd fedificat, quAd nobis praestat honores 
Iqiolitos, Dostrqa quAd thiire redintegrat aras, 

{Ik potens Aenq^gs ; pietatemiaiido, Diftnim 
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Nec regem illiiis Geotis memiiiisse pigebit. 

Utcunque ingentes (nec dissimulabo) timorcs 
Pectora concipiuiit, huiuines ne fort^ laborem 
Hunc d(im prospiciunt Acragantis, et ardua templa, 

Coneiitur majora, et mox ccelestia spereiit, 

Stultitia iiupuUi; tiiiieo, ne more'Gigantuin 
III VOS quid iaoinus, ccelestia Numina, teutct, 

£t pccnas subeat niisera, at dilecta, propago. 

Urit eiiini quundoque liomintini scintilla rebcllis 
Pectora, conlinuo in ccelum vota iinpia tolliint. 

Quicquid agunt homines, sane comoedia bella est; 
Oritiiia^subvertiiiit, vitaiit bona, quae mala quacruiit. 

Foils iiiiiii incKhaustus manat rishsque jocique — 

Diiiu loquor, ecce i*uunt binae ad certamina turmas, 

(^uainque vocant pulcliram quierunt per viiliiera mortem. 
Qiihiitus ubiqiic cruor ! rubrum mare ! ilumina rubra ! 

Alter erit pratis color, et color amnibus alter. 

Mitia respiaiaiit homines armenta per agros, 

Nescio ail Irjcc potius nostrum mereaiitur amorem ; 

Naiiiqite ego, qui sunimi incedo moderator Olympi, 

Taurus erain iiiveus (memini) per Gnossia rura» 

Ornatus roseis incessi cornua sertis. 

Ft docui resonare meis miigitibus Idam ; 

Nunquam, Cmlicolm, uovi jucundius sevum: 

Uura }K!rernivi placid e, me fustc bubulcus 
Conipulerit quainvis stabnla ud Gort}’nia torvus. 

Ast lioiiiiiies (genus iiifidum cognoscite, Divi) 

Taurino quorum status est prieslantior, omnes 
liisulsa ainbitio stiniiilat tentigiiic pravii 
Nuniina v**sanis iiicendere nostra qucrelis. 

Non est qu^d tiraeam; Stiperos obtestor, et umbras. 

Per Styga, per manes, sunt anxia pcctora vestii 
Caiisii, honiinumque ; gcino ciim sint contraria nostris 
Concilia in terris ; iterhiii nocitura petuntor, 

Quin moveut nostros titubaiis iterhm Ossa cacliinnos. 

In medio nuteiit saxa Acroceraunia ccelo, 

Alpibus imlielles humeri radicibus ausint • 

Eviilsum nixi imponere- Apeiminum — 

La*va maims iie tantillum de fulmine promet, 

1)e\tOi*a dum calicem spumantem vibrat inermis, 

Diim minuit curas Gaaymedes dulcife susunrant, 

Contundam vermes, vires ridebo pusiilas, 

£t rursua fiicills testabitur £tiia triumphos. * 
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Temjili jotd Olympio 

Sit tamen at possitat veitees detrudere Divoa 
Sedibu8» et victo leges imponere coelo. 

Me quoque dejiciant, infigant fiiimina fronti, 

Sulphureae Damnift, saxum, rota, vultur, et undae 
. l^stent Taataiese ; quid tum ? superesset amoris 
Vel mihi apud Maoes tum foiis et vena t)ereiitU8 ; 
Procumliens genibus, Lachesin, geminamque sororera 
Ipse tatigarem precibus, fletuque moverem. 

Pro vobis potibs contexaut Candida iila, 

Quum pro me licet adlicto. Vos, maxima cura, 

Vos, dolor, atque homines, essetis. Mene putatis 
Oblitum vestri, quamvis insaiiia niutet 
Mentes terrigenillin, et regnandi dira cupido ? 

Fatum ohjurgandum est ; baud stamina ferrea duco ; 
Haud raecum, at Parcis potiiks, sunt bella gercnda. 

Seu mihi, sive alii cqntingat sumnia potestas, 

Parendum est, quse nent fatalia stamina, Parcis. — 

Abt ego, quid timeam? an pilum fraiigatu*, an orbis. 
Jupiter ille exto, t(»tiis teres atque rotuiidus 
Majcstatc mea. Quse cbm siiit, fiinditbs alta 
Templa hsec sunt dclenda/ —Profatus talia, nutii, 
Obductisqiie siiperciliis, treinefeeit Olympiim'. — 

Mox iina vclatur nube nigerriinus sctber. 

Tempest as sine more furit, deiisissimus iniber 
Ceu catadupa sonat; tonitrii rocliim oinne cietur, 
Fulgura jtroceras feriunt vibrnta rohimnas. 

Ni! probunt cceleslia tela; stat integra moles — 
Senserat at postquam Divum pater atque liominiim Rex 
In sacras Mdes caderc irrita lulmina dextris, 

* Indignabundus solio exilit, igiiea flamma 
Eniicat ex oculis, vultum tolerare minacem 
CmlicoJae haudquaquam soliis potuere relictis. 

Cbm paulb irarum validos deponeret sestus, ' 
'Mcrcurium alloquitur : ** Tu, quae sit nostra voluntas, 
Accipe, et base famuli Cyclopes jussa capessant. 
£tneae quamprimbm accendant sulphura terne, 

Inde graves bant concussus; numma nempe- 
Laeserunt Sicuii, quocirca sentiat imis 
Visccribus terrs validos Trinacria motus. 

Insula tota tremat, nutcal: cum moembus nrbes, 

Ilib, saRet Eryx, nbe verb parte, Pelonis, 

S&rdentes flandnas in caelum torqueat 



Ab jtgrigeMfus dicaii Demolttio. * 

Qiis muntlo attonito nostras denufttiet iras ; 

Discat rt istc Acrai^as mecum con1end<!re bello 

' Esse iiefes.' Citius dictis obtcropenit ille, 

Virgiique arrcptft, rapido secat aera cursu, 

Et raox Oyclopiim obscuris illabitur antris. 

Hi postqukm vicl^re Dcum, non amplii^s ictus 
Ins^miriant validos, non grandia brachia tollunt. 
Non graviter tunsis resonant inoudibus antra. 

Turn patris niaiidata dcdit Cyllouia proles. 

Mox Stcro|)es parens moiiitis, ter fulmine jacto, 
Siilpliuris accendit venas, et pingue bitumen. 

Saxa '.sonant percussa, treinit peiiclrdlibus imis 
Telliis, inox .Etna: picea inter viscera lat^ 

Pascitur ignea vis, crcpitatqiie per intima montis. 
H[orrpndus subitiN stridor fit, terra debiscit, 
Proruinpitqiie glubos flammae, fuiiginis atrae 
Adveliitur lento nubes ad sklera motu. 

Deserit insurgens undis spumantibus lequor 
Littora, concutiunt umbrosa c;icuniina montcs — 
Tunc veliiti folium, templum titubare videres; 
Fundamenta gemunt, triglyphi, mox unus et alter, 
Labuntur, ddn caelatse mini arte columnse. 

Irruit in terrain grandis domus, Herciile digna, 

Et procumbit humi vastis dilapsa minis. 

Audiit longe strepitus Zancle, andiit Henna, 
Audivere arces Erycis, tUybseaque saxa, 

Audiit et Gela, et intrcmuit, gemitnmque ded^re, 
Grandibiis aviilsis scopulis, latera aspera Tauri. 
Infremuit graviter nautis metuenda Charybdis, 
Quaeque rates barathris absorbet Scylla profiindis — 
' Palluit et si quis calcavit saxa viator 
Chalcidicse rupis, trepidam mipitantia mortem, 

Vidit ut immanes il montibus undique massas 
Volvere cum diro ftemitu, insolitoque fragoie 
Audiit ttt celsas agitare cacumina sylvas. 

Ingjeminare humeris immanm pondem sensit 
Encelados, ripis fractisy^undisque retoiti^ « 
Himeraque, Acisque, extremam metu^re ruinaiq^ 

Et Syracusanim qui mmnia lambit Anapus, * 

Et Cyane lacrymas raptft pro viq^ne fundens. 
Sedibtts exiliit vitieia Ardbnsa timore 
Perculsa, e^notaa qusenvit ooqjugis ttnasi 
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Vident ut limo fontes Digmcere piiros. 

Ipsi Cyclopes linquunt Vulcania tecta, 

Dumque iter exsuperant, rouiitaotiir dira Pyracmon, 
£t Brontes Stcropi, quia fulmiuil torsemt ille ; 
Persequitur gerpianum odio mqjore Pyracmon, 
Crudelesque kumeris infligit malleus ictus. 

Scandiiut per fiammas, liqueiactaque viscera montis, 
Oraque continguut, raptimque per invia currunt, 
Frondosseque specus implent ululatibus ^tnar, 
Credebant naiu iiaturam dissoivere rcrum. 

At fluviis Siculis stmges cementibiis horror 
liigriiit, bppositis riparum anfractibus ill os 
Volvcre pertsedet latices, pertiedet et illos 
Efiugere ex antris, tot terras motibus actoi. 

Numina quapropter vegrandia caerula volvunt 
Lumina, coucipiuntque iras, pnecordiaque intus 
- Tempestas furiarum immissis saevit habenis. — 
Turbatis pavefactus aquis, rex ipse Symsetlius 
Exilit, et praeceps rorantia deserit antra, 

Chrysasque, obtorti queni crines circulus auri 
Alligat/et ciiictus palinosis frondibus Uypsas. 

Exilis infando, Crinise, potite puellm 
Concubitu, (tamen bunc ardebat lubrica nympba, 
Oscula latmntis nee dedignata mariti est.) 

Puniceo quondam made^ctus sanguine crines, 
Orethus tollit baput, et praspinguia nira, 

Rura Leontinis tantum cessura, relinquit. 

Un^ Acragas Amenasque ruunt, agrosque fejaces 
Hipparis, et rapidas contorquens Oanus undas, 
Linquunt* et graviter frendentes, ora resoivuntx 
* Pd, quibus imperium pelagi conceditur alti, 

Et VOS, qui fontes sylva|que babitatis opacas, 

Quique animas functas nigro cohibetis Avemo, 

Ab ! fluviis Siculis placidg# adverlite mentes. 

Non tales passis, Saturoo rage, dolores. 

Si fas atque ngfas vobis discrimine faabentur* 

' Com Jove oertanduin est. Celeres dieprome sagitt&s, 
Aicitepens, arempque intrade, "Piapi^ minacam ; 
Poros* nimpe sini^ gladiis, Mars^ cutpide sseW^ 

Et qom te g^uit ^ntags transit, bQqerva, 

Clavem pr^e ALePOOf? %t»ipi 9 a pgptf^ 

. Utcre iiervo9».AflgfltpiNIP 

Et Jateia et costas din contande tyraimi ; ^ 
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Devoret hirsiitus trepidantes Cerbenii artus, 

£t tu, Tisiphone, valid4 diffinde bipcnni 
Occiput, ct St^giis cerebrum injiciatur in undis/- - 
Talia conclamant Diris ultricibus acti 
Sicaiiii fluvii ; * Cerebrum iiyiciatur in imdia* 
Strong^lc, et ignivaniae Lipares toduere cavemcij 
£t Melife, et .stcrilis retulerunt saxa Cosyrae.— 
Interea acceiidit Libyes aniroalia motn 
Insueto furor, et spelaea obscmna relinquit * 

Onine quod ardeuti in grcmio fulit Africa monstrura. 
Verrit humum, caud^qe ferit rex ipse ferarum 
Indoinitus, resonat validis niugitibus Atlas ; 

Crinibus arrcctis, oculisque minacibus borret, 
Prscquc ir& nares arentibus abdit areiiis. 

Desiuvit panther, maculisque iosigiiis et auro 
Pardiis, et ingoniinat detbrmis liysena cachinnos. 
Nubibus interdurn obscuris cadit aurea plunia 
Phcenicis, inox ipse apfuiret fulgidus ostro, 

£t variis geniiiiis distinctas explieat alas, 

Argutuniquc nielos dat rostro ; protinus ilium 
Iiisolito audilo cantu, Aiglre Volucres. 

Occultas caveas maculata Phalangia liuquunt ; 
Succciisusque ira truculent^, Scorpius ater 
Caudam agilut, geminufu i^ibrat caput Amphisbiena, 
Sqiiaiiiosusquc Draco rubicundo sibilat ore. 

Undique dum torqucnt rutilantia lumina flanunas, 
Lethifer in vacua freudet Baailiscus areod. — 

Nec minor Oceani rabies armenta prehendit ; 
Apparent late duitautia grandia cete, 

Squamigeiique greges, quibus obsita dentibus ora, 
Et ventres flavi, et spinis liorrentia terga — 

Hos sequitiir Proteus, leo sursbni, cetera giyphns ; 
llli distentae nares, asperrima crista 
Subrigitur capiti, quia fervet ^lendida bills. 

Hunc circibu Nereus, Phorcique exerdtus omnis 
Obstrcpit, immuodieque fremunt in gu^gite phocse. 
Italiam totam vastaot immjmia monstra, 

Quae vomit horrendis k faucibus ater Aoraos. ^ 
Miserat baec Slygius rector, quia pectore nonduntf, 
Fratriif in imperium saevas extinxerat iras. 

Extemplo turmae, Furiis.comitantibiM, Ord 

Quas generant Stygii laticeib cdidiiiqiM? 
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PartheuopeB iraplent aylva^ et amabilc Iktiis. 
Squaiaeiifl apparet Porpax, hinutiis Erotichox, 
Ignhromusqae Tarax, caudftqiie tricuspide ferrcits 
Axocheryncbus, et aabesti qui subrigit aurea 
Zyngya, quique oculis rutilantibua horret Obul^es, 
Phlegmon, et Sycoriix, Melaiiochros, Scorpioidea, 
Phloxops, et Grotalopborfdiax ; aeviasimus bonim 
Crongyna, indomito resplendena ora mctallo, 

Cuique idaniantina corda rigent, et ahenea terga* — 
Ante alioa, cupit ille Jovcm dctrudere aedc, 

£t latera asccndit furibiindiis tosta Vesevi, 

£t flocci pendens ardentia fulmina ridet, 

£t vomit admissum flagranti |iectore fulgur. — 
Imierat teinplis confertim, et cinxerat aras 
Turba puellarum pallens, matrumque, senumqiic ; 
Jamquc sacerdotes, adytis dc more relictis, 
Instaurant donis altaiia pinguia Diviim, 

£t Icctos mactant vitulos, albasque bidentes.-^ 
Cmruleis lucent flammis iaquearia circbm 
Aurea templonim ; vibratb sarpe coluinna* 
Splendescunt tffdb, interdum fiibgine squalent, 
Terrent lucorum sanctorum murmura, terrent 
Exta immonda boflm, infaustoque cruore nibenfes 
Ane, foemineique Erycino in vertice planctus, ^ 

Et resplendentes dubio fulgore luccma?. — 

Latiatus cSktulorum Hecates, pcrque ima sepulcra 
Eflractse voces, atrasque silentia noctis^ 

Insueto exagitant Siculorum pectora motu. 

Cornua Dianm resonant, et tympana Bacclii, 
Cynibalaque Idwae matris, Corybantiaque 'lO/a 
Tinnitum ingeminant, Dodonaeique lebetes 
Implent honisonis sacras clangoribus mdes. 

Sedibus exturbata ruuut simulacra Deqrum ; 
Phidiacbqne manu vel Magnae Matris imago 
Tunditur, aut Veneris referentia marmora formam, 
Aut Jovis iracunda ora, aut animosa Minervae. 
Splendidu Mercurii simuiactn, Deseque trifonnis, 
Juqonis, Cererisque, et Martis ahenea signa, 
Tei^mioarque cadunt Hecates, fmdique Priapi. 
Capripedflm gemis mane mit, niit Arcaditis i^, 

£t Satyri obscoenii defoimes ora caohiimts. 
bbra fuit sernfli fiiciesii Trinacria mra 
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Soblimis cnmi verrit Favor ; 1^ gubeniat, 

Ipse auriga sedens, cwrsm ; et naribas hoitet 
4>isteiitb, fuabque coniis, vaga lumioa splemlent ; 
Obtectus niinbis, et turbine pulveris atri, 

Deutibus infreudet graviter, treniuloque ululatu 
Fallciites hortatur equos, erepitante flagello, 

Per iiemora, et valles, Siculaeqne per ardua terras.” 


REMARKS 

On Sir W. Drummond’s PWsioti of some Egyptian Names in 
the Old Testament. • 


NO. n. 

^ • 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SlR| 

I Shall now add some further remarks, which 
tend to confirm the meaning of No^Ammon^ as mentioned in mj 
last, and to which M. Akerblad has sho^ me the road in hia 
Lettre sur ITnscription de Rosette ; yet has himself turned at 
last, as I conceive, into a wrong bye-road. It must be ever 
borne in mind, that the Coptic language abounds in a super<« 
fluity of that part of speech, called Articles, as also does 
Greek, as well as English and French, yet not in so great a 
^degree as the Coptic ; for although in all four languages, 
articles arc often in use when unnecessary and superfluous, > yet 
the Coptic has also this peculiarity^ that the article often foVmas 
the noun instead of preceding it, and it has also sometimes 
two articles, one preceding^ and a second article inserted after 
tlie same noun. Through this excess it lias sometimes 
happened, that an article employed in the original Egyptian 
tongue has so adhered to the noun through long usage, as at last 
in tlie moclem Coptic, corrupted and deduced from the ancient 
Egyptian tongue, tlie annexed article has become an integral 
part of the noun itself ; so that it must be separated again, in 
order to ascertain what the noun was in its original state. 
This seems to have been actually the case with respect to the 
name of God^ as employed in tlie Co|>tic translation of Scrip- 
ture, which is ev^ry where Noide^ or PKnostky the being 
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an aspirated Pi^ having the vowel omitted» and being the 
article to masculine nouns, dgnifying always while Te is 
the feminine article, but instead of preceding, is as often .placed 
e^er the noun, as Ph* is before it : sometimes, however, Te 
precedes the noun, and sometimes it both precedes and follows 
the noun, of which I will give the following example from 
holders Coptic Lexicon, in order that readers may be thoroughly 
sensible of the superfluous use of articles in that lauguage, and 
the consequent propriety of sometimes withdrawing the articles, 
which may happen to adhere to ancient Egyptian words, but 
to which the Copts (not reflecting that the noun had. already an 
article to attenci it) have superadded a second article. The 
\'ery same duplication of an article has sometimes happened in 
French and English, in words borrowed from Arabic ; thus a/, 
malccran^ is the Arabic article the ^ to which in Irench, as 
w’cll as English, is superadded a second article, The alcoran^ 
Valcoran^ and al thus becomes an integral part of the noun ; 
the same in Akhyfm^^ Algebra^ &c. The same has happened 
also to the Coptic knguage after it became intermixed with 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic words, by Egypt being successively 
conquered by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, which 
rendered the original Egyptian as much a dead language in later 
ages, as Arabic is in England and France. Now Woide gives 
these examples — P/, nrticulus masculinus ut o Graecorum, 
(p. lay^le articulus focmininus ; poslponitur foemininis ut Pc 
masculinis (103);” sometimes, however, te, the, precedes as 
well as follows, as here, nc Cphro /e, erat hyems^ it was the 
wifUer^ Johan, x. 22. (59) Phro is winter y ne isruxzs. So also 
pi precedes, and pe in some cases follows, as en farche ne 
p^sadd pty in p incipio erat verbumy Job. i. 1 . In t^arche the 
adheres to arc^e, principium, the beginning; md in p'sachi 
the is piy adhering to sachi, verbumy and yet followed by pe^ 
they again. Ti likewise, another article for masculine noun^ 
sometimes precedes and sometime^ follows, (179, 198.) It was 
necessary to give these examples, ^at readers may seey that in 
modern Co{)tic it is dilEcult to distin^ish an article adhering 
to a nottu from an integral part of the noun itself \ much more 
difficult then it must be Vo make that distinction in ancient and 
oagtolHEjyptiaa wrds, whenever jpi or pcy ti or fey either 
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begin or terminate those words. The case is the same with 
respect to ni, ne, for ni is the article for our tke^ when it is 
joined ^0 pluralSi and when it precedes, but ne when it follows 
a noun*; ne is, moreover, both singular and plural, for est, 
sunt, which again renders it difficult to distinguish the article 
from the auxiliary verbs esit sunt Sometimes also han is the 
plural article instead of ni, and again adheres to the noun, as 
here, « 7ie hanouof'i gar ne, erant esiim (y^jp) piscatores** 
Matth. iv. 18. The second ne seems to be a duplication of the 
plural article han prefixed and adhering to ouori, piseatores, 
and the first is erant s and in such cases, the second pe, te, 
and ne, serve, as Woide says, for a sign, that the first ne is in 
the imperfect tense erant, and not the present sunt, (61.) 
These examples prove again how necessary it is to strip every 
noun of the supernumerary articles, which follow, as well as 
precede it, before we can discover what* the original naked 
noun is itself. Hence imite, God, sometimes takes the mascu- 
line article pi before it, which, when aspirated, becomes pA- 
noute, the Gods at otlier times it takes the feminine article 
before it te, and becomes tnoute, Dea s but the last te may 
perhaps be only a duplication of the first article te, not an 
integral part of the original noun, which, however, through 
time, and our imperfect knowledge of the language, may have 
at length adhered to it. In the plural, mmte takes han before 
it, and becomes hannoute, Dei; the last te in this case still 
remaining in the plural, whether it be masculine or feminine. 
But as ni is both a plural article also, and beside this the sign 
of the genitive case, like of the, it becomes a doubt, whether even 
the first n of noule be an integral part of the original noun, or 
be only the article ni adhering to the noun, so that fiouJte 
may have meant originally either or, rf the gods: thus 

ti baki rCoute might have meant the dtp t.f god, or, (f the gods 
or goddesses.' But whether the last te be an original part of 


' Woid^ gives these examples, phnoute, Deux, dialecto Saidioa est pmtt, 
phnoute u'te niuauie is Deux deorum, Dtoufe^ Dea, ninoute and hanaoute, Dei, 
vei Dese, (Daniel ii. ll.> p. (id. The word means i/ tbe, and is a 

^ign of the genitive case, as ni is, whether in iriascnlines or feminines of the 
nominative plural ; so that the above phrase metns God tkf Gsdt of 
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tfte word, or an adhering article only^ as the preceding if of 
may possibly be likewise, seeim a matter of doubt: so 
that the wprd, stript of this article te^ behind^ wouM thus 
become nou^ or noo s but if stript of both articles befbre and 
l^hind, it would be reduced to ot/, or oo. Now, that it ought 
to be, and was orig^naUy, destitute of both those articles, 
hf. Akerblad has shown some material evidence to prove ; for 
jyiospdlis ;parva is still called i. e. the town t>f the God% 
viz. Ammon, or else in the plural of the God^ for Osiris and 
Iris were worshipped at Thebes as well as Ammon : but in the 
Rosetta stone he found the aspirate h omitted, and the, naihe 
reduced to or<, or oo, which, by itself, anr>wcreil to Dtos* 
Yet in some Coptic MSS. he found Diospolis with the aspirate 
inserted, and called Aou^ . or hoo. It is hence presumeable 
then, that Thebes, the diospolis magna, was called hoo likewise, 
which Akerblad has indeed proved to be actually true, for in a 
Coptic MS. vocabulary, mention is made of a district called 
tie nom^ of hoo^ which was the nomm Dios^otts of ancient 
authors, that is, the Thehaid^ as" it ii> also still - called from 
Thebes being the metropolis of it \ for most of the cities in 
Egypt stand on the West side of the Nile, the opposite East 
ride being mountainous, close to; the river, but Thebes was the 
principal city placed on the East side, except a small part of 
it on the West side also y ' hence the whole district on the East 
ride obtained the name and contained the nome of Thebes^ still 
called the nome of Hoo by the natives. This certainly gives 
Strong presumption, that Thebes itself was by the natives 
anciently called hooj or else oo, without the alipirate, since it 
was able to communicate this name to the whole district on the 
East side, called otherwise Thebaid; and oo appeals here again 
just as in the native name of Diospclh paroa. To this may 


i^des$t;$. This Qxceis of articles, both before and behind, makes it veiy 
difficnlt therefore to decide, when te h an article or not in any paiticnlar case, 
if it besitu^ends a word, and acalso. 

% • 

“ Thcte Bine Dieipolb TeeBUir,— pan qiwdaa ia AiaWt, abi dvitat 
•ittipametitB ia aitaiue (ri|d),'* StrOo, m. i7, ^ 
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be added anotfaer testimony from Kirchery if we could depend 
upon him, but he was too apt to give way to his own conject- 
f ures : |iow he says, that he found the native name of Thebes 
to be Si^ut ; the last part of this name resembles the name 
n^outCt but what Si might mean is not known, (Woide, p, 9S.) 
and there is another city in Egypt nearly of this name. We 
shall, however, find below some farther testimony to an 
apparent connexion between noute and noo, the native name 
for Dwsjwlisn 

It appears then, that nontCy when deprived of its subsequent 
article, would become noo, and in Greek might be written Nto ; 
but tlie long Vc? of the Coptic, which has the very same form as 
the Greek x, was apparently pronounced or, for the Coptic 
has the short o beside, and also the diphthong on s and, more- 
over, the iong le of Lower Egypt' is often turned into oo in 
the dialect of Upper Egypt (p. 193.): so that Aoo, or oo, 
seems to be the right pronunciation. Akerblad has also men* 
tioned, that in one Coptic MS. of the national library, he found 
atto instead of uho; this may be the remains of the Coptic 
?ian, which before tioo would be the plural article, and thus 
haiMioo would mean the Gods, or, of I he Gods, as if more 
than the single Ammon were included in the name, and the 
same may be expressed by ti*oo only, if the n be an ellipsis for 
ni, of or the plural article, arid not an integral part of the 
word. These examples show still farther the difficulty of 
deciding with certainty, whether noute was originally all one 
word, or has two articles adhering to it, more especially as in 
the beginning of Genesis, for Deus creavU terram, the Saidic 
dialect has ap^noute instead of mute, for Dens, This practice 
of adding, taking aw'ay, and altering syllables and words, with 
particles annexed, augments the, difficulty of finding out what 
the original word w'as in any case, or what parts of it axe 
mprely articles connected with it; what different forms the 
same word puts on in the different variations of it, the follow- 
ing farther example shows : n^hot is Jides ; but what a numbn 
of variations it is subject to, will be seen in the following words, 
all implying,^/idp/ff^ in some mode or other. In the scripturd 
translations it is sometimes found to be iftrrte, tenarU,' tenuarie, 

enhot, venhot, senhot, tenkeU Unhot, mienhet, paimihotait$ 

I 
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tenkout^ tenhoute, (p.,S90 Why then may not n^oate luM 
been originally M-oa-te^ of the Qod or Gads, or tie Gads ihti 
as in many other cases with a double article, like te-^hro4e > 
above; and that this iathe real fact seems to be confiamed by 
the following circumstance— Woidd informs us, that naute takes 
the article phi before it,' but is generally found contracted into 
the two letters 77 ^/, and this even in Scripture. But it is remark- 
able, that whenever he quotes any passage of Scripture, in 
which the word noute is writ in letters at full length, it never 
has any article whatever prefixed to it, not even phi ; and tliis 
is found true in all the quotations made in his Lexicon from 
Scripture, while there are only three or four where the above 
contraction pt is found, but not a single example of phi-noute 
at len^. Does not this practice seem to prove, that noute has 
either at its beginning or end, or both, some artiMe 'already 
adhering to it, which induced the natives not to add Phi, or 
any other, in 'foriting the noun ? For as to what they do in 
pronunciation does not appear, since Woide's words only refer 
to the contraction into pht in writing ; but we may form some 
presumption, that if phi was generally prefixed in pronuncia- 
tion, it would have been also inserted in writing ixi some of the 
above nine cases. That in a language so abounding with 
articles, the name of God alone should have no article either 
prefixed or subjoined in writing, at least appears to be very 
extraordinary, and this even in the translation of* the Scrip- 
tures in vulgar and daily uSe : this rather sujg^sts, that no 
other article is ever in use in the vulgar jrronunciation like- 
wise of this word, except it be already either prefixed or sub- 
joined in die word noute itself. It would be worth knowing, 
whedier it be onjiitted in every other case, when not writ with 
the contractian in the Coptic translation of Scripture, beside 
those nine quoted in Woide’s Lexicon ; for if phi and pi be 
actually omitted in all or most other examples of the Coptic 
translation, we must rationally conclude, that some article is 
already c&ntained in noute itself} either before or behind it, or 
both wajfp, which causes the omission of phi, or pi, in that 
wprd when writ at length in Scripture, although in vulgar use 
natives may possibly now sometimes add a supernumerary 
jAi, tbroughean improp^ habit in pronunciationy just as 



poem,- 

h tdcoran by ourselv^"^ *tlttiGe it nemi to foIloWf that w 
oi^ial x^ctl aQna denoting God in nAf bo iio#Bg 

more dian 00. Tfaeeaatooo .filr GodnMiybe^the njva 

in 0110^ Uo^eiKfia, and onoi} saeers 'in the Sanbetf a anof 
have a negam sense*^ and.possydy ^ indie latter W7 hsma 
cOTtraiy meaning. But however this may be^ the noun for 
God seems at leaat to be often annez^ to die naom of cities 
in Egypt, therefore may be eqmdly so mNo^Anmm. 


OXFOUD PRIZE POEM. 
Herculaneum, 

■i- j> 


P an terrain antiquA Ditis caligine mersam 
Tei^ere, et umbrarum sedes penetrare aepultas v 
Tcit animus. Quisnam mihi dux Cyllenlos altum 
Pandat iter? quaeve inferiae cqinitentur euntem, 
Exsaiisuesque pio ilectant libamine Manes ? 

Sciljc^ hand ainbage expers specus; undiijbe longS. 
Nocte silet. Siinul ipsa soqo vestigia terrent 
Ingressos, lumulique situs deformis obumbrat. 

Hie terras ingestae moles supereminet; illic 
Indurata diu, atque ambustis cautibus horrens 
Congeries, quails ferro Vulcania sordes 
Eflluit ardenti, et calklo carbone cohaeret. 
Fama^refert, bis ter liquehicto bmc stramina saxo* 
Moiitem, et sulphureis supcrinjecisse minis, 

Atque novas totidem segetes ex online fiactis 
Tellurem glebis Italo don&sse colono. 

Felix ille dies, qui primum iUuxit avitis 
Thesauris, retegens iniracula condita rerum. 

Fervet opus, jussu regum, (quippe id fore sedo 
Grande jiutfint deeus, et vdventibns addere nomen 
Posse aliquod ftstia:) juvenum mantis expedit autio 
Iguavam molem silicum, et tellme reclusa 
Altius usque viam, si qus vestigia servent ^ 
Indicium, peraguot; cumulosque avertere^jputres 
Effossis properant specobus, oeu viscem terrm 
Aigento feta werent, aurive metallo. , 

Necjpribs absistunt, qufei se ferrum i|iq[>rimat imis 
Sedions, in solido efepHans ; ibl?lim& apei}o 
Copia tbta loci daftir, et vp^ia Uitdibabei^ 

Sttbter humum vismi^ ^ £rg6 minmliir ul^u% 


■ Vid. Kotsebnfs XiavelsiB Itid^ 
Vc^iv, Notviiju 


Id. . 


JSiye Rlpaiei^ luce oonucant ' 

Steotift et b^ltaces sire qiiadrij[|ie, 

Sive iiiteiit tempU pate&cto la limine Divaoi 
Effigies titincae, nenettaliajque obnita servant. 

Pars lectoriim ankus moUtitr, et atria cie'ca 
Vi penetrate Multa variu&^quot postulat asm, > 
; Quieque maiiiis inter vcterum consij^rat habendo 
Vka homintim terere, et laribus proponere lautis ; 
Poculaique; tripodesque, et mensam onerautia vasa^ 
Apparent passiiUi quales morientis amici 
HcsteniaS vestes, mbiiumentaque cara doloris 
Certo quaeque loco pietas Intacta tuetur. 

‘ Mirantur, pictos ut praetereunfia niuros 
Lumjpa dant oculia. Nusquam tarn vivida Soli 
Panditnr iiimimeris suffiisa Coloribus Iris. 

Talia lotifcro qnm praterlabitur ingens . 

Flumiite, primmvm j'actat sibi moeniaNilns 
Mcmphidos, aut magui nioiiunienta relicta Can^L 
Our steterini vivo jamdodum dorida tinctu 
Alcebia, nec faciein mutent seiuiusta |)erennem. 

Causa latet ; prsesens artem frustrk mpicit setas. 

* lllic cernere erat, quantus ceitaniine duro 
Scmiferi victor Tb^us redit ; Attica pubes 
Quern circum rninita premii. Dux inter ovantes 
tncedit, mediusqbe toroso coipore supra est. 
Funditur ante praes taurmurn sanguiue vultum 
Ilorridus, hirsufos extendens semifcr artus. 

’ Parte alisl Alcides Inter cuoabula victor 
Dat vitse iliustris, divinoriaroque labonim 
Primitias. Quanto visos terrore reiugit 
Alcmenc gcminos an^uesl at regius infans 
Corripit, iumvid^ mirao^ et colla prcheosu 
Sibila collioit. $imul illi dente retorto 
Incassum tenduat morsus infligeie, donee 
Multiplices teigorum oii>e8 mors fri^dalaxat. 

^ lllic, laetitid vultum perfusa decorum, 

Suave rubet, Paridis, dono Cytherea triumplyins ; 

’ Hie Bacchi cltorus exultans, Fauoi, Satyrique, 
Fkupineisque fiemunt impiibie Tbyades bastis. 

Qub rapiof demens ? Num mcestos carmina Manes 
Hasc f^iora decent? qiios nec tellure patem& 
Composuere svu, et dixere novissima verba, 

Nec fletu mulceri animas, nec ritibus ullis 
Cdntigit; at fesdo tumulus premit aggere membra! 
Quippe sculls passim occui^nt per strata domosqne 
Tristes relSquiae, serviodaque osiaSgunun * 


> PUtoteAnticlieirfinSlaBo. « Id. > Id. « Id. » Id. 


PrittPim. 

' 4 

Iin|>ressain eiiipi, quaks jam inork sttb ipsi, ^ . 
Diriguere homines. Ahis pretiosa sopeUex ^ 

Restat capta, fi^as labor et mora ; inoidicills fatarent 

S mpressi examines digitii praedamqoe retraetant 
nque alius per tecta amens obsera ligone 
Vult aperire viam. Van! dat slgna*'laboru 
Vexattts paries, lapidique impiessa cicatrix, 

Et posifum ante p^es scabii nibigine femim. 

Tantanc vos ade5 gelid! vis caeca tbnoris, . 
Tlicssalio veluti correptos membra veneno 
PercuUt, atque fugm conatibus obstitit segrist 
Aut iiialesanqs amor, et cura extrema Peoatum 
Prodidit intaiisdi nimiom dulcedine captos. 

Jam jamque haereiites devoto in limine ? — ‘ Venim 
Non dubiis cladem monstris gravis ira Deonim 
Pracmqnuit/ 


Quoties, seu fteta gcmentibus Austria,. 

Seu'velut lequoreo teltus'percussa tridenti, 

Attoiiitas crebro motu tremcfccerat arces 7 
Nec Calabri intere^ prserupto culmine montes 
Cessavere sonum, neque saltibus Umbria densis 
Horrendi^m ingeminare; atque increbrescere ponto 
Subter agens tonitni, tremuit quo sedibus imb 
Inarime, et Siculo concussae in littore pinus. 

Ipsae siilpliurei sacratum littus Aoimi 
EfTug^re terte, tanto tonat omne cavemis 
Clivosum sonitu nerous, et penetrale Sibyllae. 
lllic et, dubiae sub opaca silentia Lume, 

Audit! lungos Manes eflundere fletus 
Per noctem, et tardos ad fata vocare nepotes. 

Nec labefacta tamen penitus fiducia cessit. 

Donee fulmineas montano erumpere nubes 
Vertice conspiciant, atr4 fuhgine densas. 

* Mox, velut ingenti glomeratus turbine, in altum 
Ire vapor gnvidus rapido impete; desuper iUic 
Pendere, et superas sensim fluitare per auras 
Diffiisos, longuin dqcensper nubila tractum. 

Cernerc erat, jqualis cdun omlum Erymanthia trunco 
Pinus adit gracili, et frondoso vertice nutat. 
Sulphureus crebresdt odor; turn flamiua venti 
Commuere leves ; vespertinuin silet ssther 
Insoiitum, et m^jor monstri se attollitlmago,^ 


* Dio Csssies, as quoted in the Frefiwe to Pittnrt Antiche dErcofauo. ^ 
«pyB.Epist . 
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Continuo fieniitiisque mans, terraque tumnltiift 
Exoritur, pnesaga agitans formidine corda. 

Nox ruit; honroremque aaget feralibus umbris. 

* Tfiui vero ruUl^i incepit clarescere flamtii& 

Fiimus, et immugire sono crescente Veseviis. 

Haud secus ac rediviva cohors si ad bella Gigantum 
Surgeret ; altisonisque Deikm oooOigeret annis 
Yulsus Athos, Rbpdopcque, el jacta Cerauuia cq?]o. 
flinc subit6 vastd nova lux fornace rafulsit, « 

Eripuitque oculis visum, tanta emicat atro 
Sulphui^, ct ardcnti grando commista favilid, 

£t contoita frequens solido de viscere rapes 
^tliereum signal flammis iter ; inde niinam 
Dat sonitu, et fractis superintonat tedibus ingens^ 

Aat pelago stridens extinguitur ; imbre corusco 
Miseni caput aeiium, et Prochyta alta reluceAt, 

Et spatk Ocean! lougiiiqua. 

Ast undiquc ra^us 

Terror agit cives ; neque, dum discursibus actoi 
Prascipitat variis, padtur sperare salutcm. 

Pars, stqua astiterat ronvulso in littore cymba 
Integra, corripiunt alacres, turbaniqbe sequentem 
Vi reprimunt. l|^sos qu6 post fortuna tulisset 
Inceitum ; — audiri per opacuiii visa querentiim 
Vox moribunda hominum, pelago confusa sonant!. 

Plurima jam sese portis e^dit apertis 
Turba amens gloraerata ; juvatque extrema videntes, 
Communi fato, patuloque sub mtberis axe 
Expirftsse animas. Felix, cui dulcia nondum 
Pignora, nec trepidans coiijux, seniove parentes 
Effracti, aut miseiA deposcens voce relictus 
^er opem, dubiis extorquent pectora miris ! 

* Sic passim diri ^nebrarum in node jier agros 
Certathn ruttur ; nec fas confidere tsedis, 

Tam doiisi cineresque, et creber pumice nimbus > 
Excutiunt flaromam. — ’ Spbsas modb dividerc umbras, 

Et fsciem exustam monstrare incendia ruris ; 

Nunc, rapta ex oculis subito ceu turbine, opaca 
Omnia nocte iterum atque altd caligine volvi. 

Adverso multi confligont pectore, csecis 
Carpere iter t^nebris couad, et voce reposcunt 
Palantes socios ; multos mate prensa fefellit 
Dextera, quos subitb turba obruit, aut vorat ingens 
Faucibus, et ?upt& sorbet tellure caverna. 

* Tempore namque illo teciam quoque, et ima viarum 
> 

Eotaebnis in his Travels describes diis as tbe evening effect of Vesavias. 

*ld. «U. 
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-Sub pedibos tremere, et raptiin fluitare Tideres 
Onuie solum, ut smvit ventu stridentibus tequor, 

Nec via certa maris, consuetik aut lege moveri 
f luctus ; ounc tiimidis incursibus omnia circum 
Vastarc, informique agros obducere areoft, 

Nuno revoluto in se cursu, et sua regna reverd 
Oceanus, long^ue trahens secumagmen aquanmif 
Abscoodisse sinu, atque imis hausisse latebrii. 

£rg(^ illi niisero sese effiidere tumultu 
Camponuu in spatia ; at non secii^s aere magno 
Fulgura vibrari, inox et nuyoribus aucta , 

Viribus ; ut quondam tonitru Jovis omne videtur 
Uii^ ire, erumpique uno per inane fragore. 

Turn vcro, piceam ut percurrit vivida nubem 
Flamma, silent; oculisque aedes et nota,requinint 
Culiiiina nequicquam ;jacet aM mole sepulta 
Urbs ; igiicsque vident et saxa avulsa volare, 

£t toto indomitam coelo descendere pcstem. 

At,, latunis openi medio qui in gurg^te nauta 
Vela dabat, dirik coneussus imagine cladis 
Obstiipuit tacitus, proramque k littore flexit, ' 

Qiiis lethi genus igtiotum, et cnidelia possit 
Fiincra, quis magnum fando exaequare dolorem, 

Quos non lux, non aura fovet, sed lurida pennis 
Nox super iucubuit, mortali impervia visu ? 

Nec prius oceiduo qu^ ter liistraverat orbe * 
Niinbosam Cal})en, Sol matutinus ab undis 
Icariis inmstam dimovit pallidus umbram ; 

I lie quidem, obducta qualis ferrugine bella 
Ffaesigiiat, morbosque, famemque, aut funcra regum. 
lieu, ubi nunc feetu quondam generosa virenti 
Arva, et panipineis dulces in collibus umbne, 

Dilertae Bac'cho sedes 1 et splendida luxu 
Oppida, rcgalesque domus? ubi pin^ia culta, 

Et pecora, ot gelidis felicig pascua nvis, 

Baiaiioqiie procul spectauda; iu littore sylvm t 
Omnia mersa jacent ; premit undique vasta favillae * 
Plaiiities, sicrilique ad Solem pumice candet. 

Quid lion ionga dies, et fors mutabilis tevi 
AtluiitI Incolmnes haiic quse vidcre rumam, 
Funditiks evauuere urbes ; quin occidit ingens 
Roma, virdm genitrix ; neque Athenjg proAiit artis 
Antiquum decus, aut Divae venerabile nomep. 

Vos autem, Herculeae sedes, potiore beatas 


* 
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Sophronis Mimorm Fragmenta. 

Omine, dnm Capitoli areeni, iascesque vetiistas 
Romulklama^stanieinqite niat Dellona coliitnnani^ 

PreBsit arnica leiaB, donee grandasva scpulcro 
Eriperet Latii spolia» et meiioribus aunis * 

IntegroB SopK'ise tandem non iuvida tlores 
Pandcitt, antiquis retegeus nova regna Camoenis. 
Jamque, velut verno tepefaclus sole resurgit 
Arvorum redivivus bqnos, quern provida tcllus 
Obrueral^ tntum liyberois sub ilalibus Eiiri, 

Sic VOS, barbarici iutactos sub turbine Mariis, 

Rum|)ere claustra dedit; lucisque oblita re^iasci* * 

Jussit, avita fovens reditunn seinina fanisc. 

' J. HUGHES, 

1811. * tColLOrkl. 




EPHEMEBWIS CLASSICJE EDITORI 

C« J. 6. S. I). 

Quod tu me saepius, vir optlme, hortatus es» ut symbolam 
meam qualemcunque tecum conferreirii id olim perlibenter 
fecissemi msi, quominus id agerem, prorsus vetassent occupati 
temporis rationes, cui diu est quod fuerit negotium nunquam 
otiosum. Subaecivse quxdam jam tandem horse incurrunt, 
quas, lie dbi omiiino deesse videar, tuoque studio rectis- 
eimo atque optimo non obsequi velley tibi seponere dccrcvi. 

Circumspicienti autemj quid tandem potissimum ex adversariis 
meis tecum commuxucandum decerperem> occurrebant mihi 
/orte fortuna Sophronis Mimographi fragmenta, cujus poetx*, 
dum veteres Grammaticos haud indiligenter usurparem, spicile- 
gium» seu potiusy ut ita dicami ossilegium, inter legciidum 
feceram. Has quidem lacinia^ fuit cum emendarei et, annota- 
tiunculis quibu^am adjectis, seorsim excudendas curare, in 
animo haberem. ' Hoc tamen consilium, re consideratius 
perpensa, satius habui abjicere; non quod laborem operis 
dgtrectarem, omnia enim eo spectantia, parata et in promju 
expedita habep; sed^b causas, quas breviter, et non nisi in 
tianscursu, memoiAbl £a videlicet est Sophroneorum indoles, 
ut perpauci ab iis s^nsum idoneum, nedum fitkctum percipere 
possint ; .dt si libellum, qualem modo dixi, edidissem, pauci 
eum legiseent, pauciores intellexissent. Id estprofecto soli- 
dum ac grave in Gnecis literis nostratum judicium, at nisi 
UbeUus scien^ tenniuos alicidii promovisse tIsus erit, 
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€ju$ nec sedtth lectitatio, nec a?ida coemtio fiat. Nolai igitur 
ia lucem emittere, quod Tinus forsan et alt^ legeret tereretque, 
ceteriy aut nunquam in manus sumerent, aut si sumerent, statim . 
abjicerent. At vero baud 'equidem adeo severum in me meos 
que labores judicium exerceOs ut nihil inde bon 2 e frugis lectori- 
bus, si "qui fuerint, percipiendiim esse censeam. Difficile 
enim veteris cujusvis scriptorts ita reliquias tractare* nihil ut ex 
iis novi> nihil exquisiti) nihil jucundi e'iicias. Decrevi igitur> vir 
elegantis dokCtrinse, mearum in Sophronea curarum specimen 
tecum communicare» si tamen iis inter tot graviora et utiliora 
locum facere haud recusaris. Fragmentorum cbnstitutio res 
lubrica est, periculosxque opus alex plenums iyxivoias et 
turroxlot^ indigens. Quid in hac parte profecerims nescio ; hoc 
tamen scio, me nova quxdam, neque prorsus^ uti spero, inutilias 
protulisse. 3ed de his rebus penes alios est arbitrium. Quod 
ad me attinet, si pauca ista, qux hodie mitto tibi^ de Sophroneiss 
viris eruditioribus non displicuisse intellexeroy cetera quoque ' 
ad te, Deo favente, propediem deferenda curabos modo me 
negotia operosiora tclams quam orsus sum, pcrtexere* sinant. 
Vales vir optime, literisque humanioribusi quod faciSs prodesse 
pergas. 


SOPHRONIS MIMORUM FRAGMENTA. 

Brevi A quidem ac mutila Mimorum Sophroneorum Fragmenta 
nobis conservarunt veteres Grammaticis quibus eo nomine gratias 
dcbemus. Mihi umen nunquam non admirationem mover istorum 
nugatonim parsimonia, qui intercidere -passi sint reliquias poetSy 
ciijus scripta perpolitis olim Platonis auribus adeo non displicu- 
erint, ut iis non modo invigilasse, verum etiam indormiisse eum 
fama fuerit. Qux hie illic per Scholasticorum lucubrationes frag- 
menta ejus prostant. brevissima sunt, et comiptissima, et cum Isctu, 
turn intellectu, difficillima. Horum autem^ qualiumeunque Sylloge 
vel Fasciculus ad hanc usque diem desideratur. Omnes hasoe 
lacinias, si dicta ejus tides habenda sit» unde unde corraiserat Vir 
immensx eruditionis, Valckenaerius, qui quidem omnia omnium 
poetarum fragmenta videtur collegisse, et in locos suos communes 
transtulisse. Certe collegerat reliquias Sophocleas, qux, ni omnia 
me fallunt, public! juris facts, hodie nomen Brunckianum pre se 
ferunt.' 


' Branckium iiuam fragmentorum syllofscn aliiiMe eomparasse, non iiMiim 
eontexaissc, vel cx hoc paiet, quod permulta Soplid^Hs ex siiperhtitibiis 
fdbulifl, a Pintarcho, Stobvo, Etymoloj^o, Eustathio, allis, cuiu varietate 
lectionis citentur, de qnibiis Bninckiuii nc yfu quidem ; at sit^ix cn^dibile, 
cum scriptorcs istoii unqiiam^xciiwiiue. Et pneterea baud pauca fragmenta, 
tacito emcnf*atori8 nomine, citat, qnalia a Valckenaerio acceperat, »ed lenge 
aliter quam apod scriptores ipsos extent. Vgriim non erat festinatioins et 
ncgligentis Bmnckianm, optimnni istum fragmentomm fascicolam coUtgare, 
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' Valckenaerii uuftixuh ubinam bodie gentium sint, plane neseiof 
neque enim unquam :^do accepi. Sophoclea quidem'Bniacidus 
rntMuiown, Sofdironea fbrsan diu.est quum in vicum delata sint 
Vendentem thus et odores. Ut ut hsc sint, me gratiam cum lectori- 
bus initunun esse confido, si Mimographi Syracusani fragmenta 
cehtum plus minus protulerim, et pro virili emaculata prseftiterim. 
Sed prittsquam ad hxc me accingam, pauca quadam de poeta 
ipso, ^iquidem eum hoc nomine oman vult Musarum chorus, 
praemonenda esse arbitror. Vixit circa Olympiada lxxv. Syra- 
cusanus, Agathoclis et Damnasyllidis filius. Scripsit Mifuvt 
et Mifuvf ywuuKuws, qui variis titulis distincti sunt, quosque tanti 
fecit divinus iste philosophus Plato, ut assidue eos lectitfirit, quan- 
doque etiam supposuerit pulTino, quod e Sukla notavit Jo. Ger. 
Vosshis de Poet. • Gr. p. S!8. I^xicographi autem verba, non 
pigebit deinceps exscribere, ^AyaSdit^juvf iwi 

^fors. ^ jr ttfira Mi 

Ev(iTiinft JMei Mlftavt mi yvmtKMVf tin i) 

iMini(A«^bir, luti p«tn TDiMTHW t«v iu fvrvy- 

tivTUff ujert Mci luthv^tn It* atnmf irf* m. Fertur etiam Plato 
non solum mimos Sophronis Athenas ex Sicilia rcportasse, Tcrum 
etianr ex iis baud parom in dialogorum suorum oeconomia pro- 
fecisse : de qua re dignus cst qui legatur Athenaei locus, quern 
protulerunt Typvhittus ad Aristot. Poet, et Valckenaerius in 
Theocriti Adoniazus. p. 194. A. qui plura subministrat, quorum 
nonnulla hue etiam transferam. Olympiodorus in vita Platonis, 
tXA*^t T«f« Ml *A^irr«^icW rS KMfuitSf mi riif 

fc^mriv rmv ir^*ow9’09 h riSf Tzetz. Chil. X. 1001. 

el^ev — 6 n^JiTwv 

xa) rijv roG Se ^fjSXov lIuiayQ^slou^ 

xa) Toug Sw^^ovoc fiifiove SvqukoutIou' 
iamift,ivQUs aur^ ex Jimog rdf j9f/3Xovf, 

ex jUri'ftsov Sf roG Si^gowg jxijxsirai hotXSyoug, 

0 Xw^goav wrx'ypa^ei y^ ei<rl rwv ajxoijSaiflov, 

Ig^fTiVj aroxgicriy, o-u/i&Tayra xexnj/teva. 

r 

Magna profecto exorta est inter viros doctos contentio, num 
Sophronis Mimi prosa oratione conscripti fuerint, uti censentScaligeF 
ad Vamn. de L. L. p. 70. Valbkenaerius in Adoniaz. p. 200l 
Hermannus ad Aristot, de A. P. p. 93. an metrice, quai 


efsi non ignanis sum, nonnulla eum de ino adjccissc, et mnlta in pejus hnmii- 
liuse. £ Valckenaerii autem penu fragmenta Sophoclea depromta fuisM 
cred|de|jin, quia Soplioclis editions paraHSc eum, vei saltern meditatmn 


eqwUdMciroiw ex ]{uliukea. £p, Crit. i, p. JZ3. Audi etiam ipsum Yalcke- 
nSmira ad M, Rovenim huijc in modnm loquentem, ** Poetam cireumepi- 
.eietiti, cqjus Ipca ^umdam possent tractari, primus occiinrebat Sophocles, et 
' pjrppter snam diguitatenii et quod poteram videri cum ipso consueviue mmi- 
miter. Vemm dam ita me comparabam, mt gjui e loculia eqis Apkocte 
cum Rovero conimupicaijda, consilium iHpd damnavU" £^t. ad 
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Tyn^itti sententia est ? Insists est veteris cujusdam Gramma-^ 
tici locu9« 4ttexn e Codice Coislmiano vulgavit Montefakcmius, Bibl. 
p. 120. posteaque adhibuerunt et Valckenaerius et Tyrwhittus. 
fv r$UTf rS xiym fiifMteu* •vr^s fUnt rmw 

Vdiiir#i fuifMs Ttn luti xtSXdtf ^•oitmhs mmX&yUf fcftra^^ineigg* 

quod optima jure dixcrit aliquis de poeta quodam nostrate» qui 
hancrationem secutus est in carmine, cui nomen indidit Thalaha, 
Verum ex hoc fragmento, bene Intellecto^ tantum abest ut Tyrwhitti 
sentcntise aliquid aucloritatis accedat, utj)er5picuum sit vel ex hac 
sola observatiuncula, Sophronea minime fuisse. De distinc- 

tione, quam ponit Scholiasta anonymus, accurate egit Valckenaerius, 
cujus notata perspicacissimus ac humaiiissimus Anglus luinquam 
viderat. Hanc aiitem quaestionem, qusc tautos homines distraxit, 
non est meum dirimere : hoc tamen scio, me omnia fere Sophronis, 
qvae hodie supersunt, fragmenta excussisse, vixque ullibi ullum 
metri vesltgiiim deprehendisse. Sed de hoc argumento, quod mihi 
quidem non minimi ponderis videtur, melius iudicabunt lectores 
quando nonnulla ex iis protulerim. Utinam ad nsec nostra tempora 
pervenisset Apollodori Athcniensis liber, quern ille de Sophroneis 
composuit^ qui e nobis fortassis omnem hanc dubitationem ^ximere 
posset. Libri istius, a pcrdocto Grammatico conscripti, mentionem 
facit Scholion in marginc Codicis xi. seculi, Gregorii Nazianzeni 
opera contincnlis, quod dcscripsit Montefsilconius in Diar. ItaL p* 
21 4*. quodque hie itcrum dcscribere non gravabor, quoniam sana- 
tione indiget, lectuque sane quam dignum est. Ita vero se habet. 
T« r«X4e»r0i', b vTec$ftmVf ftmv am j 

9s ftfet If f^. « d/SoXo; o 

AittaTk Td retXuvm 3s to ?\.syifit90¥ *ArrtKz¥f 3f Ti 

fiiv u^^tctn i¥ MN12N vu¥ 3i ^watreci 08 0 fitMi ig 

TOif A:ToAAoo0^a; l» twv At»yt¥M¥ov rJif ixtrafcn^ rmt 

O^tt/vov EXMytKtHf. Montefalconium, interpretantem Apollodorua 
de Sapictitc, castigat Valckenaerius ad Schol. Eurip. Phoeniss. v. 3. 
cf, eundem in Atu)nia/.. p. 294?. Verum ne diutius lectorem morer, 
en verba Scholiastae Veneti ad Iliad £. 576. 0 3e ^nm b 

rS o*r«0/M«r, rdXxirly ioTi ft¥U¥ ly 3s {• n 3s 3^oc;gjiM 

ifia)di¥ 0 38 ,j^xXKovi Mzrrxf to TosAeemv 3i ¥V¥ Mylpma 'Avrixa* 
3i ZiKiXwvtuu ri uXy pySy x3'. yvy 3e . 3vwrtf8 3* iri«? 

T^U if/ 0 i^oAMS, tff S¥ Toif TTt^i *AxoAAo3«^o« he rSy Atcysytuyev 

THff bfirafuis *£AA«vixarv hepkrm. Jam vero totum locum, cum sit 
insimssimum, emendatum lectoril)iis sistam. To tcsAmvtof, (pun 
Auox^yq- h tS xt^i arx^puy^ fiySy smy i^ifcyyrx, v 3$ fcya^ ^^xjyiSy /, j 
9f «/3oA«y f^. 0 3s o^doAo;, ;^«Ax»o i%. i 3f ;t^Ai6ov; Aixtmf r3 

rk>M¥Tay 3s, ro yvy Aiyo/tcsvov 'Arrixov. Trx^k 3s ^ixlAiOFractf, r3 fib kf;^?»yp 
if NOMQN fs3'. fv¥ 31, «i3'. 3uv«eT«< 3f 0 NOMOS Tgi« ij/usojkoAios, if 
roif xi^/ Sx^fofo; *AxeAAd«p^o;. [ix AioySKctf^v *£x<to^?; rSf 'Uvrrinv 
'BAAsfixxf iyfUrxy,] ultima, qu£ uncinulis inclusi, Scholjastse verba 
sunt, librum indicantis, unde 'doctum istud Scliolion' hauserat. 
Recte vero emendavimus NOMIZN. Pollux IX. vi. p. 437. ed. 
Gualthar. To jEoif roi SixiAsxof r«tA«fTo» bix^t^rv ^ 
ks ’A^iororeAs; Asyti, riovwpBs xxt, slxovi wvfuuvt* tv 3i Simf§y, iv$xmU 
3i««* 3 vms04s< 3i Tof fouftfMf ifuyfibmt Scholion Cdislinianoin, 
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Skgpironis Mimorum l¥agmenia. 

4ubd non sine magno fructu inde percipiendo tirones pcrlegerinty 
quantivis sqsiimasset magnus Bentleius» cum de nuromis Siculis 
erudite scriberet in Dissert, de Phalar. Epht. 4d4. Idem tamen 
a verb aliquantulum aberravii;, cum putaret Siculorum es wfifMv 
Tocatum misse, quod quidem vocabulum purum putum Jt<atinum 
esU a Sicula voce derivatum, et a Polluce usurpatum vice anti- 
quioris quia Romas Romannque Imperatori scriberet : inquit 
autem» • fUi ‘Pat, <»«/«»» wMfut 99ftirfucTf 

*£AX;iyi»«v, tv Kcti Aamisavv. scilicet hoc vulty 

Romanorum idem esse- ac' Siculorum In utro^ue 

Epicharmi fragmento a Polluce citato^ quicquid dixerit Behtleius, 
poslulat inetrum. In senariis, 

Tcqm fiot lixa voufAfiwv ftoVp^ov xxKstv. 

Lector,*’ inquit Aristarchus Britannicus, *' notabit, quartam 
sedeni obtinere spoifdaeum vice iambi ; qui tamen emollitur, proxime 
pneeuntibus duabus brevibus syllabis.* Quae quidem emollitio» 
nescio' an aliis sentiatur, mihi certe non seiititur. Legendum est 
cum '^oupio, )tiu6 fifun. Et pariter in trochaicis supra Polluci 
ciutis, 

&XX* ofLtos xoAx/ TS 9ri0« r’ eupifa'ovTt fMt 
Sixet fofuof* ireoXetnai yag £yri fieru rap f/Lctripoc, 

Ubi nvfipuvf, quod vulgatur, m^tnim pessumdat. Si quis vero 
etiamnumdubitat, omnemel scrupulum eximent Photii verba in Lex. 

Ivi ^wrr«i rf xni 

rr^^xnrtf fwfifuv xiyvn Eadem nabet Suidas ; sed male 
rtf.* Etymol. M. p. 606, 52. xai ri fefttrfsm, 

Hinc colligi potest, Sophrona adhibuisse pro nummus, 

Siculas etiam voces fuere wicia, et iidra, quarum 

utramque usurparant Sophron et Epichurmus, teste Phouo. Plura 
autem Latina vocabula in Sophroneis deprehendemus. 

Notatu dignum est, Apollodorum istum, qui libellum de 
Sophrone Siculo conscripserat, alium etiam de Epicharmo Siciilo 
contexiiisse, cujus sectio sexta latidatur a Photio et Suida v. 
iff», qui glossam e Theonis vel Didymi Lexico Comico haiiserant.’ 
Idm Grammaticus, faceta materias diversitate, tractatus scripsit, 
quorum huic, 0wk illi tituli Rtere. Interim de 

PoUucii loco ampliandum esse censco, et videndiim, annon pro 
'A^mtstiAsp, reponendum sit *A^«AA«}«f^tp ; nulla cnim in ^aite 
xnagis foede laps! sunt librarii, quam in Grammaticorum nomimbus. 
Quod si nomen recte se habet, scilpserat hsc Aristoteles in 
w 0 Xtni^ e quo libro quxdam habet Pollux de nummis Siculis iv. 
p. 216. Verum ha;c nihil ad Sophrona; ad quern t^nftn 


* Comiei Lexici" inqait Kiibnkenitis, **nnlln» etlitoriim sciiptonifn, 
qeod Bciain,(ineiitionein fdcit.” Qua oninione falsns feit vir eniditifisiniufi. 
Mi6lliUtaApononiiKhod.lv.i614. b }s rf KaMIKJ^ AESUCai, tv 
§fitn a rtv Auynp tvM AAimmW, AaaA xtu IWtv, iwi xid 

Siam rj tv^ 
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fieq^ueo rcrerti, priusquam tirones admonuerim, de istst Diogentaiu ’ 
Epitoma vldendam esse Epistolam ad Eulogium, quam.Hesy- 
chio abjudtcat Valckenaerlus in Schediasniate supra eiim scripto* 
opimosiexnque .defendit ad Theocr. Adoniaz. p. 299. B. 8ed 
eum plenissime refutat Ruhnkenius in Pnefat. ad tom. ii. Hesy- 
chii Albcrtiani. Ceterum pro OunariHv, omnino jvponei'em cum 
Hcmstcrhusio, 'UvoxJmv; utpote nomen magis probabile; nemo 
autem non videt, quam facjle Uvwrinv in avior/Mv, dein in 
delapsum fuerit : utrumque n6men a Suida conifuse memoratur. 
Tandem in viam revertamur. 

Quivnam fuerit Mimofiim Sophronis indoles, optime intelligi 
potest cx Adontazusis Theocriti, quod pocma, sui generis unicum 
quod restat, ex Mimo popularis sui adumbravit poeta Siculus. 

he rut hu/Mtut ra teste Auctore 

argument!, q^uod vulgavit Valckenaerius Annot. p. 188.) quodque 
inimo hoc etiam nomine similis est, quod Srri Tdv tntnTMtu 

9r^«0vv9r«v. Secundum etiam Idyllium, sive Theocri- 

tus e Sophrone transtulerat : rnt &trrv?Jith inquit argumenti 
auctor, i^,&toK^trt at rut Su^^^tf fttriSttyxt fAtftut, In 

Codice quodam Regio Parisiensi, pro fiifutt Ruhnkenius legerat 
fititKuv, in qua voce Mimi titulum latere putabat Valckenaerius. 
Cui assentior, atque dim conjeceram Icgendum esse Tlutiueut, quo 
titiilo Mimus laiulatur ap. Athen. vn. p. 824. F. quam tamen 
conjectiiram minime admittendam esse hodie video. 

Sophronis Mimos scrmonequotidiano,imo trivial!, conscriptos fuisse 
vel ex eo liquet, quod muliercs ejus ne a soloccismis quidem absti- 
nuerint, teste Etymologo, p. 774, 41. Quod si unus vel alter dialo- 
gorum, quos scripsit Sophron, hodie superesset, dici vix potest, 
antiquitatis moribus ct linguas quantum lucis offimderetur. AHos^ 
nescio, ego certe cum Valckenaerio sentio, qiii duo exiguos libellos,' 
Grsecos Sophronis, Latinos Laberii Mimos, integris undecim 
Sanett Augustin! voluminibus perlibenter redemisset. Equidem eo 
libentius hoc fecissem, quod, si hsc interiissent, ill! salva forent, 
Calvini forsan insanientem sapientiam atramque bilem nescissemus. 
Noniiihil etiam de indole Sophroneorum vel ex titulis eorum intd- 
ligi possit. Hi sunt generality; I. Mif^t ut^^Mt. II. 
yvmtKttot, e quibus citantur speciatim, I, ’'AyyiXtf, ^Ay^^turiif vcl 
^Ay^ttuTMos, 0vtto9ii^asf vel *AXifvf, vel *AX/fvrfico;.^ 1,1. *Aietr- 

Venrfictc, dc quo ticulo infra dicam. Tlitii^et. ^ 

' Sophronis lepores cum Aristophaneis comparavit Demqtrius 
PscudoPhalereus de Eloc. § 128. rut h;^u^/rur m fttt tin 

Kui tti rut mtnruf ut )f, turtXus fiSXXtt xai KUfituurt^ut^ 

ntuftftuni iixvTect‘ tut ttf *Aptrrt^9Vf ^tiftrif, x$u Xuip^ntg^ xeti 
Avriotr. In fine sententiae delendum vidyur x^irtf, quae vox 
ineleganter repetitur. Idem 153. *H ^ rttuvm unut6X»o9m KuXurut 

fnr9f%vu9 BtvXi'uf, y^^ uucXtuht uwf 

• 


* Etymol. M. p. t21G, S9. . ir^sut, Attyttiutif, tS^tt tym^ 

Lege OYX iyu. *' * 

^ t)uj tamen nescio, iidem sint, an diversi, quoo putat Valckebacrios, 
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iiyp. Pe^naxn autem difficilis est Sc^hroneorum sanatSo, qnlppe 
quc veteri Dorica conscripta sint» et» sermoni quotidiano accom* 
modata* pennulta obscura» obsolcta, et, ad privates mores pertinen- 
tia habeant. Auctor observationis editioni Tlieocriu Aldiiw prae-* 
misssBf s inquit, ^ tuts 

mmfk nt Valcken. £pist« ad Rover, 

p. lix. Sed et permulta Syracusanis propria usurpavemt, quorum 
noxmulla indicavit Apollonius Dyscolus, qualia sunt pro 
S th pro i htf», et similia. Qus^am de dialecto SiCula, admodum 
lamen jejuna, disseruit Castellus m Prolegom. ad Inscript. Sicul. 
Jam vero ad Mimorum Fragmenta properemus, et primum iw» 
Tvmmutif* 


im AKESTFIAI. Efymol. M. p. 573, 53. 

Aiytrr«, rk li; 

>iiynr* ftifuiTu o’vyxgfTweov jm# rre kfnt^ 

r«^«vviv *4 XftyMTif 

Qux glossa dubio procul hunc in modum reficienda est ; 

fM^irriw Xiytrrm, 

^eograTOVf aU) xannjAoci; wagi^STAt^ 

•tS^ykg fif Juty^vru pnfutTA, k, r. A. quare Etymologum nullo 
jure reprehendit Valckenaerius in Adonlaz. p 201. B. qut veram 
lectionem prietervidit. Fragmentum vero ex *AKtTT^Ut$ esse disci- 
mus e Suida V. K^fmAat;.— jmc^oAsv ykg T 0 V( x«A«wtc^ n, MtantAdve 
tAiyw. firT« m 7F»gk b rmt 'AMrr^kip. « Aio^vXf rk 

wwrm KAirnXm mAm. K«rVsA« nx^infutrat, ubi legendum 

esse nemo est qui non viJerit. Siculi, ut videtur, merca- 

tores quoslibet MsnjA^v; vocitabant. Tarentini, cujus dialectus, uti 
et Sicidorum, vetus erat Dorica, macelium dicebant ttkxtM, teste 
Hesychio, nisi forte apud eum l^cndum sit xumXtm, Mimi 
hujusce titulum Anglice veneris. The Sempstresses, Antiphanes 
Comoediam *A»t 0 v^»r scripsit. Ceterum putet forsan aliquis se ‘ ia 
hoc fragmento trochaici tetrametri initium deprehendisse. 


|I. TAI 0EO0ANTIAE2:. Hunc tituliim e conjectura dedi. 
1. Athenaeus Xl« P# 4fi0. B. a«TvA«}i( iyyusf, 

» rS bnygM^sfjAw Mi/Uf yvNUitts m ruf ittv pmrri 'r^TMUMW- 

gvKimt if rgsKTi^ mXi(4(pa^fu£x0f, ScwheighaBUserus, 

sive e sua sive ex aliena conjectura, corrigit, «i rkf Mw fml 
it}ff{«f. Verum titulos adeo proceros operibus suis non infii- 
' debant veteres pbetse. Dum melius quid ezeogitatum sit, 
*legerim, b rf bnygm^^ff (sipf yviwMi/w, TAI 0£O- 

0ANTJAES, sAi(if, *Tmus9W^v»<n»i }* b Kimiiit rgmng 
fuuun. 

Tmi 0N^m%(. Ofuit Deam ante ocidos HstehanU arte scilicet 
fciagica, ut itgspMfr/ht, »r rm itgk ^mAweui t»Ts ^vtv^Mif. Fhotius 
Xicz. FBc fwt Mimtp, unde Tneoerhus Idyllium soum secundunji 
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mtfgrXftrtv. Dea autem,^ quam Hecate fuit» qn« in hoe 

mimo invocata est ut forsan etiam et nkea, Deia 

T^ucrvtt vel, ut nonnemo legit» r^vrwf, interpretantur trias^ Sed 
quid hoc^ trios alexij^rnuicorum ? Imo yero certissinie rqiosut 
Tfirnfi mortarium. Egregie Hesychius, T^nmij. f rip 
T(|/ 8 •V 0 •^?. Tno AE SIKEAaN, AOIATS. ^d^fuucM mCMtario ptnse- 
bant. Theocrit. Idyll, il 58. Xuv^up tm TPli^AXA* ¥m»p wts§ 

i 

* 

S. Scholiasta TheocritI ad Idyll, it. 12. titp*Etulmp 

MMt ptfTi^itp pr^uTMPsPf tucta tuu *li^ipp fu^lturop Au yutinu 

VO^ifPPf, 

De hoc usu vocis m-^vruptf vide qux dedit Blomfieldius in Glosss^ 
no Promethei JEschjlei. v. 176. 


3. Apud Etymol. M. p. 448, 53. 

^S0S TO OxufiotxrpoVf^ x^i9v!rt£/Les, 

'' T^r thuribtdum^ ihuraque adoleamut, * 

Atlfutnr^pp Dorice dicitur pro tviutnr^tPi i. e. tvfsunn^ttp^ (nisi quis* 
suspicetur tvtiui»r^iep^ ut tavfutx^ pro quaxn etiam vocem 

Sophrona adliibuisse suspicor. Etym. M. p. 4>43, 50. 0avud?i0inf» 
•i ifst^Kwrtt in ceteris Lexicographis scribitur tvfutXmTtts, 

Dicebant etiam Dores pro Hesycl^. &ovXMti^u 9 . 

fair# /Smk «rMiTUP n, Ttt^ttvrmt, Id. Qv?hck^p, ivtstrup n iitofispsw 
pttrit tvxmv, Ta^ornpu. unde Albextius priorem scripturam mendo- 
sam esse putat. Verum non est dubium, quin Hesychius, duxn 
▼eterem Glossographum compilaret, unam glossam in duas male 
distraxerit. Legendum est, tvXoKi^upf r« iproiritp n, 

ixifiuippp fUT» tvXMtuv T«^iivrm<. Invenit scilicet Hesychius duas 
lectiones, quarum ambas, qui est mos ejus, commemoravit. Frag- 
mentum vero ad hunc Mimum probabiliter referendum est ; quia 
ad id respexisse videatur Theocriti sa^a, Erri'pp rit tuxilUp ^•nuum 
•i«$ ««r«, * 12 ; roi* ilrro xorutvnfuct M^eh Hsc, 

credo, minime vulgaria sunt aut protrita. • 


4. Ammon, de Diff. V. p. 122. rl yxf wtT, rip tp rpvm r^wup Ssa*?. 

IIsl ydg ilcrf oeAro;, irdios eSAi(rxo9rsir«i. 

«Prima citat Apollonius DyscoL Exc. p. 428. B. idem vero 
fmendatius in Grammatica inedita ap. Koen. in Gregor, p. 161. 

I7c7 yap d S<r^o?iTOs ; 
tc^inam est bitumen P 

Bene monet Koenius, ex Sophroneis foitasse Theoefitnm petiisse 
initium Pharmaceutrix. Urn /xts rmi td^pw ; — - K tiI p/xr^ 
Notes est ^ufifiais in re magica usus» Vii;^. Sj^rge et 
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Jragiles incetide bitnmine latiros. Herat. £pod* v.79. Ganidia ah, 
Prikisqne cceium sidei infertvs mari, Tellure ponreeta super, Qtioai 
non amorc sic meojiagres, ttii Bitumen atris ignibus* Ultima verba, 
non dubita quin corrupta sint, quod censebat etiam Koenitts. Vide 
nunc, qux mtht in mentem veniant, 

vii yaf d MT^aXrof ; nsT; S BsiXdf mediret m * 

Htue emendationi ’ikvet Theocriti ntulier venefica. n« fui tml 
hlpMu; (^irrv?ir m 0f t« ; — ibAV iv/vem, 0f0wA< 

AfilAAlA. llieocritus vei’o, teste Argument! Auctorc, rit 0irrvAf^ 
U rSff fitninyiti fttfun. Non tamen obnixe refragaier, si quis 

Icgendum conjiceret, 

TTst ysip d a(r^A\ 7 or pci ; d BfiXft, o’xovsi ru. 

Verum, quicq*iid dixerint Grammatici, baud positum est vi? pro 
sed pro sr^. Sic Bceoti dicebant m pro nj. Aristoph. Acharn. 
905. rai fMi. 


5. Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 76. twwt T ('fU luci 'Exarji) kwus, iff 
» MtfMtf, i Kvm fimvffitf Avfi rift f if xui 
X»^usf xgoTD^iif, im ri r«io?Td. 

Sophrona in hoc Mimo multeres veneRcas induxisse canem 
sacrificantes, valde probabile est ; ideoque hue retuli Tzetzac verba. 
Theocrit. Pharmac. 12. T« gfsntt rci* vVi nvXaxtf rfftf/usyru 

(ita enim legendnl^ est isle versus, non, iit vulvatur, uei rKvA«xsc. 
vid. Markland. ad Eurip. SuppL 118). .£schyE Prom. Vinct. S4>7. 
ed. Porson.) ubi Scholiasta. hi t# ntvXxiutf hTirm 'Exdrif. 

^A^irrcpttntf u AatjetMlrt, Tt it tttniiitf Aiv^od Mvxit rf fis£ tif 

rif r^tiisvf. Toupius cori'igit, T< iu$i fcv»tetof rfi $§£‘ 

Xif rif r^Mfinf ; Brunckius Kvinitn cv Asfr^or. Sed legendum censeo 
»wi*of ix^/x, Eustath. ad Odyss, r. p. 1467, *15. cd. Rom, 
*£iMeTii$ ^«A«mt«, «i Kvvif. ravr^ yd^ ^xtIs Kcvrxt. tut* KVMSfor- 
xx§9 itax?MTTnrut, ’A^trrcq^dnif, (I'K. cxxxili.) tuti »vx» 

^Etulrnf oeyotAjU* ytp^refuii, Quz, a i exico quodam Comico 

desumta, ir.iror nemincm interpretum cum Hesychio contulisse, 
iTi V. ^'Ayx^fut ’Btutruf Ceteriim ob Hecata; mentionem, ad hunc 
etiam Mimum referendum videtur fragmentum, quod deinceps 
subjiciam. 


6*. Athenneus III. p. 1 10. B. 'Exig^m^fUf b ^Afixf ydfM, xxi It Mxnuu 
(roSb** TO ifSft* ittuxtui ivTt T 0 V x^^Ufthov " ) htriiirxi ytni—^ 
rrmtrmtv, lyK^tix^ xA%i^xrhn*i mt xxi 

Xi^^er b rmisiMic Mtpttf pf^funvu, Xcyxt oSrxf. , * 

Atinvw ralf bsalg x^tfiuvireits xed ifiwqovf xa) ^jubia^riov ^Eudrat* 

Legendum vi^etnr rS fm, dein^ xXt/Sxt/ntf : pergit ehim Deip* 
nosopbista, utx X, Mpe p/Ae«, Kn 'Attumj pit iti rsv Afytvm 

tud ksifiafsPp xai xetfixpimr ^Hgeisrsf X b XvTssa rxt 'irttswr Sfn 
Mtus 

Tif orantrajf if xAijSxy/rse;, ^ l^pidgrici wesr<rei ; ^ 

% • 
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• It ftnifunvu tuti TeXMttitm ni^ jmv , b rvHUKit^n* 

£i; vvxra fjt ahw 9w &^ta Tkecxha, 

In tiltimo fragmento fti miru* habent £dd. primae et MS. A* 
quod Casaubonus in iirs£ mutavity satis bene : sed xnelius, credoi 
' rep 08 ue>im, ft mrMv am xXotura, Praepositio avv^lane aliena est { 
mutatio autenii quam fieri velim, levissima est. Pene autem sus- 
picor ft mriaoif, ciijos tamen verbi exemplom in promtu non 

Apollodorus ap. Stob. £cl. Phys. p. 129, 33» t»v’AxU 

•infwaa «-^«ran9rAane»» rtlu y^yve ^aittHat rut iraAAMi; 
rd b As'^ev xaio xai avrui rtmu i 

MopfLOkiKctv ' 

dvcfiutrtf, 

Qusc hue retuli, quia in hoc Mimo plures infer! orum deomm 
nominati fuisse videntur. De ipsa voce prster Valcke- 

naer. in Adoniar.. p. S4<7. et Ruhnken. ad Timsei Lex. p. 181. 
adjici potest Baccherius in Flaviss. Poet. p. 605. Unuzn addom 
exemplum ex Theodori Hyrtaceni Epistolis, MSS. Biblioth. Reg. 
Paris. Tom. v. p. 732. leixm xa$d ximib rt ubflegen- 
dum esse censeo rt h^iu. 

8. Etymol. M. p. 717, nit. Sxt^aihat, brt rtu finew r»v ififA^ 

nrrt aai b rut Yvmixtiuf r^ncaUtt* 

ir^iv auray rav voVov tig rov ^vsXov inttpn^yeum 

Sophronis r^9wn7»t nusquam alibi, quod sciam, citantur, neque 
unquam citaverat EtymoWus. Repone, Xd^pat y b rug yvtamUtt^ 
r^rwutai* meiaphorice* £x noc mimo esse arbitror verba, quibus 
concepta fuisse videtur veneficae exsecratio, amatorem devoventis ; 
quale illud sagse Theocritese, Om ru xai Aix^ig bi <px9yt rdfft 
vM. In Heliodor. .£thiop. vm. p. ;^79. ex venenata potione mulier 
quxdam rrarfuTt rt xai r^aaiXtrptut iivrdrut f?ng^iro. rpaxiXtrfttt 
autem est futtxw trih^tt. Comparari meretur Eurip. Hippol. 255. 
tr^t 00^9 ftvtXof Virgil. d£n. iv. 66. fit moUis fiamma me^ 

dultas, Seneca Here. JEt. 1220. cancer infixue mens Urit medtd/as.^ 
Petron. p. 573. exurit Jiamma medullas, idem proptus p. 564. * 
ttUtes tadtis concepta medullis* Vocem autem^ qus e rarioribus est, 
rat^ailSifat, non male reddideris, to be Jixed in grain. 

9. Schol. in Nicandri Theriac. 862. xai dxt^buauf pis 

fdfum, Mas Xdp^ar tf»§lat 

out irpbs ^uXkoig K^etrt^fuda^ 

qus verba nihil dubito, quin ad hujusce Mimt veneficas referenda 
sint. Porro verissime, ni £dlor, emendo, dx^sttd^ifgfid, tel potius 
jentamur, rb dof^ntMt^ inquit Schd, ad Aristoph. 
Plut. 495. ubi vox occonitf mni r»v dst^ssttefibt xiynmt 

* Alciphron i, S3, p. 93. iett^vfdt H tkMtf fskgjgt fitfnikw9»avra9 stai 
bks0S9» 
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^ ^«yirf. Plura exempla congerere, cum facile possem, 

tamen supers^eo. Emendatioxiem autem nostram egregie confir- 
xnat Fhottus in Liex. e » tpSIs if 

BMASOMTO EnesM. quas glossa» credo, rem ad , iiquiduin per- 
duciu t 

III. TAl eEOMENAI TA ISdMIA. SCU potiUS TAI 1S0MIAS- 
AaSAI. 

Hie Mimus semel tantum, quod sciam, apud scriptores editos 
nominatim citatur. Auctor argumend-Adnniazantium Theocnti» 
quod in membrana Biblioth. Reg. Paris, invenerat ‘ RuhnkeniuSf 
vulgavit Valckenaerius p. 188. inquit> ro 9r0tiifuirt§p Urip 

mtfa fiefcswp IVo Valckenaerius reponit 6w- 

fupm. Atqui si Grammaticus Mimi titulum dederat, scripserat opiaor, 
non Buifawp, sed eAMENllN, qux forma Doriensis erar,. Theocr. 23. 
Hiifttf ri if ipnitS IlrpXtfMiPtf 0ASOMENAI r«» "AiuftP, Ipse 

Sophron ap. J.then. iii. p. ]06. D. 0ASAI MAN. et ap. Apollon. 
Dyscol. £xc. p. 425. rpvTf Ufuipt. hie spectatum sedcamus / quod 
ex hoc'mimo desumtum est. Plura dabit Koen. ad Gregor, p. lOO. 
Veruuimihi quidem dubiovacat,Mimi titulum fuissc TAl IE0MIAE- 
An;SAI, unde Tlicocritus suum AI AAnNlAZOTEAI desumsit. 
Forsan etiam Mimus fuit ex ap^^tUtp, et nuncupatus est TOI 1£0MI<- 
ASTAI ; sed hoc pai-um refert. Mimi personae, sive mares sive 
feminx fucrint, e Syracusis videntur Corinchum, Syracusaruxn 
znetropolin, commeasse, vicinos ludos spectatum. 

2. Apud Apollon. Dyscol. £xc. p. 429. A. 

ujxec 5’ myyuapevot $wxs7ts, ^ 

Nullus Mimititulns citatur; sed ad'lrBuMerrif manifesto pertincl. 
Atque hinc forsan colligamus, ludorum spectatores, quos repre- 
sentaverat Sophron, viros fiiisse, non feminas. Huic fiagmenta 
proximo przivit id quod supra citavi, nerm BdfitBx. this mil be a 
good place Jbr us to see from, cul respondit myupp^wrm^ the box^heeper^ 
lifuf f hnyyviuipti Buxurt, Gentlemen, you must pay for your seats, 
j Sed hac mera est conjcctura, quam tamen viris doctis arrisuram 
esse confido. Nescio' an opers pretium fuerit monuisse, Imyyvd- 
fMP6t Doricam formam esse pro mnyYvdppppp, utl in Alcseo 

pro inifbtpot, et pauca quxdam ejusdem generis. 

3. Etymol. M. p. 287> 50. 

0ep' wTov 

qux verba Sophronis esse recte judicat Valckenaer. in Adon. p. 21 1. 
B. unde Theocritus "Om iip^ep, Evpom, am, Herodot. iii. 144. 
wp ntfswp M flrAurrAr ^fupss — hmitan. having caused 

chmrs to he brought. Eosdem Persas mox vocat reyc 
mfspf \ vid. Coraii not. ap. Larcher. Tom. m. p. 405.'" Atque hasc 
mpr^tsens sufficiant. 

■! ■’■■■ ' '• " 

1 Fomn reitf legeadain, rat^^tpsp. 
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OXFORD PRIZE ESSAY. 

FUNERAL AND SEPULCHRAL HONOBSP 


bv yag ri vui/ ys ytdyjils, aXX* dsi Kote 
Zji ravra^ aouistf otosy ig irou^ ^^ay-tj. 


Soph. Ant. 458. 


Oaisquis honos ttimuli— quicquid solamen hamandi. 

ViRO. 


ARGUMENT. 

Antiquity and universality of the cu&tom — its apparent inconsistency— its origin— 
not from positive institution, but the natural feelings of mankind — Principles on 
which men w/sA for honors after death— Early and habitual associations— Men 
unable tn despi under any circuinstanrrs, what they haye long been accustomed 
to prr/c highly— Tokens of honor— of love— and of remembrance from othera— 
Kcga'ti for our boJic:» — Teiidejicy of. the mind to wander into futurity— Printi* 
pies on iihicli men coriftr honoTb on the dead — State of mind accompanying the 
lo^s of friends — S) mpathy for the condition of the dead — Moderated grief not 
destitute of pleasure — Aac acrom)»nying the contemplation of dcalh-a-Causes 
ctMipcrating partially — The impulse of nature a suiKcient spring of action— and 
not opposed to reason, but distinct from it — Public honors — probably originating 
in the suinc causen— but coniinncd from policy— Advantages flowing from mortu- 
ary honor-— MonuinenN of illustrious men excite emulation among the few— and 
generous seiitnnenl among (he many — Monuments of private merit lead to nnt- 
versal iinitation— Local attachment strengthened- Advantages involved in the 
practice itself— .R<>Hnement of sciitiineut— Alleviation of grief— Absurdities which 
having iniugled with the fjiineral rites havc^given a color to the objections against 
them— The cu-tom not degraded in it«elf— and, even thus incumliercd, beneficial 
on the whole— <ii vested of these absurdities by the introduction of. C'ltrisUanlty— 
Iniperiections still attending it— Its honors capable of a more equal distribution. 
—Conclusion. 

XlIE juanners and customs of mankind partake very largely of the 
nature of the basis on which they arc founded; and exhibit among 
dilfereiit national, and in diflerent periods, a variety, corresponding at 
once with the diversities and the inconstancy of human character. 
Numberless institutions, founded on local peculiarities, can florish 
only in particular counirifs: many others, being suited to the habits ' 
and prejudices of a particular age, prevail for a time, and then, with 
those that framed them, are buried in oblivion; while the usages of 
earlier times in general, from the imperfections inseparably attached 
to them, and the progressive improvement of society, are either new- 
modelled, or wholly abandoned in the lapse of centuries. The few, 
therefore, which have prevailed more generally among mankind, and 
have passed unaltered from age to age, may be supposed to have 
their root in the fixed principles of human ngiture ; and receive a 
strong testimony to their fitness and expediency fr^m the united 
voice of sucdbssive generations. 

The sanction thus derived from long-continued and sunivprsal 
observance belongs, in its fullest extent, \o the custom of showing 
respect to the dead, by fui^ral solemnities ,^wd sepulchral honors. 

It is the growth of no particular country, confined to no agd: it has 
prevailed as far as tiie human race has extended;' and may b^raced 
VoLiv. No. vni.f I 
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through every succeeding period in the histoiy of man. If it hafl 
its origin in the simplicity and rudeness of primitive times, it is dig- 
nified in its maturity by the practice of the most polished nations. 
Not has it been admitted only, as an inoffensive relic of anrient su- * 
perstition ; but has long been avowedly sanctioned by the If^gislative 
power, and adopted as the most suitable medium for the expression 
of public gratitude. 

It is remarkable, however, that the honors assigned to the de- 
parted have not always found the same unqualified deference in the 
speculative judgments of men. As tluprc is no nation which has 
dared to neglect them, so there is perhaps none in which they htivt* 
been wholly unassailed by ridicule or censure. Their emptin(‘ss 
and vanity are in most languages pointed out by^)propriated epi; 
thets. Inc profusion, the |x>nip, and the magnificence, which usu- 
ally accompany their celebration, in themselves ))crh‘ips not wholly 
unexceptionable, appear, at first view, to gain a fresh accession of 
folly from a consideration of their objects. These being now retirtd 
beyond the reach of obiu(|uy or applause, the honors bestowed on 
them Ht this period seem, at the best, to be ill-timed misplaced ; 
and have therefore, by the superficial, and the unfeeling, been re- 
garded as an idle pageantry, unworthy of an improved and cultivated 
age, and suited rather to the childish si'iisibility of uncivilised life. 
The inference is at least plausible. It will therefore be no uninter- 
esting speculation to inquire what causes may have concurred to 
spread this practice through every age and country; and then lo 
estimate its probable effects cither on individhals or on society. 

And, first, we may safely determine, that it had not its origin in 
positive institution. Political science owes much to the observation 
of nature, and lurcly builds but on the groundwork which sKc lias 
laid. In the common feoliugs of the human race, thcTc is a mani- 
fest tendency towards the introduction of this custom ; and their 
immediate operation, as well as their remoter consequences, must 


have unfolded themselves to the view long before they could have 
btfen made the instruments of legislative wisdom. These feelings 
mlieKforc will naturally engage our earliest attention. 

It might indeed be expected that the various objects which are 
pursue^r avoided by men would be divested altogether of their hold 
on the passions, when viewed in n^ference to a period in which de- 
tire and aversion are alike extinguished. But human conduct re- 


ceives impulse and dirt*ciion from other principles beside the con- 
victions of the understanding. Many are the impressions and modes 
^ thought founded on long experience and rooted habits, which 
possess* an influence equally strong, and far more widely diffused. 
They arc not, like the maxims of reason, established among the few 
by slow aod ^adual advances ; bet date their origin in eveiy breast 
its earliest perceptions of pleasure and pain : and, being thus 
engrafted on the first feelings of the heart, acquire an ascendant 
wliich no subsequent efforts of reason can subdue. , 

Few ipdeed of the q^jecU of human pursuit please from a steady 
"persuasion df their real importance. We desire them because they 
‘ uveoLce been acedonted valuable; because we haye been used tore* 
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fard them ivith pleasure ; and their idea is blended in our minds with 
the^grerabli' impressions they before excited. Those who have been 
Jong devoted to the love of wealth, display their usual eagerness in 
amasdlng it after they have lost all relish for the enjoyments whidk 
it comfnands. It is by a similar illusion that we are pleased with the 
prosfiect of honors, which can then only tc conferred when we shall 
be incapable of enjoying them. Having ever annexed the highest 
pleasure to the thought of distinction, we can never afterwards iTgard 
it without emotion. At every period, and under all circumstances, 
it still bears the pleasing character with which our fancy has invested 
it. The tumult of joy which it excites, anticipates and super* 
aedes the exercise of reason ; and ambition thus seeks to extend its 
authority over a period which lies beyond its proper limits. 

Closely allied lo the thirst of honor is that other kindred feeling, 
by which we tles'ire to plant our name and memory in the lasting love 
and regret of our friends. As to live without enjoying their regard 
and sympothy, is to want one of the most endearing bonds of life ; 
so to quit the world without some hope that our Josswill be Jament* 
cd by the/Ji, and to leave behind us, among other memorials of past 
friendship, no claim upon their sorrow, would be perhaps even more 
aftlictivc to the sensibilities of our nature. Their regret after oqr 
death is retrospective alTection ; and if wc have taken pleasure in the 
signs and expressions of their kindness during life, it is but a part of 
the same sentiment, to view in prospect with similar feelings their 
tokens of grief offered over our grave. 

The sense of their allection, when we could feel its presence, has 
taught us to set a value upon it. Let absence aiUi temporary sepa- 
Hsfatipn withdraw them from us, we desire (who is there that does not 
own this desire r) to liold the same place of afTcctionate esteem and 
remembrance in their heart. And in that long absence and wide 
separation caused by death, instead of relinqurshing our title to the 
treasure that has been so dear to us, wc crave to bequeath it, with all 
its rights and duties, in full possession to our memory. 

But if drawn from the hope of |K>sthumuus regard, there is still one 
ground upon which nature will make her last stand — the solicitude of' 
bolding a placo in the remembrance, at least, of others. Our ac« 
quired habits of thinking cause us to recoil from the prospect of ob- 
livion, which is annihilation in one of its most dreary and degrading - 
forms. To be totally forgotten, to have our remains blended indis- 
criminately with the dust, without a record or a place, is so intolerable 
even to the minds of the lowest ordcr« that the desire to avoid it has 
been able to wring from want some portion of its scanty supplies, and 
effort a provision from the ra^iacious habits of vice. To provide a 
coffin or a tomb-stone, the ])oor man will Jeny his* need, and the 
prodigal his usual indulgence. ^ ^ * 

Such sentiments, fanciful as they may appear, are- the genuine 
offspring of the social propensities of our nature* The illusion by 
which we fc*c1 concerned' fbr the future disposal of our is 

perhaps ef a less generous complexion ; th1»ugb sometimes ennolM 
by an union with those more amiable affection, which iinl^man to 
-society. The dc8tle,^of being united in death with the olyects of 
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t^'nderest Tove, of bcihg interred by the side of oiir kindred And en- 
fcestorS, or even the wish that wc sliould mingle rather with our native 
dust, and witli the ashes of biir countrymen, than with those of strang- 
ers, Are sentiments which will occur to every one's recollection, as 
having often enlivened the details of history, or giveti grdee and 
nature to the fictions of the p<»et. Even when unallicd with any 
nobler feeling, this regard \o the fancied repose of our ashes, though 
a common topic of ridicule, is probably felt alike by those who ac- 
knowledge, and those who disclaim it. The mysterious union of the 
Soul with the bddy, whereby the enjoyment of the one is tbrougli 
life involved in the well-being of the other, has given so strong a bias 
to our thoughts, that approaching dissolution cannot surmount it. 

Thus arc we subjected, even after death, to the kindness or the re- 
sentment of mankind. The Egyptian kings, and afterwards those of 
the Jewish line, had Ihns a new check upon the wantoftness of abso- 
lute power; knowing well the late retribution wlilrli must respect- 
ively await their abuse of it — the one would be di nied the peculiar 
rites o{ their country' ; and the other forfeit the last privilege of 
“ sleeping wi|h their folhers." But perhaps wc cai)iit>t have a 
Stronger instance of the fond interest which men take in the future 
fate of their persons, tlian.in the acknowledged eflicacy of our own 
laws against the commission of suicide. 

It may add force to the preceding remarks, to reflect, that by the 
Very frtime of our souls vtc can never acquiesce completely in the 
enjoyment of the present moment. Our afieotions, according to a 
just observation, are ever carrying us beyond ourselves ; our Wrs, 
our desires, arid our hopes, still push us on towards the future ; and, 
depriving us of the simse and consideration of what is, amuse us ivitlw** 
the thought of what shall be, even when wc shuli be no more. 

But in tracing the principles on which the custom of funeral ho- 
nors may have been founded, our inquiries must naturally flow in 
two difTcrent channels ; as it is manifest that those who are the dis- 
pensers, and those who hope to be the objects of these honors^ must 
TC influenced by feelings somewhat dissimilar. It is obviously to the 
‘latter description that the causes hitherto advanced will chiefly ap- 


ply ; thougb (from the respect usually shown by die living to the 
imagined wishes of the dctid) they have undoubtedly an indirect 
influence on the formbr. Other feelings, however, remain to be 
traced, combining to produce the saUic result, but operating more 
pt^culiarly on Survivors. 

: And heret the task of inquiiy becomes more easy and obvious. 
To pass in silence the selfish hope, felt only by the vain and ostent- 
atidos, of deriving a reflected lustrb flom the honors they bestow 
to oflkers^ therg are doubtless mqpy purer feelings called forth by 
the luss^ of relatives or friends, wmich seem as if they 'must have 
koi^tltl^ j^tificatroQ in the duties and offices of funeral solemn- 
Sty. ^ hna^natkm is apt to rate at higb^ 

Ihe j || g |,.yBich are^ ugw lost td for ever : and lxni%''^j)!ainfaHy 
mnembrande of any failure in oUr past condubt, Wc fm 
^ hBMatb our sorrow, codld we by any mbUns testify die 
fHVwtor pti&tot ’aSbetibn. tJ&3er these impieSsions, we bii^ 
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tmrselvei witih in the ppr^irm^ncp nf ritual duties; and turn 

^ith disf^ust Iroin Uiat severe sfcrutiny whicli would tjL‘11 us they are 
vain and delusive. Our widowed uffeetiQns, ipdeed, will often trims* 
fer dieinsclvcs to irrational or even inanimate objects, which beconia 
endeaiiad to us by any fancied coniicciion with those of which they 
are now the only I’Cprescntative left to us. And hence the pluasurp 
we feel in lavishing our attentjons on the insensible remains of those 
whom we have loved : hence, to heap on them imaginary bonoj’s by 
the |K>rop and magnificence of funeral processions, to celebrate, their 
virtues by funeral orations'or monumental inscriptions, and to res-* 
cue them by enduring memorials from the oblivion which seems to 
threalLM) them, are otfices peculiarly gratifying to surviving friend!»hip. 

Pcrhai^s, too, on these occasions, the infiucncc of an erroneous 
sympathy, diro.cted towards the dead in their present condition, is 
not wholly oKcluded. To the state of dt'uthf fully as it has been 
dischjsi'd to us by Revelation, the fancy is still apt to ascribe ideas 
of dreary and endless melancholy. Its remoter consequences may 
be explained to the reason, but its immediate and more visible ef- 
fects oviTjiower the imagination, and excite in us emotions ahalogous 
to those with which we regard the maniac who is a stranger to his 
wretchedness, or the infant orphan that knows not its own helpless 
condition. Perha])s then, in order to draw a \oil o\cr the appalling 
elfects of death, which press upon the ^senses, and arc exaggerated 
by the imagination, we may have recourse to the solemnities of 
intermctit, and those subsequent honors which will shroud the ob* 
ject ill some degree, 'and thus mlieve the uneasiness of our mistaken 
compassion. 

Besides, the passion of grief, in certain modifications, is by no 
^mc^ns an uiulelightful sensation. The attentions we bestow on the 
ashes of our friends, as they calm the inquietude of disappointed af- 
fections, by affording them an oflice in which they may be exercised, 
«o do they also divest our sorrow of that exquisite poignancy, which 
alone makes it insup{)ortable. It is in this chastened and tempered 
state that we are prone to indulge and cherish the passitm of grief 
over the tomb of departed friends, while the recollections awakened 
by those monuments of post friendship make our feelings during 
these moments even enviable.* 

There is too, independently of all personal interests which friend- 
ship or natural affection may raise in us, — there is a certain super- 
•titious awe, which steals upon tlie mind, while it contemplates 
condition of the dead, which consecrates the office we are perform- 
ing to them, and gives to their fancied claims the sanctity of a religi- 
ctis obligation. 

When these different considerations are combined, it will hardly be 
a aubject pf wonder, that funeral and sepulchral hauors should have 
found so wide and general a reception. It may he iulded^ that these 
general principles have been aided in tbeir operation among some nati- 
ons, by theiir peculiar modes of belief respcctiug the state of the de- 
puted. In many couniries, the notion yet^rcvails^ that dhiembodi^ 
ipirits are still sensible of what passes on eart!j|^; a belief which fully 
justifies the honors bestoiwed sm ^tem^ theories 
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tained in Greece and Rome, as well as those atloftiuted to the Egyp" 
. tians, arc instances of the same nature. And although it is highly 
probable that such fictions were framed by men, to give an air of con* 
sistency to a custom which they were unable to abandon ; yet they 
doubtlAs contribnied in their turn to establish the custom from 
which they originated ; and when belief thus coincided with natural 
feelings, it was rooted more firmly than before. 

But, waving partial considerations, the general causes which have 
been adduced, seem fully adequate to the effect ascribed to them. 
It is in vain to uige, that these are founded only in the |)assions, and 
not confirmed by the decisions of reason. The impulse of natural 
aifectioiis is in itself a sufficient spring of action ; nor is the zeal of 
surviving friendship discouraged from a due performance of the last 
offices, by the fullest conviction that they are vain and inefiectua|. • 
“ Manibtts date 1 ilia plenis; 

Pur^ureos spargam flores animamqua n^otis 
** His saltern accumulem donis j et fuiigar intaU 
** Munere.’* 

Let h not however be supposed, that in this case the|.impu]se of 
natural affections opposes and subdues the voice of reason. The 
province of the latter has undoubtedly its appointed limits. The 
other part of our consti(ution**thc common feelings of the human 
race — though its operations are conducted independently of the rea- 
soning ^powers, is nevertheless contrived and put together by the 
most perfect wisdom ; and when? it is only distinct from the powers 
of reason, and not opposed to them, may indisputably be adopted 
with the strictest propriety as a rule of action. ' 

It may indeed appear, that the causes assigned bear an exclu- 
nve reference to private honors; leaving unexplained the more^m- 
portant branch of the subject, those* conferred by the state on 'its 
benefactors; a custom evidently implying a view towards utility and 
an effort of reason and of policy. But it is highly probhble, that 
even these had their origin in the same causes: esfiecially if we re- 
collect, that in the earlier state of society, according to the form 
of patriarchal government, the same man stood in the double relation 
of father and ruler of his tribe. The most distinguished honors, 
indeed, were probably shown, even then, to those who had most sig- 
nally benefited the community. But this was gratitude rather than 
policy. Those measures which in an advanced state of society are 
adopted from views of pubiic^expedicncy, result, in its infant state, 

' -/rom the spontaueous emotions of the heart. In process of time, 
however, unforeseen advantages would gradually disclose themselves, 
and thenilers of staters, whose best gleanings of wisdom are taken from 
the wild growth of nature, would continue and improve what they had 
no share in prod Adi^. ,, 

V 'liieBe advantages have, it is obvious, a strong claim to our atten- 
the present enquiry; as it is hy them principally ibat objec- 
Imijo^and cavils must be answered. For how naturalist soever the 

^ 1, .. i . - it, — ■ ■■,■■■■■■ I 

. Oa thg ssnie.priaciiiL^, Hooker has refuted the objectioat, alledged hj the 
^lllhAsrieB, against the spleadof of ear leligioai edifiees.^ 
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|»ractice ma^liav£ spni^ from the principles of the human constitu- 
tion, unless it can be shown to lead to positive benefits, its claim to 
our rtf^ard must still appear weak and defective. 

Of the hdvantoftes, then, which society may derive from a just dis- 
tribution Af public honors, the first and most important issths 
ambition they create, to serve the public which dispenses them: 
an ambition which will be the strongest iir those, whose activity, 
if not well directed, may prove only a splendid mischief to their 
rountry. For the regard to posthumojus honor, stigmatised as it 
has been with the name of weakness and vanity, has ever displayed 
itself most powerfully in minds of the greatest force; in men who are 
neither content to make life a pastime, nor to fall into the ranks of 
sober mediocrity : but being bom for action, and that too in some high 
part; set their aims above vulgar gratifications, and extend their de- 
sires and views tfi an horisson too wide to be grasped by the narrow 
bounds of human existence. To such men, it is of the last importance, 
that the state should point out a laudable and glorious course of ac- 
tioa; and should engage them in its own service by proposing to them 
rewards suited to the largeness of their views. In this light, th^ in- 
stitution of funeral honors seems fitted to produce all the noble effects 
which are wont t<» flow from the love of glory; and even these height- 
ened and increased by the accession of a new princ^ple^ For our 
fancy dwells with a livelier delight on the applauses of our friends 
aiul coiintiy'men, embodied, as it were, in the. honors shown to4he 
jicrishablc part of our nature; which, whether viewed as united lo 
us, or as consigned to its native dust, we still unalterably cherish and 
regard as no less than the other half of ourselves. Even the praises 
oi^j^st^fity seem more capable of reaching us, when addressed-to us 
on the spot which contains our ashes. 

nut although the effects of this institution arc displayed the most 
signally in aspiring andluf^ minds, yet in those who tread the mors 
unambitious walks of life, its influence is plainly discoverable. ln*the 
former instance, it has the greater force; in the latter, a more exten- 
sive range. The monumental edifices, whereby the gratitude of a 
nation would perpetuate the memory of its benefactors, can hardly 
he surveyed by any, without exciting in them some of the generous 
emotions which are akin to virtue, “ Is there any one," says Poly- 
bius,* when describing the ceremonies of the Homan funerals, 

“ there any one who would not feel himself powerfully stimulated by 
“ seeing the assembled images of men whom their virtue has rendered 
“ illustrious Indeed, we are so framed, that the bare conception of 
noble actions, called forcibly to the mind by whatever means, inspires 
it witH emotions similar to those origiimlly felt in the performance* 
For a time we become the actors, and pass into* the virtue we con- 
template. Hence it has been consitlered one of the fiftt commend* 
utions^of ancient literature, that the recorded exploits of the jyorthies 
of Greece and Rome cominunicate to the reader some portion of that 
generous ardor* by which they were actuated. But if such be the 
force of ]great deeds when historically told, wh%t must they uot efiect^ 
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vhen tbe recollection of them is awakened in^hc mind by well -chosen 
objects of immediate perception; when the sculptured meinurialf 
the trophies of solemn verse, and the lineaments of heroic action, 
together with the very iniagi* and countenance of that illustrious worih 
to^ich they are consecrated, speak to the feelings of tbj s|iectatur 
with a language and an eloquence which he only could resist who is 
more or loss than man > These scones of .august and sacred imagery 
are indeed a school tor the public mind : they arc the national galleries 
furnished and adorned, not^vith pieces of rare art, but with nionu* 
ments of exalted virtue; to give a model of noble taste and design in 
the true business of roon^ and rear artists of enterprise, patriotisiu, 
and magnanimity. 

** Hie manna, oli pafriam pugnando vulnera pasii, 

Quiqnc aacerdotea eaati, dum vita manebat, 

** Qnique pii vataa, et Piuiabo digiia locuti, 

** Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 

** Quique sui memorca alios fecere mercudo.** 

But if the monuments of exalted worth excite emulation only in 
the few, while their influence on the many, though .qerlainly bene- 
Acial, is more vague and indeterminate ; the memorials of private 
merit will prodnee actual imitation in the general mass of the com- 
munity. The virtues hjsrc recorded require for the most part neither 
the sphere of exalted station, nor the aid of great endowments. 
They are the virtues of the multitude ; and accordingly, it is here 
nyire especially that the tomb of a good man. may supply the 
Wnt of his presence, and veneration for his memory produce the 
same effect as imitation of his life.*' 

Another advantage arising from the honors of the dead, is, that 
they strengthen the attachment which we feel for our natiVc land. 
The poets and orators of every age, a class of men who have studied 
more successfully, perhaps, thau any other, the composition of the 
human heart, never forget to expatiate on this motive to patriotic 
exertion. Even tbe savage tribes that wander over the wastes of 
Tartary, and who scorn the idea of a settled residence, yet own the 
sacred ties of that particular spot which is hallowed by the monu- 
ments of their ancestors. In this spirit does the poet, * when de- 
scribing tbe glorious flght of Salamis, together with the temples of 
Ibeir gods, and the persons of those most dear to them, reckon also 
the tombs of their lathers as objects b^t fitted to rouse tbe courage 
of tbe Athenians in the day of battle. 

Bnt not only are the advantages of this institution to be sought in 
ibe consequences to which it leads; they are involved in its very 
observance. The performance of the* last ufflees of friendship implies 
a certain exercibc of those fedings, which, while they soften, refine 
also and improve tho heart ; and, continued practice is well known to 
, strengthen and confirm the very sentiments which produced it. It 
may he^ added, that the mind, when chastened and subdued ^ that 
febgious awe which ever accompanies the idea oC death, is in a 
state the, most happily fitted for the reception of moral improvement. 

' — » = 
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Nor 18 it wlioUy unworthy of notice, that the fulhUing of theso 
last duties is, in private life, the most pleasing res«>urcc by which 
tJie pangs of separation may be beguiled and alleviated. And what- 
eveikcontributcs to soften the affliction, and lessen the suffliriiig of 
cachjnilividual, cannot justly be considered as unproductive of be* 
ncfit to the whole communit)'. 

Thus are funeral and sepulchral honors, private as well as na* 
lional, abundantly justified, the one os consistent w ith the genuine 
feelings of our nature, the other as involving political and moral " 
advantages of the highest order. Those who have bc'f'n disposed to 
censure llio practice in the former point of view, seem to liave be«n 
misled by an indistinct notion of the legitimate province of reason; 
W'hile those that have questioned its pretensions to public encoiiruge- 
inent, have been no k^s d<%eivcd by a partial view of the subject; 
forgetting ijiat its true cud and object is, not* the gratification of the 
dead, hut the benefit of the living: and that the leaders of society, 
having observed how firmly it was seated in the heart of man, have 
wisely' availed themselves of the fact, without attempting to alter it, 
and havv directed the stream whose soiirci^ they could not dry. 

Still it must lie owned, that, like every other human usage, this 
also has ks share of error. Having its origin in the feelings oi the 
multitude, it has naturally partaken of the imperfections to which 
they were liable. For although, by the admirable constitution of our 
nature, these feelings are often the parents of positive good., yet they 
are ever prone to deviate into irregularity and excess. In these 
cases, and in these alone, there lies an apiiea: from the feelings of 
the iieart, to the decisions of the undci*standing. 

Thus, during the reign of Pagan superstition, when man knew 
nothing of his own condition beyond the grave, arose a mullitucle of 
fictions, the odspring of a wild and untutored fancy, and moulded 
into various forms, according to the s^'eral habits and dispositions 
of‘ the nations which gave them birth. Hence also the modes of se- 
pulture branched out into endless diversity : and every rite that liad 
been once ad»>ptcd, however absurd, or however barbarous, becimie, 
from the awl'ulness of the occasion, sacred and inviolable. Wlurther 
we turn to tb,e rude Scythian, sacrificing, over the tomb of bis king, 
liis faithful ministers* and nearest relatives, or to the more polished 
Roman, whose funeral piles were often stained with the blood of 
gladiators or of captives — we discern the same unhappy eifects of 
perverted piety ; and aro impressed at once with pity and abhorrence. 

So far, indc^, was the progress of refinement from checking the 
folly of these rites, that it even lent its aid to increase them. The 
•skill of the most renowned artists was exhausted on the sumptuous 
monuments, wfaicb* though restrained byiaw to the benefactors of 
the pul^lic, were conferred indiscriminately by«private affection or 
private vanity: while the natural desire to distinguish excellence 
Irom mediocrity, swelled the honors allotted to former to tk 
pitch of boundless excess. If Cicero could deem the mc^rite of hiq 
daughter dt'serving of a temple to heS^memoiy, there is surely no 
reason to wonder at the deification of an Aj^ustus. 

But let these extravagaocies be bribed to their seql^Muses;. nor . 
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let the institution itself 'incur the censure which attaches only to its- 
observers. This venerable and ancient custom, however debased 
by the follies, and polluted by the barbarity, of particular nations, 
derives from hence no blemish in its own abstracted character, k Its 
lustre is even enhanced by the very circumstances which would (Seem 
to obscure it; as it was able, even under these, to enforce that ge* 
nerous discipline of public service, which made each man great in 
his own country, and raised his country among the nations of the 
world. 

Indeed, "the follies involved in the funeral rites of the, ancients, 
like those interwoven with their religion, as they accorded with tho 
general tenor of their belj^f, and supported their best and worthiest 
sentiments, could not possibly weaken the salutaiy influence of the 
institution. The rewards which it dispensed were not the less co* 
veted by those who saw not their defects : nor could their lavish 
distribution by the hand of private partiality, impair the value of 
those conferred by the state. The Lion engraved on the tomb of the 
Theban patriots who fell at Chseronea, or the glowing eloquence of 
Pericles fti praise? of his countrymen, as it conferred iqore real 
glory, so doubtless excited a stronger emulation, than the empty 
splendor of the Mausoleum. 

But, ill whatever light we may view this institution as it appeared 
among the ancients, in its present form it must undoubtedly chal- 
lenge oui: approbation. Clearer views of a future state have cor- 
rected its rites, and brought them nearer to a rational solemnity. 
Its disadvantages the most part have vanished, but its benefits 
remain. 

To some imperfections, indeed, it must ever continue liable ; and 
in some points will (lerhaps atlmit of still further improvement, it 
has obviously no rewards for the merit which shuns the^public eye; 
for those retired virtues, whkh, thoiigh they adorn and beautify the 
private state of life, bloom and wither unad mired by the multitude, 
and unrt'gretted. Even of those that appear in action, the bnlliaui 
are usually preferrcftto the substantial. Hence the military virtues 
liave ever obtained' a larger share of encouragement from funeral 
afid monumental distinctions, than those of a civil nature. In an 
age, however, like the present, in which the science of war no long- 
er demands an exclusive attention, and the triumphs of human 
genius can no longer be deeinc'd inferior in dignity to the conquests 
of the sword — whether this unequal distribution uf honor can be 
now fully defended; and whether we should thus contribute to 
strengthen a prejudice which, in popular language, confounds the 
conqueror with the benefactor, are questions which naturally presena* 
themselves. On the otlter hand, tin^y are questions which should 
be doubtfully prged. The stem virtv.es of the military cl^aracter, 
necessary and estimable as they are, might perhaps, amidst in- 
creasing refinement, gentler avocations, and above aU, .the mild 
influence of Christianity, fall wholly into disrepute, ‘ went, they not 
thus arrayeiLin adscititioowcharms, and the terrors of their aspect 
thus lost in the splendor which is thrown arotmd them. There is 
someihiiig'^, in remembranoes of tbii •kind,, which seema. to 
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marie them out as the appropriate reward for military service ; nor 
can the state justly refuse to those who meet death in protecting itp 
a liberal share of those honors which death albne can purchase* 
*Still, In^wever, their claims are neither exclusive nor paramount. 
Those who have either by their firm conduct, or their virtue, their 
learning, or their eloquence, their science, or iheir piety, given lustre 
to the times in which they lived, may surely expect from this insti- 
tution that just measure of rc*compcnse, which the honors of the 
grave can so well bestoa'. For be it remembered, tliat the only 
just end of war, and its very proudest title, is, to be the guardian 
of peace— f)f ppace, in its social rites, its ingenious labor, its hu- 
mane, beneficent, and bloodless enterprise. Arms' arc no more than 
the auxiliary of the peaceful state, and encroach upon its due, when 
they bear off the larger share of the spoils of honor. In a word, 
then, every c:ice1leiice, by which society is benefited or adorned, 
may fairly claim and receive its appropriate c^ncouragement. The 
engaging eloquence of Isocrates may be expressed by th(* image of 
u Siren; and the sphere and the cylinder may decorate the tomb of 
Archimedes, • 

'Under such regulations, funeral and sepulchral honors will merit 
not only indulgence, but applause. Possessing in them a spring of 
honorary incentives, the most pure, the most afiectiiig, and the most 
inspiring, the state may command the exertions of its choicest and 
most finely-gifted spirits; and a due homage being thus paid, no| only 
to the virtues which protect, but to those also which adorn society, 
the dispensing of these last rewards may be made criuducive to that 
true policy, which seeks no less to refine a nation, than to increase 
jts power. Thus will the spontaneous emotions of our nature become 
tlTe fiVeans of exalting and improving it; and thus will the honors 
of the doud, empty and transitory as wc are wont to call them, reflect 
solid and lasting beiwfits on the living. 

WILLIAM ATTFIELD. 

OaiEL College, 1811. 


On the Hebrew Numerals afid different, Modes qf 
Notation. 

j^xtravted from Mr. Ueu'kiCsJiible mw publishing in Paris. 


NO. 1. 


« Even all they that were numbered were six hundred thousand 
and three thousand and Jive hundred and Jffty ^* — 

7here is Nothing more embamssing to a commentator on the 
HolyScriptureSi than the subject of & large numbefty which 
occasionally pccur. As the present chapter contains the enume- 
ration of the different tribes of Israel, it may be proper, to make 
some observations here, wluch will apply to other textSi and may 
be referred to in future. The immense total here ^tven o£ 
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603550) (see also Exod. xxxvui. 26.) contamiag only the number 
of men < from twenty years old and upward,' exclusively of the 
Levites, who amounted to 22000, when added to the women 
and children, and to the < mixed multitude,' which, ve read^ 
accompanied them, must have produced such an immense popu- 
lation, it has been said, as could scarcely have existed in that 
coni^ned part of Egypt,’ called the land of Goshen, much less in 
the deserts for forty years, without the intervention of a conti- 
nued miracle, which is not pretended ^ or in the country of 
Canaan, a great part of which was at that time* uncultivated, 
(Jos. xvii. 18. 1 Sam. xxiii.) and from which tlie Gibeonites, the 
Jebusites, the Canaanites of Gezer, Bethshan, Sidoii, and other 
natives, we know, were not expelled. 

It is more difficult to conceive how Pharaoh •tould think of 
vanquishing snch an host with * six hundred chosen chariots,' 
and such odiers as could be provided, in the calamitous state of 
Egypt; how the Israelites should < be sore afraid, and flee 
before him,' or dread to encounter a single tribe of barbarians, 
called the Philistines. The whole number of people, that 
departed from Egypt, including evjsry description of persons, has 
been calculated, in a rough way, to amount to some millions. 
The author of < The Companion to tlie Holy Bible ’ says six 
millions. This has furnish^ not only ground of cavil to unbe- 
lievers, but matter of extreme difficulty to the friends of revealed 
religion, who have, for the most part, implicitly acquiesced in 
the account given in the Holy Scriptures, without consideripr 
whether the various translators of the Hebrew Bible carefully 
examined and understood the notation in the original, hr more 
particularly, whether that had not been altered, mistaken, and 
unavoidably corrupted, by the Jewish Rabbis, and other. copyists, 
through a long series of years, after the Hebrew had ceased to be 
^ a living language. ^ 

* Let us endeavour to trace some of the prlncijpal facts relating 
to this interesting, but very complex, subject. It is extremely 
probable, that the numbers in the Bible were originally written 
in words at length ; and that, in the formation of the largest 
sums, the simple operation of addition was used, as in the mode 
of computation by the ancient Abacus ; but it should be remem- 
bered that all our Bibles were translated, and are corrected, from 
copies made between the year of our Lord 1000 and 1U57. 
** About this latter date, the Hebrew MSS." says Dr. 
Keonicot^, » were reduced by^Masoretlc regimen *£0 an almost 
absolute, uniformity in their various depravations." In the 
Arst simple notation, the words expressmg liQffej'ent numbers 
.were cotmected by th% particle v ( vau^ oi and^ ) whicbj in all 
i^guages, means addition. Thus, in giving an account of 
Ihu ag^kof the antediluvians, Moses says, taking Methuselabfof 
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Iti instance^ that all his days were « nine and sixty yean atid 
nine hundred years.” Tnere is the same notation observed in 
recordii^ the ages of all the persons mentioned in the fifth 
chapter pf Genesis^ and in other parts of that book. Hence, 
we may observe, diat the small numbers are mentioned first, 
contrary to what Buxtorf says, « majcgre semper praecedente,” 
(Thesaur. Gram, ad init. p. 7.) << the larger number always 
preceding,” which relates to later times; and that the vaw is 
equivalent to the phis sign in algebra : but where this important 
copulative is omitted, it should seem that the numbers are 
factors to each other, like the Greek numerals M, &c. on 
the Parian Chronicle; and that multiplication is intended. Thus, 
because there is no vau between the nine and the hundred, in 
the age of Metnuselah, it is read 900 years ; and not 109 years, 
which it would be if the mu were inserted. So, also (1 Kings 
iv. 32) it is said of Solomon’s songs, that they were ' a thousand 
and five ;* l)jut the Septuagint, translating nom a copy where 
the f^fiwas omitted, reads <five thousand.’ Unfortunately, 
this was anciently a very small character, not unlike some forms 
of the manuscript gimelt zatUi yod^ and »«», and in copying a 
manuscript, it might be easily dropt, or supplied, without the 
least intention to alter, or deprave ihe text. > 

It should be remembered, that the Hebrews had no compound 
numerals from 100 to 1000, resembling the Greek rpaxsVioi, 
rs(r<ra^»xojioj. &c. or the Latin trecenti, quadi'ingenli, but, 
in •Hebrew, every multiple of a hundred is expressed by two 
separate words, as in English, thus; three hundred, four 
hundred &c. and the insertion, or omission, of the nan, 
determines whether 103 and 104 be meant, or SCO and 400. 
This consideration alone will show how very much the numbers 
in the Bible might have been afiFected by the use of a single 
letter. The Reader will certainly ask if this function of the. • 
vaUi as a numeral, is always attended to in our translation ? if 
numbers between which it stands are always added, and if 
others, where it is omitted, are always multiplied ? It must be 
answered. No. Two instances, out of many that may be produ- 
ced, will be sufficient. It is said, 2 Kings xix. 35, that < the 
angel of the Lord smote in the camp of the Assyrians 185000 
men^ The Hebrew notation here is, < an hundred, eighty and 
five thousand ; ’ without any vau b^een* the hundred and 
dghty ; but jn the parallel text,€saiah xxxvii. 86 .•the notation 
is an hundred and eighty and five thousand ; where ^the vau 
indicates addition, and makes the sum 1 00*^ 80 -f- ^000, or 
5180, a mudi more probable number than die former. In 
Daniel, (ch. xii. 12.)we read, blessed is he that waitdth, aM 
cometh to die diousatidi three hundred and five and^&iity 
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days; ” and though this is rightly taken as addition i yeV in 
Hebrew, ' there is no uan, or atidf except between the thirty 
and five. 

It deserves notice, that, though, in noting the ages' of the, 
Patriarchs before the flood, the mc^e of numeration is to begin 
with the units, and proceed to the tens, and lastly to the 
hundreds, yet not only here and elsewhere, but also in the books 
of Exodus and Numbers, which were likewisewritten by Moses, 
the notation is inverted ; and die larger nunib^s are written 
first. See Exod. xxxviii. 26. and Numbers, ch. i. 23, 25, et 
seq. It appears, also, that numbeas were sometimes recorded 
promiscuously, without any regard to their rank, in what we 
now call the Numeration Table. Where wc meet with tens before 
units, and hundreds, sometiihes before, and sdbetimcs after 
thousands, we may regard such notadon as a transcript from 
the ancient Abacus; in which the numbers were put widiout 
order, as we find them in a common account, consisting of 
various sums. — See Ezek. xlv. 12. and Theocritus^ Idyl. xiv. 
and xvii. 82. 

Speaking of the men of Beth-shemesh, (a small town belong- 
ing to the tribe of Judah,) who were destroyed for looking into 
the ark, it is said, ( 1 Sam. vi. 19,) that « he si^^ote of die people, 
. fifty thousand and direescore and ten men.” This is our trans- 
ladon ; but the Hebrew is « seventy men, fifty, a thousand 
men.” Now, if the vau has been omitted between the fifty and 
the thousand, the number will then be 704 . 504 .IOOO, or 1 
men. ^Some of the ancient versions have 5070, and Josephus 
has only 70. The reader will judge of the probability attached 
to these numbers, and to the change, or alteration, wnick might 
have been in the original text. In the same manner, if the 
txztf were ihmxluced, as the sign of addition, between some of 
the respective numbers of the eleven tribes, in this first chapter, 
die sums would be greatly altered ; but thi^ is by no means 
recommended as an expedient to ascertain the real numbers, or 
to correct the sacred text with accuracy: it is only proposed, on 
the present occasion, as an illustration, to show the important 
functions of the tun, as a numeral. 

Other conjectures may deserve consideration. The alq)h, 
bifing letihr in the Hebrew alphabet, is used for the 

great number, a diousand; it means,, also, a chieftain, 

enr leaden probably at first of *.1000 men. We find it in this 
mse, I Sam. xviiu IS. It signifies, also, the company, or regi- 
ment, as* we diould now say, itself; (see Parkhurst’s Lexicon, 
orBoji^rt, Phaleg. p. 667.) mi it is remarksJ>le,«^at through- 
out tUs chapter, it ie^ always in the singular number, not 
as usuaL ^ugh not invariable, on Qtber occasions. la 
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it not possible tliat^ in transcription, the word deph might ha^e 
been mistakon for a numeral, when it was intended to signify 
the tribe^ or the who, we read, was to preside over it, 

and who, as a <}halification, was to be the head pf the house 
of his fathers ? ” Num. 1 . 4. The consideration, that all ancient 
MSS. were written without any break, or spkee, between the 
words, favors this supposition. 

That there are many and great mistakes diroughout the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with respect to numbers, wih scarcely be 
denied ; and that there are some which pervade the numbers 
mentioned in tliis chapte% we may be induced to believe, not 
only from the magnitude, but from the comparative smallness, of 
the number of first born, which w'as only 22273. (See Num. 
iii. 42.) When it is considered^ that the Isitelites were polyga- 
mists, and that it was the first-bom of the rnodier who was 
numbered ; (Exoti. xii. 12.) that a man might have three or four 
wives 5 that these people gloried in being prolific 5 that the 
number of tlic men was 603550 ; and that 22273 does not allow 
one first-born male to 27 of those men, who were * 20 years 
old and upward,’ without including such as were somewhat 
younger \ must suppose, that there has bei‘n some derange- 
ment, or alteration, of the numbers, though the sums in Exodus, 
and in otlier parts olf this book, seem to have been regulated. In 
some measure, by the to^l here given. 

Farther, when Joshua (iv. 12, 13.) mentions the tribes of 
•».^ej|ben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, he makes them 
Amount only to about 40,000 men, and this is corroborated by 1, 
Chron.'v. 18 *, whereas, if we take the estimate fromNumb. xxvi. 
diey will be found to be 110^580. Commentators endeavour to 
reconcile die enormous difference by supposing, that only a 
detachment of them crossed the Jorto ; but diis is Icarcely 
consistent with their previous covenant with Moses,- which wasi 
that they werj; to go all of them armed over Iordan, and 
even/ man prepared for battle.” See Num. xxxii. 21, 29. 
The supposition, that the'numbers are greatly enlarged, will be 
stropgthened by considering, that throughout the book of Joshua, 
containing the history of the principal battles of the Israelites, 
we no-wherc read of more than 40,000 being brought into the 
field } and that, in the song of Deborah, which, from its poetry, 
adlnitted of amplification, when she deplored degeneracy of 
the ' Israelites, and die disgraceful circumstance of them bring 
disarmed iliioughout the land their enemies, instead cS triking 
of hundreds of thousands, she only says, << was there* a shield or 
4ipear seen ^mong 40,000 in Israel ? ” Judg. v; 8. . This 
not have been any great nadonal caisTnSity, if reei 'liiid 

Veen completely am^. , ^ # 

^ H. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

To THE Editor* OF the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

If file following Inscriptions are of any value to your 
Journal, I shall be happy to forward^bthers occasionally, which I 
have collected iu my late travels in the Mediterranean. 

" 1 am, Your's, &c. * 


Sarevpha^A of black fffanitc at Alexandria Troas ; some the letters ttere very 
much worn, 'Fhe part, on which tin Inita'iption is carred, stands out in alto 
relief, as also do the two suspended Lachrijnutls on the sai'cophaffus»—‘The exter. 
not measure of the is seven feet eight inches. 
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DEFENCE 

(ySir,W. Drvhuond on ihe Egyptian names in the Old 
Testament. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

From some circumstances known . to your Printer, 
il; happened that 1 had not the means of correcting the Coptic 
words, which appeared in my remarks in your fourth Number. 
I have since observed one error, if it were not originally a slip 
of my owif pen, in the word P*honL I shall just remark, by 
the way, that there is also an error in the printing of an Arabic 
word, which, however, is so evident, that your learned readers 
will easily perceive and repair it. 

With respect to tlie first of these errors, I confess, I did not 
conceive it to be of much importance. For the information of 
your readers, who do not understand Coptic, it is only ne- 
'c^ssa^y to observe, that the word P^hont was printed in Coptic 
characters wdth the double instead of the single aspirate. Had 
I ^een this, I should have altered it \ and that I should have 
done so^will appear very natural, when it is considered, that I 
had always written it with the single aspirate in my former 
works, into which I had occasion to introduce this name. • 

I should havcbconceivcd it to have been quite sufficient to have 
begged of you to notice this mistake m the list of your errata^ 
(and, indeed, I have to thank you for your note in tlie last num« 
ber,) had not the letter ^f your correspondent from Norwich 
rendered it necessary for me to enter into a fuller explanation 
on the subject. 

Tlicre can be no doubt, that in Wilkins^ Coptic Pentateuch, 
the word F^hofit is written with the single and hot the double 
aspirate ; and if the error proceeded from me, which, •though I 
do not recollect it, 1 think very probable, it certainly was not 
intentionally. But since your correspondlnt^enters with inteiest' 
VoL< IV. No. vni. X , 
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into the subject of Coptic orthography} there is a question 
which I would wish to submit to his consideration. It appears 
to me tliat the letter is one of those, which has been received 
at a comparatively recent date iiffco the Coptic alphabet^ This r 
seems to be confirmed by what he himself states from Akerblad 
concerning the Rosetta inscription, in which «the Egyptian 
letter for X «ienotes not only ch^ but also the softer aspirate A.” 
It is a considerable time since I have looked at the Rosetta in- 
scription ; and, therefore, I cannot venture to speak as to its 
precise date *, but I should not suppose it to be more than about 
three hundred years more ancient than the Coptic translation of 
the Bib]c, which Woide, Renaudot, Wilkins, and others sup- 
pose to have been in existence in the second centuty. I leave it, 
however, to your correspondent to consider, whether in tliis 
ancient translation, the word P'hont may not have been written 
n xOHT. For myself, 1 have only to say, tkit the read- 
ing at present in the Coptic Pentateuch is lift OH TP, and 
that my employing the double aspirate must have proceeded 
from inadvertence, as it was not done with reference to the 
doubtb which I have now been suggesting to the consideration 
of your correspondent. 

It is not my intention to enter into any controversy with your 
correspondent on the etymologies which he has proposed iqste^d 
of mine \ but as he has apparently misunderstood, and has cer- 
tainly mistated, my meaning upon so^ne points, I must trouble 
you with a few remarks on his objections. 

Sir W.Drummond,” says he, *<proposes to substitute inPaa^ 

• neafi a He as the last letter, instead of a Hetk^ because it is tlic 
reading in the Samaritan text, but then he is a loss what to 
•do with the first letter P| and proposes to consider it as being 
<< the Egyptian artxd^ F /Ae,” usually prefixed to Egyptian 
words ; hut this ma|ibe» a strange medley of a Hebrew word with 
an Egyptian arty^ it, which would render the transla- 
' tion useless to very Jews, for whose benefit it was made 
by the Hebrew scribes, who first inserted it instead of the ori- 
ginal £gy))l3aii word.” * 

The whole of this passage is a misrepresentation (an uninten- 
rional one I have no doubt) from beginmng to end. I did not 
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substitute the He for the Heth^ only because it is the reading 
in the Samaritan text ; — never considered the word aaneadi 
to be only Hebrew;--! never said, that the scribe translated, 
'or meant to translate, any Egyptian words by Zaphnath Paan^ 
each s never stated, that this kme scribe inserted these words 
in place of the original Egyptian. 

I have endeavoured to show both' in my Essay on a Punic in- 
scription, and in other publications, that the Egyptian, Ethiopi- 
an, Phoenician, Chaldean, Hebrew, and ancient Arabic, were 
originally cognate dialects, though I be still ready to admit, 
that the testimony with respect to the Egyptian is more incom- 
plete than in the other instances. When I came to the words 
• • • 
ZajihmikPaxineathy in my remarks on Genesis, I endeavoured 

to discover the real meaning of these words. It was obvious 
that Paancixh was no Hebrew word, as we find it ^nritten 
in tike Hebrew text. I then concluded that the word was 
Egyptian. The P I supposed to be the Egyptian article, pre- 
ceding aaneach the noun. But if I were right in my general 
system, that the Egyptian and Hebrew were originally cognate 
dialects, the root aaneach might be expected to be found 
in Hebrew as well as in Egyptian. In Hebrew, however, there 
is no such word as HJV aaneach. But I observed that Onkelos 
and sthers agreed in translating Paaneach <<the interpreter, 
the revealcr, &c.”; and as the word aaneah may signify 

one who answers, who declares, who announces,” I suspected 
that this^was the proper way of writing the word. In the Sa- 
maritan text (which by the way has been highly valued by men 
not inferior to Hottinger) I found this to be the reading, and it* 
confirmed me in my opinion. 

My statement, then, simply amounts to this - Zaphnatk 
Paaneach^ (or Paaneah ) were two Egyptian words, of which 
the last is preceded by the Egyptian article P*. These words 
according to the Targum, signified the interpreter of the hid- 
den* things.” We are authorised to suppose these words to be 
Egyptian, first, because they expressed a title bestowed on his 
servant by 4 monarch of Egypt ; — secondly, because the P’ in 
Paaneach seems to be fhe Egyptian article ;—thirdly; because 
this word W7th the incipient P cannot he Hebrew. With the 
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exception of this F| (the Egyptian article) and by following the 
Samaritan reading; *thc title expresses the same meaning in He- 
brew as tradition really reports it to have done.' D'ut since the 
Egyptian article has been returned, I conclude that the Hebrew 
scribe retained the words in their original form. It tRSen fol- 
lows, that, though the articles were different in the two dialects, 
both continued the same words for << one who declares, reveals, 
answers, or interprets,” and for " secret or hidden things”. 

Let us suppose that, three or four thousand years hence, a 
reader should meet with a passage in a Portuguese writer, who 
mentioned a complimentary title conferred by a Spanish mon- 
arch on a Portuguese. But as the Spanish and Portuguese 
strongly resemble each other, a question might arise . whether 
his complimentary title were expressed by the historian in the 
former^ or in the latter. This question would be immediately 
decided, if it were found, that there was an article employed 
which vr^s the Spanish c/, and not the Portuguese o. This I 
conceive to be nearly the case before us. The words Zaphnatk 
Paane^h appear to have been Egyptbii, and to have borne the 
same meaning that Zaphnoth Haaneab would have done in 
Hebrew — the difference of the article constituting the difference 
between the Egyptian and Hebrew readings. 

The objection)5, which your correspondent has made t6 my 
etymology of Pharaoh^ are founded on similar misconceptions. 
I think that the word Hyi roh^ was an Egyptian as well as a 
Hebrew word ; and my reasons for holding that option are 
stated in the Essay to which I referred in my notes on Genesis. 
• Of some observations of your correspondent, whiih I think 
are a little more querulous than tliey need hafe been, I shall 
excuse myself from taking notice. As, however, he has con- 
demned all my conclusions in one sweeping clause, I shall take 
theliberty of making some reply to his general assertion. <^Thosc,” 
says he, who conceive the Egyptian tongue to have any resem- 
blance to the Hebrew, are in a great error ; the lews may have 
borrowed a fe^ words from it iVhile they lived in Egypt, and a 
few liidre 'ibay hate travelled'with their colonies to Greece ; but 
it is altogether an original language, very harsh indeed, and 
abcmndifi^ wirit Combinations of consonants a^ bad as the Gothic, 
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yet as diifo^nt from that and a}i other known languages, aS 
Egypt and Lybia are unconnected with the rest of die \frorld, 

> except Jby the narrow isthmus of Suex.” 

Touf correspondent says, that the Egyptian is an original 
language, &c. He is then speaking of a language wliich he 
knows, and consequently, I conclude, he means the Coptic. 
Now, sir, I shall state, some reasons, in addition to those 
contained in my Es^say, why I believe that the ancient Egyptian 
and Hebrew resembled each other; and secotidl^y why I think 
that he, who knows the Coptic, may still be very imperfecdy 
acquainted with the ancient Egyptian. 

t * 

1. That the Chaldean, Phoenician, Hebrew, and ancient 
Arabic, were cognate dialects, will, 1 conclude, be admitted. 
Should any doubts, however, occur to my readers, they may 
consult Bochart, Swinton, Bayer, Barthelemy, Schultens, and* 
other writers, who have treated of diese things. The affinity 
of the ancient Ethiopian to the Chaldean and Arabic has been 
shown by Ludolpli and Bruce; but, perhaps, more fdlly^by 
myself ill my Essay on a Punic Inscription. Herodotus observes, 
that the Ammonian dialect partook of the Egyptian and Ethi- 
opiaq. One of die Fathers of the Church, who had, at least, 
better means of acquiring information on these subjects than 
we can have, has toM us dial the Phoenicians, who built Car- 
thage, ^hanged som things in the language of the* Africans, 
whence k may be inferred, that in the western parts of Africa 
the language already in use was not VQry' dissimilar to that* 
spoken at Tyre, If, indeed, we trust at all to the evidence of 
Moses, we must suppose that the descendants of Ham and 
Phut originally spoke the same language. Widiout insisting 
upon the accuracy of all Bochart’s etymologies, I think he 
has succeeded in proving tliat most of the African names known 
to tjie ancients were Phoenician. When, then, we find all the 
nadons to the east of Egypt as far as, die Euphrates, to the 
soudi as far as the southern lioSits of Ethiopia, 'Snd to the west 
as far^as Mount Atlas, speaking cognate dialects, it d^ems diffi- 
cult to suppose thkt die people of Egypt spoke a langiutge 
absolutely unlike to any of these dialect! . 
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The common objections to'the similarity of the Hebrew and 
the ancient Egyptian are founded on two passages in Genesis; — 
tlie first containing an account of the confusion of tongjies 
the second in^lyingi that Joseph spoke to his brethren by the 
help of an interpreter. I have shown in my Essay on a Punic 
Inscription, that both of these passages have been misunder^* 
stood; and that the translation is consequently erroneous. I 
have there proved, that in the Hebrew, at least/ there is no 
evidence vthatever of Joseph s having employed an interpreter 
to translate from the one language into the other. If, then, 
the Egyptian and Hebrew had been, not merely different dia- 
lects, but languages totally unlike to each other,' in what way 
shall we account for the apparent ease with which the Egyptians 
and Israelites conversed together ? It may be said, that Jacob 
and his sons, who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Egypt, 

* might have acquired the language. Be it so. But Abraham 
who came all the way from Ur of the Chaldees, and whose 
language was Chaldaic, seems to have had no difficult/ in mak« 
ing himself understood by the Egyptians. 

1 by no means pretend, however, that ‘the Hebrews and 
Egyptians spoke precisely the same language. I only contend 
that their dialects were cognate. I think that the roots, for the’ 
greater part, might have been the same, while the articles, 
pronouns, and die inflections in nouns and Verbs might have 
been dtflTerent. Let your correspondent reconsider jrhat he 
himself has said concerning the word EkooUf (in the Saidic 
•dialect Hoout) and compare this word with the Hebrew mTT, 
which with the jod appellative becomes mJT. i 

• 

2. I am not one of those, who with Vossius would consider 
the Coptic as a spurious jargon, begotten by provmcial Arabic 
upon barbarous Greek. We know from Plutarch (in his life of 
Antony} that the Egyptian language continued to be spokqn in 
the time of Cleopatta. It also appears from the same author, 
that before heir time the Egyptian, and not the Greek, was die 
language'^of die court. Even after d^e Christian sera, the ver- 
nacular tongue seems to have been generally spokfn in Egypt. 
X have already observe, that the Coptic version of the Bible 
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is referred by Wilkins and others to the second century *» and 
Ae testimony of several of the Fathers may be adduced to ^rove» 

, that % Egyptian continued to be the common language of the 
country. (Orig. cent. Cels. 1. vii. p. 60. Hieron. Vit. Pat., 
Hist. Ecclesiast. &c. &c.) But, perhaps, the most curious 
evidence is thus given by CapitolinUs. Gordiano sepuhum 
mililes apud Circeium castrum feceruntt in finilm Persidts^ , 
titidum hujusmodi addentes, et GrtcciSi et Latinis^ et Persicis^ 
et JudaicUy et J^gypiiacis Uteris^ ut ab on^nilm Ugeretur. 

Thus, sir, I am ready to admit that the vernacular Egyptian 
continued to be spoken in parts, at least, of Egypt, (in which 
country, however, it had divided itself inter dilFerent dialects,) 
until within the last two or three centuries. But while I make 
this admission, 1 cannot persuade myself, that even in the se- 
cond century the Egyptian, or Coptic, had not already undergone 
very essential changes. 

Whether or not the ancient language of Egypt suffered any 
alterations in consequence of the invasion of Cambyses, and of 
the conquest of the country by the Persians, I shall not 'presume 
to say ; but 1 should think it difficult to show, that it Underwent 
no changes after the Greeks had there established their empire, 
'^e^find the Coptic now contain!^ a great many words of 
Greek origin; and it seems, therefore, that we must either 
allow a very considerable inilut of Greek words into Coptic, 
or say with Kircher, that the Greek sprapg from the Coptic. 
But as tkiis last proposition is generally rejected, we must admit 
the first. 

Without insisting, however, on the numerous Greek words, 
or rather barbarous corruptions from the Greek, to be found in 
the Coptic, we may observe, that it wopld, indeed, be very 
surprising, if the Egyptians, vdio had so often changed their 
masters, continued to speak, at the beginning of the second 
century, the same language, which had been spoken by their 
ances^rs nearly 2000 years before. • 

It is impossible not tQ obser^, that if the Coptic be the same 
with the ancient Egyptian, we ought to find in it the sources,’ 
at least, of those Aames which are recorded by the Jewish, 
Greek, an/ fiatii; ^Titers* I believe, inrery person capable of 
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judging will allowj that oriental proper names are generally, if 
not always,' significant* Now ^hen we look at the learned 
labors of La Croze, arjid Jablonsky, who have endeavoured to » 
accommodate the ancient Egyptian names to th4 Coptic, we 
ihall probably see as much as erudition and ingenuity can ever 
do to reconcile them with .each other* But to me, at least, those 
learned men appear to have totally failed in their undertaking ; 
and Akerblad, who is a better judge, observes, that not a single 
cone of the etymologies which they have proposed relatively to 
the names of the Deities, of which mention is made on the 
Kosetta stone, has.bcen found to be confirmed by that monu- 
ment ‘ * 

' It was the opinion of La Croze, that the Egyptians laid aside 
the use of their epistolary characters, and adopted tliose which 
are now called Coptic, and of which much the greater number 
is really Greek, so early as in the time of Psammeticus. The 
Rosetta stone, however, proves that the epistolary characters 
‘ were still employed by tlie Egyptians under the Ptolemies ; and 
the inscription on the tomb of Gordian seems to indicate, that 
they were still in use even so late as in the third century. It 
was in the third century, according to Zoega, that the Coptic 
characters were first employed in Egypt ; but I am rather iiV 
dined to think with other authors, that these characters were 
introduced into Egypt at an earlier period, though they may not 
have entirely superseded the use of the ancient cliaractejs until 
about tliree hundred years^ after our 2 BTa. But why did the 
Egyptians adopt new characters ? I should answer, because 
the language had become so changed, that the ancient Egyptian 
characters no longer sufficed to denote the words. 

The Priests of Egypt appear to have spoken and written in a 
<Balect distinct from that which was employed by the people. 
This was called the sacred dialect, and in it the first Hermes is 
said to have written on stone columns. Manetho obtained his 
information, ex tcSv ev yg xEi/xemv te§£ tiai\exT», 

, xol wtl Seu$y vou wQmrou 

‘EgfMv* learn from the same Mapetho, that the Royal 
S&pherds were called from two wor^s, oiy^'of which 

^nified in the sacred dialect, and the other shepherds in 
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the common dialect, ro ydp ux %egdv y\ucr(ruvf fiaoiXsA 
ori[ji.eilvst,Th Se <rco$ voijxijV lori Xfld'xoi/tevi}^, xara rrjv xeivijv 
,xa} ovrfio cumtifievov yivsrou vxfos^ x. r. A. Now I suppose^ that 
if the CQptib preserve any similitude to the ancient Egyptian^ it 
must be rather to the^ vulgar than to the sacred dialect. 

I do not recollect^ that the commentators upon Homer have 
remarkedi that he makes an allusion to the distinction between 
a sacred and a vulgar dialect; and yet this allusion is very 
clearly conveyed in the well known verse — 

^Ov SavSoy xaXiova-i &eots dvdgsf Ss XKstfMtv^QOit. 

Your corr£;$pondent 4 sir^ asserts^ that the Egyptian, (i.e.the 
Coptic) is an original languagCi See. But I feel myself much 
embarrassed how to admit this. The titles of some Coptic 

books are IW before me. nYUIUIUe HHeVHlHCIC 

tfna\8,opa\TOH-i. e. — the tame^ or book^ of invisible * 
science. nYiumue 'unHOff H^s.ovoc iiax- 
T3X UYCTHPIOH — \.e.~the Ume, or book of fhe in- 
telligent or spiritual isord according to mpsterp. II Y lU Ul U 0 
HIlUU H'AIKUXIOC. — i. e. — the tome, or hook of the 

juftjob. TenicTOAH niePHUiaxc. eTKe 
HeiAlUAOH axCYUIR GHOXA aOxUHH— 

HYiuuiue HHGigeYi HiePHUioxc ne- 

nPO<l>HTHC.-i.c. -•ike epistle of Jeremiah concerning 
idols is completed-— amcn-^tke tomcj or hook ' of the vmds of 
JeTimiah the prophet. If my readers will observe, that thtf 
letters Jl, T*,*U, H, prefixed to some of tliese words, are 
only articFes and signs of cases, and that, according to Jablon- 
sky, the letter Y sounds like the English ///, they will have no 
great difficulty In tracing the majority of these words to the 
Greek, in which language the titles of the books might have run 
as follows. II Topyi Ti/is yyca(reto$ uogeiTov. — 11 TOjxij tow ewoti Aoyou 
xara pvarviftov. — J/rojaij 7«|3 you $ixaiou« — II etjittoAij *l6pe/4iou 
fwi Tcov eiStoAeov 9rAi}yourar — Topwj tcov nrecov legepm Tou 9r^^rou» 


* I have noOa Coptic lexiooii at hand, and anxnot certain of the meaniiig 
of Uiis word. • 
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Now the resemblance of some of these Greek words to s(mi^ 
of those quoted from the Coptic is sufficiently evident ; and it 
is, therefore, rather puzzling to be told that the ]Cgyptiar., 
(that is, the Coptic) is an original language different fpom every 
other. 

I'am, Sir, your humble servant. 


My 22 nd. 1811 . 


W. DRUMMOND. 


t I 

WHAT WERE THE CHERUBIM? 

Almost endless have been the conjectures on ^is subject, 

^ and the hypotheses, which have been started, and the opinions, 
which have been combated. And perhaps, notwithstanding 
the multitude, nay almost infinity, of these conjectures, and 
controverted opinions, on no subject has so little befen ascer- 
tained and considered as certain. Some indulge the luxuriance 
of their fancy in strained derivations of the word, and emble- 
matical suppositions: some Hutchinsonians clearly see in them, 
the three persons of the Trinity and the human nature of Christ : 
others make them to correspond with the four beasts mentioned 
by St. John. But whatever they were, it is on all hands agreed, 
that they were allegorical representations of something; and 
what that something was, it remains to consider. 

As to the origin of the word, some derive it from ^133 as, and 

• : 

^ assign as the reason, that diey resembled winged 

youths $ but tliis deduction cannot but appear strained and of no 
import : others suppose it to be a compound of 3 as, and 013*) the 
mighty ones, or 3 like, and 3!|-) majesty : whilst the Talmudists 

say that 3^3 is a metathesis for 33^: and the vision contained 
in Ezechiel, the Hebrews call ib*)D chariot, which name 

“t j V 

they give to the abstruse theology of God apd his angels, but 
|o jhe physical, they give that of : apd thojTalmudists 

support the idea by stating that in the Syriac, as well as^ 
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in the Chaldee, signifies to plough : which bears affinity to 
the head of the ox. But of all these various derivations, which 
have been given, the only which appear to be true are 3 IlkCf 
and yi •powerful, or 3 like, and majesty ; and that *these 
are the true, reasons will afterwards assigned. Although 
in the Hebrew Bible yi l>nt seldom used as a name of die 

T 

Most High; yet if it ‘be but once found as such, it will afford 
sufficient authority : and Frov. 26. 10. we find it thus used; 

nsfen Va-^?'7inD n 

.... - 

but in the Afabic version of the Old Testament we continue 
ally find ^ used to express niiT ^md especially in the 

Psalms, pages 109 — 1. 

t • 

O 'CPCUfuiuuu;^ 

' 

w 

The Samaritan is the same as the Hebrew as is 

» : 

the .ffithiopic ri.4(lA : 

first account, which we have of the Cherubim, is at the 
expulsion of man from the garden of £den, where we find them 
armed with a flaming sword to guard the way to the garden : 
and in the Targum of Onkelos they are called 
Exodus, 25. 18. we have a description given of them, that they 
are figures of winged creatures, two in number, made of gold, 
and of the same mass with the mercy seat, at both ends of 
which, they stand overshadowing it with their wings, and look- ' 
ing at each other ; and such was their position, that they formed 
a scat for the divine Majesty. Mr. Scott in his annotations on 
this passage says, that the two Cherubim were emblematical 
representations of the angels desiring to look into the mysteries 
of redeeming love, and that therefore they are formed with 
their facea^towards the mercy leat, as contemplating it, and the 
ihysteries, which it contained. • 

When Splomon’s temple was built, the same figures were set 
in the holy place, where were two others of larges size: but 
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these others were not like die former made of gold> but of olive 
woodj which was gilded, whose wings extended, and touching 
each other reached from one side of the holy of holies to the^ 
other. ^ 

In the 1st. 4. Ezech. a more ample description of the Cheru- 
bim is given, on which Hieronymus says « that the synagogues 
explain nothing on this passage ” Almost infinite are the com- 
ments which have been made on these 5 amongst the rest may 
enumerated Moses Maimonides, who in his Dux Dubitan^ 
Hum partly refers the description, which Ezechiel has in this 
place given, to the angels, who set the spheres in motion, partly 
to those very spheres and explains himself by laying, « i. e. 
« primum mobile, planetarum quinque, Solis ac Lunae, deinde 
sublunarium. At si quis diligenter has contulerit cum iis quse 
«habelnus £xod. 25. 18. ct Esc. 6. videbit agi de Pei propri- 
, « etatibus, et actionibus circa populum suum ” 

But Apollinaris and Polychroniiis enter into a long disserta- 
tion on this subject, and imagine that the whole is figurative of 
the universal providence of God, by which he not only governs 
the Jews, but all the nations, ^whom he has created. By the 
Cloud, they understand a figure of divine nature, or that is a 
vehicle of the Almighty : the Spirit or the Wind, they ma^e to « 
re|»Te&ent the office of sentries or guards : the brightness, the 
glorious habitation of God ; and the fire is added to terrify sin- 
ners. By the four animals, they point out the invisible armies, 
as principalities, powers, &c, by their four forms they designate 
the whole of nature over which God presides, and things both 
visible and invisible. But here it may be proper to remjfrk, 
that many, who read this passage, excite a controversy concern- 
ing the river Chebar, where Ezechiel saw the vision: and 
suppose it to be necessary to determine the situation of the river, 
near which the vision happeneil, to ascertain to what that 
vision- alluded. Poole, in his Synopsis Criticorum, |hu6 dis- 
cusses the point ; « -^^dicitur vel ab aquarum copia ac vehe- 
mentil, vePab hcrbtdis ripis, ut Ammianus loquitur vel \ prx** 
fecto Chobare, qui teste Flinio, 6. 26. Euphratem fidit, deducto 
cx CO rivp Chobar, ne prsecipiti cursu Babylonexxv infestarct. 
Sed quisnam hie fiuviusV £st Euphrates (hie enim alluit Baby- , 
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. lonem in qu& Ezechiel erat) vel illius rivus sive ramentum. Est 
regium llumen, sive Nahak-Malca. Non placet. Cur huic 
aWeo^qui nomen suum in Scripturis habet, Gen 2 14. alterum 
homen ebscurius tribuitur ? Num credibile est Judaeos in ipso 
Babylon^ umbllico, 4lebque in regia ferme ipsa habitasse ? 
Resp. 2 . Fluvius hie est Mesopotamiae dictus Straboni et 
Ptolemseo Chaboras ct Amm. Marcell. Aborras-Arabi Geo-* 
grapho Chabor, qui ex Masio monte in Euphratem infiuit 
ad oppidum ejusdem nominis Chabora, quod in confluenti hujus 
fluvii et Euphratis situm est. Hlc domicHium Judxis est 
assignatu n, vel ne immiscerentur indigenis, vel ut regioa 
hortos, ad flirminis ripas consitoS) excolercnt, vel ut munitiones 
extruerent, vel quia gens ha:c odiosa il!is*erat, et gravlter 
olens.” 

Poole contains an ingenious idea concerning the signification 
of the form? of the Cherubim, rendering it conformable to the 
hieroglyphic manner of the JEgyptians^ and refers the whole • 
visior. of Ezechiel to God the Saviour of Israel \ bears before 
him the insignia of victory, triumphant over the ^Egyptians, &c 
and adds, If any ingenious .Egyptian would describe that 
history by hieroglyphics, what images better suited to his pur- 
pose could he choose than God seated on his throne ? Next; in 
tlA* pKice of the angel (who smote them) he would draw an eagle 
as the best symbol of the angelic nature, on account of its velo- 
city and lofty flight : for die furious and bitter king (of the 
Egyptians) he would place a lion, (to which animal both leaders 
and kings arefrequently compared, Gen. 49. 9. Num. 24.9. 2 nd 
Sam. 1 . 23 ) for himself, a man, (for a man can only be pro-» 
perly represented by his own figure) : for the sacrifice, he would 
draw a heifer, of all sacrifices the most excellent. But how 
Would the ingenious ^Egyptian comprehend the four images in 
our figure ? Beyond a doubt he would make the image of a 
man, and take the most conspicuous parts of the rest 5 — ^from 
the*eag 1 e he would take the wdngs, from the lion the breast 
and shaggy shoulder, from the ^heifer the cloven hoofs. Hence 
would he ^represent a winged man, clothed wth lion’s skin^ 
$hodden with heifer’s hoofs.” * 

If any petson sliould conceive this to Jbe the real solution and 
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intention of the. figurcsj it will surely correspond with the 
derivation ^Iven of the word : for the Cherubini are rendered 
expressive of the power and majesty of God— of the mighty 
arm with which he delivered his people Israel from Egyptian 
bondage. Poole also by the car represents the Babylonish 
army^ and maintains the hypothesis by the fire borne in the car, 
as it was the custom that fire should precede the Chaldee 
forces, and argue that Nabuchodonosor^s manners arc in a won- 
derful manner expressed by the four animals iirjer. 48. 40. — 
£z. 17. 3. he is called an eagle ; and Jer. .5. 6. he is calleda lion. 
Also in Jer. 2S. 19. the Chaldee army is compared to a whirl- 
wind: a- d in Job 38. 1. the judgments of God are described* by 
a whirlwind. But ft was the south wind, and Babylon lies to the 
south of Judsca. The dark and thickening cloud is an apt image 
for the vehicle of an angry God, and the fire expresses his thunder- 
bolts. ** Then the four animals either were the leafders of the 
* camp o£ Israel, the four evangelists, or the gospels, or angels, &c. 

But it remains to state the Hutchinsonian opinion of these 
Cherubim. The Hutchinsonians say, that those in the Holy 
of Hofies were mble?natical of the ever-blessed Trinity in cove- 
nant to redeem man, by uniting the human nature to the 
second person, which union was signified by the union of the 
face of the lion, and of the man in the Cherubic exhibition ” 
The reason which is assigned that they represent the Trinity, 
is because the Cherubim “ in Holy of Holies of the Tabernacle, 
were by Jehovah’s order made out of ’ the matter of tlje mercy 
seat, or beaten out*of the same piece of gold as that was and 
jas the mercy seat was an emblem of the Divinity of Christ, so 
they represented not the angelic, but the divine nature ; and 
** because the typical blood of Christ was sprinkled before them 
on the great day of atonement.” 

That the derivation given of this word is the true, we have 
as authority that in the Syriac language, signifies power- 

ful, -^reat, strong: and by the flaming sword, with which, we 
find these' Cherubim^ armed at the expulsion of man from the 
g^en of^deil,- a strong indication is given of their terriblencss 
and their executive' powers. 

Now if the Hutchiiisonian system be correct as to,their intent- 
ion, how could God be %aid to have placed the Cherubim before , 
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Paradise ? or in other words, if God bad placed himself, that 
is, if Moses had thus understood it, would he have written in 
so^ ambiguous a style ? And if these were expressive of the 
yrinity, how is it that they are only two ? and would there 
not be *a quatemity of persons ? But even on another 
ground, as we believe in the Trinity, and as no fourth person 
is rendered a symbol to us of that Trinity, how can we suppose 
that in their emblem these should be one ? which is the case 
in the four faces of the Cherubim. But if it be to represent the 
human nature of Christ, how can we reconcile to ourselves, 
that in Christ the human nature should be the inferior, but in 
the, symbols the superior ? for as the others are irrational, the 
rational head must be superior. But if the Cherubim were 
expressive of the sacred 'Frinity, would the name of God be 
given to man ? how then can we undersfand Ezech. 28. 14. 
when the ^ing of Tyre is called the anointed Chemh that 
covereth. Nor can all the various heathen imitations prove , 
any thing with respect to the intention of the Jewish originals. 
And as it is allowed that the Seraphim and the Cherubim are 
the same, how can they continually cry (Isa. 6. 3.) holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God of hosts : the whole earth is full of his 
glory. But lastly, how can we understand Acts 17. 29? Fivo; 

. OUV toO Bsou^ouk o^^iMfirEV yofilliety, rj dpyvpw ij 

dySputfron, to Ssiov sTvai caoiov : 
for although it was not hSufjer^trsisLi MpimVf but by the command 
of God, yet it cannot be supposed, that what man could carve, 
coirid represent the Deity. Nor can these Cherubim correspond 
with St. John’s four living creatures : for to each cherub be- 
longed four faces, whereas the whole of those belonging to the * 
others was only Vour. And whether we consider them as angels, 
or emblems of the Trinity and the human nature of Christ, it 
will be impossible to reconcile to ourselves any reason why 
ayysKog and t^wov should be so particularly mentioned in Rev. 
7. IL and why in the 12th verse they should make such an 
explanation. And in the like manner, the .wheels in Bzech. by 
no means correspond with the &>ur and twenty elders. 

Of what, then, were these Cherubim emblematical ? Not of 
the Trinity, for Ezra 2. 59. Neh. 7. 61. we find Cherub the 
name ofa xitan: of what, then, but the^ngels, who act in the 
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service of God^ and whilst they perform his will make known 
his power ? and in this sense, there is a strong analogy between 
the signification of the words We may then 

suppose according to the figurative style, that the eagle face is 
expressive of their speed : the lion’s of their powerful nnd vin- 
dictive office ; the ox’s on account of his horns, is a fit emblem 
of God’s fearful wrath, as the man’s is of his goodness and 
clemency. The straight feet also designate firmness, and the 
heifer’s hoofs the slowness of the execution oT that wrath, 
which the head describes. The wheels, then, are the vehicles 
as Virg. -/En. 12. 

Turbid us eque rotis magnam respexit ad urbem : 
and the wheels within wheels fitly sliow their velocity and 
speed. 

Oj:/ord. ^ 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Anticritical RmarJes on the Ut and 2nd Chapters the • 
Prophet Isaiah. 

Chap, i.— vcr. 4f, [Classico Mosaic translation] «Ah! na- 
tion deviating \ a people laden witli idolatry ! a race of disad- 
vantageous doers ! children degenerate 1’ 

• J. J. the author of the critical remarks, and of some elegantly 
classical ingenuity [No. V, pp. 235 — 239.]* is respectfully 
requested to excuse the anticriticism of an author, who has 
conceived that Isaiah wrote with Moses for his model in the 
meaning of words ; so that if the import of the original terms 
in the law-giver ^an be settled, upon that authority the language 
of the ptophet may be better understood. Tlie Classic Moses, 
preparing ' for ^the Classical Jopmal, will, if admitted, show 
from diat earliest authority, that the original term,* commonly 
translated^* sm’ and * sinful^ denoted deviation : and tliat gene- 
vally in one or other of^two different metaphorical senses. The 
former of these senses, when it respects God, is the deviation • 
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firom hit worship into idolatry ; when it respects man, it^s the 
deviation from innocent to injurious conduct. Thp latter sense 
,is the deviation from happiness into calamity* Thus much 
with reject to this one word only, the Classic Moses is de- 
signed to show, with authorides for the different use ^f it by 
the law-giver first, and by succe^ing writers his imitators. 

In this view of the onginal word, the prophet does not so 
much appear to animadvert i^on his 9 ountrymen in ‘ coarse 
and vulgar abuse/ as to speak plain matter of fact, and to warn 
them of the consequent invasion and captivity. In the part of 
the verse which he has quoted, J. J. may discern, if he despises 
not, the pamllels noted by Azanias and Bishop Lowth : in 
which, to the term expressing deviation, in the foimer of the 
first pair, the term for idolatry synonymously corresponds in 
the latter } jind to the expression of disadvantage in the former 
of the second pair, similarly in the latter corresponds also that ^ 
of degerieracy. The remainder of the verse still more expressly 
marks the notorious idolatry ; the disadvantage of which would 
soon be, that the people of Judah and Jerusalem would become 
degenerate subjects of Babylonian idolaters. In the same man- 
ner as the sense of deviation or idolatry, that of disadvantage 
, physical, [instead of moral] it is proposed to substantiate by 
authorities in the Classic Moses. 

V. 21. [Same transl.] ^How hath become an hostess a 
place of concourse settled !’ The contradistinction is not, as 
J. J. appears to presume, between city and brodiel ; but, 
between the settled state of a city addicted to the worship of the 
one Jehovah, and the unsettled state of an hostess, who was ' 
the welcomer olF all idols. Mosaic authorities will be given for 
the new translation of all such words as the prophet uses aftei; 
tihe law-giver } as settled^ and the following. < She was full of 
written law: acquittal inhabited her: but now murderers 
[invaded her.]* In opposition to the formerly general obser* 
vanfce of the one written law of Jehovah^delivered by Moses, 
and the consequent acquittal frpm the guilt and jpunishment of 
idplatry ; ^ idolatrous reign of Ahaz had occasioned an m^c*- 
tion by the hands of the murderers, Retsin and Rekah, chap* 
vii. As < sib hostess* metaphorically denoted die th^ idola^ 

• Vot. IV. No. VIII. * b . 
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trous Jerusalem, the former purity of her religion was risubrly 
represented by silver and strong wine, 22 . 

Chap, ii.— Y. 2 . <£ven shs^ be, in an after-course^ of the 
days, established the mountain of the temple of Jeho^ upon 
the top of the mountains : even it shall be exalted above hills : 
even, as a river, shall how unto it all the nations.* The site 
of tlie temple at Jerusalem was elevated, and called a mountain. 
Of chap, it— V. 24 — 25. denounce captivity 5 26 -*-27. promise 
restoration : 21—30. describe Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion ; and 
31. represents the destruction of Babylon. Wliat, therefore, 
should probably be foretold in the commencemept of chapw ii. 
competent reader^ may discover. ' 

V. 3 . * Surely from Sion shall go forth instruction; even a 
word of Jehovah from Jerusalem/ The competent reader of 
the original may not wish to contradict J. J. in ihe meaning 
f here and in other pbces given by him, and long before by 
many others. 

V.12— 19. < Surely a day from Jehovah shall be against 
every bne that is arrogant, that he may he silenced : even 
against every one that is haughty, that he may be • humbled : 
even against all the cedars of Lebanon: even against all the oaks 
of Bashan: even against all the mountains, the high^ones:* 
even against all the hills, the exalted ones ; even against 
every tower, highly raised: even against every moundj 
strongly fortified: even against all ships of Tarshish: even 
against every lovely work of design : that may bow clown the 
^ loftiness of men : even may be humbled the height of mortals : 
but may be exalted Jehovah alone in that day. , Then the idbls 
shall totally disappear.* 

The day from Jehovah was the invasion by Nebuchadnezzar. 
V. IS — 16. contain a plain allegory denoting exalted persons. 
The prophet referred to the idolatry of his countrymen : but 
J. J. and many others may see the downfal of universal idolatry 
predicted. 

V. 22 .i « Cease ye among yourselves from man, whose 
bmth is^n his nostrils. Surely in what is he to be regarded ?’ 
n^y denote, eidier the great of Jerusalem, the examples of 
idolatry ; cnr die hiceness of man, the idols of .silv» and goU ; 
both* ’ , . 
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Prepaiatory to this exhortation, and as a reason why it should 
be regarded, is the account of the fate of Jewish idols and 
idolaters in the day of, for, or J&om Jehovah, the invasion by 
Nebucligidnezzar. V. 20. <In that day shall a man cast away 
his idols of silver ; even his idols of gold, which every one hath 
made for his private use : that he may bow himself down to 
moles, even to bats, [21*3 after having entered into caves of 
the rocks,’ &c. 

* A day of Jehovah,* or an extraordinary, or very great day, 
in the superlative degree, is, chap. xiii. v. 6. also denounced 
agunst Babylpn : but in the same words the < day of Jehovah,* 
or the invasion of ♦Nebuchadnezzaf, occurs in Joel i. v. 15. 
The same event is also termed < a day of Jehovah,’ Joel ii. 1. 
2.— iii. 14. and by other prophets, as Ezekiel xiii. 5. Zepha- 
niah i. 7. A like event is < a day of Jehovah,’ Obadiah 15. 
Malachi iv. 5. The prophet Isaiah, or any other, is not to be * 
interpreted only from himself, and much less from the common 
translations of him. The prophets so constantly refer to Moses,' 
and copy his expressions, that, while the import of the original 
terms in the law-giver is conceived only from the common trans- 
lations, criticism upon the prophets is beginnmg at the wrong 
•nd. 

G.S. C. 

WaUham, Chelmfwd, June 21, 1811. 


Critical and Explanatory Notes on the PROMETHEUS 
^DESMOTES ofjESCHYLUS, with Strictures on the NOTES 
and the GLOSSARY to MR. BLOMFIELDU Edition. 


NO. m. 


V. 4. ■■■■■ nir^ait 

* idepirriVivf hrfiuif h intfUf. 

The curioni reader will find, in^the British Critk^Jbr August, 


> If tbe wsnt of^ Classic Moses is doubted, let any one say, urhy in Nam* 
beisia. lO. the werd pytyviS. which the LXX translate as usual; is en- 
tUbly. omitted hi the English translation? Ibe KifOiwill qppcar^ivheB 
Moses’S nse of the wo^ is explained in its place. 
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tome remarks which prove the great antiquity of the puni^ment 
of crucifixion ; but the author might have expatiated more largely 
in the subject: I will venture to supply his omii^ions. Tavernier , 
says, in the Collection of Dr. Harris, vol. 1. p. 820. **^mong 
the Tunquinese, it is a great dishonor to have the head bare, for 
they shave all criminals, and if any person be found without hair, 
they apprehend him, and carry him to the governor, who causes 
him to be naiied to a cross immediately. Ogilby, in his Japan^ p. 
226, when he is speaking of the Roman method of crucifixion, says 
that sometimes << the long pole had two sticks nailed across, one 
above and the other below, on the uppermost of which they made 
fast their arms, and on the undermost the feet : this last was in Use 
among the Japanners, but, instead of nailhig, tliey tied them, 
sometimes laying the cross down on the ground, and there raising 
that and the crucified up together : at other times, they first made 
the cross fast in the ground, setting three ladders against it, on the 
. middlemost of which the suiFerei' ascended, being pulled up on both 
sides by ropes made fast to his hands : sometimes they tie the con- 
demned to a cross-pole by his hands, and then by two ropes with 
a pulley hoist him up to the top: moreover, others strip them 
stark-naked as they were bom; but the Japanners tie tliem on two 
cross-pieces of timber with their clothes on : this custom was also 
used by the Romans, though but seldom.’' Ogilby says, in the 
same place, << llie Japaimers also torture their crucified afier pnol 
ther manner than the Romans, Greeks, Syrians, Persians, Africans, 
and other people: the Romans and Greeks caused them to^be 
whipped with scourges full of sharp rowels, either tied to a pillar in 
the court house, or else all the vray till they came to the* cross : die 
^ like relates Philo, that the Roman General Flaccus caused a great 
many Jews in Alexandria to be nailed to the cross, which had 
before, in the open court, been miserably whipped.” The curious 
reader will find more on the Japannese method of crucifixion, in 
die Travels of John Albert de Mandelsoe, and of William Adams, 
in the Collection of Dr. Harris, Vol, 1. p. 791, and p. 863. : he may 
consult also Ogilby^s Japan, p. 70. 168. 200. 

This last quotation reminds me of an important passage in the 
12th c. of Tacitus's Germany, which requires some elucidation : 
DMnetio pknarum ex delicto^: proditores eetransfitgas arboirilnu 
; euspendunt ; ignavoSf et wAeUeSf et corpore infames, ceeno aepaludef 
injeetd insuper crate, mergunt : diversitas euppUcH Uhc respkitfian- 
yuam, scelera ostendt oparteat% dum pmiuwtuTt fiagitia absconds. 
Dr. KUy in hiSfWork on Latin Symp^/mes^ says under Fachdff 
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and Tla^dium : «« The opposition between mluB znAJk^ 
Hum is here very strongly marked : crimes of a slighter, though 
not of a venial nature, were punished openly by the Germans, in 
order to deter tho^e, who witnessed the punishment, from commit- 
ting th^ crimes which led to it : those, again, which they held 
to be pf a deeper dye, they treated in a manner that would have 
done credit to proficients in the theory of penal law : supposing 
diat even die knowledge of gross crimes might corrupt the mind 
that was a stranger to them, they punished them in secret, and by 
diat means prevented impure conceptions from becoming familiar 
to those, in the rigor of whose virtue the- state was concerned.*' 
But it was not the intention of Tacitus to say that the Germans 
punished fagitious crimes in secret : there was no more secrecy in 
die mode of punislimg by immersing the culprit in a pond under a 
hurdle, than there was in the mode of punishing by suspending 
the offender upon a tree : both were done openly, and in public ; 
but there ws this difference between the two punishmems, that 
the offender, who was suspended upon the tree, as we hang crimi- 
nals upon a gibbet, remained there to warn the passenger against 
committing the same offence, whereas the criminal, who was 
punished by the crates, was punished as rapidly as posable, and 
his carcase was not exposed, because they wished to bury the 
whole affair in oblivion, lest the youthful mind should become 
familiarised to the crime. How remarkably the ideas of the Romans 
upoti the subject of crimes and punishments corresponded to the 
ideas of the Germans, as they are here explained by Tacitus, will 
appear by the following quotations. — 1. Suetonius, in his Life of 
Caligulji, Book iv. c. 16. says, “ Spinfrias monstruosarum lihidu 
num cegre, ne profunda mrrgeret, exoratus, urbe svbmmit what 
Suetonius means by ne prqfundo mergerentp will be very obvious, 
if these words are compart with a passage in Livy, when he 
speaking of the punishihent of Tumus ; Novo genere leti d^ecius, 
ad caput aqua Ferentina, crate supem^ injeetdf saxisque congestis^ 
mergerentur. (Book 1. c. 51.)— 2. The manner, in which the 
Romans punished joamcide, afibrds a second proof of this similar- 
ity : the person, who was convicted of this crime, was severely 
flagellated, as we are informed in Dr. Adam's JfZoman AntiqustieSf 
p. fl74. was oblig^ to put wooden sandals upon his feet, sooe 


* These arc the readings of the FarioHiw Edition, but for HKfgsnt read 
aadforeevrofiifiea • 
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hotde^ as we are told by Cicero in his Trati on Invention^ Book 
2. c. 50. wis sevoed alive in a sack^ with a dog, a cock,' and a mon- 
key,^ and vms thrown in that state into the sea^ or the next lake, 
river, or pond, Tacitus has unfoldid'the principle of the Roman, 
law in this passage ; and 1 must confess that 1 prefer the, sensible 
and profound observation of Tacitus to the rhetorical expls^tion 
of Cicero in his Speech for Sextim Roscius Amerinus, c. 26.’ We 
shall see this similarity between the principle of the Roman and 
the Gothic law in a clearer point of view, if we recollect that in 
,the punishment of parricide, the original law, as it \^s established 
• by the Twelve Tablets, was this, that the culprit should he served 
alive in a sack, and thrown in that state into the sea, or the nearest 
lake, river, or pond: tliat neither the monkey, nor the viper, nor 
the dog, nor the codk, were put into the sack in the age of Cicero, 
may be concluded by his silence upon the subject in the passage 
which has been quoted in the Note from his Oration for Sextus 
Roscius Amerinus ; and this idea is confirmed by another passage 
in the Tract on Invention, yrhere the whole process of punishment 
is accurately described :* the animals were, as Ruperti shrewdly 


> Sentrcft Excerpt, Contror, V. 4., as Gibbon observes in his 44tli c. on 
Jlotnan Jurisprudence, (and the historian i^glit have added Juvenal Sat, 
viii. v. 214.) also mentions serpents : Modestiuus says a riper, 

* Juvenal Sat, 13. v. 156. as Gibbon sa 3 's, pities the monkey : it is a sin- 
gular fact that Italy produces no monkies, but, continues Gibbon , tile 
want could never be felt till the middle of the sixth century revealed the guilt 
of a parricide : L. Ostiiis, after the second Piinic war, was tlic first parricide, 
and P. Malleolps was tlie first matricide during the Ciiiibric War : see Plu- 
tarch's Life of liomulus, and Livy Epit, L. 68.** 

3 Nonne videntiir hunc hominem ex renun natnrii subtulisic et eripuisse, 
eni repente ccehun, solem, aquam, tcrramque ademerint; ut, qui cum nec5s- 
set, unde ipse natus esset, carerct iis rebus omHibus, ex ^uibus omnia nata 
esse diciintor? Nolueniut feris corpus objiccre, nc bestiis quoque, qu‘<e tan- 
^tiim BceluB attigissent, iminaniorlbiis uteremur; non sic nudos in fluiiien deji- 

cere, ne, ciim delati essent in mare, ipsuni polinerent, quo cetera, quae vio- 
lata sunt, rxpiari putantur. Dcuique nihil tarn vile, neque tam vulgaro est, 
enjus pgrtcni iiUain reliqiierint. Etcnim qoid tam est commntic, qnam spiritus 
vivis, terra mortuis, mare fluctnantibus, litus ejectis ? Ita vivunt, dum pos- 
sunt, ut ducereiauimam de cffilo non queant; ita moriimtur, nteonim ossa 
tern non tangat; ihijactantiirfluctibii8,utnaDquam abluantnr; ftapostremd 
qliciuntur, iiC nead saxaquidein mortal conqiiiescant. 

4 Quidam judicatus est parentem occidisse: ei statim, qudd effiigiendi 
liotestas noq fbit, lignese soi» in pedes inductee sunt j os autem obvohitiim 
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conjectures m his N[ote on Juvenal Sai. viii, v. 214. probably 
added under the Emperors, when the crime was more common^ 
to aggravate the punishment. The laws of the Twelve Tablets 
confined this punishment to parricide : that it was used under the 
Kings IS evident from Valerius Mazimus» Book 1. c. 1. p. 13.^ — 
3. We have a third proof in the manner in which the Romans 
punished Vestal Virgins for fornication : whoever violated her vow 
of chastity was 6uried alive, with funereal solemnities, in a place 
called the Camjnis Sceleraius, while her paramour uoas scourged to 
death in the Forum, as we are told in Df. Adam’s Itmnan Aniiqui^ 
ties, p. 317. ^e reason of this distinction is obvious, and affords a 
fine illustration of this passage of Tacitus : the punishment of thq 
man was public, because it was designed to operate as a public 
example, whhe the punishment of the virgin was conducted with 
as much rapidity as possible, lest even the knowledge of so gross 
a crime should debauch and corrupt the youthful mind. It is 
upon this principle that, as St. Paul has told us, there are •certain 
crimes, which even should not be so much as named among men : 
it was upon this principle that Solo enacted no law against parricide,* 
or sacrilege, lest his countrymen should commit the crime, if they 
thought it possible for such a crime to be committed among them : 
it was upon the same principle riiat Romulus appointed no punish- 
ment for parricide ; Plutarch tells us in his Life, that ** Romulus 
called all murder parricide, and considered murder as abominable, 
apd parricide as impossible but, perhaps, it was not so much from 
an idea that parricide was impossible, as from a conviction that the 
depraved mind would be more prepared for the commission of so 
enormous a crime, if any law was enacted against it. The laws 
of the Twelve Tablets first enacted a punishment against parri- 
cide, and we know from the record of history, that no instance of 
parricide occurred in tlie long space of time between Romulus and 
the Decemvirs, 'who were first established at the commencement of 
the fourth century from the foundation of the city. Seneca has 
made some important reflections upon this subject, which merit an 

eat folliculo et prsrligatum deindc eat in careerem dcdiictna, nt ibi esset 
tantisper, dum culeus, in qocm conjectus in profluentem defeiretur, compa* 
rare^ur. 

■ Tarqniiiius Rex M. Tullium Dunnivimm, qudd libranr aecreta civilium 
sacrorum continentem, enstodiae sne commiaanm, corruptna Petronio 
Sabino describendum dediaaet, cuieo insntum in mare abjici Jlissit ; idqnc 
aupplicii geniu multd pdat parricidio lege irrogatnm est, jnstusimd qnideni, 
quia pari vindicti parentum ac Deorom violatio fkpianda eat. 
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inserdon in this place : Videhis ea sape committi, qwe steps eindu 
cantur : Claudius plures inira quinquenmum culeo insuit [Sec Sueto- 
nius, Book V. c. 34.] quam omnibus secuUs inputos accrpimus: mtdti 
minus audehani Ixheri nefas ultimum admitierct quamdiu sine lege 
crimen Jvit ; summ'd enim prudentia altissimi vtVi, et rerum^naturee 
peritissimi malucruiit, velut incredihile scefus^ et xdtra audacum posU 
IttfK, praterire^ quanta duM lindicantf ostendcre posse fieri : itaque 
parridtUa cum lege cceperuni^ et Uiis Jacinns pee na monstravit ; pes- 
simo loco pietas JuiU postqubm stepsus culeos vidimus^ quam 
CTUces, 

But, to return from this long digression into which I have been the 
more readily betrayed, from the great importance of the subject 
which I have been attempting to discuss, it should .•»ecm tliat the 
American Indians have a mode of punishing by the means of a 
cross; and this is one among many other facts, which may lead us 
to determine that Asia, where this punishment has immemorially 
prevailed, is the parent country of tlie American Indians: Mr. 
Adair (quoted in the Notes to Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming) 
says that a Katahban Indian was punished by the Senekah Indians; 
who took him prisoner, by having * his arms and legs extended in 
a pair pf^ rough stocks.' If, then, the use of this species of punish- 
ment is so general as I have represent^, we see the error those 
scholars, who have considered it as confined to the Romans, and 
it now becomes an interesting inquiry to ascertain whether it was 
used by the Jews in ancient times. Wagenselius says, in his -Sbfo, 
p. 124. Turn ex hoc loco, turn ex Targum Ruth, c. 1. v. 17. 
Sanhedrim, c. 7. Jelammedenu, Fol. 10. Col. 4. et innumeris 
Rabbinorum testimoniis aliis probari potest, a Judaeonim moribus 
ac institutis Crucis supplicium fiiisse alienissimum, contra quam 
Pardinali Paronio et doctissimo Lipsio visum erat, quos solidc con- 
fiitateximiusCasaubonus Fxerc. 7. adAnnal. Eccles. Bar. N. 77." 
Again, inp. 457. he thus describes Suspension, from a Hebrew 
writer: ^ Sic vero peragitur suspensio: postquam (homo blas- 
phemus aut idololatra) lapidatione enectus cst, defigitur trabs in 
tenam, e cujus latere lignum quoddam prodit, ex eo per manus 
inter sese junctas prope occasum soils suspenditur cadaver, et mox 
itenun toUitur, id enim nisi fiat, violaretur interdictum (Deut. « xi. 
23.) Ne pemoctato cadauer ejus i non facienda suspensio inarboxe, 
quff in solo i^dicau est ; sed cantum in pridem evulsa,''qe xesectio 
vitium pariat, arbor enim, in qua pependit cadaver, cum eodem illo 
^sepdienda est, ne rei malb ominatc eztet memoria, dicantque 
pnetereuntes, * hsec est Mia arbor« in qua N. fuit suspensuS atque 
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sic lapis, quo lapidatio, et gladius, quo capitis prxcisio, et sudaria, 
quibus strangulatio, peractse sunt, sepeliuntur, baud procul a* 
cadavere (et in quatuor ulnarum ejus circuitu) ipsi tanien sepulcro, 
in quo cadaver conditum est, hicc non inferuntur;” he proceeds to 
tell us tjiat the punislimcnt of suspension was confined to the male 
specie^, and adds, “ Hactenus dicta liquido ostendunt quantus 
magnorum virorum error sit, qui antiquitatis Judaicas ignari, sus- 
pcnsionem in crucifixionem commutanint, omnino persuasi cnicis 
supplicium apud earn gentem morihus instinitisque majonim fuisse 
recel]ptuni ; advcrsus quos £xcrc. IG. in AnnaL Bar. Num. 77. dis- 
putanti Casaubonn, h.vc nostra fcrcnt siippetias, si evocentur.” 

The arguments of Casaubon, to which this learned divine appeals 
in' the support of his hypothesis, are far from producing, in my 
mind, that conviction which they seem to have produced in die 
mind of Wagenselius. I shidl not, at the present moment, enter 
upon the discussion of them, but shall content myself with present- 
ing to the'isader the following passage from the learned Cklmet's 
profound Dissertation on the sexieral Ways of ptinishing Offenders^ 
•mentioned in the Holy Scriptures in TindalFs Translation, Book 3. 
Dis. 5. p. 102. ** ril maintain diat the death our Saviour was 
about to suffer is plainly foretold in Scripture, and that tl%e, custom 
of crucifying men alive was common among the Jews, as well as 
other nations : though I could alledge no other proof for what 1 
advance, but that famous passage of Psalm xxii. They pierced my 
handi and my feet ; this alone would be sufficient to convince all 
unprejudiced persons : the P^salm visibly relates to the Messiuli ; 
the Jews cannot deny it: all antiquity read and quoted these 
words, as they are now in the Septw^nt and Vulgate : the Pro- 
phet Zechariah is no less express, when he says. The Jetos shall 
look upon himt xohom they ha^oe pierced (c. xii. 10.) : David alludes to 
this ' punishment, when he prays God to his flesh as widi 
nailSf because he usas afraid of his judgments (cxix. 120. Vulg. 

: in fine, our Saviour in the Gospels^ and St. Paul in his 
Epistles^ frequendy represent a perfect Christian life, under the 
image of a cross, and crucifying; which plainly supposes they 
were things well known to those whom they spoke to : would our 
Saviour have expressedhimself in an intelligible manner, wdien he 
said, He that takcth not his crosSf and foltouoeth cfter me, is not 
vsorthy tfUfte; and again, If uny manudll come^ after me, let him 
deny himself and t^e up his cross (Matt. x. 38. xvi. 24. &c.), if 
the Jews had not been accustomed to this punishment ^ Would^ 
it not have'heen a mere riddle to his disc^les, when he: told them 
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that the Son of Man was going up to Jerusalem to be scourged^ and 
crucified (Matt. xvi. 21. zx 19. xxvi. 2 ) ? Would the Jews have 
understood St. Paul when he said, They that are Christ's^ have 
crucified the flesh ; that sinners crucify the Son of God afresh ; that 
he himself was crucified to the world {GaL v. 24. vi. 14. 'Heb, vi. 
6.) ? Do not all these figurative expressions visibly allude to some- 
thing, well known and practised by the' Hebrews, as well* as by 
otlier nations ?” It is a remarkable fact, that in the Sanscrit tongue, 
the word crustum^ which is evidently the Latin word crudarCf 
signifii s to cross, to excruciate, 

V. 13. TeXa$ m. The preposition }i here sig- 

nifies 72UW, as it does in the following passages V. 54. Kai 

V. 57* ntfmnm ili, K§f futrS nu^ytp 
T0%. V. 75. Ktti iiil Ttx^axTMi §u fuuff nlAa, V. 1034. 

mmxi xxKxi tuit CfC«vAftfr«< rah, 

V. 235.Tdvr« ^ii nt^npw. In the following passages it signifies 
V. 677* 4$ Tf }«. V. 839. i dv. V. 837. Sii. V. 15.^4i(«vyi 

.£schylus uses this word again in v. 145. ri^i <pa^ayyi 
tp : Again in v. 639. w (pa^ayyt r ; Again in v. 

1052. 0»fayya, Mr.Blomfield says, in his Gloss, p. 90. “ 

Fa/m inter muntium prarupta : Stephanus in Appendice ad Thes. 
et alii preecipitium vertunt, non satis accurate : Lexicon Vyrilli MS. 

xpihmvi puruhv i^p 1 Etym. M. p. 787. 41 . ^d^ayi n hf 0 ‘;^fv- 
pm y?-” It may be translated into English by the word fissure, or 
cl^ : thus Mr. B. says, in the note on v. 92. ** Prometheps,^t 
videtur, in rnpis fissura crucifixus est this interpretation is con- 
firmed by the second passage, whic& I have quoted from Aeschy- 
lus, where the word indisputably means fissure or cltfu Lucia- 

nus, qui nostrum respicit, (Blomf. on v. 92.) ait, puetk fcinw 
nravtm pfcv vas^ riis dptrrav^drfie,** ApoU. Rhod. 1. 2. V. 

356. says 

axfis f» fUyaXtlf ^a^dyyof. 

Plutarch, vol. 3. p. 204. Ed. Wyttenb. says, pr^og rtpx ro^p 
0a^ayya3ti. Again, VoL 6. P« 717. rhp Evftxiiov KXvpsptif cAfiy;iS«»m, 
bri rov ^ast$PT§g urtvm, 

— h fCil, 

«XA' •?rts ff rtntras Piavg. « 

Again in ▼. 3. p. 66. dntp — ««t« rUg ^d^ayypg. Hesychius says, 
Toup in Emend, in Hesych, vol. iv. op. 98. Ed. 
1790. here^ays, ^ Scribo }imxas : .£schylus Sept, ad Theb. v. 920. 
rdpppp mr^yop FossiC reddunt interpretes.” 

V* 29. 1^- Blomf. sayo inhis Gloss, p. 93, vavsmi espavesco, a 
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vfifm, qus vox metaphoric^ ab aylbus translata, propria est, altit 
fr€B metu tiemittere .* poeta incertns ap. Plutarch. Alcib. p. 352. ' 
wrmj', TT8g«».** Mr. B. might have added one 

other instance (rom the Hecuba, v. 179. W tUt 

^ * ^cifuCtt rfl* ; 

V. 61. tva M«0») v0^<0Tif; Am; wiwrt^6fi 
In the 6th No. of the Class. Jourfu p. 268. I have said that the 
punctuation of this line should stand thus : 

tm mv. Am; Mtitan^dft 

for the meaning is < That he may learn that, cunning as he is, 
he has not the cunning of Jupiter.* A learned friend has suggested 
to me that, by the absence of mv, or some equivalent participle, 
between and the passage, as 1 divide it by punctua- 

tion, can mean nothing but tliis, << Wise man though he be, CyetJ 
less clever than Jove, he may Icam but my friend seems not to 
have been aware that ^ may be implied, or understood aftdl* 
as the following instances will show : « In ejus (Ed, Col, v. 1206., 
«*«$ M eleganter in margine libri sui, qui hlc Leids servatur, cor- 
rexit J. Scaligcr ; illic participium supprimitur, ut ^b Eiiripide 
lleracL v. 598. Tt-aeriSv yvfmxmv nempe Valcke- 

naer’s Ilippol^tm, p. l96. Thus iEschylus says, in his Seven ai 
Thebesy v. 1060. (£d. Butler) ; 

AN. it Ttfit* fuj fteex^nyo^tt. 

K.H. «AA* «vt^0vA0; fffi\ imm'rai i* ly*. 

The Schol. A, says here — r#wT Stt#, iiix i C 0 vAi<, 

Stanley translates the words thus — ‘ Al scito tuis consiliis [te hoc 
facturam] but the fact is that watt is implied after < Know 
tliat yorf will be your own counsellor in , this affair, will have no 
person to blame for the consequence but yourself.* My friend, 
must allow that my alteration gives more spirit to the passage. 

V. 88. £ itof xtti xatyjaafn^tk artuth 

OFvraftmt ri TDy«i,' Trarrim n KVfUrnf 
ikfn^dfMf rt y?, 

xtti TOP TPtpaprniP xux^ap liA/fv ««A«. 

I will venture to recommend to tlie youthful student the three 
Not^ of Schiitz (in Butler, Vol. i. p. 124<. Oct. £d.) upon 
this passage, from which I shall extract thb following passage : 
** Prosopopoiia — usus, ipsum aerem, cujus flatum ^ntiebat, flumi- 
na, quorum lapsus ^ scopulo suo cernebat, mare, in quod prospec- 
tus ei dabatur, terram ante oculos positam, solem denique, cujus 
radiis ezpositlis erat *' This, quotation reminds of a curious pass- 
*^ge of Philo (cited in Casaubon’s E^erdtafjones ad Baron, p^ 
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61 9 .) who is eiplaining the meaning of the Septuagintal word 
" £rat» inqui^ necessarium, hostes universi mundt 

hih'ictftitt luti tuti 

St^rty KM yji, —inde nova vox 

V. 1 20. T 0 f vrart fitotg At ayn^$UKg ixtwf 6^om TIiwAms ttCxh tta^t^nvtrtt. 
The SchoLB. sayshcre-^iucAMt )g imh r« iirtr*» rnf Attg ttMf urtjj,9iZnv, 
u htytt mm Aio$ ^lAi<, iffttt tuu 4i sv Au, 

wvT^t K ci TiT«n$. The explanation of Valckenaer on Hippolj/tus^ 
V. 60. seems to me to be more probab]e-*tr«^^»«rv a? kkt' 
Ntf/fr aixuf Zmos 0 tKtp : Simul tamen 

ad Zxvis peitinere nomcn fatcndum est : Diis se dicit mnuibus , 
invistim J£s. /Vom. v. 120. licim T^p Am^ «uA 4 p fin;gp(vr<p».illic intcl- 
ligens magfii tecta I'onantU Regalemque domum, in (juam de rebus 
hunianisDii conveniebant cum Jove consultaturi : Jupiter inPlatonis 
Critia T. 3. p. 121 • C. Evpifyii^ M»g vArrxt %U riip rtfiutidm* xvrSf 
(f. xtrnv) «W«v> &c. Aucter Axiochi, p. 162. memorat viip hriytw 
ixins'Wi h f ^unXiut IDitiraus SfTTif Tt$ Auf avPiUf, sed in isto 
rloco Stobaei prsbebat Codex MS. qui fiiit Anton. Augustini» (ut 
^ioirtf) 0VX Aiof/* Thus Lucian says in Deor. Con- 

ciU c. 16. (quoted by Dr. Butler, in v. 3. p. 158.) rai'E^^iii }f k^v- 
(«rr« ivfuyxyttf Sktrmvrmgf cm aiu^t {vptiAmp ug n ^vQ^tcr. 

V. 358. c^;c^cg cvK iuityju(A«p. Mr. Blomf. says, in his Gloss, p. 121. 
**^%myKxX9gyUlnisJacileg€standum. ivcyMAop'fvCptmKrap. Photius^Lej:. 
MS, et Hcsych. hunc locum respicientes.” « ivVyytf a#p* ivCpcWmctap, 
•^^•(«yy«Airr«p. recte corrigunt viii docci iJ«y»«A«p — %uw^cntyiuif\.imu 
Forphyr: de Abstin. i. 45. p. 38. ubi ^c^icit cw. cudytmXcu respcxit 
JEs. Prow. V. 350.” Toup’s Emendat, in Hesych. p. 279. vol. 3. 
Edition 1790. Toup in his 4th vol. p. 10. also cites Themistius, 
p. 157. as saying-— fiw tyctyKil?i 0 vg uct m rcvg Aiycvt crctug, 

c V. 456. •? ^fp, CAmvTK XAnrsy futnify* 

KXvcrrtg cvK i*cvcf. 

<< Audiens non audity videns non videt, proverbialis apud nos locu- 
tio est ; quin et Chiliastes in adagionim censu reposuit, Audiens non 
audit. Horn. II* de Antilocho, mg cvx kUrrc Sfuuvf, unde fluxit 
parsmia. Dem. Orat. l. contra Aristog. « fcip cfimg vA r«p ikv;^- 
MiiTcn,%^ych rk tss crm^ctfdmgy c^Smtf fdi tud kxwcrrms (»k 

Amviw. JEs. Prom, Vinct. — ; quanquam alio sensu haec a Preme- 
theo dicta sunt : contrarium htdc est quod legimns in S. S. 23Ay 
dUcy vidensiii&y aut wdendo vuU, ab eo dictum qui sfl^eitA videt, 
aec se vktere dissimulat : emphatica locutio est, et Hebraica vulgd 
creditur— ; sed fallunta^t. qtii puxxim putnm esse Hebraismum 
censent, •cum eadem 0 B&nin 6 phrasb apud Atticosetiam scriptores^ 
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occmrat: Lucian, a ^ArruuirnTt in Dialogis, tim i^air, ApjJi ra 
VF^iyiM Tl^«ewair, ray, ttvT^f flriJj *»i yiyiFia^ie*.*' J, Dupoiti In 
Theophr, Char. Pralectiones^ p. 197. Giacomellius and Mbrell 
refer to Lnke c. viii. 10. fin to Isaiah^ c. vi. 

9. and to Matt. xiii. J3. 14. In Mangu’s sublime Letter to King 
LouisJ in the Travels of* Rubriquis, occur these words : « Such, 
as have heard our command, and would not believe it, but would 
levy an army against us, they shall be as having cyes^ and not seeing ; * 
when they would grasp any thing, they shall be as witliout hand ; 
when they would walk, they sliall be as without feet/' 

V. SKM*. aZrr^av Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. ISI. 

acutet/Sf Hesych, Aiffj^vXof UfifciifitdhrfiiiTfi: Etymol. 

M. p. 137* i'gitf, i m rav CeAavf* KMXXifut^et — aXX* ani rojae 

a Ta{ivT«$ It6(»v/' 

Thus Herod, in Book 1. c. ^15. ir* fih yu^ §s xat 

*m yfiXxM ra xdna ^^utrrtu. These ei^^Ui heve mean 

the points^ or heads of their arrotus, (and this is the proper meaning . 
of the word); for Herodotus had just before said, xolI TOSOTAI 
Tf Koi ncydfits wfti^nTts : the first corresponds with 

the in the other passage, the with the and 

the wmyd^ui witli the onyd^ns.. Again in Book iv. c. 81. S»«rraa 

fuii9 <bra r$v 'OIZTOT xifuntt. 

V. 972. a< nr^iTKwwws tnt ^Ai^derttaf, 

. Mr. Parkhurst says in his Heb. and Eng. Lexicon, p. 119. 
2dcd. 4to. ** Hence perhaps was named the British Goddess 
of Vengeance, AndrastCf or Adrastia^ whom Queen Boadicea, 
according to Dio in Nerone, invoked before her engagement with 
the Fft>mans: n Nt^ainf, says Hesychius." 

V.104<l.yvw(«ftijMa( imiMfuiySubiatiotZhuTTiiSf 

supinns. Horat. Ccelo supinas H tuleris manus. cf. Virgil. .£n. 3. 1'JflS. 

3. 205. auctor nescio quis apud Suid. v. vfrrtf. Tl^oetvfiU ty may 
uvMnrdeurrH rhs nvXns, fdt{«vTa vTtMts wXafMvf"* BlomPs. 

Glass, p. liiS, “ dnexM Off, tud a^gyffn f/; a^«Mv, 

phrases sunt synonyma; ct parallels, quia sc. coelum Dei habitacu- 
lum, idque naturae lumine vel ethnicis notum : quibus propterea 
solcnne inter orandum manus et oculos ad ccelum Ittollere. 
Apoll. Argon. L. 1. vra^Ail fMtX* dtnfdvenrtt is xfiV^ ^i^av 
EvxffMua. Aristot. de Ccelo/ h. 1. c. 5. mlmsTh mtardrm rS Hm 
ytsnt iinidUffh id finest, KnV'EXXxmf tuis. 

Autor, lib. de Mundo, qui Aristotelis nomine circumfertur, ruMfri- 
a imi a Cias Slwmst £w mints d 

Sdftnrsi dwnhtfttp rhs X^(^ A vlv sv^adt wtttifUHU ; FhilopOB. 
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de Creai. L. 1 9. tuti vms httt/mfm 

'^ifuvu* srAyiTM yig m;i(vTi^ w 

ti« «r •»(«»«» rmv ^wp rt futi ^^vx^p itrroffWf, &C. ArriaiL fife Exped* , 

. Alex* L. 4>. nr) tm; ^ «Mrirme< f; tov •v^rav 

fvS«r0te< «}i.” J. IHtport's Horn* Gnomolog* p. 87 — 9. are' 

informed by Mr. Tennanf, in his very amusing Indian Re^eafions 
(V*ol. 1. p. 178.), that,’ in the work of Menu, every man is forbid- 
den to strike his enemy, when he sues for life with^ closed palms. 
Hence arose tlie Latin expression dare mantis aheui and pngnare ad 
digitum, on which the reader 'will find some observations in my 
Edition of Cicero de Setieclute add de Amicitidf p. 66. Dr. Har- 
wood says, in his Nevo Introduction to the Studp and Knemfedge 
ike New Testament (N'^ol. 2. p. 300)> Another religious cus- 
tom, that prevailed among the ancients, was in the act of prayer 
to elevate their hands towards heaven : many instances of this 
custom^occur both in sacred, and in profane authors : fhis was the 
posture of the primitive Christians in prayer : they stood up, and, 
says Tertullian, directed their eyes towards heaven with expanded 
hands, illuc suspiciades Christiani manibus expansis, Apolog. c. 30. 
p. 30. Rij^alt 1641.: so also witnesseth Clemens Alexan^iuus — 
T 4 II HMt rhf x^r^ms tig aCfUMP seiftptp Strom* L. 2* 

p 722. £d. Paris, 1629. : thus likewise tlie Apostle, when exhorting 
Christians to let their devotions flow from a holy mind, breathing 
the kindest afiection towards men, and r^osing a firm fiducial 
confidence in God, describeth the gesture, that was then used in 
prayer, wherefore lift up hdy hands, without wrath, or doubting : 
so also the Psalmist ( l41. 2.) < Let my prayer be set before thee as 
incense, and the lifting up ojf'my hands as the sweet evening sacri- 
fice.’*' 


Tra. CoR. Com* Nov. 20, 181]. 


E.H. BARKER. 
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TIb the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SlR^' 

Observing in the fifth Number of the Classical 
Journal a portion allotted to the peculiarities of the Englidi 
Verb^ it appeared to me by no means improbable that an attempt 
to explain the Etymology of the word farther” would be 
acceptable, p^irticularly so as I am inclined to believe that 
Dr. Johnson’s^iiiterpretation of it has to many persons appeared 
erroneous. 

I shall subjoin the explanation as given by diat great luminary 
of English Orthography ; and shall conclude by annexing my 
reasons for disagreement. Under the word " farther ” we ■ 
find the following remark : 

« This word is now generally considered as the comparative 
degree of far ; but by no analogy can far make fartSer or 
farthest ; it is therefore probable, that the ancient orthography 
was near the true, and that we ought to write further and 
furthest^ from forlh, further, forthestt Saxon : the o and u, by 
resemblance of sound, being first confounded in the speech, and 
afterwards in books.” * 

Now, Sir, I totally disagree in this instance with the author of 
the Englwh Dictionary, and found my reason for the use of the 
word farther on the Saxon language. Johnson has, in my • 
opinion, fallen into a refinement very unusual with him. The 
Saxon word, from which far k evidently derived is, « feor ” 
and this in the compantive is ^^Jeorre^^ according to the regular 
process, although in English we transform the re into er. * 
Perhaps euphony has led us to say farther” instead of 
FARRER. I certainly was taught as a school-boy that further^ 
was derived from << forth,” and indeed was even taught more. 
The vulgar vsay I go thus «fur” but no scholar *would so far 
venture to commit himself. • 

In speaking of place literally, I would always exj farther and 
indeed in the metaphorical sensei indifief^ntly use both*expr^s- 
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iuons and sometimes say ^rtker md at others farthir ; but I 
iieyeri:aQ use further where /arMer will not do I though on the 
Other hand r would say farther where I would not say further. 
Dr. Johnson adduces as an instance of farther that it was used 
by Sir Thomas More; but I am inclined to believe thit he by 
nd means accorded in the propriety of^hat word from his sub- 
sequent declaration that it diould invariably be written further'* 
notwithstandmg which dogmatical injunction I v'ntertain some 
hopes that you will not be disinclined to hear farther from 

Tour obedient humble Servant, 

QVINTUS. 


' Tfioughts on the Perusal of the Rev. F. Wrangham’s Sertnon 
On the best Method tf trandating the Christian heriptures 
intothe Languages of India and theBad!^ 


Thb Preacher might describe^ in a preface, the great attention 
wbidi has been paid to Indostan in the reign of the ptesSnt 
^ Monarch } the new energy, and the singular spirit^ exhibited in 
the intended evangelization of its native tribes \ the nume- 
rous books of a literary, commercial, antiquarian, theological, 
and miscellaneous nature, ^wluch relate to that distant depend- 
ency of our empire $ books which have rendered the studious. 


and the inquisitive readers, familiar vrith Indian ihanners, dresses, 
tactics^ aiduMturei ethics, theogony, tiieir national laws, and 
^thmr superstitious ceremonies. 

any hearer tibould continue unacquainted with these 
i of the Indian character, ^ preacher might paint, in 
dearest colors,^ to any classical student, the wonderful 
m the circumsbnees, imder which the jpmpel, in 
r j^d^century, was translated into the cla^al or ^roytndal 
tongues^ the Roman and the Persic Empires } and th^t under 
It be transfused into ^ Btdien dislectiu 
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One language prevailed in the West, a second in Greece 
and the little Asia, a third in Persia : the national speeches, of 
the Moors, the Negroes, the Egypdans, the Samxatians, the 
Goths gr Germans, and the Welsh, in our present sketch, may 
be n^lected. The hearer will instantly conceive the rapid 
dissemination of the Christian Scriptures, (which were originally 
written in the Syriac and the Greek,) through the two grand . 
monarchies of Europe, and of Middle Asia, since they spake or 
understood the two languages, in which those writings were 
published. 

At a glance our hcar6r will apprehend that the same end 
will be attainted in Indostan by the same means \ that a penin- 
sula, subjected to one empire, will rapidly learn the gospel, when 
it shall be translated into the six dialects of their original, and 
ancient tongue. The 4pve of the gospel rested on the eagles 
of Rome \ and tlic British preponderance in India may present 
the religion of Britons the same facility, and the same security. 

A second point of resemblance is the illumination of the 
Augustan age, and the crowd of learned natives in’ modem 
India. The preacher might describe the virtuous qualities, and 
the sound learning, of the Mmzhh and the Pundits^ quoting 
Hastings’s 'Preface to Cladwiii*s Maha-Baarai^ and Bernier’s 
Travels, &c. \ and witli peculiar force^ their qualifications as 
translators, from their long habits in the public situations which 
they fill in India, from the embassies which they attend, from 
their offices as interpreters, as writers, as clerks, as copiers, as 
authors, &c. The preacher might delineate the majesty, the 
purity, the metaphysical terms, the philosophical phrases, of the 
six dialects of India $ the peculiarities of each, and the perfection ' 
and polish of all, from the Asiatic Researches, the Asiatic 
Annual Registef, Gladwin, and others ; Bernier, Maurice, and 
Halhed. He may candidly avow, that the translation of our 
me^physical Scriptures into their full and rich dialects, would 
prove a far easier task to a nation thus refined, and thus pos- 
sessed of expressions, so happy and so appropriate, than 1^ an 
Eskimaux convert, a Virginian, a,Turkman, or a Qoth, into 
their idiom, ^ so defective, so barren, so brutish. . 

^ Tlie preacher may also delineate' thfe national of an 
Indostani translation, as more important th^'a translation of die . 

VoL. IV. a m 
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Scriptures, into any ^eech of a rude and barbanms people. 
For tbe Bible of Mr. Entic, which was edited in the oral speech 
* of the Indians, in Virgmia, had not been printed twenty years, 
when the tribe, which spake the language, was extinct. The 
' Indoos are too vast a people to b ^ either lost, or incorporated » 
riieir tongue will be as permanent as th%ir peninsula \ it will be 
coeval with our globe. 

' The laborious researches, and the extensive correspondence, 
of the « Bible Society,” have detected the remarkable 
fact, that in the collection, in the Library at Copenhagen, in 
the Vatican at Rome, &c. the public possess numerous trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into the Indostani, &c. l^hese should 
be collated, should be revised, should be improved. 

Much assistance could be obviously derived from these sacred 
work8«of former linguists. ^ 

The preacher, when he has both enumerated and criticised 
these early translations, may add, that any new translation 
should be undertaken with superior diligence, and superior 
accuracy. Let us avail our hearers of the experience both of 
the Septuagintal writers, and of the British translators. Josephus 
delineates the cares, the zeal, the learning, the subdivided labor, 
of his seventy countrymen. Dr. Grey, in an epitome, describes 
die comparative excellence with which our national translation 
was finished \ the ardor with which it was commenced ; the 
former works oi Saxon authors, (see Mrs. Elstob,) of Wick* 
UfFe, &c. which it has employed and incorporated ; th^ defects, 
which it yet contains, and the most prudent methods by which in 
any national .revision it may be purified and corrected. The 
preacher may add to the remarks of Dr. Grey, on a subject so 
extensive, the wisdom of Dr. Campbell, the reading of Dr. 
Kennicott, the learned prefaces, and the* sagaoious. notes, of a 
hundred translators of single books in the New Testament,. and 
esenin die old. 

preacher should lastly comment on the defects of the 
' tamslations into the Indostani, and tlie other pmgites, the 

c '^I^Kreasing Knowledge of Europe in Eastern languages, the^supe-* 

' fior ability, and the experienced talent of modem Mumhisi 
'^onskLei^ons, whidi promise to the modem traiblation very' 
7 Wiperbr merit A|1 this union of ability diould be , employed^ 
in 4 neW^ and oriental translation. 
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^ the fter. F. Wtati^iam’s Sermon: 

Bat ft ftorciUy strikes my mind, no translation of Ae 
Christian Scriptures should be published in the East, unless we 
introduce and recommend it to their solemn perusal by able 
notes, and sliort, buf judicious, illustrations. If St. Faul quoted 
n Pa^£i poet in Athens, and the Rabbi, in his letters to the 
Romans and the Hebrews, a modem ^translation should produce 
from the venerated Vedas and Puranas the passages, which 
minutely resemble the Christian doctrines.- If our Godiic 
ancestors applied with happy and evangelising effect, the phrases 
heofan, hela^ ate good, die mlf to the Christian and the Jewish 
tenet, of a heaven^ a heUi of Jehaoah^ and of Satant a modem 
commentatCT should appropriate the Sanscrit terms of creation, 
of a religion revealed and inspired, of an incarnate Deity, of 
a future Judge, of a future world, of a place for punishment, 
and a plac^ for reward ; and should not merely produce in his 
annotations the parallel descriptions from the Sanscrit theolo- 
gians, but he should triumphantly display their parallel tradi- 
tions of the origin of the human race from one primitive family, 
of a deluge, of a gigantic and profane dynasty ir, the post- 
diluvian period, and of the dispersion of man, the plantation 
of colonies, the settlement of kingdoms and empires. 

Certain doctrines also, which have been considered in ages 
less enlightened as peculiar to the gospel, are discovered by 
modem scholars to be awfully promulgated in the Vedas and 
the Puranas ; tliese should be announced in the notes to the 
orient^ reader. They are the singular doctrines of fate, or 
the divine decrees, which are amply delineated in the Maha* 4 
Baaratf an epic poem, surprisingly similar in its machinery 
and its philosophical discussions to the book of Job ; the origin 
of evil in the same work, and the union with the divinity to which 
the virtuous soul attains at its departure from the body. The 
admirable picture of the dying saint in Jpnes’s translation of a 
Sanscrit Veda on law, is a passage which may be coptrasted 
with various verses in the New Testament. 

Between the Sanscrit tenet of a Trinity in unity, and fhb 
Christian expressions on the same profound subject, the ' terms' 
are so parallel, and so similar, that *by adopting tiie general 
phrases cf the Sanscrit authors, an !(ridiaif reader would bodi 
instantly comprehend the doctrine, and Sfl6iftra%.reirerex)ice the 
^mystery. Such should be the uncommon annotations , of an 
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onental and learned Testament, whenever m a Polyglott of six 
dialects, it shall be laid before the understanding, submitted to 
the investigation, or impressed on the consciences, of the 
. <i wisest nation.’? 

It would appear a very absu^ objection to conjectufe, that 
by such a contrasted quotation of the Bramin doctrine^ and 
the Christian, the latter would sink in the comparison, and that 
the adherents to Braminism would retain their- ancient predilec- 
tion, and attachment to its ceremonies. 

As their consciences were enlightened Sy the perusal of the 
Christian writings, the superior purity and piety, the divine 
inspiration, the authentic history, the internal evidf hces of the 
latter would convince their reason, and interest their passions, 
and holier emotions. - The gospel has eradicated the schools of 
Greciaq philosophy, the immo^ity of the << Ethics, or Duties,’’ 
written by the elegant Cicero, the republic of Plato, the 
Cyropsedia of Xenophon, the ethics of Socrates, of Epictetus, 
and of Antoninus ^ the moral philosophy of the Druidical 
priests, t^e wise sayings of the Egyptians, and the theological 
systems of the Magians and the Pharisees. And shall Brama, 
who has merely expelled the superstition of Buddhoe in .die 
tenth century, retain fcft ever the possession of the Indian mind ? 

Modem, missionaries, it is true, with die Rev. Mr. Tenttam, 
have pursued an opposite course, and recommended a different 
method of difiuting the Gospel through India. Unlike the 
Welsh Bishops, in the age of Augustus, or the more iwse and 
acceimmodating practice of St. Augustine, who was regulated by 
the sensible letters of Pope Gregory, or the efficient preachers 
of Christianity in Pagan Batavia, or Teutonic Germany ; the 
above gendemen have concluded (dl the Sanscrit ethics, laws, 
and rites, under the sweeping and convenient phrases of 
heathenism, immorality, and prqfaneness. The last writer has 
^ classed the venerable labors of a Maurice, a Jones, a Gladwin, 
&c« &c« under the degrading appellation of « dreams eatd 
iebisions.^ 


' ^ shall know them by their fruits.” The missions and 
^ India, luve produced few converts, and 
'ppKl fev^ GhurcheS4 ham neither recovered the scatli^red Jews 
.^/the twelve trib^, nor revived and comprehended, in our 
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national church, the Christians of St. Thomas, in the te,4ioui 
period of 200 years. This failure in their attemptSi and this 
paucity of converts, answer and refute the objections of Tennan^ 
witli the missionaries. 


REMARKS 

ON H. STEPHENS’S GREEK THESAURUS. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SiR> jiY Report having lately reached me of your intention 
to reprint the celebrated Thesaurus Ling. Or. of Henry Stephens i 
a design no less creditable to yourself, than honorable {o your 
country, and advantageous to the cause of science, and to the 
preservation of good taste, all over Europe; I^have taken the 
liberty of communicating to you such observations connected with 
this arduous undertaking as a continued use, of that incomparable 
Lexicon has enabled me to make. Tlie scarcity, and the conse- 
quent price of the Thesaurus, have rendered a new edition indis- 
pensably necessary ; but you wqpld ill requite the expecmions, 
which such intelligence will naturally excite among the Scholars, 
both of this country and of the Continent, by confining yoursdf 
simply to a mere rcpublication : for those who may be desirous of 
perusing tlie ipsmima rerha of that illustrious Lexicographer, 
there are alzeady copies in abundance of the original edition : no 
public iibrkry, and very few private ones, are without it. But 
tliose persons are comparatively few in number. It is the object^ 
and must be the wish, of every philologer of the present day, to 
possess as perfbet a Dictionary of his fkvorite language, as the 
state of Litmture can possibly afFcnrd him ; his labor will be 
infinitely* abridged by, rderring at once to a complete body of 
grammatical and etymological information, instead of turning 
from, one reference to another, and wading through a mass of 
undigested and often irrelevant matter, or poring over an incessant 
repetition of observations, with which he has been long familiar. 
To accozx^)lish this most desirable object, it appears to mei at 
least, that the foUo^g rules should be followed, as d^sely as tho 
subject will admit 

1. All the articles and supplements contained in the Index, . 
or Appendix^ ought to he incorporated with the body of the work. 

2. The line or page of every citation, *h0& in Verse an^ pros^ 
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which Is adduced as an example, or an illustration, should be 
noticed, as well as any variety of reading, which exists in the 
passage produced by Stephens, and that of the corresponding one* 
in the standard text of the same author : for though the dMFerencc 
may sometimes be attributed to typograpjhical negligence, yejt such 
instances occur but seldom, and it generally proceeds from a 
variation in the MS examined by the compiler, or an emendation 
which he thought might be advantageously adopted in Tts stead. 

3. The additions of Scott, and of the Appendix to Scapula, 
should be inserted in their proper places ; as well as those passages 
of Budsus, to which Stephens refers, for the purpose either 
of refutation or confirmation in almost every page of Vs Thesaurus ; 
atj>resent the Commentaria l!.. G. form a necessary Appendix to 
that w6rk. 

4. In the words used by the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment, or by thg fathers of the Church, copious selections should 
Le made from the Lexicon of Schlcusner and the Thesaurus of 
Suicer. Fo|; the phraseology of the Byzantine authors. Ducange 
and Meursius deserve to be employed ; while Rigaltius will afford 
an explabation of military expressions; and the technology of 
Rlietoric must be sought for iqii Ernesti. All the words not in 
Stephens, and subsequently added, must be marked by an astt^risk. 
For the history of the Greek tongue this circumstance may prove 
of singular importance. 

5. The last edition of the Lexico 9 of Schneider, (Greek and 
German, 2 vols. Quarto,) may be consulted with benefit. Words 
connected witli Natural History are successfully explained«tby that 
ingenious critic. 

« 6. The glosses of Eustathius, Hesyebius, Suidas, and the 

Etymologicum, merit insertion from the* best editions of these 

works. 

7. The Indexes of Schweighsniser to P 9 lybius, Epictetus and 
Appian; those of Reimarus to Dkm Cassius, and eff Sturtz to 
Xenx^hon, ought to be cautiously examined. 

8. The Notes of Ruhnken on Ttmssus; of Hemsterhius^ on 
‘ Thom. Mag. and Lunian, and o( Pierson on Moeris, should be 

kidded to their rq^ctive articles ; extracts from, and refisrences to, 
lifaeOnii^iientaries of Scaliger, Casaobon, Person, Toup, Brunck, 
.and Vakkinaer, dtc. &c. will incalculably enhance the vtdue and 
utility ol the wc^k. ^ * 

■ Letters might be written with advanta^ to all the first 

scbbbD| ia Europe, fcquesting their assistance and contributions $ 
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there is little, if any, doubt, that from many they xcoultl he both 
copious and important. • 

Notwitlistanding all these augmentations, the five, or, as they 
are mq^e commonly bound, the four volumes of Stephens, would 
not much more than half increased in bulk ; six, or at most 
seven folio volumes, if closely printed ; k work not more extensive 
than the present Stephens, Scott, and Budssus, would form as 
it were the pandects of the Greek language ; its acquirement would 
be greatly fiicilitated by an habitual and early acquaintance with 
the best expositions of almost all the most di^cult passages in every 
author ; whilst the economy of the philological Student will at the 
same time consulted, by his having one work to purchase 
instead of fifty. The expense of the whole need not exceed forty 
guineas, a sum not at present sufficient to purchase the Thesaurvyi ' 
iingl)'. 

An attehipt of a similar kind was formerly made in Germany, 
but tlic war, and a want of enterprising spirit made it proye 
abortive ; Professor Wolf sliowed jne at Halle the first volume of 
:i new Stephens, by Niclas, the editor of the Geoponics, which 
that industrious scholar, who ^had completed the whole on a similar 
plan, was anxious to dispose of ; it might be procured for a trifling 
sum. Imrisch, a name synonymous with drudgery, has been 
engaged for many years in a like occupation ; and the modem 
Aristarchus, die great restorer of Homer, offered to communicate 
his immense and invaluable collections to any one who would 
seriously engage in a work of this nature, if conducted upon 
proper principles. 

That your undertaking, Sir, may meet with all the patronage 
it so jusdy deserves, and which in this learned and enlightened 
country, it cannot, I hope, fail of obtaining, is the sincere wish of 
one of die most zealous admirers of Greek Literature, Jf. 

Our learned Correspondent is requested to accept the thanks 
of the Editors of Stephens's Thesaurus for his judicious advice, 
JFheu they publish their Prospectus^ he mil find that it is their ^ 
intention to consult all the Lexicographers y CommentatorSy andCriticSf 
whom he mentions, and many others, who hfivc thrown so v^uch light 
on Grecian Literature since ^ the days of If, Stephens. Without 
engaging to adopt his suggestions in every particuhr, thcy 'wUl he 
highly obliged by his future private communications through the 
medium of the 'Em^ofthe Classical Journal, and they isiU ho 
glad to enter into a negotiation with him for his actvoc assistance in 
some department ^stilt unengaged, * • 
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Anne Historia vrra (cx. gr» 8idn«>i k Zoitch srripta atque nnper cdita) 
phis valet qu&ni fabulosa (ex. gr, Grandisoni k Rirhardiono confictii) ad 
hominun mores bene fomiandos. 


TeRENTIANO SuO PoSTHUMUSf S. D. 

N UPERRIME quidem, mi Terentiane, cum vit« publics txdio 
et negotils ad tempus liberatus essem, contuli me, ascito socio 
M. Lepido, ad P. Crassum, vinim mihi sane amicissimum et 
Uteris humanio^us mire deditum, qiii jam* state provectior 
c% rerum turbulentissimis tempestatibus et occupationum ilucti- 
bus, ad rus tanquam ad portum tutissimum et quietissimum 
confugerat : h)c eo modo vixit, quo quempiam deceret senescerc, 
qui magistratus amplissimos et maximos reipublics honores 
non sine summalaude gesserat, et vitam non minus philosophic 
quam philosophiam urbanitate morum exomavif. Quern ci^m 
invenissemus sub qiicrcu grandsva sedentemi accedimas: 
benigne et comitcr ab ipso accipimur, dieque suaviter exacto, et 
animis corporibusque victu et somno refcctis, postridie cum 
sole expergefacti surglmus : turn, Crasso duce, situm villie qu^ 
nec ista Tueculuna olim extitit jucundior, exploratum imus : 
nibil certe hujus loci varietate amocnius, nihil ad animum purd 
tranquillandum aptius, nihil ad philosophandum 'hccommoda- 
tius; undique umbracula opaca, fontes pellucidi, gelids spe- 
luncs, rivuli saxis immurmurantis decursua, et quies, et ami* 
cissima Philosophic solitudo i adeo ut non possis non pulcher* 
rimum aitis et nature certamen admirari ; inter deambulandum| 
dum uch minhsl%culi amoenitate locorum quim auves eloquio ht 
acumine hospitis delectantur, fortd ad ipsam illam ^uercum 
perventum es^ vbi Crassum pridil recubantem Tidimus, Hie 
ego: quin jun exempla veterum sequamur, et sub^hac arbore, 
que non miniis qu^m Ciceroniana ista Pj^nus^ ^dicata esse 
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Musis videtur, in lierbam'nosmet projidamuS) ut disseramus, 
vel potifts fe, Crasse, dissercntem audiamus, de iis rebus quse 
rationem habent ad instituta vitse et morum disciplinam. Ad 
hscc Crassus. Valdd mibi arridet haec tua voluntas; namque ut 
Poet|^ verbis utar, < simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitse,* 
mihi nunquam non fuit summae delectation! : hue igitur sedes 
et pulvinos ad jentaculum sumendum ferri jubeamus. His 
autem dispositis, ne te diutius morer, talis inter nos exorta est 
oratio. 

Lep.] Haud ita pridem, cum vitam Grandisoni i Richard- 
sono confictam, quse non virtuds solum sed vitse etiam praecla- 
rissimum exhibet exemplar, studiose perlegcfrem, non potui non 
ita mecum reputare, quod plus valeant isdusmodi scripta ad 
hominum mores bend informandos, qu^ vera clarissimorum 
virorum, qpse postpris tradita fuerit, Historia. 

Posth.] Egregium scilicet opus commemorasd, et ingenii 
ct delectationis plenum, cujus ex uberrimo fon(e jucundissimos 
latices et ipse equidem exhausi ; nequeo tamen tibi assentiri, 
qui mores juventuds ista mavis incude effingendos quXm for- 
mandos ad normam veritads, et qui speculo vitse quod constat ex 
celeberrimorum virorum historia, confictas fabulas et commend- 
tias Heroum virtutes anteponis : atque huic meae sententiae eo 
pertihacius adhaereo,quia nuperrime Sidnaei vitam ab omadssimo 
qilodam celeberrimse nostrae Academisc alumno conscriptam et 
in lucem editam evolvi ; opus sane laudatissimum, quod, nisi 
me falKt animus, auctoris nomen cum Herois -importaiitate 
Gonsociatum ad seculorum omnium memoriam transmittet. 

Crass.] Rem sand admirabilem disceptandam proposuisds ; 
nam ex contcmplatione virtuds ad virtutem ipsam quodam- 
modb accendimur, nec melior patet via ad nosmet ipsos cognos- 
cendos qu^m alios dognoscere: te verb, Posthume, quoniam 
contra Lepidi sententiam tarn asseveranter locutus es, earn non 
modo, verbis sed argumentis oppugnare oportet; nec Lepido 
quidem, quantum conjecturi assequor, deerunt radones quibus 
suam ille opinionem defendat. • 

Posth.] Imprimis igitur, mi Lepide, velisne iste tuua 
sit omnibus numeris absolutus et omni ex parte politus, 9r«y hr’ 
fikuMa iF^Xeu-fuhov ix Jfd; fym” atf praestandssimjam animi 
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indolem et ingcnium escellens iis vitiis et infirmitatibus^ quae 
humanse incidunt naturse, ita temperet et misceat^ ut exemplar 
vitae atque morum^ quamvis probum, tamen vere magis et fide* 
liter exhibeat. 

Lep.] Apage omiuno medlocritateSn ; sit ei benevofentia, 
pietas, justitla) modestia^ tempcrantia^ patientia in tolerandis 
laboribus> fortitudo in voluptadbus resistendisj denique summae 
et cumulatissimae virtutes, ut e tarn multiplici rerum varietate 
et uberrimo isto accrvo, nemo non aliquid boni exliauriat^ et 
tanta vi virtutis cxpugnatus nequeat ei resistere. 

Posth.J Laudonimirum ilium animi tui ardoren» qui virtu- 
tern non sine spectatlssimo et stipadssimo comitatu in hominum 
conspectum prodire velis; vereor tamen ne .tanto suo urat 
splendare et pnegravet artes infra se positas % ut enim oculorum 
acies ni jridiani solis fulgores, nisi nebulis paululikm adumbran- 
hxvy sulFcrrc ncquit^ ila liumaiiac naturx imbecillitas ab ista 
virtutis specie aiiiinum avcrtiti quse non nisi quadam divina luce 
prsfulget ; nemo ad istum congressum parem se judicat : ex- 
emplar quod cctcrls proponendum est, necesse est ad normam 
humanx natune exigatur, neC} dum vitiorum et scelerum turpi- 
tudirxm evitat, iis omnino careat infiimitatibus qux optimo 
cuique contingunt. '' * 

Lcp.] Id igitur perfects absolutsaque virtuti objici% quod 
non convenit imbecillitati natune nostrse : nonne vero majori 
vitiu Uborat vpra Historia? quando si quis ad vitam celaberrimi 
cujusquam vlri conscribendam sese accingit, plenimque vel in 
minutiis iiidagandis contcmplatione omnino indignis versatur^ 
vel ipis etiam vitiis ejus quern depingit, non sine magno socie- 
tatis detrimento, virtutis speciem inducit« 

, Posth.] At verb non tarn ex rei natufa oriuntur ista quam 
ex pravis illius moribus qui tali modo scripserit historiam ; quae 
quidem si ea sit quae ob infelicem in rerum minutiis curiosita- 
temi aut turpitudinem aliquam sub virtutis specie latentem teo» 
tlone minris digna fueiit, non riodb imitationi sed^contemtui 
omnium suVjicienda est: extant yerb quamplurima exempla et 
hodiema et antiqua.ab his vitiis onmino libera^ qualis est paulb 
ante dicta Sidnaci vitaM, qualis est Agri(^lae» qualik Sunt ista 
Omni bttde majora^Flutarchi opera; argumentum autem quod 
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cum tua pugnat sententianonfortuito cTcoritur seel c re nascitur, 
eoque fortius pugnat, quo tu splendidius proferes exemplar: 
quinedam ut ii pictores qui varias humani corporis partes Omni 
acie mentis quam accuratisssme inspexerint^ aliis iieces8ari5 
prxftabunt qui magktrorum opera, quamvis exquisitissima, 
imitantur, sic non inepte judicabimus plus cos esse profecturos 
qui vera, quam qui conficta vitse exemplaria sequuntur: fit* 
etiam aliquando ex contemplatione niniis exactse pulchritudinis^ 
ut corrumpatur judicium potius quam mores emendentur, ut 
plurimis in vita communi absolutissimK virtutis expectaris 
exemplis, f^illamur et spe cxcidamus, denique ut acriori acu« 
mine in vxtiis obtegendis quam in virtutibus explorandis uta- 
mur. 

Lcp.] Age vero, quoniam me cogis fateri, etiam in hujus- 
modi rebifs adhibendum esse modum, baud sane veram histo- 
riam confictse antefi^res^ modo rationi et natune congruat, 
justas probabiiitatis fines transeat. 

Posth.] Quidni vero? nescio enim quomodo hsec ilia melior 
esse potest, nniltis in rebus deteriorem esse facile percipio. 

jbep.] Miror equidem tarn subito retusum esse istud ingenii 
tui solitum acumen, qui non hoc intelligis, quod in confictSl 
histi'oria latior pateat area ad eas artes et ornamenta excglenda 
quae animos Icgeiitium captent et illiciant ; nam si, ut cum poetl 
loquar, 

^ Pneris dant cntgtula parvis 

Doctores di'meiita velint nt disccre prima, ' 

quid vetat ut blandimentis et illeccbris virtutem ipsam tempese- ' 
xnus, ut ii qui labiis etiam primoribus dulcedinem ejus degusta- 
verint, ad earn avidissime deglutiendam ac devorandam, si ita 
dicam, ferantur ? qpid vetat ut temporum varietates, fprtunae 
vices, perfidias, proditiones, virorum excellentium ancipitea 
variosque casus et exitus notabiles depingamus, quae habeant 
admhrationem, expectationem, laetitiam, spem, timorem, quae 
denique animum jucundissima lectionis vMuptate expleant ? quid 
vetat inglnii lusibus ita seria Fhildsophiae adxflis^ere ut et ilia 
hinc dignitatem et haec illinc suavitatem leporemqbe hauriant, 
et mutub^ita sese adjuvent, ut habeant utraque singulatim^quae 
prius crant simul amborum ? * 
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Fosth.] Ista ornamenta, toM crecfe^ et veneres 4ictioiii6>.am^ 
mum potius distrahunt quam pectus corroborant. 

Lep.] Quid i potestne illud quod per se pulchrum et ama- 
bile est, deterius fieri, oraamentis adhibitis? « 

^ Fosth J Immo 5 quis non faclem fqrmosse Virginia sctiari 
cerussa, non omari arbitraretur ? quis sedificium Pario marmore 
•extructuBi pigmento oblineret? Virtus sua luce pulchcrrima 
efFulgct, et Fhilosophia nativo decore innixa, illecebras istas 
quae vitiorum propriores sunt fastidit et contemnit : hinc fertur 
Alcibiades dixisse, Periclis elaboratas orationes et multi lima 
perpolitas non eum magnopere commovere, Socraticos autem 
sermones simplices e*t ingenues se sibi surripere et animum jam 
serenissima voluptate pcrfunderc, jam victum ct expugnatum ad 
suas, quas vellent, sententias trahere: nec mihi satis liquet cur 
mens, si virtutis et sciential prxeeptis informanda sit, tarn 
gravitef agitavi, et sursum deorsumque inter spem, timorem, 
aliosque aniini vehomentissimos afFectus xstuarc debeat: est 
enim philosophise avocare animum ab istiusmodi scriptis quse 
non tarn* a^ doctrinam quam ad delectationem condunfur : tu 
veto mlhi non sedfis facere videris ac demens iste et insanus qui 
venenatis instrumentis vulhera exploraret. 

Lep.] Concedo igitur nihil profectura, imo edaih nocitun? 
esse ornaments immodica et niQai^,'jrtificiose elaboratum sen* 
bendi genus : historia autem ista certe valebit,' quae, 

etsi omnino ficta sit, irr«|)i^. 4 M 'irine quidam subtilitate in 
sensus, A animum paritef wifiifido ac delectando docet quse 
‘ ftigienda sunt, quse petendsu 

Fosth.] Va^^at illud profecto quantum valere potest ; fabu- 
losa tamen liistoria, sive exemplar virtutis divinae magis quim 
humanse prsebeat, sive res gestas Heroum quim ingeniosissime 
instruat ct miraculis adomet, sive mores ad normam veritatis et 
ipsa vita magistri, effingat, non est cum j||lsi^|jpferenda : hsec 
enUa tahtum auctoritatis ex ipsa ut^ai^v 

lli(|iixq^|||||p perceUa^f^|Hpi^i|a,8i ita dicam, 

Wn i^ta et impTessa relingpi^ ^ et radicitfts inhae- 

reant necesse sit,. *ct si^pii afescant cum aetate, et soli possint 
cum viti ipsi extii^0|ht,4 ' quid verd auctoritatis habent^ fabulse ? 
quid hta exett^^ut pr&cepta quse i ptivato quocunque viro 
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proferantur ? Auctoris fdrtasse ingeniumi varietatem Tersico- 
lorem, rationis subttlitatem, vim ?rady)Tixijt'» Icporcm venustum, 
«xitus inopinatos et rerum viceSi admiremur; cito tamcn omnis 
admiratio cum memoria minuitur et tandem evanescit: sin 
verb^facta et dicta prsestantissimorum hominum, T';iemistocli| 
aut Aristidisi Sidnaei vel Mori^ contemplamur, animis si;nul 
recordantes Acimios honoreSi coronas, imaginesi titulos, iis 2 < 
patria vel servata vel aucta et adjuta oblatos, quis non hsec, in- 
quam, imis bene iuiixa pectoribus tenet} quis non ad tirtutis 
et glorix cupiiUnem accenditur ? 

Lep.] Miniine isti suum ingenium invuterem, si quis hxc 
immotus legferet*, unde verb fieri possit, ut*majorem sibi fidem 
vera faciant quam conficta virtutis cxempla ? 

Posth.] Quotlcs tute ipse, mi Lepide, dixisti} tibi prseclarissi- 
inarum urjjium ruinas intuenti} ubi Heroum et Philoso|)horuni 
ossa requicsccrent} quorum simulacra et sepulchra religioi^ 
quadam seculorum omnium consecrata damnosas vetustatis 
nianus adhuc effugissent, irrepere quandam animi mcredibilem 
oblectutionem, et vitiorum humanarumque voluptatum fasti- 
dium, nec non glorise ac virtutis tarn vehementem ardorem, ut 
in iio assequendis nihil non ferendum arhitrareris ? Movemur, 
nescio quo*modo” (ait princeps veterum Philosophorum) « locis 
ipsis"' in quibus eorum quos diligimus aut admiramur insunt 
vestigia : me quidem ipss illse Atlienx non tarn operibus mag- 
nificis exquisitisque antiquorum artibus delectant} quam 
recordsftione summorum virorum, ubi quisque habits, ubi 
sederC} ubi disputare solitus sit} studioseque eorum etiai^ 
sepulchra conjemplor.” Si igitur mutae imagines} si marmorea 
busta} si loca ipsa qua floruerunt olim magnanimi viri, mcntem 
gloris stimulis concitant, eamque, etsi vitiorum sit illecebris 
irretiU} molliunt et yntutis domination! subjiciunt, quanto vehe- 
mentlbs commoveamur necesse est cum eorum vita oculis pate- 
facta sit} cbm verba audiamuS} cum res gestas videamu^, cum 
ipsorum pene auimum} qui melius Hominem} quam figura cor- 
poris exprimit} cemamus et uttelligamus ? Una igitur omnium 
consensu extinctse virtuti debetur admiratio $ at qubm majora 
commoda ab ista admiratione expectaiida sunt qux ratio suadet 
et veritas cBnfinaat} qubm ex iis aiiimif afiectibus quos vanae et 
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fabulosas* virtutSs excitant inugities f mihi'sani pemasiBsimom 
cst in labile veritatis suadelam scesitarc; ilec'ine& ipsius memo- 
riS, nesit arroganter dictnmi cito elapsuraesse aibitror omnia 
iHa iilustrissima excmpla patientiacy glorias, temperantisp, ford- 
tudinis, quae in evolrendis cum veteris turn hodiernae hig^toriae 
voluminibus, contemplari semper laetatus sum, aemul|ri arde- 
bam : sin vero tu in sententia permanes, nec nidi meo et in-* 
'acito argumentandi modo credendum existimas, Crassum nos- 
trum, cujus experientix et philosophise parendum esse non 
negabis, ad hunc nodum solvendum appellemus. 

Lep.] Nihil opus cst neque Crassi neque aVus cujusvis 
argumentis ad tuaih opiiiionem stabiliendam, ne^ue me tanta 
inhumanitas tenet, ut quod veritati oppugnat vel ab argumentis 
abhorret, id yelim declamatioiiibus iniquissime defeudere: sane 
verb me poenitcbit hujus mex tarn promte cantatx, palinodise, 
m Crassum impediat quo minus banc rem enucleate, tit solet, 
et ingenios^ disserendo lllustret, ct ex sua copia ea depromat 
quse sint nobis oblectamento pariter et delectationii* 

Crass.! Durus omnino et verd crassus viderer, si meas 
Cogitationes abditas animo et recondhas premerem, qui tantam 
ex vestr& dimicationc voluptatem susceperim ; idque praes^itim 
cbm iis scriptis quae vitas illustrissimorum virorum <exprimunt, 
k tenero ungui animum et studium contulerim: nec cert^ mirum 
existimabitis quod causam veritatis agere decrcvero. In primis 
anms, anteaqubm setas et experientia judicium confirmaverint, 
mens adhuc immatura nescit conficta ista exemplaria vhae cum 
saturse archetypis conferre, ct valde delectatttr facinoribus auda^ 
cisstmis, absolutissima virtute, fortkudiue plusquam humani : 
aed uttb cum annorum incremento et cognitione rerum, incre- 
brescit quoddam fastidium immodicac exuberationis quse.b natura 
abhorret, et dum vitas homtnum in rebus politicis, in militarL 
adentil, in pbilosophiae curriculo, in studio virtutis clarissimo- 
tum perlegimus, guicquid absurdum est, quicqukl fieri necjuit, 

' ex stifimis tandem ejicimus, et fallaciae blandiriis obturatis auri- 
bus, ad verimtcsoCi tpsam tanquam vitae ducem et monim emen- 
dutricem .confugimus : sunt atttem qui hoc verse objtciunt his- 
ioriie, qubd non semper, praemia qusesita meritis virtuti persol* 
mittttf, nec ecekratoe 'homines et turpitudind^ inquinatissimos 
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«a certa supplicia manent ^iiaeragantilicentis frzna injiciant,et 
adv^Tsa fartunSi laborantibus vires addant et solatium ministreiit ; 
bine ad confictas fabulas confugiunt^ quae virtutem, postqu^ 
satis superqne vitae ca&ibus et periculis exercita fueritj summi 
et perfectissima felicitate coronant* vitium autem ab isto honoris 
fastigio penitus dejiciunt, in quod auxilio vis, fraudis, injuriae, 
pervenerat: hi autem exitus non necessario postulautur ; imino, 
contemplantibus nobis bondrum infelices prsecipitesque casus, 
et Socratis et Catonis mortem, vcl Belisarii paupertatem do- 
lentibus, acrior sabit animos vitiorum detestatio et cettior fiducia 
diem illam miseris mortalibus aliquando effulsuram esse, quae 
virtutem, q^amvis humanis aberrarit icuoribus, aeternaet mcor- 
rupta gloria clonabit. 

Qujinetiam in llbrorum delectu, spectandum cst ad ea studia 
quae, ut ^t, cx ipsa lectione tanquam ex fonte derivata^ ppstca 
mentem occupant: si quis igitur fabulosae Historiae blandime;p- 
tis et allectationibus animum dederit, hanc solam plerumque in 
dcliciis habet, severiora doctrinx et philosophix studia fastidit, 
insanlt potius Heroicx laudis cupidine quam vent dignitatis 
amore ardet, ct animum non ^arb inquiuat et corrumpit isdi 
libtiloTum farraginc, quibus jam nostrx gemuut columnx: 
quicunque autem contra in celebenimorum hominum vitis in- 
spiciendis subsecivas horas consumscrit, graviores conferet plc- 
rumque ad eas artes, scientias, virtutes denique adipiscendas, 
unde ipsi tarn clari cxtiterc : cum animus personx amore in- 
flammlitur, avide omnia deglutit qux eum ea sint conjuncta s 
ad ipsa loca se ebnvertit ubi natus heros et cdiicatus sit, leges et ^ 
tnstituta patrix scrutari vult, mores populi ct etiam finitimarum 
gentium consuetudines cognoscere, earum in re iniJitari scien- 
tiam et in politici solcrtiam investigare, clarisslmos vires qui in 
eldemxtatevigueridtdeprehendere, denique artium et docttlpas 
monumenta ex tenebris eruere et in lucem et conspectum homi*' ^ 
jium^proferre: cbm verb fabulosam percupramus historiain, 
n^la rerum investigatio scse animis effort, ct quamvis aflectus 
animi ex^itentur, caput indottum reliuquitur; .sxpissimd autem 
b vit& Philosophi ad opera* ejus ihvestiganda nosm^t converti-^ 
HSUS, unde hxc inter alia addiscamus, optandam magis esse vitx 
xquabilidCtem quam princlpum amicitias, et rationis dotes for- 
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'Remarks on ihe AnHfueRing. 

tuns anteponendas muneribus ; quintet soleitissimum ingenium 
insigiiibus vitiis contaminatuin» magnanimitatem cum nimia 
ambitione conjunctam, avaritiam politick adjutam solertia, invi-* 
diam audacil armatam et populari furore incensam, omnes 
leges turn humanas turn divinas confundere ct sanctissima lu oti- 
tis claustra penitus perfringere. MeSi i^itur sententia coimctis 
, fabulis nnteferenda est vera historia; ac sine dubio’* (utOlice- 
ronis orationi tanquam adjutamento iiinitar) viiicit.imitationem 
▼eritas ilia enim, si ita dicam, pnecepti, hsc exempli vice 
fungitur ; ilia, si admirationem legentium excitet, memoria cito 
excidit, hsc autem et judicium captat et radicitus animo inhs- 
ret : plura quidem dicerem, nisi satis ad demonstiandum, ad 
delectandum fortasse nimis jam locutus essem. 

His ita.dictis, miTerentiane, surreximus; Crassus et Lepidus 
diversl albeunt: ipse quam celerrimd domum Tepeto,^et scrinia 
posco, hxc tibi colloquia scripturus, unde, nisi me mea maxiine 
fallit opinio, f;icile cuivis pateat, virtutem veritate, veritatem 
virtute illustrari. 


Remarks on ihe Antique Rittg^ 

To THE Editor of the Classical Jourhal.. 

Sir, ^ " ’ 

jNyour last number of tlie Classical Journal, 

we observed the account of a curious ring lately found in the 
neighbourhood of Barnard Castle. The drawing of the ring as 
' sent to you has certainly been misplaced. Supposing your 
sicetch of it stands in the order of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, we con- 
jecture tliat the regular position of the divisions runs thus, 
7, 8, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The inscription on the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 
8th globules stands in the following order r {ti0 |g0 which is 
the common abbreviation of Sanctus Jesus. Concerning the 
monogram we refer to the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 37. 
p. 444. vol. 44. p. 33^. vol. 64. p. 414. The device ^on the 
seventh globule j|n your arrangemmt which we make^the first, 
exactly corresponds with a piece of stained glass in the ancient 
church of Wycliffe, and represents Jesus on the Cross in the 
arms of God. The tliirdlis Jesus triumphing over death, or St. 
Micliael over the devil. Concerning the fifth and seventh, you. 
Sir, conjecture rightly. 

‘ Bichnumd, Yorkshire. ^ , * JUFENES, 
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BWLIOGBJPHY. 

To THB Editor of the Classical JouftMAL. 

SlR| 

* I possess a copy of Viger’s Greek idoms from the • 
press of Roger DanieD} our University Printer) in 1647. To 
the Index inclusive with the proper Finis, it differs not from 
another copy, which belongs to a young friend of mine. But 
by way, 1 suppose, of helping an article of bad sale against rival 
printers, R. D. has added as they stand in the book before me, 
forty pages of extra matter, unnumbered^ and witliout the sheet 
marks. Eighteen of these pages contain acute observations, 
additional to those of Viger; which Hoogeveen has, in brackets, 
incorporated with the text of his edition; and to which the 
author puts^this remarkable subscription — 

Ku) retOTOL ftsv raureim 
vXsico la-eos xoltu 

In the remaining two and twenty pages is printed that treatise on 
acccr/i:s,which in like manner Hoogeveen adopts at the close of his 
edition. 1 have heard, that Professor Porson recommended this 
* treatise to his ADOLESCENTES, as the very best they could 
consult, uf probabilem sibi ticcentuum notiUam^ qmm maturrime 
compararerU.*^ An excellent friend of ours, now no more, on 
my telliilg this to him, remarked, that it might be a very good 
account of the matter, but certainly a very tedious one ; which 
is the truth, sure enough. 

R. D. in introducing these supplemental pages — 

f Lectoribus. Hactenus incubuit, &c.— never notices at 
all the Addenda to V^ger, but speaks thus of the tract on 
Accents — Vigero almm adjunximus qui accentuum rationem 
in lepes^ quam fieri potest, pauculas compendifecit. • 

It is singular, that Hoogeveen, who state^ his having collated t 
the editions^ of Paris 1644, of Leiden 1680, an4 of Strasbuxg 
1708, should have been* utterly ignorant of this '^tion oE 
Roger Daniel, and its Addenda. He would not else have faid 
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456 Inscription. 

f ' 

in his Preface|«— Retinui etiam^quee a viro quodam docto addita 
in Leidensi edltione his sigiiis [ ] inclusa inveniuntur.” 

Of the treatise on Accents, Hoogcvcen takes not the slightest 
notice ; but finding it probably in the Leiden eilition, considered 
it as an heir-loom of the book, and gave himself no pains about 
the matter. * 

Can any of your readers develope for us the author of the 
Addenda, and of the Accentual Treatise ? He who can, and 
will, shall have the thanks of your Correspondent, 

Norik Sheen, iV<w.,18. 1811. SWNEYENSIS. 


INSCRIPTION 


NO. n. 


TrfE following Inscription was copied by me in the year ISOd, 
at Ephesus. It has never yet been published. It is on a stone at 
the upper part of the Arch standing near the Stadium, at Ephesus. 
The situation of it is such, that I was enabled to coj^y it only with 
great difficulty, assisted by my servant and Janissary. * 


TOMNHMEI ONK A 1 HK A T A TTOTIC A M A P A 

lC.AIHrnOTHNKAMAPANSOPOSK.AIOnEPIKEI 

NENOSnEPIBOAOSKAIAIICATAT^TnEPIBOAOT** 


SOPOIATOKAiTAENTOSTOYnEPIBOAOrnANTA 

£SXTIN(1»AABIASAAA. 


* M The Sepulcre and the vaulted Chamber near it, and the 
Sarcophagus under th§ Chamber, and the surrounding inclosure, 
and the two Sarcophagi near the inclosure, and every Uiing within 
die inclosure, belong td Flavia Ada.” 

A letter was erased in tlie fourth line after xorof: i have 
supplied the A. ' ^ 

There ig a iepetitiou of the Sigma in the first word of the fifth 
line; ^add the word Ada in the same Ihie occurs in Strabo, where 
he is speaking -of Halipamassus. ^ 

ROBERT fVALPOLE. 
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HOMER ILLUSTRATED. 


• Mk . Ives, in his Jmmey frm Persia to Et^land^ 

(p. 23iy.) says : «« We still see great numbers of cattle grazing 
on each side of the river, and also observed a boy, (Arab, I 
suppose) crossing it on the bach buffaloes s he shifted 
himself from tbe back of one of these beasts to another with 
great dexterity, as often as he found it necessary* for the order 
and better wiiductiiig of his herd : this extraordinary feat of 
activity put me in mind of that passage in the 15tli Book of 
Homer’s Iliad, where a man is represented as managing four 
horses at once, and leaping from the back of one to another 
full speed?” 

die 0* &V* Lyrq J'lr'JTOi'T# eu 

C77\ hi 7F0>JxV (TUVSiilgETai JlTVOUCf 

(revoti ex. Tslioio fjJyu vpor) arrv 

xat$' blov* vuXleg rl k &7jij(ravT0 
' ftvegfj, yvmlxss* efiTFclov 

6ccio’x«;v, aA^OT* kv alWov ufLsI^eTai, oi irerovreu* 
mg A'i'itc ettI 7ro^>.a 9osixv txptx yyjbov 

fixxpd |3ijS«;, Se ol aMlp’ txavsy» 

(B. 15. 1.679. Ed.Heyne.) 

As the shepherd, in the extract from Mr. Ives's Travels, ^ 
vaults from the back of one buffalo to the back of anoth&r 
buffalo for die better management of his herd, so the man, 
hi the passage of Homer, shifts his seat from one horse to 
another hors,e, not •merely to amuse the spectators, but to 
conduct the animals the better. I suppose that the man went 
to some public pasture near a city to bring these horsfs •, for 
Htimer says : 

— jgfffii ’£A nOAEfiy Tilavpeis (ivmsigtrat lirvous, ' 
vsuaf *EK UEAIOIO jutsya vpor) wrru Siijraiy ^ 

Xotofogov xal’ bUif, 

The man did not collect the spectators for die purpose of 
exhibiuxig to them hU feats of activity ^ Ijat, as he lud to pass 
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along iixe public road, he must neeexarily be seen and admired 
by them : 

— iro\ses T6 I 

avBpeff yuvciixBS* 

Pope, in his translation » limits the man to four horses^ but 
Homer mentions no particular number; but it is evident, that 
' the shepherd, whom Mr. Ives saw, crossed more than four ; 
for he says, that he did it as often as was necessary for the 
.order and better conducting of his herd. Potter, in his Grecian 
Antiquities^ (vol. ii. p. 1 8.) says : a]u.^f9r7roi, sometimes, by 
mistake, or corruption,calied avmvoi (II. O. v. 684.) were such, 
as for conveniency had two horses, on which they rode by 
turns : they were sometimes termed Invayasyo)^ &id to dysiv IVtov, 
because they led one of their horses, which was not , a late 
contrivaace, but practised soon after the heroicc^i times, as 
appears from Homer’s mentioning it, (Pollux, loc. cit.) 

■ ' — ■ - 0 S* BfATrtlov «»£i 

, Bgiffxm aAXor’ hr* otfcsi^irat^ ol is vetovtm** 

Hence it appears, that both Pollux, and Potter seem to have 
supposed that Homer was speaking of a military praHit e, 
and alluding to the desultores ; but I must confess, that I 
do not see how they are justified in making such a con* 
clttsiom 

Hie intelligent Mr. Heber says in a note, in the Travels of 
Dr. Clarke, (p. 582, } : I had an opportunity of seeiVig two 
yogay shephet'd^boysj who were galloping dieir horses near 
Koslof, and who showed an agility and dexterity, which were 
really surprising ; while die horse was in full speed, they sprung 
from their seat8» stood upright on the saddle, leapt on tlie 
ground, and again into the saddle, and threw their whips to 
some distance, and caught them up from the ground: whs|4 
was more' remarkable, we ascertained that they were i?ierely 
shepherds, and that these accomplishments were not extraordi- 
nary.’* 1 riialh conclude these * remarks with informing the 
teader, that lie will find in Mr. Ives’s Travels (p. 272.) a very 
Aill account of the Gereed, an equestrian exercise of die Turks, 
^udiich is an extraordinary specimen of dexterity and*agility. 

firmiy ClMeget Catib^ E. HnBABKEIt» 

ra. 2 , 1811 . 
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IJSr JESCHYLI CANTUS 
CHOniCOS TENTAMINIS NOVI SPECIMEN. 


P OST ea, qux de Chbricis Cantibus JEschylels baud ita pridem 
disseruit Bumeius, Viri aliquot non indocti ad eandem fer^Spartam ^ 
adomandam accesserunt. Inter quos facilu principatum tenet 
Elmsleius. Is enim, c cujiis manu ferunt Censuram editionis 
^schyli Proniotliet BlomBeldo procuratie literis esse inandatam in 
Ephemeride Literaria Ediiiburgensi, luculento sane exemplo com- 
monstravit, ^^uanta locis ^schyli tenebricosis lux potuerit afierri, 
si quis Cantus Choricos mettendi rationem invenerit probatam. 
Virum de parente Tragiconim pneclare meritum velle sequi videntur 
tres Crttici recentiores. At ex his« qui, ne longo qutdem intervallo, 
£lmslemm« sequi nequeunti novissimus Criticus, in EpEemeride 
xnodo dicta Censuram agens Tentaminis Bumeiani« licet omn^ 
^schyli fabulas supcrstitcs, non leviter ille quidem sed data opera^ 
tractaverit, parum tamen inde ^Eschylo emolument!) neque multum 
glorisB sibi reportavit; neque super alios mihi sape.'e videtur. 
Feliciori, nccne* successu, ipse ceteris praestare yidear, systemata 
modu non omnia apud iEschylum Monostrophica in Antistrophica 
redigere ^^iggressuruS) judicium esto lectoris metricarum rerom 
p^tf. 

In fabularum ordine vulgato primum locum habet Prometheus; 
qui tamen Icvissimum negotium facesset» si quidem Elmsleius Anti* 
spasticupi Systema unicum paulo longius in carmen Antistropbicum 
disponi jussit. Quoniam autem non omnis ipse in partes Elmdeii 
accedo, ad meum quoque modulum v. 574. et sqq. scribendq^ ^ 
exhibebo. Interim duo systemata prsecedentia apponere juvat. 

V. 425- cT#. y, «mrr#. y. 


eUx§f h /9«S iromtf JcAvievi 

XufMif ntM< cPfurmSt 

Tjtmv' »s mU mtXmm 

b a^¥$s yfif ti, ntiytti f , 

Tf roAtv 429 mynfvn/p wtrdfutf 

srivciff Unmvii^u, rpHvnt £xy§t 

In V. 425. vulgati^ M recdus abest. In v, 4^ innit htfiin 
MMmfimfTiivnit Tirans XiftMig, MS. Colb. 1. : quss 

lectio Oita 151. rmeV Xufutts originem dedk voci 

f MraktMS 

sic ituifUnif, MoxposthSfjMitar''ArX§^ 
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In Eschyli Canim Chorim 


ponitur KPMTtffoy: utraque voi h gl. nascitur. Deniqae 
vulg^i-o yarroff adniisso> syntaxis laborat. Xlwti c. v. 4^6. hue 
retrahltur: quod facil'* in delabi potuit, prssertim cum 

wnffnveit^u in i%-c$atrrtt^u apud Rob. mutaium esset. Redde 
Qui semper svb emiuens rohiir Deorum et polum ceeleslem lahoribuM 
gmit Qui plures hujus Epddi distribifendi modos legere^velit, 
is adeat Hermannum Observatt. Critt. §. 1. Criticum in Qjuarterljf 
Rev. No. IX. et V. D. Edinburgh Rev. No. XXXV. h quibus alter 
aliud sy sterna v. 899. et sqq. in Antistrophicam formam redigere 
conatus est, ad mentem I Imslifeii : sed uterqiie fallitur. Est reverk 
Epodu s, sed mi sere vocibus glossematicis scatet. Ibi manifesto 
legendum est u^*vict6v efAfiu fcf ^Avri^tfMs 

yt ireJitfMqy I cf. Choeph. 599. t^us, et Suppl. 

90. Am; tru^^. 


V. 566. a . 

EiiAtXw*'A(ytv yvyi96Vit XW « 

Am 

/SoVTMV* 

Tis MV 

tmAmmmv M ♦ 570 

« df 9r0(|CVCTME 


MVTMrrg. 

09 0v}( tcMT^Mvom ymf- 


fiv^wynr 

Teev tmAmmmv 


575 


xvpfiytTSt fii 
ttAmvm Tf VKTTtv um yS,9 

mAim 0 r Wi^stp xi^uu 


* Haec excipit otj. /3'. et, quatuor sienariis interpositis, hrirr^. /S', 
quod carmen Antistrophlcum primus detexit Elsmleius. 


'V. 578, <rrg../3'. 

vsr« K^o 1 r?ium^ 

virvo^orw tifMv wmt tUj tM. 

xS ft ib/duTt 2 vixti, 

tAmime ; 582 

W ar0T6 V xpit rtxon 
ft M/c«M^r> 
wruPf iv xnpopuis ; 
o{0-rgsAMrM iiyfiMTf iuXuMf 

fru^cUcxtp nt^tts ; 587 

xv^i fU ^Ai(0ir i lucAv^av f 

woprUk 

• imiuTi ^0; ; fApX fmt 

9vyfUrm Mpuf ^np fu * 

^tur^iupsixAdwi 592 

■^/iyuppuxar 

jf»u9up oxn xti/MPUi mA^m. ^ 594 

aiAtiff; ^fisyfut tm« /Sovm^pp xa^fiipov ; 

Pf* m usque 


UPTfO^. f. « 

1 12 . xlOip ifttv 0 *v xxr^if opfc dxUti ; 
uxi ftot 601 

TM ftoyt^u m UP rtg m(M ft^u tmAMc, 
rup rx?Mtxu^op H* ^ 

frvfMB 9r{O04^0u; ; 
fitorvrip re 000101 ^ mm/mmm;, m 

fut^uipu /M J^^Uvnt KIVT^- 

sirf 9tv 7010-)' mAs; ; 607 

vM^TPifiMTeiP il tirrmf mtiUiuts 
Am/3^00VT0; »h y S^tcpf 
txMcrtpn fuihri ipcftuem* 
iuffuptpp < 611 

VS rtPH, u fyppt H cyM, fttyov 
* rtp ; »AAm fMi T 0 ^M$ tvtifk%%op^ 
if r$ ft,* hrttftftipu* 
futhitp ftnr) XC^ 

/MMM00 0o'0i0v ; ^i<|00 drs( m04m, 

f rf ^vrxXeipu xu^ih^, « 

llF. Aii^ «rA. usque ad 
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In 584. Vulgo Aid. Ipse dedi l^St, V. 586. Pro 

^uft»rt Guelph. ^uyfucTt, Scriba voluit ^iyftetTt : c£* 606. Kiwrj^trt : 
quod periixde est. v. 607- Vulgu ^uwXuirtf Aid.' ^vTeb?^Mvtu 
Unde eruL T4r<r^* mAik. Hesych. : cf. ^schyL 

Suppl. %72. exnendatuni in Ci^assical Journal, No. V. p. 191.. 
V. ()0?. Vulgo deest uh* Id ^ versu strophieo reposui ; vid. Herman. 
Observ. Critt. p. 130. V. 615. Vulgb Tretfiuv At fiu6t7f cum 
comxnutaium saepius teste Brunckio ad Trachin. 673. hie unice 
verum reddit responsum Promethei b, wig MA0EIN. 

Moz Aid. tI fivi Ipse dedi mutI Homericam vocem ^uri 

(11. Sk. 3l6.) ^schylus non esset indignatus, si lusisset in ea de 
Promethei cognomine; cui similis cst lusus in v. 18. Ttls 
Gefttids wiVvMHTA Trtu. Usurpatur ^?Tiy infr*v. 907. et in Soph* 
Antig. 1 6 1. 

In. C. Tlieb. V. 78. et sqq. extat carmen quod omnes praeter 
Botheum pjo Monostrophico habei-e videntur. In Botheanaiquidexn 
ediiione Antistrophicuin tuxirobt %htu^ sed more Botheano Antistro- 
phicum. Excipi tanien duo fortasse loca debent, in qiiibus % 
vero non longe distat Magdeburgensis. Ipse equidem sic lego. 


V. 78. rrg. ». 

TCt 

fAiysb}^* f*i$i7T»i 0rrg«rb$ 
crrgacTOWS^ov woAv Atwav* 80 

xiug fig 

Mvuvfeg tnc^ljs vrvfiog MyysAo;* 

ff-rg. /8'. 

iMve-an Ofot hal r 

i^ofuvcv ifXKOi/’ /3d« rsi^si/y 89 

vang, 0 Afix«o’7rj$ ogi»r««, Mag 
f ^Tgiwii; tw; wreAiv ^unuty* 

6ivy V di^y * 92 


ibmo*rg. 

tM^Bfiytig 

vi^nyrXoKTVTFig 

fy iiriy* /SgE^ii r 85 

fintfittKinv v^ttrof jgoTvwav* 

Aitf$ vh fit wgodgo^«$ tynriraf 

fcrnvTg. /S'. 

rif £g<s fVTtTtti rig £g* swwgMni ; ' 
wJngtf Kr fyw yn^tyrio^ /SgCT^ 
^»f/eioy<tfy, li/f^gof fcuxa^tf ; 

ri ^sAAo^fy /SgerMy E%iflr0«ei • 

leywWoyof ; 97 


flwg. y . 

«»0vir y oix axovsT im^ary xrvwoy; 

WfWA^r rri^sArr, f» 99 

ftk y?y, W0r Airwy c|a^fy ; 

• rrg. y. 

J ;2gv9«9n(Ai)S 

S«i<)c60» fiw<y i9rl wtoAim 

flr#T* ei9ov y«y ^iAijT«y* 106 

teoi 7F9?it9wv;Ciii y^fioiiog 

f$tri n-«g^tv«y IjciVim A 0 ;^o 

2«tiA00vyiSf iTvig* 


«yriawg. y'. 

»Tvw0i }/^«gx«, ,w«TXy«v 0^ ly«c 

TJ ; yr^Merg/f 102 

yxfffy w«A«f;g^by'/Agi|f, Txi^nar, 
«yrj0Tg. y. 

ikAA* J ynin^ Ziv 110 

framAff w«vTitfs*«gf^- * ^ . 

»F «g^«ry «A«0'iy. • 

xZf€» y»g wigi wtjoAiv 

tfy)g«y 

^'^AgMs 0g0^iF. " 115 





A Omfitt CXtruas 

mg. i\ t 


*^A^yuu K«d- 

fm zvKkuintti }«/«» 

•wXrnf^ itt^.ytfvtn iW/vv 

^t/Sw x^Xivt' 119 

«v T J AMyiNff tptXoftux** 

** fwnr^XJt 79m 7 n«AAfl^* «, f^ra-M; 
Am{ ixjhfiiX$v 126 

•»«• r* 

jCik/ K^{<C M 9C^a($tl» 

T0^ ytnvf aXiunr * 133 

wtkf y li at^uros 
Xirasf «srv«&- 
nu‘ n 

wiXaf^tftij^x, 137 

• *j'. 

a^fcarsfP aftp} mXip i&Ava. 

f 145 

ftAaiMv fiftfiafttwp ^pext, 

*'Afrtfti ^lAic' 

tcifiij^ $9rt/u»/pfTur 

TJ 5r«A#f UfAfti vdaxii^ ri yuicnrat ; 

*41 y fTi Tf A0$ fsrcsyw ilsoV ; 150 

e-T^. y. 

i« fntvttXnus ^lo), 158 

WAii«« tcAum n, ySs 
«a)rdi grv{y0^vA«»ef 
r^Aiy h^twp ftii 

irt^dv^ irr^rS, ' 162 

xA^n xAvm wp^iiutf 

j^writws Xtrde. * 


inur^* t\ 

V t • / / 

TH crr^fu ntym; 121 

l0(tfO‘0‘Jd<ff PFvXcus 
9r^6ertffrecmi srcAa Ax^^oms* 

‘ imvr^. /. 

^0^00, n00r0^f^av,ijr/Av0’<0 9i}0U* 
w KJifMv vrmfu^p 
n wroXif " 130 

luOfmt T* w 

xmrr^. 

Kivi eif Aututtf avx^ 

Aimuf « 

0T^xrx yiVdv 0Tira» 
mh'df ffv T li 

AxT»yi9tm Mv^it • J42 

T0j* ijrwiwjsu. *■' 

«»rf0T^. a'. 

ux^^AiXttf BTxAStav Xi6»i 

^lA* *'A{r0AA0y, 

x«vx^0f Ip ^‘uXecif ;c»XK^iTPPP r^xwv. 
fMKMt(**'OYK» 154 

juti 7roXuM(» x^upTo^ AtoCiP tiA 0» 
a H* i0yF0», jroAia; i'lwr/, 

iarxwi;A0j» el0f Isri^pvow. « * 

imoT^ y, 

w ^IXtt Sxt^pif 

Xvrlif afitpifixpn^ priXtp 166 

iu%x0* if ^tX§priXtif * 

fitXuri* V if^ay inftiw 
fifXifuptt y •^{ptp ^ J69 

^tX»$yr»fP iffiSptr’, tn y u proXwg 
Irri ft$u 


In, V. 79. MSS* 8# dant f^ytfXM r £x!'^m Unde r§t versui prz» 
eedenti resritui. Mox vulgo ^^mrow^pp x^prip fu w^Xvf J^i : 

It Verb! proxima locum non suum occupant ; in prioribus mv.tarur 
swA^ in ataAv ; v. 84. .Tulg^ r tyx^iftwrtrxi fiU, MSS. 4. tt *iri 
Mo^. 2. x€*f^mTxt:^imde patct origo voais pnrmnu 
qm post AMl^legitnr. At Brunckius cum MSS. edidit M xv^mvnu. 
Hinc erui b Mf quanquam n Mt cum jungi 

potest V. 85. Pro et 0 ^ 0 »rvx 0 tf liber Vcn. apud^Surtonum 

iiunlmf:- quam |ostremajn vocem agnoscit Hesy- 
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Tentamhus turn S^tedMen. 

chlus, * 6 ^ 9 T%nr»v ^/xnv: et Horatms exponit per Monte decurrens vdut 
amnu .* nec priorem dedignatus est Soph. ^d. C. 1125^61 QSd.T. 174. 
V. 91. iwT^nrif MSS. Vulgo. ivT^t^s- Id tuetur twr^mig in SuppL 
730 l valde conspicuum, V« 103. vulgo rap m ySv, MSS. 4. nip 
Tutp ymp : gl. est nc*. * Botheo debetur ytuta. V« 105. Ita Mosq. 1. 
et 2f vulgo iTTi^ V. 106. Pro eit vw 

MS. tnm ^lAurtfv. Ipse voces transposui et dedi ySt, V. 107« 
Post vulgantur W trt mmg. Aid. U If n. Turn, tim,* 

At in irt 7 t wttvTtf latet pro var. lect. indicium : scriptum 
fait 3 t* 4TS y^. t<Vk. V. 112. vulgo hic icuop etXvTty et in v. 117. 
9 cvK)nfv 9 Teti fi^ 6 s d* Sed in loco posteriori libri variant* 

Aid. iUiy cormpte vel pro ya^ ut exhibet MS. Bar. 

vel pro y %u'/4wp ut legit MS. Ven. At i? Mosq. 1. patet hlc 
olixn fiiisse' lect, var. notatam. Habet enim in textu 'A^yi/^p : 
supra^riptum y^. v^Xtftttcdtv. Verum ista varietas ad 

V. 112. referri debet. Unde patet lect. Bar. yu^ irelle y^^ 
et Veneti yu^ et y velle yj. Qupd 

ad post KVicXtfvprttt posituxn, id nasci videtur o y. 1 jp. ubi libri 
quidam dant ^ifiop pro V. 118. vulgo hdhrdt. MSS. 2. 
h Tdt. At metrum respuit h tm. V. 120. v^mpng /lid. Rob.* 
^^vn^mpreti, £x his crui cf. Phocn. 121. 

eg tiyurttt V. 131. vulgo tpct^dg, Dedi b f^$$g: scil. 

* V. 134. vulgo vi^ip e| aifuirog ypylpptfiip. MSS. 7. ffihf ym^ ; 
i..e.,«-ltfw J'*: vid. Person, ad Med. 1 vJ.9. Mo.x ytyoptepip est interpo- 
latoris ; hoc patet ex Ask. C. qui MS. dat tti^rpg fivymrfog ygyipo^ 
ftip. V. 143. vulgo T«|«p tS wvKti^gv. Med. i^tvims^pv. Unde 
patet veram lectionem servare Hesychium I,vTtfKet^w, iilrvKgp s;^i. 
Cf. CaMimach. Lavacr. Pallad. S. xai « hog tvrvxog V. 133 . 

Quid sibi velit ToA^M^arrop, ignore : dedi ncXsfM$ K^ecpri^, pt^ 
n«PT«v ftO^p. Hesych. K{«PTiP(, fiartxstfg. Idem Mcmpp, /8«nAfw. 
V. 150'. troXMg omittit Seld. sed vroXwg metrum posoit, ir^ 
rejicit. V. 15,9. vulgo nxust et nXfmt, Sed Chorus hic loquitur 
non de omnibus Diisp verum de Apolline et Minerva Thebarum 
praesidibus : quamobrem mox Ximlfiof in duale mutatur. 

V. 167 * ^iXovoXtig synzresin patitur, ut p-rt^upp, 0 soi, tgrcA^p, 

ow^ip^in superioribus et mox ^oAiipg. V. i6'8. Seld. et Colb. 2. dant 
0 * iff UP. vulgo f abest. Hujus esurminis* fincm dudum monuit 
Hermannus esse Antistrophicum ; quem^tbxines tamen prseter 
Botheum sequuntur : is vero nescio qua caccitate nemine Epodi 
insignivit. Idem nomen imponi solet et Antispastico Systemati, 
V. 848. ef'sqq. quod rectiiis nomen Aftistrophici Canntnis occu- 
pare monuit Criticus British Bet, No. ll.^Sed alia quam qu« a 
V. D. ibi proponitUTp ordinandi ratio proferri potesC« * 
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hi Jl'lschyli Cantus Choricosy &c. 


V. 84^^. rrg. 

Tflcd* t6VT9^!i>iec «77lA«v 

V ' - * 

Aoyflj" 

Ktex ttvri^ua 

Trtde STtfdil ^tfMirst « So 1 

TsXsie* T< (pi* ; n tfXAs y $ 7dva< 
* 9roirAr)» ; 

^cf£ai9 ip. irrietf 

wXXet yoaiy PiXletiy uxvf J»^vt 


ifiOVtr iftp) X^MTt WrtiVtfMf 

vrtTvXctt 0 9 etiif 8.^6 

'A^l^avrc hofUijSiTat * 

tcffTtjSi 'AToAXtfVf * 

fiiXets Xa^M9 ftopcoroXov gif 

M9aXt69 rt YX9 SOO 

TOirSdKov iii re x^^trtr 


In V. 8.> I . T«Ji servant MSS. 4. vulgo ra. V. 854. vulgo «aa« 
yUf, At MSS* 2. yluM, V, 859. vulgo t«v » 0Tov0y'^iX«eyieg(iK«v 
itfirrdXoy. At Schot. MS. Seld. legit rkv «WoAAy. uHde erui 
^avootaAov. Charontis cymba unum eodem tempore defiinctum 
corpus transvectare dicitur ; wvatcXn nascitur ex jCAAMmAA* coirupto. 
Mox AIS. (AiXayxM^ti : ubi latet fiixxi In Zonte IJpigramm. 

Vl^. usurpatur xiXxtn Xx^xu Denique m ivtlXtov in iev«A<Ay n y£» 
mutavi. Extat et Epodus in v. .QOl. et sqq, quod Systema 
Antispasticum nescio an primus ipse in Antistrophicum carmen 
*disposuerim^ legendo 




V. 900* rr^. y, 

A’TOyAf 

*reAiy my9va-i TTv^yct, trrim 
^/AaeyJ^Ay ATS^Ay* 
yn»0ff. 6xf»roy 

Strr IfAV Xxyjuy 

tuu TiXci xiyofto^et:* 905 


y\ 

VKcl^'^tat* Jy iyrtyototf^ 
fimt KrifixTx' 

^MXXaKTti^ a 

iuK ktciuplx 

Aijy 8»'/*0 i ;^05 "A^iSff. 910 


In V. 908. vulgo AfxAAAMrn^t 5’ kfUfip/x (piAeic Ov^* 

At deest verlnim. quod latet in iolx scilicet ovk : mox auS* 
hrixAv^oi redde parlidus neufrius opilulatus, IJltimus denique Epodus 
sic constituendus cst. 


V.995. 

i« ^ufcatrtt M iMiM, 
ir^A vrxtrm CjUAi* 

. OTg. X. 

997 , dyne-T^. x. 

iv ova-yroTfeeg ix ttcvcs 
i^oi xxi zr^o nZ, 

f 

inAxAufi 

rr{. 

xyrtrr^, fi*. 


zrov rpt iiSovfuy yhyg ; 

*sf vuvrw vtXwrtvurxrti, 


Ikr AX'AV nfnxrxm* , 

^xtfMfxyTH » are^ 

1001 

(xiUftM vxT^i TTXfmoy, 


In V, friA«Au( ludh iEschylus, ut saepius ludit in ITAAvyi^jeiff. 
Heddc igitur ver^-celebraSi. Mox pro quod intelll^re nemo 
< Ipotesty dedi ** t^mulum/^' 



Dlustration of Saipture, 465 

Ad fmem hujus novae dist^ibutionis speciminis^ quod alio tempore 
ad umbilicum pcrducetur, obiter monco Hcrmannum lunge longe- 
que cetcros rerum metricarum pcritos siiperare in disponendis 
cantibus Choricis a v. usque ad .95)4. Ideoque lectori auctor 
esse vdlo, ut nusquam ilium duccm nisi aperte cscutientem desercre 
auddkt. 


Imposition of Hands considered as a Marl: of Favor in the 
Easly aiplied to the Illustration of Scripture. 


T HEN ^cnt up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abiliu, and 
seventy of the ciders of Israel: and they saw the God of 
Israel; and there was under his feet as it were a paved work 
of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of Heaven in his 
clearness : And upon the nobles of the children of Israel ,he 
laid not his hand ; also they saw God, and did eat and drink.” 
Exodus, c. xxiv. v. 11. Mr. Burder, in his « Oriental 
Customs,” (Vol. II. p. 45. ,jd. edn.) says : It is lisiially said, 
that God laid not his hand in a way of terror, or anger, on 
these nobles on account of their intrusion ; but in the Moiitlily 
M^azin® for January 1804, is the following description of the 
appearance at court of the Mogurs ofRcers, who partake of his 
bounty or rewards < Those officers of the districts, whose 
time has expir-jd, or who have been recalled from similar 
stations, repair to the imperial presence, and receive the rcw’ard, 
good or evil, of tb.cir administration ; when they are admit^d» 
into the pretence, or retire from thence, if their rank and merit 
be eminent, they are called near to his Majesty’s person, and 
allowed the honor of placing their heads below his sacred foot ; 
the Emperor lays his hand on the back of a person on whoin he 
means to bestow' an extraordinary mark of honor ; others from , 
a distance receive tokens of kindness,, by the motion of the 
imperial brow, or eyes:’ now, if the. nobles of Israel were 
not admitted to the same nehmess of approaqli to the Deity as 
Moses and Aaron, perhaps this phrase should b6 taken directly 
contrary to what it has been : he laid not his hand in a way of 
special favor ; nevertheless they saW God, and did eat and 
drink in his presence : this sense of Spying on Jhe hand is 
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Phatration of Scriptut^e. 

# 

supported by a passage in Bell’s Tisivels to Persia^ (p. 103.) 
< The minister received the credentisl8» and laid them before 
the Shah, who touched them with Ms hand, as a mark of reject: 
this part of the ceremony had been very difficult to adjust, for 
the Ambassador insisted on delivering his letters into the Shah's 
own hand ; the Persian Ministers, on die other hand, affirmed, 
,that their King never received letters direedy from the Ambassa- 
dors of the greatest Emperors on earth.' ’’—Theological Maga- 
zine, Vol. IV. p. 140. 

This interpretation of the passage is also confirmed by the 
following passages, which are taken from Captaip Turner’s 
account of the Embassy to Tibet We are toldSn a letter 
from the Minister of the late Teshoo Lama to Warren Hastings, 
(p. 455.) diat when the holy man was proceeding towards the 
land of <31103, « he laid his band” [upon the cro\y4j which 
fiqpked to obtain the honor of an audience,] conferring blessings 
upon their heads, and made them joyful ; and this was the 
established practice all the way.’* We are told in Poorungheer 
GoseinVi^^rrative of the particulars of the journey of Teshoo 
Lama, (p. 4G4.) : << The ceremony of introduction, and mode 
of riiceiving the blessing of the Lama, at the time of being 
presented to him, may here be best remarked : when any of 
the Princes, or immerdiate relations of the Emperor, W’ere 
presented, they were all received by the Lama, without moving 
from where he sat, but they were distinguislied by his laying 
his bare hand upon their heads, whilst he repeated a*' short 
^^yer, or form of blessing : the nobility, or men of the 
second rank, when introduced, went through the like cere- 
mony, except that the Lama wrapt a piece of clean silk round 
his hand, and in that manner rested it on their heads, whilst 
he repeated the blessing : and for those of inferior note, a piece 
of consecrated wood, of about half a yard long, was substituted, 
and held by him in his hand| with the end of which he touched 
their heads, in like manne^r as he had the others with his hand 
Again, p. 422. ««When ordered to receive his dismission, 
Bojonaigheei^ approached the [infant] Lama, and bowing before 
faiiQ, presented his head, uncovered, to receive his blessing, 
indiioh the Lama gave by fttetching out his hand, andTlaying it 


t 
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Illustration of Scripture, 

• 

Mr. Ives says in his Travels, p. 401. : « In our walk this 
morning, (at Leghorn,) I could not but take particular notice 
of a great number of horses, which were led about dressed 
with ribbons and other ornaments ; upon my inquiring into the 
reason of this piece of pageantry, a French gentleman, who 
came with us from Cyprus, and now happened to be upon the 
parade, sliook his head, and said. He was ashamed to inform, 
me, but the fact was, that the too credulous people, conform- 
ably to an annual custom, were leading those creatures to a 
certain church, in order to their being blessed, which was 
done by thp prayers and laying on of hands of a priest, who 
for his good OiTices received a pecuniary satisfaction ; and with- 
out this benediction the owners never expect any good services 
from their cattle for the ensuing year.” 

Mr. Bqjrder, in his « Oriental Customs,” Vol. ii< p. 2.?. 
makes the following observations upon Genesb, c. 48. v. ^4. 

« ‘ And Israel stretched out his right hand, and laid it upon 
Ephraim’s head.’ Imposition of hands was a Jewish cere- 
mony, introduced, not by any divine authority, but ly custom ; 
it being the practice among those people,^ whenever tliey prayed 
to God for any person, to lay their hands on his head : our 
Saviour observed the same custom, both vidien he conferred his 
blessing on children, and when he healed the sick, adding 
prayers to the ceremony : the Apostles, likewise, laid hands on 
those, upon whom they bestowed die Holy Ghost : the Priests 
observed the same custom, when any one was received into their 
body : and the Apostles themselves underwent the impositio^-* 
of hands afresh, every time they entered upon any new design: 
in the* ancient church, imposition of hands was even practised 
oh persons whon they married, which custom the Abyssiniana 
still observe.” * 

W e may perceive from these remarks, whence the idea of 
the supposed efficacy of a royal touch in cases of die evil 
arose ; it undoubtedly came from the East, where, as we have 
seen, the^people still consider a royal touch as ^ signal blessing. 
These remarks will also enable us to perceive dig force and 
beauty of die following passage in the 189th Psalm, Thou 
hast beset^me behind, and before ; and laid thine hand upon 
me that is, in the way of favor and kiqjdness. 

Tom. CoU. Cainl/ridge, 18,1811. SAHKJEifim 
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RSMJRKS 

ON SIR m DRUMMONiys DERIFATION OF THE 
WORD ‘‘PHAROAH” 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal! 

Sir, 

Y ou have rightly presumed, that I had not read 
the passage in Sir W« Drummond’s Essaj/ cm the Punic 
Inscription^ which he has quoted and subjoined to my last 
letter at your p. 374 ; but now that I have read it, I do not find 
that it removes in the least my former complaint of «a derivation 
having been formed‘by an incongruous medley of different 
languages; on the contrary it gives farther strength to my objec- 
tion against Sir William’s derivation of the Hebrew^ word 
Pharoah. It does indeed appear by that quotation from the 
above essmj^ that Sir W. did not omit to observe, that the 
Jews formed their word Pharoah from the Egyptian VPourOy 
their word for the king^ which still subsists in the Coptic trans- 
lation 6f the Bible ; but this did not appear from his former note 
to c. 45 at your p. 174, where he derived Pharoah immediately 
from the Egyptian Phi and the Hebrew roh^ to which I there- 
fore objected. Now the circuitous course, wliidi hc^thus 
proposes to give to his derivation by going through Egypt, adds 
ao adjutage to it, and really renders llie incongruity still 
worse, besides anotlier still stronger objection to it from ana- 
chronism. He appeared at first to mean, that it was the w'ho 
^Jad borrowed the Egyptian article Phi and prefixed it to their 
ow.n Hebrew word roh i but now it is the Egyptians, who are 
supposed to have made this incongruous medley, by prefixing 
their own article Phi to the word ro//, borrowed by 

them from the Israelites, wdiich is still less probable than the 
former method. For as the Israelites had lived long in Egypt, it 
was pbssiblc that they might have brought along with them 
into Palestine some * Egyptian words, as they did several 
CMilean when they returned from Babylon ; but it was 
unliksly that the Egyptians should be obliged to go to the 
Israelites, when just arrived in Egypt, for a title for their own 
king; the consideratioh of being foreigners an^ slaves, a , 
despised a|pd oppressed people while in Egypt, would render it 
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an indignity to their sovereign to Qgll him by their Hebrew name 
roll i more especially since it meant a Shcpha d^ which was an 
occupation of life apparently obnoxious to the Egyptians, even 
in lower ranks in life. But beside the improbability of such 
an incongruous medley of languages being made by Egyp- 
tian natives, there is 3lso an impossibility arising from the fact 
of the title PKouro having been current in Egypt for king^ 
long before the Egyptians had obtained the least knowledge of 
the Israelites, or of their liebrew language ; for we read in 
Genesis that 't was the usual name for king in Egypt as early 
as v/hen Abraliam went there. The princes of Pharoah saw 
Savali, aiui commended her before PJiaroah, and the woman was 
t.iken into riiaroah’s house,” c. 12. 15. Again, in a century or 
two later, when Joseph’s brethren v/ent into Egypt, we again 
find the title I’liaroah in common use •, and it might have 
still a century after this before the Egyptians knew enough of 
the Hebrew language to learn that roh meant ^hplicrtL I 
might then just as well suppose, that PKouro was derived from 
RoU the title of the late kings of France ; and an anachronism 
of 200 years is just as objectionable as one of 0 or •1*,000. It is 
su«li improbable and incongruous derivations as these, which 
bring dl^reilit upon the otlierwisc valuable science of ctymolo- 
"gyi which sometimes assists in giving us a peep into antiquity, 
where all other methods fail*, and notwithstanding that all 
records of such very early past events and connexions of nations 
havc^ow perished irrecoverably. When kings and kingdoms 
have no memorials preserved, yet their hirguuges have njjt 
altogether perished with them, but have generally preserved 
some degree of permanency long after those who formed them 
are forgotten •, and by duly comparing these together, we may 
often recover the knowledge of facts and circumstances, 
concerning which no other traces whatever are now extant. ^ 
The quotation moreover now made by you, Sir, from the 
^ £ssay on a Punic Inscription,^* afford^ foundation for farther 
complaints concerning the •derivation in question ; for Sir W. 
says there, in order the better to support it,« that this word 
PKouro is PPO in the Saidic, and it may be suspected that it 
was originally written PO, to which the indeiinite article OT 
was prefixed : tliis is indeed positively asserted by Woide, and it 
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^Remarks on the word Fhafoab* 


would be difficult to appeal to a bettef vithmtf. The indent 
Egyptians then pronounced Phi-ro, the kingg the article is 
purely Egyptian) but the noun may be traced to the Hebrew.” 
Now to what assertion do those wordsy this is positive^ asserted 
ly Waide, refer ? one would naturally suppose, to the immedi- 
ately preceding sentence, tiz. “ to PO thte indefinite article* Of 
yrsis prefixed.” But no such assertion is to be found in T^oide’s 
lexicon; and only that outy with Phiy or JfVy prefixjed means the 
ling^ p. 70. 185. That the Of of ouro is the indefinite article 
ou^ is Sir W’s. own presumption and without any autliority 
from Woid6 to support it. In truth, this would form a very 
incoherent confusion«of articles, for it would eTfttswthe akUig. 
Besides this unauthorised assertion, Sir W. adds that PVouro is 
in the Saidic ( writ.) PPO/* but this no way affects the deriva- 
tion. For it is indeed true that, in the Coptic, contractions of 
words sometimes occur in Wfitingf as for instance in Coptic 

letters for Phunoute t but such contractions in writing are 
only substitutes for the words at length, and do not alter the 
pronounced words themselves any more than the contraction of 
IHS for ’/ijo-ou; by the ancient Christians : neither can any such 
abbreviation of the word to PO in Coptic letters be found my 
where, except in the above quotation from the E^ay on a 
Punic Inscription. I tliink myself justified, therefore,* id 
concluding as before, that Etymologists ought to have some 
slight . evidence^ beside mere imagination, to support their deriva- 
tions. That the ou of ouro is not the indefinite article aaswer- 
to our a appears also from the verb erouro^ to reigUj for 
mat concern has an article with a verb? All these supposi- 
tions seem to be made in order to favor the proposed derivation 
of PKowto from the Hebrew roA, << a Shepherd,” and any other 
person might just as well derive from such voots Pom, a well 
known king in the time of Alexander. Or again, I might 
* confidently affirm that the above ou is the same as the oo of the 
Rosetta stone, and me^ns as there deity ( and also )ciiig^ 
the Egyptian king^s being deified, and hence ou-ro came.to mean 
ilbe royal Skg>herds of Sir W. Drummondi who never existed 
^any where except in that Essay. 

Norwich^ July SO. S. ' 
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To THE EuITOE of THE CLASSICAL JoHBNAL. 

U A viNG Wn for some time busily occupied in making ^ 
a Catalogue Liuisoime of tliut portion of Karl Si* knc k k*s Lib r ary, 
^vhich coniprelieiidA the volumeii printed* in the iDth ceulurv, with 
all the Editiones Frincipcs ; — to he accompanied with fac-siiiiiles of 
ty)>es, lieviceiH, and other a))propriute and curious einheli'shments ; — 

I hail occasion to examine, with cotiiiiderahle patience and labor, 
the evideiic^which has been brought forward reh|K'Cting 

The Bible suppf>.sED to have been printed at Mentz» 

BETWEEN THE YEARS 1450 & 14-55, IN 2 VOLS. FOLIO. 

• * 

His Lorijship has a beautiful copy of it, and 1 conuni^nce my 
catalogue with a description of it ; hut finding the cvainiiiation of 
this evidence too elaborate to be subjoined to the description^ I 
jircsunie to think that it will find an appropriate place in your 

Journal. 


There arc few subjects in Bibliography which have given rise to 
such, a long and stiibboni dispnlatioii, as that of the time and place 
of priming the present Bible. The matter, however, from the 
^ testimonies •idmut to be adduced in illustration of it, may now' be 
coiijsfdere I to 1m* at rest. Never was. there a more coniiecting (.baiii 
of evidem-e, tlian that wbidi has linked certain facts together as 
corroborative ol’ the execution of these volumes, by CJu^enberg, not 
later tlian litc vc:n' 145.). As an inquirv into this evidence may be 
both Useful ami amu'tiuL' to the typographical antiquary, it sbafl be 
my endeavour to conduct il with all possible attention to accuracy^ 
and c(iinprcs.sioii. ' 

III tlie ye.«r •! ipp w'as publislied what is called, The Co loon E 
Chronicle; a enpy ot which work is in Lord Spenrer’a Library. 

It is printed in the (Terman Liiiiguage, and Scriverins ' has 
transcribeil the entire passage fnim it relating to the art of printing ; 
while Boxborii,* Frey tag,"’ and Wurdtuein,' have com touted ibeih- 


Bcloe, in the :1(1 and 5tli voliiines of liis Anecdotes of Liternture and 
Scarce Books, lias made iiienlioii of tliis Bible. See too the Diet. vol. T, 

p. 185. , * 

» The title is Die Crmica ran drr hiltiger Stat von Coelleu: see (ol. cecxij. rect. 
3 Lanrea Laureniii Vostni, p. 100: see it in VTolfs Typogt'a^ 

phim, vol. I. p. '107 — 41:^. 

^ Tkealtwr- iJollimdit£,6i.c, p. 409. 1632. 4to- 
> ^ Analecla IAlcr<nia ; vol. i. p. 115. 

^ Bibliotheca Moguntina ; p. 50. 

Vol. XV. No. .girni. 
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selves with selectiii^ that passage, which, on the oral testihioiiy of 
Uiric Zell, (an ancient and respectable Printer of Cologne,) specifics 
** that the art of Printing was discovered at Mentz, on the Rhine, 
about the year 1440; and that in the Jubilee year of 1450, they< 
began to print a Bible in a large letter, like the type used for 
Missals/’ I'lie Latin translation of the German ])assage Vnay be 
seen in Malliiikrot/ Clievillier, and in ni,ore recent bibliographical 
WDters.^ To this evidence it has been objected, that Uiric Zell does 
ii<»t declare that he saw the Bible with the tiale of the Jubilee year 
adixed; and that the exact period of the coriiincpcemcnt of the 
typographical art is not s]^cified by the words, ** liid dat is geschiet- 
byden jarcii uns Ileren mccccxl/' Whatever may be the force 
of these ohjcctions, there is a very strong negative proof that the 
first essays of the art of Printing did not coimiience later than 
J and that this Bible was printed kforc the year litCo ; for the 
wi<lest latitude of construction could not assign to the expressions 
of the Chronicle a date later than that here last submitted. 

Towards the opening of the sixteenth century, Tkitiiemius^ 
iiupartod to the book-world a valuable piece of information, which 
he had learnt from unexc'eptioiiable authority ; namely, that 
** about 30 years ago lie heard from the mouth of Peter Schoeder 
'himself, that, at fir>t, great didiciiltics were encountered in the 
exorcise of the newly-discovered art of Printing ; for before the third 
Qarteritiop* of an impression of the Bible had been struck off, tli<^ 
bad expended not less than 4000 dorins/* I'rithemius died in 15ldl 
ill his 55tli year, having completed his Annals of the Hlrsaagc 
Monastery in 1514; so that he could not have received this ifltcllh 
genqe later than 1485. This evidence has been questioned, although 
by no means shaken. The authority for it shall be now adduced.' 

Among the curious public records, which Bibliographers ^ have 
found respecting tlie absolute discovery of tlie art of Printing by 


* {>« OrtH et I^'ogre«su Artis Typof^raphicee, Colon. Agrip. 16.S9. 4 / 0 . p. 37. 
incorporated in Wolfii Monumenta Typographical tom. i : see particularly 

^ 1 . 6 ^{ 3 — 4 . 

^ VOrigiae de Vlmprhncrie de Paris, 1694. p. 8. Mlscrman, Origines 
Typ^fraphicte, vol. 11 . p. 105. 1765, 4to. 

* Annules Uirsaugknses, vol, i. p. 421 — 5. 1690. fol. And see tlie 
subscription to Tritlieiiiius’s Compendium de Origine Pegum et gestis ProMco- 
ram, 1515; repeated in his Breviarium Kcctesiat Mindensis, 1516; — both 
printed by John Schoeffer, the s<m of Peter Schoeifer — where it is exprissvly 
declared that Fust began to make, experiments in 1450, and completed them 
in 145^, when he began to print edectivcly. Fournier slightly alludefi to, one 
of these audaorities, but they are both specifically given in Meerman's Appen- 
dices to his Onigtfies Typt^aphica, vol. No. xliv. p. 146. See too No. iv. 

^ A Qiiarteroion is four sheets : see Lambiuet, XJOrig. de VImprim, vol. i. 
edit^l&OS. 

s See die *Docamenta Typograpliica/at theend of Schoepflin’s Vindkiee 
Typ^praphkee, Argent. 1760 ^ but perhaps better in Meerman’SfpA^. Typog, 
vol. 11 . p. S'B. The reader may also take the trouble, of consulting a note in , 
the recent edition of oyr Typographical AfOiyuities, vol. 1 . p. Ixxxvii. 
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Gutoiiberg, there is a document/ subscribed by the Notaiy Helmas- 
per^er, and dated the 2d of November, 1 4>55, concerning a pro- 
cess, dr law-suit, between Gutenberg and Fust; in which the former 
was condemned to pay the interest of 2020 Oorius advanced to him 
by the latter, in fjie way of business; and that pari of tlie capital 
(adiiiifted by Gutenberg to be florins,) w'hicli was devoted to 
Lis ^wn personal proiit. . How then doeif this tally with 4000 florins 
expended upon so small a pc»rtion of a Bible like the present ? 

Ill the first place, it is probable that TritliPiiiius may not have* 
cuiTectly remeiiilierefl the conversation, pr at least the precise sum 
spedfied by Peter Schoefler, after so long a period as thirty years 
had elapsed ; ui* Schoefler may have exaggerated ; or u|K>ri Tritlie- 
niius himself, then a young man, the communication miglit have 
made too lively an effect. Rut these are mere gratuitous conces- 
sions, and i^ay he opposed with as much propriety as they may be 
brought forward. We must take it for granted that both Schoefler 
and Trithemius (till something very decisive be brought forward 
to impeach their veracity) statccT the transaction iii a fair bond Jidt 
manner; tlie one from personal c\|)cricnce, the latter it was 
coiiimuiiicairtcd to him. But — 

In the second place, there is nothing ‘ from this printed evidence, 
which at all affects the preceding testimony. Clement^ has dwelt 
with his usual aiiiinatioii upon it; but Meennan has well observed, 
that this debtor and creditor account between these tw'o ilMistrious 
fathers of the art of Printing, was only that which occurred in the 
usual expenses of the office between the year 1450 and 145.> ; after 
tile uiipressioii of this Bible, and after the commencement of tlieir 
partnership. He seems to infer, that 4000 (golden) florins was no 
*• UAccgiscionable sum for procuring the mairiccs and puncheons, and 
other necessary materials, for printing so magniticciit a work ; and, 
at any rate, concludes, that the Bible was committed to the press 
before the purtiiersbip coimnenccd. See liis luminous note in the 
Orin ‘fm-6 Ti/po^nipbtcit, vol. i. p. r50— 1. and vol. ii. p. 103.; in 
which latter he corrects Fmirnier. 

Hence we may remark, that the testimony of Ulric Zell turns out'*^ 
to be not far short of the Irutli. It is ascertained that Guteubprg 
knew the art of Printing in 1439,® a»d tvas making efforts in the 
siiiiie during the ten following years, lie went to press with this 
Bible ill 1450, but probably ruined himself in the s|ieculation. Yet 


* A careful French translation of the original German deed may seen 
in Fournier ; De I^Origine et dcs l^otiucHons dr i,*Imprimme Primtim m 
tailt^dcBoh, Paris, 1759, Bvo. p. 92. 116. 124, Dpunou, in his Analyse, 

(of which hereafter,) Paris, An. xi.'n. S5. notices a curious deed discovered 
by Fischer, ^Det>cripiion da yuftyues ramies hihlvtgi'nphiqueSf n**. i. IBOO, Bvo.) 
in whicli Gutenberg offered to give to the Monastery of St. Claire, at Mente, 
tlic books he had printed, up to tliat period, (1459,) and those wMcb be might 
print in future. 

* Biblioth^ne CuHeuse, ige. vol. iv. p. 62-76. • 

" Consult tlie authorities in the note 5. at p. 47/?- • 
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his enthusiasm bearing him t]irou|>[}i, i»e completed it; and then 
beciinse unable to caiTy on the business without the aid and wc^alth 
of Fusl— bclAveen whom, whatever money accounts afterwards arose, 
it must, 1 think, be concluded, that these accounts were totally 
unconnected witli the iiiipre$sioi\.uf this Bible.* Upon the whole, 
therefore, as far as the aiicicnt evidence of Ulfic /el, Peter Schoefler, 
Trithrniius, and public rc(ft)rds, atTect the 'r|ucstioii, there sceth to 
l>e the fairest grounds for coiiccdiuir to (iutcnbcr^ the honor'sof this 
'immortal work ; nor should we controvert tlie autiunticity of the 
foregoing witnesses, without weighing well in our minds the salutary 
admonition of Meeniiaii : “ IVinerariuiii piofecto cst in dubiiini 
vocuie (|ii;rcunc]ue veteres scripserunt, nisi error eorum aut mala 
tides deiiioiislran aliunde possit/’^ 

''Pile question l:>eiiig thus settled, in regard to what may be called 
contemporaneous evidence, I shall iiow' t^ndcavour gratify the 
reader with a succinct account of the manner in which succeeding 
Bibliographers have noticed this ancient and extraordinary pr<»- 
ductioii. 

Aiidr^a Scliottus, in his Catalog. Interpret . Script. Sacr. Cologne, 
l(>18, 4to. observes, ** Biblia Mogiiiitinensia primse Iniprcssiouis, 
All. 1450, 14^2, 1472:'' this is in his first chapter, “ De Bibliis 
Calliolicis.** The observation is brief, but it will be found in the 
end to be veiy accurate. 

The Evidences of Scriverius and Boxhorn are not, it must he 
confessed, very essential towards the establishment of the date of 
this Bible. Their obje<;r was, not to agitate the comparative anti- 
quity between this and subsequent early impressions of tlie sacred 
writings, but to show that the city of Meiilz was indebted to^ 
liierlem for its knowledge of the art of Printing ; and evcn^lhat* 
Fust had received some copies of the Doiiatus, executed at the latter 
place, before he ventured upon making trial witli his own fypef. 
The examination of this point belongs rather to a general History of 
Printing, than to the present attempt, 

Lipciiius, ill his Btbl, Tkeologic4t, p. 155. makes tlie same observ- 
'^ation with Scliottus : Biblia Latioa priiiia typis exscri|)ta Mogun- 
tisc!^ 1450." 

Chevillier, who was ignorant of the existence of a copy of this 
Bible, say%i** elle doit pourtuiit ici avoir par honiieur le premier 
.rang:" see his VOriginc rk Vlmprimcnc dr Paris ; 1694. 4lo. p. 

9. 74-5. 

The eighteenth century is more prolific in its evidences concern, 
ing the priority of this work. The learned Uffenbach, in the 
Catalogue of his owi Books, 17^9* 8vo. vol. p. 1 . gave an account 
of an old Latin Bible, in two volufnes, which he conceived to he 
the first edition ^f the Bible printed at Mentz, and which be valued 
at 200 crowns. Clement justly obsen^es, that his account is rather 
obscure ; but when he talks of tlie great rudeness of the types, 
and the inequality of the^ lines," &e. 1 cannot suppose ^is to have 


Orijgr. vol. !• p. 152. note e. 
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Leen the sinrit^nt work of which \\e are trcatiri" : indeed, a subset 
quciit exaniiiiiition of De Bure lias contirnied iiiy suspicion. 

Tlieo]:liiliis Siticerus, in Jiis JVcmc Siwmdunfr xon altcn und raren 
Hiic/icniy Svo. ji. 14. sjieaks of au old Kibic, which was at 

Lieije, in liie Lil/rary of IJaron Cras^ier,' and which was thought to 
more atirieul lliau the edition of 146*2. 

Marchaiid, iu \i\s ilktui re dc 1' fm/m/iuric, 22. note M. does 
not appear to have seen a eonv of the work ; but from auexamiimlion 
of tlie preceding auLhoritics, he conceives this Bible to have befin 
llie first of all similar inipres.?ionb. lie* jiroperly refutes the iiodou 
of Struvius a!iH Werther, wiio conceived tlie types to have bee;; cut 
with a knife; and of WiUevda, who said tiiey were anterior to the 
]mi:cheuiis and matrices* invented by Schoeffer. The rreajdeiit 
Couaiti, wJio i;na:;iiicd this edition was printed with wooden blocks, 
is also corrected by Mari'hand. * 

The teitiiiKMi v oi' SeJiwar?;, ah hough it is by no means decisive, 
may be intereMiiig to the t\|iogniplncal antiquary. He says in his 
Frhifiria ifuafiafu Dociiwenfa de Orig^rypog, Mtorju, 1740, Mo. 
pt. ii. fjMi4. that in llie year 1728. in a Carthusian Monastery, a 
little beyond the walls of Ment/, he baw a copy of an old pdtiii 
Bible, which was printed in a large character, similar to what is 
called the Missal type ; and that, liowt ver a few of the end leaves 
were cut out, so 4hat tlie date, place, and printer’s name, could not 
be ascertained, yet, in an ancient MS. catalogue of the same 
library, an entry, or inemorandum, w<is made, that this Bible, with 
some other books, (the iiuines of which be hud forgotten,) was given 
to the Monastery by Ciutenberg,” In his Nutzliclic Jrheilen dcr 
^Gclchitfn in lieim,* pt. vi. p, 4,93. he makes the same remark ; but 
adds the name fif Fust to that of Gutenberg, as a donor of the 
volumes. It is properly observed by Founiier,^ in bis reflections 
upon this statement by Scliwarz, ** that if tlie latter leaves of this 
Bible were wanting, how could it be known to be without date ? and 
if a Missal type he means tlie type of the Psalter of 1457, (to 
which ill fact be absolutely says it vras similar,) then such a Bible 
would have tilled twelve volumes rather than two !" 

At length the Abb^ Sallier, in the 1 4th volume of the Uktoire 
dti rAcadtmie Iloi/ale dcs Inscriptions, Vwrh, 1743, p. 238, A'C. gave 
the bibliographical world a minute and interesting account of what 
lf€ conceived to Im this precious production of early tyimgrapliy. 

^ He obtained a copy of an old edition of the Bible, for the ftoyal 
Library, in the year 1739, for which he was indebted to the* 
bij^lioinaniacal spirit of a curate of Annecy, in Savoy, who literally 
‘dragged it out of the dust of a library belonging to the “ Cordeliers 
de Moutiers, the capital of vTarentaise,'' *and for which he paid only 


^ Mcerman ridicules the &upt>osed antiquity of tliis Bible. Sec his Conspee- 
ius, 47 $ edit. 1762. ^ 

* Index wwHS TJbrorum sub Incunahuln Typographic Imprmorum, p. 85. 

3 De VOrigine de Vlmpriinerie^ p. 198. 
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half a crown! The dissertation of Saltier (** oii re^uc autant 
d'^rudition que de sij<>ut,’* says Fournier,) was attacked in a very 
lively manneF by Clement, of which we shall presently lake notice. 
Meantime, it is pro|ier to add, that tlie Abbe’s testimony has nothing; 
to do with the pr.'se.nt Bible, as l>e Bure has satisfactorily shown?. 

Mylius, ill liis MvniorahUia lUhliothectc Acadaniccc Jrnensis, Jeii^', 
1740 , 8vo. p., 15fi-7, after ineutioiiiiiv \hc antiquity of the 
Du,iiandus of 1469, says, that “ no book in our library is of a 
more ancient date, unless perhaps two volumes of the Latin Vulgate 
Bible, which are in the tlieoh>gical department of tlic Bibliotheca 
Danziana, in folio, and printed in the Missal cliaracter; and which 
1 coiijcctiire to have been pubii.'shed between the years 1440 and 

145 a” 

In the Jierlhiisc/ic PtihUotha^ 1747, vf)l. i. p. ?7S, 4.10. vol. ii. 
410. appeared a dcsoriplion of the inagnilicent copy of this Bible, 
in the Royal Library at Berlin, which is printed upon velIiUM, 
and enriched with a profusion of ancient and elegant einbclhslu 
uients. The author of this account assigns the date of I i60 trTit ; 
and Hhistrates it with a reprt'sentation of three did? rent ypogra- 
phical characters, by which he conceives the work may be 
distinguished. 

Whether Megerlimis ever publislied his Moganfia Tt/pographiit 
InventriXf Anno 1750, fertium jure jvbilans, I have not been able 
to ascertaiit ; but this work was to have siiceecilcd a pre\ious one, 
published at Frankfort upon the Main, under a siidicieiitly imposing 
title ; ' which, in fact, was only an abridgciiiciit of the accourl 
that ap|)eared in the Bibliothcqm Germaniqve, 

Next ap|)eared the brief, but |)crspicuoii» statement of Freytajj, 
in his Anahcta lAteraria, vol. i. p 11.6; in wliirli the author refers 
to Vogt, the Berlin. Bibliotli., tlie Cologne Chronicle, Tritheinius, 
and Mamhaiid, as well as to preceding authorities, lie admits the 
priority of the present impression, and speaks of a copy in the 
library of the University of Jena, which ** he had evaniined with hi» 
m^n eyes.*' 

^Iius almost uniformly ran the stream of evidence in favor of the 
antiquity of this Bible, when Clcineul, in a long note off 14 pages, 
in his Bihliotheque Curieme, vol. iv. p. 63 , &c. assembled a host of 
autliorities, as he tliought, in opposition to the received opinion. 
As far as 1 can discover, this ardent bifiliographcr, whose spirit and 
^ taste arw courteously treated by Fournier,^ does not api^ear to have^ 

• over examined a copy of the present work. When be triumphantly 
asks--*' Mais 06 cette Bible? a'Lelleete continue et achev^e?^ 
and replies, that no one li^s, as yet, proved its existence be over- 

. i — — 

■ Atom BihliwcHm 1450. lyimo imprenswmn tertium jubilaru, hoc 

d]MOl750. quo primo' BibUis Laiinui A fino adhue trilnUttf locomoven- 

• Hr demmiatrufwneoculari* • ••Autm: Dav. Frid, Megerliuo, 1750, 4to. ^ 

^ * PliM 1«6 Inmieres dc M. Cllmcnt sont ^tendnes, pins son nitrite per- 
MMiel est grand, plus uissi lesfautes qui Ini sont ^chapp^es deviendront conta- 
. licitaes, ai elles d'etoientreleftea.’ L’Or^. de Vlmpr. p. 194. 
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look s previous facts ; sind puts a forced const ruction upon what 
former hibliograpliers have advanced. His reliance upon Kohler, 
botli as an opponent of the Cologne Chronicler, (p. GO.) and as an 
authority for this Bible being finUhed in l iG^. (p. 6’9-) has been 
bill of« slender service to liim ; for what favorable opinion can be 
fonned of this latter bibliographer^ when lie asserts, tliat there is no 
l)ooC extant of Uiric ZiAi's printing at Cologne, before a comment- 
ary updn Aristotle's Logic, of the date of 1494? ' 

The sjnrit displayed by Clement was equally manifested in the * 
lively reply to liim by Fournier. This elegant bibliographer, in his 
Origine de VJmprimerie Primitween tailk de Bois, 1759 * 8vo, 
p. 188. 217 . has entered with considerable enthusiasm upon tJie 
subject, and proved the fallacy of his predecessor's conclusions in a 
numfier of instaiices. Having made a careful cvamiiiatioii of t[ie 
second voliAne only, of wliat he conceived tobh a copy of this Bible, 
ill the Muzai'ine Library,* and compared this witli the perfect copy 
ill the lUiyal collection, described by Sal her, he was enabled to 
go pretty ninch at ieiigtii into tlie subject ; and Jiis description of 
the two isf^'xceedingly curious and iiiteresliug. Although ne found 
literal and even verbal discrepamdes, vet. “ on measuring the height 
of the columns, the size of the lines, and making fac-similes on 
transparent [ia|ier, he found that they each occupied the same 
place, and correspond(‘d, letter for letter, as if ho had made lii> tiv.ciiig 
from the very copy to which its verification xv^a applied." He 
coiichides, “ I ask now, if, after so uniform and singular a process, 
acknowledged b> these copies to have been the production of the 
(irst printers, (Gutenberg and Fust,) we can refuse them the honor 
. having •executed tJiese two dateless Bibles, especially after the, 

eviffenre of many contenqioraneuus authors, who mention their 
having printed a Bible about the year 1450 ? Is there another 
Bible^ in existence, that can be substituted for the present onC, 
wliich correspoiuls with the foregoing testimony ?" 

Thifte years after tlu^ publication of Fournier's elegant Treatise, 


^ Tlie work 4 >f John David KdlilerR, according to Clement, is intjtled, 

< Ehrmrettung Johann GiUtenhfrs:»,'' IjRipa. 17-il, 4to. but Seiz, in his Mnaiw 
Tertim Stecu^'is inrent. Art, Typog,* |i. 1.5. notices a previous one, called 

Nachrichten vom Urspruiigdcr Buchdrukkerey.' Panzer lias assigned the 
dates of 146r» and 1467*to Uiric Zell's earliest productions ; see his AnnaK 
Typog. vol. IV. p. 371. S. Santander imagined, that as tlie word ‘ sexto’ was 
put iinmcdiately after ' qiiadringentcsiino ’ in the colophon to a book of 
this date, that * septuagesimo,’ or * oc-tiiagcsimo,’ might be inserted jictwcen ; 
see hi| Diet, Uibliog, Choisi, pt. 1 . p. 156—7. But Lord Spencer has a volume 
of ’Zell’s printing, which has the po.sitivc date of 1466 subjoined. 

* It is j-atber singular that Malchelius, in his treatise ** Dt Pnec^is 
Bibliothects Parmensibusy* 1731, 8vo. shonld have ovcrldbked both tlie copies 
in the Mazarine Library, described by Fournier and De Bure^ 

3 But Fournier wrote again,, apparently in opposition to these sentimeats, 
in the Atmde IMeraire^ 1764, and Journal de^.JSfovans, An.* 1764. No. v. p. 
S64. Amst. edit ; see Meenuan ; Orig, Typog, vol. 11 . 384. If 1 mistake not, 
^einecken somewhere notices the altered opinion of Fournier, probably in 
consequence of having seen tlie different copy described by Dt Bure. 
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appeared the Prospectus of Meeniiap’s Origiiies Tvpographicae, 
which was translated into French tlie Abbe under the 

title of rim du Traili dts Origines Tt/pographiques, Ac. Paris^ 
1702r 8vo. It is a rare littie loluriic, of l^^pa^es;' and alp.* 
44 — 50. lie Cillers into a discussion coiiceniiR<' the earlj printed 
Latin Bibles, 'f'hero. arc some livci}^ obaervatious in the notes, 
iJihicli ucre uiiiittcd in thaeiilaigcd work ^ but in rci^ard to tlie^ible 
under coiiHderatiou, as well as to the one called Sen kiaiorn's 
• Bible, he appears to have had no positive information: seep. 
47-8. In his ih-igine/i Tt^pographun^, 17b‘5, 4lo. u>l. i- p. 151—2., 
and vpl. ii. p. 284. he enlarges upon tlie subject ; and as he makes 
a just comparison between the types of this Bible, and iluisc of 
Sciioliiorii, and the Psalter of 1457, be would seem to have then 
exaiuiocd a copy of it ; and concludes with ;u;iviii|[; it the )>recrdciice* 
td all the Meiil;: Bibles, ^nd affixes the date of 1430, itir its execu- 
tion. Meenuai) also holds the balance between Clement and 
Fournier; and shows that, however the former has been properly 
corrected by the latter, Fournier himself is not free from.crior ; 
The ulnAirdity of llie latlers supposing these types to have been 
cut in wood, seems not to ha^ecocu|H'd the sagacity oi Meermaii. 
IFe concludes, hovvc\cr, with referring a thorough exaiiiination i»f 
the subject to a future op|M>rUuiily.* 

Next appeared the sutisfactoiy iiccoiiiit of T)e Bure. In the 
Bihliogrephie Irntrudire, vol. i. n®. 23. wc are given to under- 
atand, that chance brought to light, during the rehcarclies of the 
author, a perft ef copy of tiiis Bible in the iSlu/ariiic J.ibrury, belong- 
ing to the College of the Four Nations.'' No doubt Is entertained 
of its being, “ not only the first Bible, but tlicfii-st pidilication in^ 
print." The description is accurate uii<i rather co}>ious ; but tile 
ingenious are invited to give a more ample account of it. No 
mention is made by De Bure of Ibe ilctuiis of Cleiiieiit and Fournier, 
although he says, the Bible noticed by Sallier, by Ulfeubach, ami 
that of which the second volume only is described by Foiii’i^ier, us 
being in the Maxarine Library, are all anterior to the year 146'2. 

^ 111 tiie Catalogue des Lures de Mons, Gaignat, vol. i. p. J6. 

n^. ,l6'. a Bible is described, iu the head-title, as beipg tlie present 
^ , one ; but the description of it, by De Bure himself, clearly shows 
^ it to have been tlie Sclielhorn Bible; of which, hereafter. 

It was printed upon vellum, and was soiij for« 2100 livres. If 
l>e Bure had been aware of the rarity and value of this latter article, 
he would have been less laconic in his description. It is 'singiiltir, 
however, that he was not acquainted with Schelhorn’s fac-simiie 
of the tyjies. * .* 

Heineckeu, in his * Jdk Gincrale d'une Collection compUtte 
d^Estampes, 1772, 8vo. p. 259, 260. does not hesitate to place 


- ■ It was re*ipDtpd by Jansen in his work entitled ** De Plmmtinn tie 
Vhnprmtfrie, ou Anaiyee dee ttvx Ouvroffes publite mr eette mdtiSre pur 
, Weemanr Faris, 1809, 8vo. 

, » «<Sedde^ alibi, PA volente, planu” 
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this Bible between 1450 And 145*2; and says it was the first fruits 
of the i'.i vent ion of iiuiirlicons and inatriceH, to cast metal types, 
after finding the wooden ones iiieflcctual. ‘‘ It is true (he adds) 
Ihi-. first Essay succeeded aslfMjislii^icly, but the e\i>ensc was pro- 
di^ioys ; nor can* this be wondered at. first attempts are always 
exmMisivc, from the niiforescen obstacles attending them. Let any 
^n?examinr with altenfioii a copy of this Bible, in the Library of the 
Univotsify of Lcipsic, and he will lud be surprised at the expeuse, 
coiisidcrii);u[ the extraordiiiarv boanty of tiic work.” 

Next folloxvs the account of Masch -and Bocmer, in their truly 
valuable edition *»f Lc bmg’s Bihiiothtra Sacra, 17S3. 4to.* vol. 
iii. p. (>‘7. Th“;y extract eleven lines from ditferent parts, which, 
hi their positions, vary from those in the Bible of Schelhoni. In 
regard to the text, they <ibser\e, that there is nothing particular in 
its rcadiiigt, and that it agrec‘s almost entirely with the Mentz Bible 
of lj(r2, wliicJj, th<‘y think, confirms its precedence to it. Meer^ 
man is ehiefi\ quoted h> them ; and altliough tlu^y place the present 
art irk' posterior lo the Schclhoni Bible, yet they commeuee their 
in((uiry b^ admitting, that ** the siiliject is arduous and difficult to 
form a correct ,judgmeiit U|W»n.” • 

\Viirdtwein, vis was to be expeeteil, in his Uihliothvca Moguntina, 
17«7, 4to. p. 50 3*2. turned his pailicuiar altcniion lo Ihc subject; 
and seeins to have no hesitation, on the authority of Breilkopf, to 
coiisidi'r this the most ancient iinpresstou of the Bible. He adds, 
that the copy of it, in the lihrary of the I><medietiiie Monastery, near 
Mentz, noticed at p. 475. ante, and by Meermau, vol. ii. iiS3, Iras 
been taken away. 

ir Tlie ajilhorities of DcMiis, Vogt, and Panzer,* need not be frarti- 
cul!irl v «‘ited, as they merely quote preceding writers. Of a difiereut 
Hut u re, however, is the subsequent authority. 

The Abhe Lairc, in his Catalogue of the library of the Cardinal 
Lonienie de Brieniie, published, under the title of ‘ Index I Abrorum 
ab inwHtu tifpographia ad annum 1500,' Simon, 1791 , vol. i. p. 5. 
has given some variations in two copies of this edition ; which \ 
subjoin below.^ Concerning the inference lo be Hrewn from 
these yariatioiis, he refers lo lleinecken, p. 272 ; where this skilful 
bibliographer is of opinion that stlch disere)Kii]eies are by no means 
dec'isive of another and ditferent edition. For his own |)art, Laire 
conedmies, that these volumes bear every lication of extreme 
typographical antiquity. He leaves the question sub judice I* 


* Denis Supplemeni Annalium "I^pographiai, bJaitt, ir«9, 4to. p. 513. 
and Panzer, Amutl. Typographidji voJ. n. p. 137. Panzer quotes chiefiy 
Mascli, ut^iipr. Vogt imaipnecl the Bible of 14C7 to the first; but his 
editor corrects him. and subscribts to the superior antiquity, of the preieut 
Bible. Catalog. Libror. Rarior. 1793, 8vo. p. 153--4. 

^ The aiticles arc inserted under Nos. 5 anA 6. 

** In these two Bibles, (says Laire,) which are printed with precwely tha 
same character, the foUowing varictiooi arc obacr^le 
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but dwells upon the singular beauty and perfection of the copie.< 
described. 


No. 5. VOJ.UME Till:; First. 


No. YpruarE the First. 


Title at top of the first column, pi hired in 
red ;'40 lines including tlie tine : the last 
word ‘ Lagti etur," 

First word of the second leaf, ‘ siffnificai 
and last, ( always on the rectoj ‘ Ars r- ; * 
first of iltc third, ‘ Noui ;* mst, ‘ eernit 
et: 

First words of the 4th leaf, * sonarc hiatoriam;* 
last, * atudinJ' 

Title at top of fol. !i. printed in n^d ink ; 
bottom word, * bona.* 

Firstwordsoffol.6, ^ deJit q;' : last, 
qua,* 

Fol. 7. first w'ords, ‘ ambularit q ;* last 
I Vie, * femina de aianHhua rard hum it- 
dist,* 

Fol. n. first words, ‘ ramk olire last, 

* epse cat,* 

Fol. first word, • ooriidem ;* last M’ords, 

* Sami uxore,' 

Fol. 10. first words, * el ride;' last, ‘civie- 
ruut mem ;V and last word of ilie same 
fol. rev. * nutnus,* 


Title MS. 39 lines j last vyird 
^*Dano8tenia,* 

o 

First of the second fol. (rect.) 
* aignificat last, Arab-; 
first of the tfiinl, ‘ Moatrat ;* 
last, * eernit et,' 

I'lic same. 

Title MS.: last word the same. 

First words tlie*same; last, 
‘ men qin.* 

First w'ords the same ; la.st line, 
^ femina de unimalih-^ veri 

inanndia,* 

First words the anme ; last, 
‘ ipse eat,* 

First word the same ; last words 
‘ rral Abram cu.' 

First words tlie same ; last on 
tlie rect. *qui rmerunt mech ;* 
last word on the rev. * 


No. 5. VotPHTE THE Second. No. 6. Volcme tjieSeccoid, 


Fol. 1. last word of the first column, rect. 
* afirmandam;' last words on the reverse 
of' the same, ‘ areeiua,* 

Fol. 4. rev. last words of the second column, 
‘ tR ocidi*.’ 

Fol. 11. rect. first line of the second colamn 

a ends * ijgiii*.' 

Fol. lit. last word of the first colomo, 
‘ b(m: 

Fol. 14 . last word of the first column, * ta 

dLt the end of the sccondhook of Machabees 
arc the Gospels, St. Paul's Epistles, the 
Acts of tlie Apostles, tlie Canonical Epis- 
tles, of<which the last is that of St. Jnde, 
terminating on the second column of 41 
lines, on tihe recto of the leaf, and liaving 
the reverse blank. The Revelations follow 
on recto of the ensuing leaf, the last 
fMtaBD of w{ii£h has 42 lines. 


Last word of the rec\. * cdjirmai^ • 
dam;* last of the revifi'se, 

‘ ore ejua,* 

Tlie same of the same, ‘ in 
oelia* 

The same of the same, Wgau.' 

The same of the same, * 6onis.' 

• 

The same of the same, ‘ fyereJ 


The whole of the opposite con- 
tents, as far as the Epistle of 
St. Jude inclusively, whi& 
terminates on the second 
column of 41 lines, areito bci 
found in this ; but the ReVe- 
lations do not follow. 


* General Remark. 

T}ie [first* two] titles only of .the first volume of No. 5. are pnnted : the 
4«e columns of the first leaves have bat 40, the third and fonrtb columns of 
^ letf,diave 41, amf all the rest, 42 lines. In No. 6. all the columns 
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^ ^1450—1455. 

Tlie year 1 7.98, or 1 79.9» was distingiiislieci by a valuable work 
of Lambinict, iiititletl, Hccknrhes Uistoriqvcs, Litttraires et 
(Critiques, snr VOrigine dt V Imprimerir^ &;€• BrvxeUes, yi7f.vii.8vo. 
Ill this work a coiici!^% but |)ers|iicuous and animated, account is 
l^ivetr of* the various Jlibles seen and described by Lainbinet's pre- 
decessors, as liie i(leijtic:|f Cihle under consideration. Lainbiiiet 
says, thaj he saw, in the National Library at Paris, two copies of 
llik very Bible ; one upon vkllum, in 4 volumes; and the other 
upon |)apcr, in two volumes. The lat1(;r cop^ had a subscription, 
written in red ink, at the end of eacli volume ; of that of the first 
volume, the following is a fac-simile : 


llhudniata 
dltitt if2f^2(nno nine 
— 'ZUWutft 


At the cm^of the second volume, it is thus : 

** Jste liber illuininatus, Icgatus 2 coiiipletus est 'p Henricum 
Cremer vicariu ecclesie collegiate sancti Stepliaiii iiiagiiiilim 
sub anno diii Millesimo r|uatriiigeiitesinio qiiiiiquagcs- 
sinio sexto, festo Assuniptioiiis gloriosc virgiiiis Marie. 

^ 0060 gracias. Alleluja.*'^ 

Lanibinet adds : “ the types of the vellum and paper copies seemed 
to me to be one and the same ; each having two columns of 40, 
41 , and 42 lines? 1 saw * chex les Ir^res Gasparoli ’ an edition upon 
|)af>er, wliieli was almost exactly like. I liave also seen the two 
Muzaritic copies ; one of two volumes, [described by De Bui e,] upon 
paper; the other of one volume, [described by Fournier,] upon 
vellum. 1 can the less decide (continues he) upon the priority of 


haw H lines, and the titles arc written. From wiiicli 1 decidedly eouclode, 
(adds Laire) that tliis latter copy is the earliest and iiiioastratod one ; at 
least, it may safely he affituied, that (he otlicr copy is not one and the same 
edition witli IhU. There is some differpiice in a few of thedeaves of No. 5. 
which might have arisen from a wish to deceive, or from siip|>lyiiig a feW 
defective leaves iu No. 6* Upon the cover of this latter, tliere^^is written, 
in the saiiu* cliaraeter with the types, and apparently by a coeval hand : — 
* Frhakdos ^EigiNGER vutgisttr dvium in ney^pnimf qui dedit illud/mtri- 
JntH SoHctai ilfarut de Mmte Connell ad ariicaSf prope etieUm eidtattm.] 

* This is taken from Santander; vide tiifra. 
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these copies, as 1 have no iaith in tlie Existence of tlie Bible btfore 
tlie year J1455/’ He then eiitcis bli.^htly u|k>ii the evidence of 
Tritheinius and tlie Cologne Chronicle ; and opposes the relalioti 
of the latter upon grounds, m bich, I coiifess), do not satisfy me as* 
being solid. He concludes by acknowledging tiis scepticiMoi about 
the age of MS. subscriptions in general, hi order that he luay^ with 
the greater curtesy, avow Ills disbelief of that 4if Cromer in parti< 
cular : thus cutting away . one of the chief cords by wtiich the 
antiquity of this Bible is upheld. 

In his new edition' of the same work, 1S0!t,"8vo. 2 v(»1s. his 
scepticism seems to be subdiietl ; and he assigns to lliis Bible a 
date between the years 1453 and 1455: but he coricch cs Schoeffer, 
and not Gutenberg, to have been the printer of it - from the simi- 
larity of the tyi)es tp those of the Donat us expressly^ o\eciitcd by 
the tbriner : see post. In his remarks iqiou L:i SiM iia Santaiidor, 
(an extract from wliose work, relating to this Bible, wab inserted in 
the Mouiteur, October, 1805,) lie dues not appear to me to be 
succes^jful. » 

We may pass by the respectable name of Daunon because, iu 
tins instance, he merely refers to authorities, which have been 
already submitted to’ the rca<trr. He agrees, however, in placing 
this Bible before the Psalter of 1457. 

It tyas reserved for G. Fi«{<*her to make a valuable discovery, 
wliicli being republished by the late Serua Saiiluuder, in his 
Dictionnairc Bibliograp/tif/ur Chohi du Q.iiinzicmi‘ .S'/Vr/r, Paris,* 1806', 
8vo. 3 parts, pt. Ji. p. 176'. 180. ought to satisfy the cand'd and 
impartial, that the precedence of the present Bible is established 
by at least the most rational of inductive arguments. Satipinder*« 
not only published the subscription of Cremcr, of the date of 1 45(), 
to which be gives entire credence, but tlie Colophon to a fragment 
of a Donat us, discovered by Fischer^ in which the name of 
SchoeiTer, or Peter de Gernsheym, is absolutely incorporated ; and 
which is printed with types precisely similar to those of flicf Bible 
tinder consideration. L^mbiiiot has published a fac-similc of cacli.^ 
From this, Santander concludes, that as Gutenberg was compelled 
to^give up his tyiies and printing materials to Fust* by the deed of 
1455— aAd as Sclioeifer did not commence working in Fust’s otiice, 
before the execution of this deed—tlierefore the Douatus was printed 
^er the present Biblc^ and the Bible wa& not a performance of 
^boeffer himself, subsequently to the Donatus. He might .have 
added, that the works of Fust and Schoeffer have dates; or their 


m 

‘ Lambinet's work was reprinted m 1808, with the analysis of Daunou 
a^^ined. « < 

't" ^ AmalyU des Opimom diverm sur V Origins de Vlmprimerie, Paris, An. xi. 

. ei— 2. This liiniiuons and accurate treatise has been reprinted by 

uunbinet, with the peymiss^ of tlie author, in the second cdiliDn (d’his work . 

3 Iu the new edition of his work upon Printing : but he adds, * explicie 
apocalipsii,’ as if it wdi printed in the original ; whereaS| in Lord Spedcer’s 
copy, it is written with red ink. 


m 


of 1450—1455. 

names s\»b joined ; llie ]>resent Bible lias neither ; tberefoi^ the pro- 
bability is, tirat it was not printed by either Fust or Schoufter. The 
affixiijs of the city of Mcfifz to the place where these types were 
used, is, as Santander* .justly remarks, very material in establishing 
the antiipiity of thi^ Bible.® 

Tw«f years after » lie publication of the foregoing work, appeared 
Jansen's review of iVIeeriyaif s two publicationsT ; the title of which 
is giveiiiirt a note, at p. 478. ante. This writer, whose work upon 
Engravi.i^^ does not impress as with any lofty notions of his, 
originality and sagacity, cioiilends, in a note to Mecniian’s translated 
text, that the testimony of Ulric Zell is rather in favor of the anti- 
quity of Selieiliorn*s Bible ; and concludes Iry asserting, that 
there can be no doubt about the higher antiquity of this latter/’ 
It is L^idept, therefore, that he had never read the treatises of 
Lambiiiet, lik Santander, and Camus ; the lattcf of whom has clearly 
proved 1 be Sehel horn Bible to be the production of Plister: — of 
which, In'roafter. 

may <»iil.v refer to the brief testimonies of Brunet and 
Lichteiisleiu,^ w liicli are concurrent in favor of the preceijeiice of 
llie ])rcst'!iT Bihle, on the ground of antiquity.^ 

It is now time to pau^e. The present observations have been 
extended to an unexpected length, as the author found the subject 
become interesting in proportion to the |mins bestowed upon its 
invest iga I ion. The reader will draw his own conclusions. Mean- 
w'liile, he is requested to consider the. iiiimher and weight 
of those authorities and drriiiiistanees, which unite in assigning to 


'•tFe may fomM‘t a small mistakt^ in this learned bibliographer, in liis 
reference to the Cfaifriiat CaUlogiie fora copy of this Uibk : see p. 478. ante. 
Gaigual's copy was the Sdieihoru Bible. 

* Achurd, in his Covrit FMtneiifiure dr Hiidhip'aphie,]ITarsntk, 1806 — T. 8vo. 

.*9 \ols..\ol. III. p. 8. coiilonts himself’ with llie notirc of La Serna 
Suiitander. His work not niitch Iciiniing or noxclty to boast of ; being 
writteii for Tyros in bibliography; but the arqnisitioM of the Abbe Kiv^’i^ 
MSS., with vvliieli lie has occasionally enriched it, will not render it iiriaceept> 
able to til'* exptfrienced. Achurd ina> be pardoned for bis waul of originality, 
from hi.senthusiu'm. He talks, in his pretaec, of establishing a National 
School of Biuliocraimiy ; and ablioush his phui was re.|cetcd by the 
Minister, he hopes that a future age will do justice to lib memory by realis- 
ing it ! • 

■’3 Essai xnr tOrif^hir dr la Gravure cn Boh ct en Taille-Douce, Paris, 1808,8 to. 
S vols. In the plates there is little new ; those from Strutt are borrowed 
wjtli ^hameful freedom. HeiuecKcn’s work lias supplied two from the Dante 
’of*i48l. 

* Manual du Lihraire, vol. ii. p. 13$.- ^ 

s Inilia Ttjpttgraphica, Argent. 1811, 4to.p. 28.-35. ticlitenbcrger’s account 
is brief, blit full of information. Among otherVemarks, he cftrrccts an error 
into which both M ascii and Panzer have tallen, from He Bure's description 
of the IVSazarinc copy. Ttiis^ latter was t%coDiplete, cmitaining only 637, 
instead of 64J, leaves. 
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On Pagan Trimlies. 

I he present production a date anterior to M 45 5; and tliaf tln^ 
testimony of early and nearly conteinporaneous witnesses, howe^M^r 
imperfect, as well as the partial lights thrown u|K)ii the work by 
subsequent writers, are strongly corroborated by the more fortunate 
discoveries of recent UibliograpJiers. ' 

In regard to the volumes themselves, they will be described with 
bibliogi'apliical minuteness, and illustrated with a fac-siinile ol* the 
tyiHj, ill the w'ork alluded‘to at the toinmAu-enieiit f>f this disserta- 
tion. At present, I shall only repeat what I ha^c therisi..4Shserved 
upon it : that this Bible is “ justly praised for Jllie sj^n^pth and 
beauty of tlie paper, the exactness of the register, 4lie fui^ of the 
ink, and the general beauty and magiiiticence of the vtftlmncs. As 
an early, if not the earliest, specimen of the art of Printing, it is a 
wonderful performance.’* 

T. ¥, DliWlN.* 

Kensington^ Nov,^ 1811. 


■ v 

# 

To thfUeverend Mr, Maurice, Author of the Imlian Jnti- 
guities,*" on Pagan Trinities, including Remarks on Passages 
*of Herodotus, of Valerius Mtiximus, and of Pausanias, 


LETTER HI. 

PART 1. 

Sir, I shall now proceed to make some observations it]|)oii 
a passage in the 17^tli c. of the Slid i3o(»k of Ilt^odotys‘; 
we are there told that Amasis was very niunifkcnt in his 
sents to the different Temples of Egypt, and that he placed be- 
fore the Temple of Vulcan, the celebrated recumbent colossus, 
which is 75 Jeet tong : on the same pediment stand two colossal 
figures, — each 20 feet high, one on the one side, and thes. other ' 
"on the other side of the Temple,^ Now, Sir, I think that this 
'assemblage of hgiires w'as certainly intended to be a repre- 
sentation of the Egyptian Trinity: the size of the statues 
evidently denotes some superior Deities : the three statues are 
placed upon the same pediment, and the recumbent figure, 
which is placed between the two erect statues of inferior mag- 
nitude, ;«i%resents the Creator as resting in traimpillity, ainl 
resigning the care of ^ the universe to the other two*^^; tips piece 
of sculpture, it is to be remarked, was placed befai!^ lQq:thttipIe 


* '£v ii NKt h Tov SvTttv xtifxtyov xoXotrerov, rS tfxvfoah* ru vottg 

'Kfhrt xal /edojuurjitarTa iilH rd fJLnMS' ivt it rv avrw €a9fm tirr^i AiSioirixS ityro; 
XxBov, ivo itoXooirol, axto’i voiSh ri fxiyaBos Iwv Ixartpo;, 6 fxii evStv, o T cvdiv tk 
fuyap V. Mr. Beloe thus inacurateW translates the passage : “ At Memphis, 
ktfore the Temple qf Fuiean, he placed a colassal reeunuient figure, wku^ was 75 
feet tang : upon the same pediment stand tufo aiker culossal fibres, farmed ant qf 
the tom stone, and each ^/eet highfi 
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of Vulcan. £ii support of this hypothesis, I shall be com- 
pelled to enter into an extensive discussion, to which 1 request 
your putieiil attention. You have ascertained (in vol. iv. p. 
675) the Egyptian Trinity to be sometimes represented by 
Osiris, Cneph, apd Ptha, and you remark that, as Osiris was a 
title a fterwards ajiplied to the Sun, so Ptha was to the tire 
wIncIi issued from {Jie sun : you say in p. 677 : “ liCt us 
investigate the character of Ptha: Suidas, on this word, 
will let us into the secret of his real character : he says tliat 
!Plha is the Vulcan of the Memphites, and Eusebius, citing Por- 
phyry* confirms this ; for he asserts ‘ the Egyptians thought 
that Ptha, the God Vulcan, was generated from Cneph, the 
most high Creator.* ** This fact .supplies us at once with a 
reason why this emblem of the Egyptian Trinity should be 
placed before the 'reiiij)le of Vulcan, whom the Memphites 
particularly W'orsliipped ; for Vulcan is fire, and, under the 
symbol of lire, the Chaldeans, the Persians, and the J'lgyptkans, 
worshipped the Deity r but the truth is that the Egyptians al- 
ways plained a representation of the Trinity before their Tem- 
ples : thus these thre^ colossal figures arc placed before ihe 
'JVtnpIc of Vulcan: you have prefixed to your third Volume 
an Engraving of the |)rincipul Portal of the grand Temple in 
upfier ligypt, where wo sec the TVhtgs^ the G/o5c, •and the 
Serpent, which constituted the Hemptha, or {Egyptian Trinity, 
sculptured on the front ; and you observe (in voi. iv. p. 695) 
that the fronts of all the Egyptian Temples in Pococke, and 
.^Norden are invariably decorated witli this picturesque and beau- 
tif?ll hieroglyphic : 1 will add that they, probably, often .sculp- 
tured dilferciit emblems in the front of the same Temple, lliat 
the. Creator was often sculptured in a rccuiiihcnt posture bti- 
twccii the other tw'o liypo.stases, needs no proof; at least to those, 
who lYave read your book, with the attention which it nieriu. 
It i.s a very remarkable fact that, ^ at the aolemmiy of a Romaff 
Lertisfeniiuni, the Image of Jupiter was retiined upon a 
couch, while Juno, and Minerva were placed erect on seats :* 
Valerius Maximus^ (in book 2, c. 1. s. C), who has rccordc4 
this circumstance, qtteiupts to account for it by saying that it 
was anciently the custom at a feast for women to be seated, 
v^hilc men reclined upon a couch ; but he, at the same time, 
acknowledges that this custom was more rigorousii/ dbserved 
Witte Capitol than in private houses: cannot .suppose 

that this Roman Trinity wa» thus disposed to comply with an 
• • 

— — . ■ ■ - . ■ — — — , — ■ ■ — ■ 

' Fciiiinic cum viris eubautibrni sedentes evniubant: qunp ^;oiisiietiido ex 
Iioininuin convirtu ad divina pciictravit; iiaiii Jovis P'pulo ipse in Icctulum, 
Juno, et l^ncrva in sellas ad cceoain ioviUnyir : quod j^niis severitatis Ktas 
nostra dili|;i>iitius in Cupitolio, qiiam in sais domibus hcrvat, videlicet quia 
magis ad rem purtiuct Dcanun quani malicrum discipliua contineri t 
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antiquated jcmtom of common life : this mode of representing 
Jupiter recumbent between the oilier two hypostases was 
an oriental hieroglyphic; anil let it he rocollcoled that the' 
Roman Trinity was brought from the East; tlia't Jupiter 
was placed between the other two hypostases this 
tisterninm, though it is not mentioned by Valerius Max- 
imus, may be concluded iVoni this singular lact ; l/iaf Jupiter's 
Chapel in the Temple u-as placed beiicevn the other two\ thus 
in the engraving, which you have given of Milhra, and of Osiris*, 
Milhra and Osiris are placed iti the ceiuie : thus “ l*hilo,” as 
you iiiforiii us (in vol. i\\ p. 545) speaking of the eternal ling 
appearing to Abraham, acquaints ns that lie caiiie attendi d by 
his two most high and puissant pouers. i^rincipalily and Good- 
ness, himself in the piiddie,.aud, tiiough oiu^'exhibitjng to the 
discerning soul the appearance of three llius too in another 
passage, which you cite in the same place, Philo says that the 
father of all is in the middle/* It must, however, he eonfi'ssed 
that sometiiiies one of the otlier two liypostascs is iqiiresiiilcd 
as either recumbent or silting: thus Mallet sa\s in his Northern 
Antiquities (vol. C. p. 71), that in the Temple of Upsat Frin^- 
ga is represented /is refmsing on cushions In tween Oitin, and 
ThorF probably Odin and ITior wore ri'presenti d in an i iect 
posture i thvis Pausaiiias ' says in his Eliacs (hook 5, c. 1 7)» that, 
in a temple of Juiio, 11104*6 was an image of Juno sitling upon 
a throne; there was an image ot Jupiter in uq eiect posKire 
[this circumstance is implied]; and there stood by th^e si<le of 
Juno a bearded mail, who had a helmet upon his head he sviys' 
in his Achaics^ (book 7» e. 21), that in a temple ol Ceres, ilie 
Goddess herself, and Proserpine, are placed in an erect pos- 
ture, but tlie image of the Earth is seated upon a throne.” ' 


PART II. 

After die passage of Herodotus, which has been cited above, 
we are told that Amasis placed another recumbent tigure of 
the same size at Sais 1 know not whether it was placed in 
the celebrated teiiiple of Isis, or Minerva, in the front of which 
was placed this inscription — I am hvev'f thing, Which hatli 
been, which is, and which w'ill be, and no mortal can remove 
the veilj^ which shades my divinity from human eyes:” you have 
given an account of the Goddess herself, in p. 683 : iPis^a 
remarkable fact, that Esis is there ^said to be sitting, in the re- 
l^esentation of ber on the Mensa Isiaca, the probability that 
Afitiasis deposited this recumbent figure in the 1 croplc of Isis, 


’ "Hpac ti co-Tiv Iv yaw wyaXpia* rd ii "Hpotf uetB-nfAtyay itrrv tirl 9fainii^ 
«apieTi|Xc ytyua Tt ivMiifxtYPs xi/vnv tirl rn Xc^X^. 

Jt aXffowff (ipoy e;(,(‘n»t«^^pi;>|Tpgp auTn f*ev, xcgi n ittiis eVwc t« 4e iynhfjA 
vns yni ten * 
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or Minerva^ is coiiuderably increased by the fact, which He- 
rodotus” has reconfed in^^e preceding ^apter : Hiis prince 
not only erected at Sais, in the honor of Minerva, a magiii- 
licent portjco, \i hich exceeded every thing of the kind both in 
* its height, and in its extent, both in the quality, and in the size 
of Uie^tones, which were used for the work, but also consecra- 
ted several colossal figures, and atidro-sphiiixes of enormous 
magnitude.” Now, Sif, we know tliatthe Temple of Minerva 
at Sais'was dedicated to Isist Omnia, and the representation of 
this Goddess on the Meusa Isiaca was, perhaps, copied from 
the sculpture on this portico, which Aniasis erected ; let us then 
suppose that this recumbent figure, which was, probably, the 
figure of Isis, was placed in the Propylsea of the Temple at 
Sais : Herodotus, as w^e have seen, says tliat Antasis placed in 
ihe liaiue iVopyllea colossal statues, and an(lro-.spliiiixes of im- 
mense size : now' it is a singular fact that in the Mema Isiaca 
we see tu'o black sphinxes with white head-dresses, couchant 
vndei\Uie wings of Isis. But 1 must reserve this subject of 
the Sphiiij, oil which 1 intend to sul^it to your consideration 
some remarks, for another opportunity. 

1 am, llcverend Sir, * 

W ith eveiy sentiment of respect, 

Edmind Hlniiv Barker. 
London, August 3, 181 1. •>' * 


• ^ndin^ Portions to those, for u hotu nothing is prepaiedj 
explained Ay refernng to Easttm Travellers. 


Mr, Harmer (vol. fi. p. 107. 4th edition) says : " The East- 
ern princes, and Eastern people iic»t only invite their friends 
to feasts, but it is their custom to send a portion of the banquet* 
to tliose thaw cannot well come to it, especially their relapoiis 
and those in a state of mourning this is the account tlie M S 
gives us in a note on a passage of the Apovrtffdia, 1 . Esdras, ix 
5 1 ; it is equally applicable to Nehemiah, v 1 1 1 . 1 0, I Q. and Esther^ 
j . 1 9, : this sending of portiom to those, for whom nothing was 

prejwred hAsheen understood, by those Commentators I have coii- 
suhed, to mean the poor; sending for[of] portions, how'e\er,to one 
another, is expressly distinguished in Esljier, ix. from gifts 
to the poffr t there would not have been the shadow of a difii- 

1 ■■ |I I -r ^ — - i “ n, _ ^ - 

^ Ka! vSto fJLhf iv Im'i vpo^i/X'eui Svvfjuiffta o! (firefqcrt, ffoXXW ffavra; 

ItrfpweXTiajiArittp Tu vt sw uiynSfi, offwv Tf to fAzyuBa; Xldonr Irr), xal htuln'f 

riwf, tStb ^4 fAtyi>Mf 1 MI ififieftyya^ tlr'9n>u. 

VoL. lY. No. T?U. 


p 
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cuhy in this, had the historian been speaking.of a private feast, 
but he h describing a national fest],val, ^here every one was 
supposed to be equally concerned ; those then, for whom no^ 
tfiing was prepared, it should seem, are those, that were in 
a state of uiouniing : mounung for private calamities being here 
supposed to take place of rtyoicing for publih concerns ;* but it 
is not only to those, that are in a state of Dioiiriiing that ^>ro- 
visions are sometimes scut ; otliers are" honored by pripcea in 
the same manner, who could not conveniently attend to the 
royal table, or to W'hotn it \\ as supposed not to be convenient : 
so when the grand Emirrouiid it iiicoinmod€.'d Moiisieur D’Ar- 
vicnx to eat with him, he complaisanily desired him to take his 
own time for eating, and sent him what he liked from his own 
kitchen, and at the time he chose (/ oy. dans ia Palestine^ p. 
$0, 1): and thus, when King David would needs ^‘uppose for 
secret reasons, too w'ell known to himself, that it would be in- 
convenient to Uriah to continue at the royal palace, and there- 
fore dismissed him to his‘ own house; * there followed 4tim a 
mess of meat from the kmg! 2 Sam. xi. 8, 10.”* t 

^ The conjecture of Mr. Hanner that mourners are intended 
by the words— whom nothing was prepared^ is very pro- 
bable ; mourners could not be expected to attend at these feasts, 
but, if their relations sent to tlieni, from their own tables, messes 
of meal, they would not so far violate the laws of politeness, as 
to refuse to eat of them. 

With respect to the Eastern custom of sending portions of 
meat to those, who cannot conveniently attend the , invitation^ 
which they may have received, of which Mr. Hamper has g>veii 
an instance from' Monsieur D’Arvieux, we have another in- 
stance in the Chinese Travels of Mr. Barrow ; “ If a person 
invited should, from sickness, or any accident, be prevented 
from fulfilliiig his engagement, the portion of the dinner, that 
was intended to be placed on his table, is sent hi procession to 
* his own house ; a custom, that strongly points out the very little 
notion the Chinese entertain of the social pleasures of the ta- 
ble p. 155, a. 1 must enter my protest here against this se- 

* * 

■ 

> The paarage. to which Mr. Harmer allaUea^ is this : ^ 

And David said to Uriah, Go down to ttuDc house, and maith iky feet: 
and Uri^i departed oat of the King’s house, and tliere followed him a mesa 
of meat iVoni the King." When David desires Uriah to go to his house, pod 
vask kin feet, we are to understand it to be the same as if he had said, ‘ Gc, 
md prepare yourself for the mess qf meat^ which I am going to send to wwr 
house ;* fur both tlie Egyptians and the Hebrews always washed* both thei^ 
feet, and their hands, belore they ventured to take their meals : thns in Ge^ 
neds, c. 49. v.*dl. we are told that Joseph " washed his face, and went out, 
and refrained himself, and said, Set on bread:** thus our Savioor siws to 
Simon, his host : ** 1 entered ^to thy bouse; th/m gaveet me no water far mg 
/set.** 
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▼ere reflection of Mr. Uarrow on the Chinese; for it seems 
that the custom is* nut couiined to Uie Chinese : it is a pecu- 
liarity in Eastern nianndi-s : it is. perhaps, a fault both of Mr. 
Burrow, and of Sir Gcoi^e Stamiton, Uiat, in their descrip- 
tions of Chinese manners, they consider what is really the 
^eue^al practice «f die East in the same light, as if it was prac- 
tiscd only by the Cliinese. 

Trin. ColL Camb, Oc*. l6‘, 1811. E, //. BARKER, 

• 

n^CRIPTION ON A MONUMENTAL URN IN A ' 
GROVE AT W^^*^'^***'^*** 

G T dc W 

POStfIT FILIUS. 

A. F.T. 


En virides aras, cn hanc quam ponimus umam ! 

Tu fill ex manibus respice dona, Pater ! 

Sv, venerande senex, olim qiiaE*rura placebant, « 
Sint cadem bu.sto nunc decorata tuo. 

Neve tibi desit post funcra sueta voluptas, 

Prtixima ab umbroso cantet avis nem'ore ; 

Et qui tc placido lenibat miirmure rivus, 

Dulcia perpetuis somnia portet aquis. , , 


AMJCO MEO HYPERCRlTICOy J G M. D, 

• FABULA P11A5DR1ANA. 

QuAi do Icgenda tibi, G , Tdyllia 

Negas, pro more tuo pctulans, quod sint mea ; 

Et dicis, pigri plane ciim siem ingcni, 

Prudenter convertisse alionim camiina : 

Exprobras denique prspdonem, Anglica, Gallica, 

Groeca, surripuisse, et fecisse propria. 

Esto verum ; Quid hoc ad te ? Fabulam habeas. 

Quidam in plated ambulans, imbrem ut fugeret gravem, 
PraEtereuntem forte videns poxnpam funebrem, 

Conscendil rhedam qux vectabat asseclas : 

Horum unuB increpat, “ Quid tibi vis, nebtilo ? 

Scisne quod hoc est funus 1” lUe, JEdepol, prob^ ; . 

At non tuum certe est funus : iram premas ; 

Qiium mortuus jusscrit, hercle, exibo statim.” ^ 

Sic ego : nil me afficiunt dicta tua, vir bone j 
Et furti licet incuses, pe hilum mavet, 

Nam tua saltim a prasdonc salva canning ; ^ 

At quum demortui vates, quonim transtuli 
Carmina prscclara, crimen objecerint reo, • 
pesistam. Dixi : culpam lassus, abluar. 

Si nihil aliud, certe hxc confeJ^io est mea. * A, F» T, 
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An Account of an Antique Metal Fimirej ybmd ai SUbhesicr, 
in flttitipshire s 'o^ith Bemarks on the Dii Penates of the 
Bmans. 

I 

O N a late visit to Silchcster, in Hampshire/ the Caer Segont ot 
the ancient British, and the Vindnnum of the Romans, 1 pufcl^sed 
of a fanner’s laborer several little fiagmcnts of Roman anti- 
quity, which he had found at different times on the site’ of the 
• ancient city. They consist of fragments of small earthen ves- 
sels, of a bell, glass of a curiously fluted form, tesserae of 
Mosaic pavement, a stone or earthen ornament in the shape of 
a bead : and also a small mutilated figure in iron, which may 
probably have been an idol. Whether the last mentioned article 
of curiosity may have been of British or Roman work <for British, 
as well as Roman coins, have been found at Silchestei^ 1 am not 
able to determine. The remaining portion, which shows that the 
complete figure must have been of small size, consists of the 
head of an animal, somewhat resembling a baboon, w'ith two 
arms tli^t had been placed across. Another part seen^ to show 
that it had been a compound figure. Galtrucbiu.^ says, tlie 
Rfiman Penates were little marmosets, attached to different parts 
of their houses, which they honored as their protectors.* It a 
mentioned in Gough’s Aditions to Camden, tliat many erpper 
Penates,have been found at Silchestcr. Whether there have been 
any instances of Penates in iron, discovered in any Roman station 
in Britain, I have not the means of knowing. It is certain that 
iron was a material in the formation of more ancient heathen 
idols, as well as more precious metals ; since Belshazzar and his , 
guests, amidst their cups of intemperance, ^ praised the eodsr oi 
gold, of silver, of brass, of irony of wood, and of stone. And 
the prophet Isaiah describes the process of their manufacture, 

' even among the people of Israel, in language designed to convince 
them of the folly of idolatry. ^ 

The smith ciittcth off a portion of iron ; 

• He worketli it in the coals, and with hammers he formeth it ; 

And he ezerteth upon it the force of his amt. 
ft Yea, he is hungry, and his strengtii fiiileth him ; * 

He drinketh no water, and he is taint. ^ Lowth, Is. xliv. 12. 

The heathens seem to have studied as well the variety of the 
materials of their Gods, as their number anti size. If Rome 
alone,” says the learned author of Horar Solitarias, could boast 


* L’Histoire Poetique, Liv. 1. chap. ziv. 

• * Dan. V. iv. 

3 Bishop Lowth remarks, that Homed, though a heathen himrelf, in a 
similar way, has in wline or two, given idolatiy one of the severest strokes « 
itcvcrmeived;* 

tranens eram ficulnus, inutile lignum ; 

Chm imber incertus scamnnin lacerctiic Priapnm, 

Malttit esse Dean. ** 
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of her thirty thousand Gods ; ;ivhat mi^ht the world have produced* 
when almost every man carried a God in his pocket, or had a levee 
of them at least in his house 

' Several curious antiquities in iron have been found at this place* 
such as a ring, witli •a singular shaped key attached to it,^ and 
a small figure of a bird, which are preserved among other articles 
at the farm-house. An eagle, in steel, supposed to have been a 
military ensign, has been described by the Society of Antiquaries* 
in the Ajchxologia, vol. ix. 

I have observed in the neighbourhood of Silchester the evidence 
of iron ore, in the ferrugmoiis quality of a stream of water ; which 
may lead to a conjecture, that the Romans might obtain iron 
almost upon the spot. Dionysius Halicarnasseus says, the Trojan 
Penates were <if brass, of fVo«, and TrOjan earth.’ As the 
Romans borrawed the idea of their household Cods from those of 
the Trojans, brought into Italy by .^neas after the destruction of 
Troy, they might also adopt the same materials for tlieir fabri- 
cation. ^Iron being a more common and cheaper metal, might be 
adopted by tlie poorer class of the people ; as those recorded in 
Scripture history, who ** could not adbrd a costly oblation, chose 
a piece of wood that will not rot**^ for an image. A ring of gold* 
was tlic peculiar privilege of a Roman knight, who was thence 
dene minated cgucs aural us. Their slaves wore rings of iron, as 
Pliny informs us, till their manumission, or prefemept to 
some dignity and may be supposed to have been content with 
iron Gods. When the Israelites made a God of their ear-rings of 
gold, they had lately been enriched by the wealth of Egypt. 

Learned men have endeavoured to trace the etymology of the 
wbrd •Penates ; most of whom have derived it from some Latin 
w'ord in which tliey have considerably differed. It is a plausible 
conjecture, that the Terapldm, or images of Laban, which Rachel 
stole from her fatlier, and elsewhere mentioned in the Scripture 
history, were die original images, whence difierent heathen nations 
borrowed dicir idea of houscliold Gods. Fiom the circumstances 
of the history, tlicy seem to liave been of small dimensions. If 
tliey were of oriental origin, it is most natural to expect the name 
may.be derived^from an oriental language. Parkburst suggests 
wliedier it may not be from the Hebrew *JB, JaceSf that is, of 
.lehovah ; though they are spoken of in the plural number, yet 
possibly there was hot* one compound or plural image, like the 
cherubim in form, but for more private purposes.’ It is probable' 
they expected lielp and health from Uiem; whence Avenarius 

■■ li ift . ■ ■■■■— ■■■ ■■ , 

. 

‘ lutrod. «p. 54. 

^ By some mistakp, this ring is mentioned in the ** Beadties of England,” 
ill such a maoiier as to lead the reader to suppose it is a gold ipg. vol. vi, 
p. ii49. 

^ De la Rue, note on Virg. Mn, ii. 717. 

> ^ Dr. Brown’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book*iv. Chap, iv, 

^ Hcb# Lea. under nsn, 5d. edit, 
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derives the Greek word which signifies both to toorship 

and to Z/e/i/, from the word teraphim/ 

The word Penates has been considered as only used in tlie 
plural. Vossius says that Livy has Penatem ; and Priscian acknow- 
ledges it was in use among the ancients ; which is confirmed by- 
Dionysius Halicamassciis, who says he had seen JPr/7A.y^m an 
ancient inscription.* Tlie Jewish doctofs, however, are jg^enerally 
agreed, that the word Terajyhim is not of Hebrew extraction ; 
the LXX translate it sometimes an oracle^ and sometimes min 
idols ; and some commentators affirm the word to be borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and to import the very same with their Scrapisf 
or Seraphh, by a slight and usual variation of the orthograph j.* 
Though this was the God of the Egyptians, yet he was worshipped 
in Greece, especially at Athens, and also at Rome, Under different 
names.^ It is gdheially believed that the Israclitei, having seen 
this object of idolatrous worship when they were in Egvpt, made 
their calf of gold in imitation of it. 

There arc, several Penates, in bronze, in the collection of Sir 
Willie Hamilton, in the British Museum. Amoi^j the Egyp- 
Jtian deities, some are represented with tlie heads of baboons. 
Some of them are said to be of Roman work.* Whether any of 
them bear a resemblance to the figure in my possession, 1 have 
not at present an opportunity of ascertaining. 

The description, which Virgil gives of the Penates, shows that at 
least some of them were of the lesser class of their idols ; 

hcstcrnnmque Laroin, parnmqae Penates 

Lxtus adit; niactat Icctas de mure bideiitcs. ^iEu. viii. 54,1. 

The Trojah Penates, along with other sacred tilings,^ 
ca>^ried in one of the hands of aged Anchises, when himself was 
borne on the shoulders of his son .^neas, at die destruction of 
Troy ; 

Til, genitor, cape sacra manii, patriosque Penates. 

Mn. ij. rjr, 

Tliese remarks shall be closed with some observations, from a 
letter written by a learned friend on the su^ect. ^ 

* “ Danet rDict. oj Antiq.) says, thi» Penates were the souls 
(Genii) of tne deceased Gods and heroes. But Bryant, speaking 
of the Lares (which seem to be the same as the Penates) says, 
.diey were so called from an arS; as if they were the 

Genii of the flood, or some of the furniture of Noah’s ark, which 
is liJ^d to believe ; though it is supposed that the ancient Teraphim 
-were of this nature. The pedigree of these household Gods«appears 
to me to be as follows ; Mankind were always proud of their 
ancestry, and fond oi' presei viiig fome memorial of them. Portrait 


* Assemb. Annot. on Gen. x\xi. 19. * Johnson’s Gram. Comment, p. 189. 
3 Bayeri ad J. ’^eblcni I)c Diis Syr. Syntai;. Addit. 189. 

" TooKe’s Paiitiieon, p. ,185. 

* Syiwpsis pf tiic^onleoii of the British Miiseum, p. 79, 95. 
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painting not being t%en in fashion as at present, they carved some 
rude resemblance of the 4iuman figure, and 'when they learned 
to cast in metal, cast them. It was easy to magnify these 
^ heroes into divinities, and the more lazy part of tlic religious 
' world, instead of travelling to the idol-temple, or the Jewish 
tabernacle, found* it more convenient to stay at home, and pay 
theif respects to tlie hero Nimrod, or the patriarch Noali. 

The Hutchinsoniaiis think the Teraphim were an imitation of 
the efierubim. Perhaps so. Thus we dress the spirits of the 
departed witli plumed wings and call them angels ; and this* 
might be tlie case widi the more modest idolaters, who worshipped 
« the sweet little cherubs that sit up aloft,'’ and called them 
« tlicir departed ancestors.” 

JBashtg:sioke, J, JEFFERSON. 


Pknand Specimen of RIBLIA-POLYGLOTTA BRITANNICA 
or, an tnlarged and improved Kdiiion of the London Poly- 
giott - Bible ; with CastelVs Ileptaglolt Lexicon. • 


Thk iinportaiioe of Polyglott editions of the Scriptures bas been 
fclbbv I lie learned, ever since tlie Revival of Letters. They serve 
as secure I’cpositories of the most pure copies of the Original Texts 
Ancient Versions, which can he formed from all the sources of 
criticism accessible ut the res|>ective periods of their publication : 
they furnish, in con.se(|iicnce, standard texts, which are followed in 
sniidlcr editions; and they exhibit the Texts and Versions in such 
onler and connection, as to supply the best means of inteqireting 
the Sefiptures. 

SPAIN look the lead in this work of piety ; and published two 
Polyglott Ribies, the Complutensian and that of Philip the Second* 
before any Other State engaged in this noble design. France 
followed, ill (he Biblia Polygtotta Parmensia of Le Jay : and at 
length, the British Nation, under the care of those indefatigable 
fccliolars, Archbi!»lio|> Usher, Bishop Walton, Dr. Pococke, Dr. 
Castcll, and their associates, presented to the Christian World,* in 
the Biblia Poly*i^lotta, and Lexicon Heptaglotton, tJie most 
coniuLete apparatus for tlie study of the Scriptures ever collected 
toother. 

This work has continued a mouitment of the erudition and munifi- 
cence of the British nation, for one hundred and fifty years ; no 
other State having attempted, since its publicatioii, an^ piiprovements 
on its plan or execution. A new nux: of scholars, however, has 
sprung up in Uiis interval ; and has opened and freely used new 
sources of Sacred Criticism. Invaluable copies of the Originals and 
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Versions have been discovered and dilimitly collated ; while som^ 
Ancient Versions, not before kncDvn to exist, have been broug[ht to 
light : and these' means of correcting and illustrating the Sacred Text 
have been ^plied to this purpose, unsound and discriminating r 
principles of criticism. 

British scholars have sustained an eminent rank among* these 
laborers. The magiiiiiccnjL editions of tli^ Greek Testament/ the 
Hebrew Bible, and the Septuagiiit Version, under the care of Mill, 
.Kcnnicott, and Holmes, respectively, are an honor to this country : 
and it now remains for the United British Enipire tf> answer the 
wishes of scholars throiighoAt lilnro}H'., and to coutirm and |K:rpetuatc 
its former literary claims on their gratitude, by republishing the 
Polyglott Bible, in a manner worthy of the. national niuniticeiice, 
and the present matured stiite ot biblical leiirnhig. 

It is, however, of the utmost importance to the integrity of the 
Sacred Text, that this design should be executed by coui|)etent 
persons, and under vigilant sa|)eriiitciidaiice. It is proposed, there- 
fore, that the Archbishops and Bishops of the United Empire^ asso- 
ciated with such Temporal Peers as may desire to promote the iute- 
rests of liiblical literature, l)o. requested to become the Patrons, 
and to act as the Manaokrs of this undertaking; which, it » 
hoped, will receive the couutenaiir4i and aid of the CiOvernment 
I tself. 

Walton’s Polyglott is now very seldom to be met with ; and, when 
it is to pfocilred, with CasteU’s Lexicon, it is usually sold for from 
Thirty to Seventy Pounds, according to the condition of the copy. 
This price places it beyond the reach of many scholars who wish to 
possess it ; and tlie copie.s arc, indeed, now sci far taken qpt of the 
market by being fixed in Public libraries, that it will, in a shorts* 
time, be scarcely possible to procure one at any price. If the Public 
shall ailbrd a liberal support to the proposed Plan, a copy of the 
new work, with all its advantages, may be afforded ^considerably 
lower than the present price of the Loudon Polyglot!. It will 
depend, indeed, on the extent of that liberality, to what degrda the 
price can be reduced in favor of less opulent scholars. And that 
the Public will liberally support tbb un<lertaking, there can be no 
doubt, from the confidence which will be reposed by them in the 
Bight Reverend and Noble Managers, who will make themselves 
responsible for the faithful application of all contributions, in the 
^appointing of competent scholars to execute thki design, in superin- 
tending them during its execution, and in reducing the price of the 
• work as low as such coiitributioiis shall allow. 

In siieh an undertaking, besides the additions which may be made 
to the contents of the London Polyglott, and the correction of the 
Texts and Versions from all authoritiey hitherto discovered, {he Latin 
Translations df the Ancient Versions, well-known to be very faulty, 
and often to have misled students, must be entirely revised ; and the 
airaiigenient vi the whole may be so much improved, as to exhibit 
all matters connected with tl|e Text, Versions, and Various ^Readings 
of any passagfp on a single openuig of the book, instead of having 



Plan and Specimen of a Polyglott Bible, 4&J 

to torn ‘for them, as in preceding Polyglotts, to different volumes. 

The annexed Specimen of Arrangement respects the Pentateuch^ 
and compndiends the original Hebrew with all the Versions given in 
>\Va1ton : the Targunis of Jonathan and Jerusalem, and the Persian 
Version, being brouight into the series from bis IVlh volume; with 
the adrfStion of the Coptic published since his time ; and it is designed 
to sifbjoiii at the foot of,the page, after the manner in wliicdi the 
readings on one verse are displaced in the specinienj the Various 
Readings of any iiiiporUmcc, botii of the Original and the Versions. • 
The proportions of space in tlie Spcrimeii arc grounded on those of 
the London Polyglott ; allowance having been made for printing 
some of the Versions in a much neater and more beautiful type, than 
those used in that work. 

'Phe Specimen exhibits only tiie arrangement and proportion of 
the Text and Versions : the size of the work iUgIf will be large folio. 

The work, thus executed, would offer llie following advanhiges 

1 . llie Original Texts and Ancient Versions corrected hv all the 

authorities hitherto known, and the Latin Translations revised with 
great care. ^ • 

2. Various Readings of the Texts and V’^ersions selected from all 
known authorities. 

• • 

3. Such additional Ancient Versions as have been discovered since 
the publication of the London Polyglott. 

, 4. An improved Arrangement, which places the Texts and Versions 
in tihMr natural order, and presents the whole, witli their Various 
Readings,^! one view. 

5* An cqus^'J^iigth, where possible, in all tlie columns ; the breadth 
alone varying: by which the comparison of them, one with another, 
is greatly facilitated. 

■§ 

6. The adoption of Dr. Kennicott's method of exliibiting the 
Samaritan Text, by which its variations from the Hebrew are rtmdered 
manifest to the eye. 


•* 4 ,* This Plan is subfect to any improvement which may be propo- 
sed, and is offered only as a sketch of the manner in which the moH 
daoiralfle purposes of a Polyglott may be obtained, * 
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498 luKription, 

To TH£ Editor of the Classical Jouenal* 

SiRf Allow me to present you with a Cast of a Stoney'- 
bearing the following Inscription. It was lately brought from 
Alexandria. Its breadth is 1 1 inches ; thickness, S inches ; height, 

3 feet 2 inches. If you can, through the medium of your JovAmal, 
obtain a translation of it, you will greatly obJige, • 

Sir, Your’s &c. E. 



“ The late Hamid Aghas , 


Son, the deceased Sharif 

Abdurrahman Aga 

A Prayer (or pray) lor his Soul. 

The year 1177 (answering to 1764 of Christ) 

In (the mpnth) Shavwal, 27. • 

* Tliis traasl^tionha? beeidhibiiiitted to os by alosuned FrieDd.— E ditoii. 

• * 
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NOTICE OF 

^BIBLIOMANIA ! A Bibliographical Bcmiance. By the Rer. 

T. F. Dibdin. 8vo. pp. 790. 

Although critical strictures upon works of entirely modera 
composition do not fall exactly wifhin the plan of our Journal^ 
yet w6 deem it consistent with justice to say a few words upon 
the publication whose litlc is aoove specified. 

Tho author’s plan is perfectly new. Within the space of fimt, 
days, he contrives to bring together certain characters, who are 
called Lysander, Philemon, Lis/irdo, and Lorenzo, to 
discourse expressly upon bibliographical topics. The conversa^ 
tion is carried on during an Eceniug Waik ^ in a Cabinet ^ 
Uhrmy, and AtVove: these, with another 

running tit^e, called the A act inn Roontt coipprise the sne PARTS 
into which this Bibliographical Romance is divided, '^he 
plot is sullicictitly simple : Lisardo, a wild prattling caai» 
paxiion, but possessed of equal enthusiasm and good-nature, 
becomes a thorough convert to the pursuit of bibliography, 
which, at^ setting out, lie had so determinedly ridiculed. (jLe 
accompanies Philemon and our author to the Anrtinn Room ; 
and there is made acquainted with a great number of our 
distinguished collectors, who are accustomed to attend book- 
sales. ' All these seem to be marshalled in formal aitay before 
Lisardo, by the magical wand of Philemon or our autlior j the 
lattqr of whom describes the peculiarities of each, under feigned 
names. In this motley group some notorious bibliomaniacs are 
hatryducccl ; but, as wc conceive tlieir resemblances speak for 
themselves, witliout our pointing out, we shall only invite our 
readers to outer Mr. D.’s Judion Room to become acquainted 
with them. 

On the return of Lisardo to our author’s house, the party sit 
down to a grave discussion conceniing some of the most celc- , 
brated patrons of literature and lovers of books. Lysander 
uniformly takes up the thread of tlie narrative ; while the auriior 
himself is supposed to sit in a retired part of the room, and 
make notes upon his guests’ conversation. These ttoie ^ arc, in 
fact, the main props of the work ; and, in general, they exhibit 
mqch curious research and happy illustration. A great deal 
new and stubborn ground is broken up 9 and sources of ,uifor^ 
matioq are sought after and discovered, which tend at once to 
fertilise and embellish. Mr. Dibdin begins with Bede, andi 
coticludes«with the latest of odr patrons of literature and book- 
collectors. His biographical sketches are made sdbprdinate to 
those of bibliography; but both are blended in a manner to u^ 
new and entertaining. ^ 

The party afterwards dine at Lorenzo’s ; and the TAbrary 
vid Drawing Room axe made the scenes ofdb^ysandex’iiidisQOurse 



^00 T. F. Dthdini Ilibliomania: 

there. During this discourse a great variety of bibliographical 
intelligence is imparted ; and the nameis ol Dee^ Bodky, Abp. 
Parker, Cecil, Cotton, Ashmole, Anthony Wood, Hearne, and 
Lewis, among forty more similar characters, teach the reader 
what he has to expect during a perusal of the pages of thi 9 
romance. It seems to have been the autheft’s object tp blend 
such information with his account of his characters, as treats of 
book-anecdotes *, and his remarks upoi! (wok-binding, i^rii cs of 
• bonks, and the origin and progress of sa/c.\ of (woks of auction, 
will be found both amusing and instructive to the curious biblio- 
grapher. 

The sixth part, entitled the Alcove^ is of a different com- 
plexion. In this we are introduced into the mysteries of rare 
and curious prints, large paper copies, unique copies, books 
printed for private distribution, Strawberry-hill Iricubrations, 
and other similar bibliographical hobby-horses ! To the miscel- 
laneous reader, the Alcove may be tlie most agreeable place to 
loungj in \ but to us, who love something of that graver, cast of 
character, which is connected with classical literative, we con- 
ftss, the Libyan/ and J)rm{dnff-Rooin arc more congenial places 
of resort. We should add that tliis thick octavo volume is very 
neatly printed, containing a full honest page $ and is embellished 
with a profusion of well-executed wood-cut ornaments. ’ There 
are also three indexes; of which the two latter arc copious and 
useful. 

Upon its merits we invite the reader to decide, by a diligent 
and impartial perusal. In such a vast and difficult fic^d of obser- 
vation, untrodden by any foreign or domestic bibliograplicr, if is 
probable that Mr. Dibdiii has made many slips, which future 
research, or a more nice attention, may correct or efface.' It is 
also probable that the vehicle of information, in the forin of 
dialogue, may not be quite generally relished ; but it inust be 
remembered, that the subject itself, without some similar allure- 
m^it, would not have attracted that notice which seems to have 
been bestowed upon the work. That it has erroVs of * commis- * 
sion and omission ’ cannot be denied ; but it is the province of 
genuine and manly criticism to point these out with temper and 
'sincerity. The question with all similar publications should be, 

« Whaf is the amonnf and the worth of the truth imparted 
Upoh the issue of this question we sincerely wish the merits of 
the work to*rest. , • 

It might have been obsen^ed that, in the course of one 
note, of nearl/ forty pages, Mr. D. has contrived to insert a very 
copious ilphabetical list of foreign and ]<!nglish Cata- 
LOGUEs, occasionally enlivened with curious bibliographical 
notices.. • • 

* Thas^Jie splendidi Ubiary at Blenheim, which, is said to have h«en 
collected by the Duke of Marlborough, was forpied by the taste, wealth, anil 
Industry, of Lord Sunderland. ^ ^ 
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CLASSICAL CRITICTSM. 

To THE Editor *oe the Classical Journal* 

Sir» 

In the tenth Epistle of Horace, where the poet 
gives so agreeably to his friend Fuscus Aristius his reasons for 
prelfemng the country 5) the town, it appears that the following 
passage* has no satisfactory interpretation. 

Non, f|iii Sidonio contondiTo cailiiIii.%ostro 
Nt'seit Aquiiiatcni poiaiitia veilrra toCiiin, 

(’t'rlius aedpiet dainiiiiin, propiu.<tvo 

Qiiani qtti non potNpit vctro dltitiogiiore tal&iiin. 

He, whq, knows not howto distinguish skilfully the cloth dyed 
at Aquinuiii from the Sidonian purple, will not incur a more 
certain or more serious loss, than the man who cannot discern 
truth from falsehood.’’ To say that the person who is unable 
to distinguish truth from falsehood is as unhappily circumstanced 
as one wig) sees no difference between the true purple 'and its 
counterfeit, is to speak without energy ; to utter a mere truism ; 
and to corroborate the more prominent branch of a proposition 
by that which is less striking and significant. It would be diffi- 
cult to find in all the writings of Horace a similar jiustance of 
careless composition. Some of the translators have told us, that 
qui fiescit cmitmdere means the merchant w'ho cannot distin- 
guish : but the poet alludes to merchants no where, as far as I 
can observe, in the whole Epistle, and seems ratlier to have in 
\*ie\r the %'€g€$ et regtm amkosy die great men of Rome and their 
friends/ who were the wearers of Sidonian or Tyrian purple, 
Fuge magnOi he tells Fuscus immediately after. There is some- 
thing satirical in propiusve medidlis as applied to merchants, 
which appears to accord very little with a familiar letter in verse, 
written throughout witli inimitable ease ; the uniform character* 
of which is a charming simplicity preserved in a remarkable 
manner to th% concluding line. 

The alteration, which 1 would propose, Sir, is to read nos^cii 
instead of nesciti and to place a note of interrogation at 

Non, qui Sidonio contendere caUidivi o»tro 
* NoNcit Aqninatem potantia veileni fucuiii, 

Certii» accipiet daiunnni, propinsve niedullis, ’ 

k « Uiiani qni non potent vero distiiiRiierctHlsum? ^ 

' * 

Fahum agreeing with Jvctm understood. Will not the luxu- 
rious Roman,^who knows how to distinguish* accurately the 
Aquinian from die Sidonian purple, feel any reverse of fortui^ 


t u They’tbat wear soft clothing are in kiiigiP houses.’* St. Mattii. clu xf. 
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more deeply, than the man who cannot discern the true dye from' 
the counteneit ? ” That is^ than the plain man who lives in the 
country, and knows nothing of such refinements. This senti- 
ment appears consonant to the argument which precedes it in 
the Epistle, and is likewise illustrated by the lines which follow 

Quein rcii pliu iiiniio dclcctavere seciindae, * 

Mutate quaticut : fi quid miraUcrc, ppucs 
Invitns. 

( 

Him, whom prosperity has Immoderately delighted, adversity 
•hakes to the soul : if you take up and admire any thing,’ you lay 
it down again unth reluctance.”* t 

Another objection to the usual readim arises out of its incon- 
sistency with that politeness which prevails through the tenth 
Epistle. The whole of the poet's reasoning is conducted with 
the temperance, which is characteristic of good taste in writing. 
Would it not have been abrupt to insinuate so openly that Fuscus 
was unable to discriminate truth from falsehood in this ques- 
tion ? 4 Besides, no man more than Horace was alive 't;o the 
advantages of the capital : its superior conveniences, ^ts instruc- 
tion, its liberal conversation. The prcferiiice of a town or a 
country life, in the advanced state of civilisation to which 
Home had then, and London is now, arrived, is of no obvious 
decision : nnuch maybe pleaded on either side; and there seems 
no good reason why a man of education, whose circumstances 
give him the choice, should entirely renounce the capital. , Not 
to lay any stress upon Horace’s phrase in one of his odes, beata 
Homa^ there is enough in the epistle before us to cohvince^any 
unprejudiced person that the author was not likely to be intem- 
perate in his argument He addresses himself to Fuscus, in 
answer, it should seem, to a letter from him^ in which he had 
pressed Horace not to withdraw himself entirely from Rome, 
and had stated his own reasons for preferring it, as a residence, 
to the country. Horace almost begins liis epistle by insinuating, 
that he has quitted the city as a sated guest, and compares its 
pleasures and conveniences to rich cakes of which he has so long 
partaken, that he now prefers household bread. After the six 
. charming lines beginning ^tpurior and ending at victrix^ he con- 
fines himself to counselling Fuscus to shun |;randeur and luxiu7. 
Placing this opinion in various points of view, agreeably to his 
gener^ practice, he relates a pleasant fable of man’s conquest 
over the horse, whicb conducts hra to the moral of his poem. 

• ' • * 

' How iiiu(^ mors relnctaotly tkeq do you resign' wlat you have long. 
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• * » 

Sic qui pauiiericni voritus, potiore metallis 
Lilicrtate caret, doninituii vcfiet iniproiius, atqne 
Serviet a>tcrninii ; qnia parvo iiescqit qti. 

• I have said more. Sir, than I at first intended, on the reading; 
which I have proposed, because I know how natural it is to 
adhere with pertinacity to what we have^ been accustomed to 
rea3 and translate in acertain manner^from our boyhood. The 
advantages hoped to be attained by this change of a single letter 
arc, that instead of a passage which, after all that the comment- 
ators have said, still remains obscure Mid feeble, we should have 
a sense mdte consistent with the context; which would connect 
the preceding and subsequent parts of the Epistle; and of which 
there could be but one interpretation. 

I have the honor to be, Sjr, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Chester Street, 4, Grtisvenor Place^ N. 

• A'or. I(j. 1811. 


N OTICE OF 

Sr.RMONs, preached on Public Occasions, with Notes, and an 
Appknuix, on various important subjects, by dl, •Valpv, 
D. D- F. A, S. — 2 vols. Bvo. 


tV’lTH llie Doctrines an<l the Duties inculcated, or the Charities 
recommended, in these Discourses, or with the Political, Patriotic, 
and Polemical Subjects, which foimi the Articles of the Appendix hi 
I he Second Volume, wc have no concern. These we consign to 
the general Reviews. Rut the autJior has a claim to our notice from 
the Classical and Historical disquisitions, with wliich lie has divert- 
ified :i publieation in the preface to which be seems to bid. adieu 
to Political and i’olemical objects. 

The greatest part of these occur in the Notes and Appendix to 
his first Assize Sermon ; and we shall select one for our examination. 
jAis chief object in that discourse is to show, from historical evi-.. 
denotes, that the human race have been, and still are, progressively 
improving ; and consequently, that th 9 dispiriting doctrine broached 
by certain moralists and religions enthusiasts, respecting the constant 
and regular degeneracy of mankind in every succeeding age, cannot 
be true. Among a great inuober of learned, curious, dnd interesting 
facts, which he has embodied in suppqjrt of his 'proposition, he has 
adduced the inhuraau and sanguinary codes of antiquity, as proofs 
of the backward state of civilisation amoAg those lotions, before 
VoL. iv. JJJo. ^*ll^ ^ ‘ Q 
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the introduction of Christianity ; and he dte^ the Law of the Twelve 
Tables, which permits “the unfortunate debtor to be IcgdUy b»rii 
Ihub from iiiiib to satisfy his unrelenting creditor/' 

In the note upon tliia l^w, Dr. Valpy assigns his reason for 
suhscrihing to the literal construction wliich had anciently been 
given to it : and in opposition to the nure inodeni opinions of 
Bynkcrslioek, Montesquieu, I'aylor, and otliers, who give*a iiieta 
pliorical interpretation to the wonls of the law, lie niaintaiiis, princi- 
pally on ^he autliority of A. Gellius, that the passage in question 
irvas applicable to the debtor's person. The critical observations (»f 
Dr. V. on the application of the term Secantoto the dismeiiiher- 
nicnt of the Ijody, and not to the partition of the eifeils of tlu* debtor, 
are, in our judgineiif, far more conclusive, than the assumed and 
hyputheticai interpretation of those authors who assert that the Law 
only enacted the sale of the debtor's person, and divided the price 
among Ute creditors. The illustrations in support of tip' old inter- 
pretation are pertiuemt and well drawn by Dr. V. 

As the subject is obscure, as well as curious, vve simll here take 
llic liberty of stating our reasons for corjciirring in liis opinion 
respecting the Law in question. He has only cited that part of 
the • passage which relates to the dismemhernieiit of the debtor’s 
person ; but, it may not be amiss here to insert the whole pant- 
graph, in order to observe more distinctly its spirit. ^Thc Law 
appears in tlie TJiinl Table, and runs thus : i 

si plures rrunt rei, Teutis Nun din is Partis Secanto; 
Si Plus Minlisve Seci’ehunt, SeFraldesto: « volml vh 
Tibcrim pervgre eenumdanto. 

It is clear, that there w-ere two powers here conceded to t^f^ credi- 
jtors, of one of which they were to make choice : tliey w'cre to divide 
the body of the debtor among Uieiii, oR, if tiiey p^ef^'rl'ed if, to sell 
him fo foreigners beyond the Tiber. Now the context of the wliole 
passage lets in perfect light ujKin the law ; for if it were meant tliat 
the debtor’s property only was to be divided, <iic alternative of sell- 
iug him to foreigners could not have been allowed. For the alter- 
native p not an enlargenieiit of the former power ; it docs not imj|)ly 
that if the property be not enough to satisfy the ereilitors, ifivH ihv. 
person of the debtor is^to he sold, tit distinctly gives to the credi- 
toi^ the power of doing one or the other, but not both. 'Fliey 
li^ht divida the property,* and there their power over the debtor 
wVmld cease ; or,* if he had no property, fur tlial is tlie object of the 
alternative, they might self him, and divide among tlicm tlie price of 
bis sale. The parapli|asis of Gravina on this passage of the Thitd 
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Tabic exactly corresponds* with our idea of it — Ast at plures erunt 
mdiiorett^ Icrlik nundinis, id esf, 27. die carpus rei in partes se- 

* canto : si plus minusve secmrint, sine frauds esto : si malent, irons 
liberim eum pcregre venumdatito^ 

'yiiere are several other particulars to be attended to, which will 
materially assist our iiil)uiries relative to the true meaning of tliis 
controverted passage ; and among these, the time when the Law was 
made, ami the character of the people for whom it was made, must 
be taken yito consideration. 'J'iie state of the Roman Common- 
wealth, at the period of the enactment of the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, is finely describiHl, both by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
lib. 0. 1, «nd by Livy, lib. 3. cli. I>. The Laws were vague and 
precarious, and the administration of justice was partial and arbitrary. 
It was during this disconsolate scene of ignorance and confusion, that 
an honest and enterprising tribune proposed, that a committee should 
be forinefK for the purpose of drawing up a body of laws, to restrain 
the exoibitant power of the nobles, and to oblige the consuls them- 
selves lo administer Justice by established rules — Jmperia legum, 
poientiora qvam homimm : from which wc are lo understand, tliat 
there w'erc no fixed rules of decision before the epoch of the Twelve 
Tables. The proposal aimed a direct and fatal blow at tlic influ> 
cube and authority of the nol>ility, wlio spared no threats nor in- 

• lr4>aties, aio force nor artifice, to avert it. But the measure was so 
pd^fular, (‘((uitahle, and salutary in itself, that, after a tedious al- 
tercation often yars, a complete triumph was gained over the ob- 
stuiacV of the senate.^ It was then agreed that tliree commissioners 
^1lould be sent to Athens, to copy the celebrated Laws of Solon, 
and ft) learn the statutes, usages, and laws, of the other states of 
(ireece— yUmi legaii Athenas, jussique iucfiqtas leges Solonis de- 
svrihere, Sf ft/iarum Gran'ue civitatum insIHuta, mores, jurague nos^ 
cere.^ After a journey of tw'o years, tJie commissioners returned ; 
and the ))eople <'amestly pressed that the materials which tlicy had 
collected slionid be 'digested. The nobles, however, still jealous of 
their own consequence, exerted their utmost endeavours to obstruct, 
;r]ie,executioii of tliis laudable design, under the prctence4hat umo- 
vatious were dangerous ; and that the uyeient laws were sufficient, 
without furtlier alterations,^ to answer all the purposes of civil 
government. In the end, a select body of ten 'of Jhe most emuicnt 


< Gravinic Opera, Edit. Mascovii, p. 285. 

" Gravina De Orta ^ Frogrcisu Juris Civilis^^cap. 32. > liv. lib. 3. c. 31. 
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fwtriciaus, in which ininibcr the tlirce coquiiiesiont rs to Greece were 
included, were inveigled with sovereign )>ower, and with the assist- 
ance of Hcrinodorns, a Greek exile, tlicy composed the new o 
code, consisting partly of entire laws IraiiscriM from the Greek 
originals; partly, of such as were altered and accommodated tu^thc 
manners of the Romans; aild partly, of the Riws of the ancient kings« 
such especrally as concerned religion and private rights. 

The character of tlie persons entrusted with the editorship of these 
laws merits attention. They were all of that privileged flass in the 
state, whose oppressions it was tlic object of the people in requir- 
ing Uiese laws, to repress : and although they conducted tliemsclvcs 
widi apparent equity and iiioderatioii at the outset of tQeir decein- 
viral aulhority, they sh<iitly aftcj* turned enU to he, like the rest of 
the nubility, a group of tyrannical lordliiigs and merciless usurers, 
who trampled upon the precious rights of the Jielpless plehoiaiis ; 
devouring their houses wiib extortion and rapine ; and mllowiiig 
themselves, in ease and luxiiiy, at the expense (d‘ the disabled sold- 
ier and the fami»hed mcchauic. It is ijupo.s.<>ib]e to read this jK>r- 
tion of the Roman liislorv without being l\»rcibly struck with the 
perpetuaheoatests between the coiiiinou peojde and the aristocracy, 
almost the whole of which originated in disputes between debtors 
and creditors. With the exception o<’ the profligate attempt* of 
Appius on the beautiful Virginia, the intolerable severityt of their ^ 
usages, relative to the recovery of debts, was llie general ground*^of* 
complaint and revolt. Hence it follows, that tlie law or practice in 
this respect, must have been peculiarly oppressive. In the history 
of no other nation in the world do we read of secessions, and 
civil broils, solely on account of the oppressionsT exercised byt;rcdi- 
tors over their debtors. There must, tlierefore, have been some 
pec\i]iaf circumstances in tlie constitution of the Romas state, or in 
the customs of its people, to occasion such a political anomaly. 
History sheds but little light upon the subject, and the obscurity 
of 'the Laws prevents us from remedying this deVect in history. In 
, guch cases, we must resort to analogy, and to the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the age and nation to facilitate our researches. Witlj 
thesehdps, we may ventBi]^on a solution of this abstruse question.' 

In the early periods, of the Roman State, tJtere was no political 
power, in the constitution, by which tlie excessive authority of tlie 
balanced. Tfiat body actually wantoned in tyranny, 
and of course, tlip depressioji of the people was in due proportion 
m the exaltation of their oppressors. In fact, the Roman arista- 
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cracy was the most tyrannical system of ^veniment in the world. 
The patricians absorbed info their own hands exclusively the whole 
« power and wealth of tlie state. After the expulsion of tlie kin^s, 
the ]>atrician families held all tlie offices of magistracy, all digni- 
ties,^ and civil and military honors. They had even contrived to 
shroud themselves in a c?rtain sanctity of character, which rendered 
their persons, in a certain degree, sacred and inviolable. In such 
state of society, where a single class of men were at once the legis- 
lators and tiie governors, and where an insiinnoiintahle barrier is 
placed, as was the ease when the Twelve 'IVbles were digested, be- 
tween the two orders of the state; the power of llic governing must 
<legeiierdte into tyranny. Bui, thercMvas anotlier peculiar feature 
ill the Roman constitution, which contribided to aggrandise the 
jM)wcr of the patriemns ; tliis w^os the relation which existed from the 
very ftmmlatioii of tlie stale between Ihc patron and the client; a 
relation w'Mch corresponded in its effects, with the relatiiAiship be- 
tween father and son. The obligations imposed on the client by 
this relation were very great; and in consequence, the author- 
ity acquired over him by th« patron was considerable. Uiu primi- 
tive plan of government, such as the Roman, previous «to ^le enact- 
ment of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, the authority of the patron 
ovet the client would be nearly as great as the aiithoritv of the 
ipurent ovir the children. To form, therefore, an idea of this author- 
ity,* we mu^t look to history and the law’ for an account of the pa- 
ternal (lominion in Rome. There, we shall find that it was con- 
oid “red of so awful and traiisceiidant a nature, that f Jvy calls it 
paterna majes^as. Every father was, in fact, a imigistmte in his 
own house, with the pow’cr of life aiid^'death ; apud Romanos^ says 
Graviiia ; enim JamUUirh qttod&mmodo crat maghirafus in paife 
comtifufus, tttm Jure gladii. This powder of the father over diis 
children w'as similar to that which he possessed over his slaves. 
Now, we have already shown that tlie Twelve Tables were com- 
posed partly of the laws of the ancient kings, especially in ipatters 
of private right, as well as the Grecian laws; and we have als«»»» 
mentjoiied Rie character of the Decemviri, end tlieir reluctance 
agaijpst making any concessions in favor />f popular liberty. It, is 
natural, therefore, to conclude that tliey would be careful to retain 
such parts of the old regal laws as were likely to aflirni and consolid- 
ate their power. Accordingly, wc are told by Dionysius of Halirar 
iiassus, llfo. 2. that the law concerning |[ie paternal authority was in- 
serted by the decemvirs into the fourth tabic ; and he distributes 
this authority into these articles ; — it is la^ul for p*J!ieuts to chast- 
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be tkeir children ; to imprison them ; tfi send tliem bound to work 
intlic fields; to sell them; to put tlieiu to death.' As this fero- 
cious law was inserted hy the decemvirs, it is not improbahle that, 
they took care to insert the law, certainly not sq ferocious, res|)ect- 
ing the dismemberment iff tlie debtor's person ; for the deceiiuiis 
knew well that the plebeians only could bf affected by the severity 
of that law, inasmuch as all tlie wealtli of the couutrv was Dionoju)- 
Used by the patricians. The dependent condition o( the client on 
tlieir patrons was so great,* tliat M. Cato called the patrons sccotfrZ 
fathers. This relationship, or jus pairomtus, was eblablishcd by 
Romulus; and, hrom the nature of their mutual obligations, the 
patron oflten lent money to the needy client, and, as ^e know, at 
a most usurious interest. Almost all the ancient writers extol the 
poverty of the old Romans, whose palriotiMii was most conspicu- 
ous when opulence had not corrupted their manners. Tha patri- 
cians tlicn were tlie only wealthy persons in the state, apd the only 
mojjioy- lenders ; for the great body of the people w'eie coiislantl v 
kept engaged in contentions w'ith iieighbcrnrhig powers. < Indeed, 
Uic city of Rome itself is compared by Montestpiieu to the villages 
in the Criiqea, constnicted to inclose their booty, cattle, and the 
fruits of the earth. Their first wars and conquests were for women, 
cattle, aud corn ; and whatever they ac(|iiired with their blood de- 
volved, the women excepted, to the public treasury. Frpm 1 lie na- 
ture of such a system, the plebeians must have been alw'ays pooV 
aud needy; and, as the policy of their iiMirioiis patroiKs w'ouidiio\er 
allow them any rest to engage in the pursuits of industry, wlierehy 
they might repay their loans, hut kept tlicin perpetually eiuhi oiled 
in foreign wars ; it was not possible for them ever to extricat# tlit'iii- 
(elye^ from debt. This circumstance made flicm wholly th^peiideiit' 
tlieir creditors, and gave to tlie ]>atrieiaiis a niost extraor 
diiiaiy influence over them. No wonder, then, that such a feroci- 
ous law should be launched against the insolvent debtor, wdieu wc 
consider who were the creditors; nor w'ouid this Jaw liave jiro- 
duced any controversy, if the commentators would have allowCrl 
^ tliemsel\jes to be guided by tlie lights of history. The whole tlifji- 
culty in tlie exposition of this passage consists, as we have observed 
above, in not suflicieutfy considering the time when ihe^iaw^ was 
■■ .-U...,. 

C/, ■ ^ 

; ^ We see an example of tliis authority, in the punishment adjudged to Tha- 
jnmr, by Judah, her father-in-law^ in Gen. c. 38. The Gauls were scwcreigiis in 
; their own houses, having power of life and death over their wives, cliiUlien, 
and I^ves. Caisar dc Bell./jall, 1. 6. u. 17. 
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mado, the cliaracter of the people for whom it wjw made, and the" 
c'luiracter of the persons I0 \\*liom the editing of the Laws of tlie 
Twelve Tables was coiiiided. We have already mentioned how 
vague the laws wijre before the eouimissioriers were sent into Greece ; 
and ft is cerlaiii, that at the time wlieii the Twelve Tables were en- 
acted, tlic most violent contests had been carried on he tween the 
]>atrii'ians and plebeians for political power. * It is easy therefore to 
conceive that the decemviri would be carefal to insert into the new 
code, and to retain all such laws as ^ere likely to per])ctuate the 
power of the aristocracy. Of this dis}>ositioii, we hate a conclu- 
sive evidence in their insertion of the law, which forbade the patri- 
cians an^ plebeians from iiileriuarryiiig with each other. The ar- 
guments which Livy puts into the mouths the coii.>iils who urged 
the senate not to accede to the inoliojj of C. Canulcius, .show' how 
t 4 ‘ii«i(‘ious the pati'ici.tiis wore <»f their iiMirpatioiis, and how anxi- 
ous the}i were to draw an eternal line of separation between tlu^m- 
selves and the peojde. 'Lhe speech f>f ('aiudeiiis, loo, one of the 
most valuable relics of aiH‘i<‘iit ILiinaii oratory, muT»t strikg* cvci*y 
deader of true feeling with the highest pleasure and admiraticm, whe- 
ther for the manliness of its eloipieiice, the liveliness i}f its irony, 
or the cogency of its arguments; and well (h‘serves to be remem- 
bered, as an eMimple wortliv of imiUitioii, in all succeeding ages 
and g^ycriimeiils, when and wherever the like attempts shall be 
fiiade to hiy such uniiatiiral restraints upon the cumnnon pflvileges 
of hiiniaiiity and Mu ial iiiiion. 

Tims, it was llie.interoht of the decemviri to insert into the laws 
of the Twelve Tables a Law whu-h would infallibly extend their 
po^er over the people ; and as thi» knot of tyrants engaged, by a 
mosl soloimi oath, ti* snii|>ort each other agaiiif.! all oppositiou.^it is 
natural 1(iksiipp<ise that tliev would secure the rights of tiie cmlifor, 
as iiisti-iinients of political jMiwer, to the full extent graufed by the- 
ancient lyaws. 

I’lierc is yet artolht*r considiTation, perhaps, the most important 
that can be allcdge<i ori this topic : it is the great error into which 
the commentators and Lawyers seem to Ji:ive fallen, in^ifealing tt]»- 
011 the Roman Law of debtor imd creditor. They all appear to 
consoler tlie law merely ai».a civil obligation, not as -a pcml atatute 
whereas, if they would but give themselves 4 hc trouble of reading 
the early part of the Roman hist ory with piillosittphical attention, 
they yvonhl iiiid tiiat tlie act of accruing debt without possessing the 
means of payment, was regarded iif as criminal a light as the highest 
offence of which any one could be gu^ty* I» modern Europe, no 
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criminal imputatit'ii is attached to the insolvent deMmr ; but, in 
ancient Ivunie, an uct of irii^olveiicy was an act of felony, and the 
life of the insolvent debtor became forfeited. The manner hi 
he was put to death, and the members of his body disposed 
nothing w^iatever in inipeachnieiit of our principle. For, we iidwri..- 
seeji, even in modern times, |;apital punishments fully as 
as this of Rome. Modern legislators have uut been satisfiedSvith 
the bare privation of the criiiiinafs life ; they have sometiincs pro- 
ceeded to torment and dismember him while living. The sentence 
of our Engli&h Law of high treason, which is tOf> indelicate to be 
repeated, literally authorises the tearing asunder the limbs of the 
criminal while he is alive; a scntencr? w^hich has been oReit carried 
into ctFect, even in refined and enlightened epochs. But we have no 
evidence of the Roman Law , having been ever practised ; and we 
know that the death of the insolvent debtor must have preceded 
the jpli^niemberuieut of his body, because it wiis the distii^uisbed 
privilege of the Roman citizens to be exempted from torture of any 
kind. 'Now if in Eiigiatid a sentence, equally, if not more, barba- 
rous, has been often carried into execution, even in times of great* 
urbanity, why should we hesitate in believing the existence of this 
barbai’ous Law* in ancient Rome, at a period when its population 
bad scarcely emerged from the condition of robbers jumJ savages ] 
Some ages hence, it will be easier to admit the prulpiiility of this 
law, tiign to believe that in an enlightened and in t|jb freest' natioiin 
of the world the tV)rger\ of another njuii’s hand was almost uniformly 
visited by death. Furthermore, as no one denies that the Roman 
'Law' gave the creditors llic ]K)wcr of selling the dcbt<»r, weean more 
easily pass to the idea of their having a power over his life. In fifet, 
all difiijgKdty disappears, Uie mooient we bring ourselves to consider 
that insdlveiicy was esteemed a felonious act, at the time tlic Twelve 
Tables were enacted. And, if we reason by' analogy, which we 
have a right to do for waut of direct evidence, and find that, accord- 
ing to the Law De Jure Palrh, the fatlier bad w right to kill his 
son ; that this right was sictuaUy exercised by one of the Roman ^ ' 
sauutcH;i oif his son Fulvjiis; which fact is recorded by historians of 
undottited veracity ; ' and that oilier writers make mention of a ' 
- — — : , — 

‘^^erius Maximus, lit). 5. c, 8. n. 5. and Sallnst. in CatUin. c. 40. Sallust 
relMWe fact as a liiatter of course; as an ordinary transaction, not requiring 
avefi iMmnieot He says. In hU emt A> FttkiuB^semlorisfUnB, gum rOtuehm 
£Z itfifenpaieriuff^JmsU, * 
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similar exercise of this poiver : when all tliese points are taken into 
conskleration, it cannot reasonalily be contended, on tlic bare js^rouud 
of the monstrous inhumanity of the law, and tlicre is no otiier 
ground on wliich the meaning of the law 4s disjmted, that therti^e, 
the rciTived interpretation by the ancients, wliich Dr. V. has 
ably* supported, originatisd in* the mistake of a metaphor for a 
fact. • 

The arguments adduced on the other side of the (piestion may 
be allcesolved into the apparently glanng inhumanity of the Law; 
and the authority ot gi'oat names is also brought forward in support 
oLthis opinion. Uut those uulJiorities are onl\ secondary and sub- 
ordinate. ; tliey prove notlring, and serve on(>, aceording to the de- 
gree of estimatiouin which they are indd, to doiilirm opinions : and, 
after all, what does Hyiikershoek say ? lie t^rms the Law' inctiicient, 

“ inepiam” because by the debtor s death the creditors would lose 
the fruits of hi.s labors. He might as well have alleged the m- 
etticacy. of hanging a highway robber for having deprived another 
of hi.s purse, when by s[iatiiig Vis life, he might have refunded its 
cojitents by his labor. Is not this another proof of the justice of 
our remark, tliat our opixments have all fallen into their miode of 
tliiiiking, from not having considered insolvency as a crime 1 The 
other argument of Byiikerslioek is a vejy weak one. lie says, if 
this power of killing and of dividing the meudiers did exist, why 
jlioyld it lie permitted to many cr(*dilors only, and not as well to 
only one creditor 1 But this question cnn'ie.s its own answer witli it* 
The reu.son it was not given to a single creditor, was obviously be- 
cause he eould dispose ad libitum of the insolvent debtor's person, 
without the fear of dispute. lie eould reduce him to slaveiy, or 
sell him with ease ; but it was not so easy fot many parties to coiv 
cur respecting the use to be made of him at home ; and therefore, 
the Law gave the alternative of dismembering bis person, as each 
creditor could not have the whole body, or of selling him to strang- 
ers, and of making « fair distribution of Ju's [irice. As to the au- 
llmrity of Montesquieu, tliough we ^re at all times ready to bow',, 
respectfully to tlie opinions of that great and profoundly learned 
inteif reter of Laws, yet we cannot find that he is directly against us. 
He nowhere discusses the subject; on the contrary, in the text of ' 
of the 2dtli book, ch. 2. of his Spmt of Laws, he gives from Aulus 
Gellius the ground on which Cccilius justifies tlie power of the cre- 
ditors to cut the insolvent debtor into pieces ; and in a short note ’ 

’ Scuec. de Clemen. 1. 1. c. 14 and la. Dion, lib* df. Suct6niiis in Claud. 
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<if three lines he merely says, “ the opinions of some civilians tliat 
the Law of the Twelve Tables meant only the division of the 
money arisin" from the sale of the debtor, svm^ virij probable/^ 
Biit‘ here is no reastin assigned ; we have only aiilhority, against 
whk'li we can adduce authorities of no less weight. lfi<1epciM<*iitly 
of Mr. (iibbon ‘ and Fergnsoii, we have thf aiithority of all the olit 
civilians, and of most of the modem, not forgetting t lraviha, the 
most eminent of the whole list; besides the concurrent testiiiiotiy 
of Fdvorinus, Cccilius, Fablns, and Gelliiis. Lastly, to crown the 
whole, we receive this law in its literal sense, uf)oii the most obvious 
grounds <»f analogy. We reason from the undoubted severity of the 
Koinan Laws in otlier respc»cts, in justitication of our uef'eplatioji of 
the Law* before u»; and also fr<»ni the acLiiowIedged severity of all 
llie ancient ]>eiral I.snvs of every nation. 1'be Law< of Moses pu- 
nished with death, nay, with tin' most cruel kinds «)f death, blasplio 
iiiy, profrnation of the sabbath, and ntrsiu^ faihvr or ntoihcr, £{c. 
Tlie^fdher Laws of tlie IVcIve Tables were full of cruel in.stitHtioiis: 
capital punishments are assigned for almost every otlence ; even 
defamation was (lunishod with death. Let us thon fore only htok 
upon iiisvdvency as a capital offriice and every ditHcuhy will in- 
stantly disappear. To prove that a thing is impndmble, is not a 
aiilHcioiit proof that it is false. Hasmd e\|>erienre ofl(‘n shown us, 
tliat whatjs true is not always likely I Because a fac t contradicts 
a favorite hypothesis, is this a suflicient reason to reject it? (!aii 
metaphysical reasoning destroy historical evidence? Mankind arc 
iM»t <'uii<leiniied to the hard necessity of fliirluating in perpetual 
doubts about the principal facts which have been transmitted to u« 
by history and tradition. The most important cvent^i, siich^as the 
fgnuatioii of nations, tlie origin of Laws, arts, and sciences, are 
known. 'NVe must not think that these things are cpiite impercepti- 
ble, even in the remotest ages of antiquity. All that is relateil 
about them, is by no laeniis arbitrary, uncertain, and problematical. 
Ingenuity of miiul and integrity of heart wouM suftice to coiniiice 
,'us of this precious Irulh, if we.could but impose silence on our 


■ Dr. y. has notirrd an itiaeciii'acy in Gdiboii, in appealing to the authority 
of J'mvHfuSf “ Who i|ms Fnron'w wds, whose antfaority is here repr^isented ot 
such weight by tlie historian (eliap. 44. note 178.) does not appear. Cicero 
mentions an active person of that name, ( (hut. pro MU.--"Epi8t, ud Attic. 1 . 14 .) 
vlio is not recorded to have delivered his opinions on the Laws of Twelve 
Tables. Periiaps the hntorian means to allude to FmmUto, a Philosopher intro- 
duced by A. Gelliiis in the i^pter already quoted, holding a conversation with. 
SexL Cccilius. * See also Noct, Ait. 9, 8—10. 12 — 17 . 10 . &c.* 
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presumptuous vanity, aii^ ^lard ujirainst our little prepossessions, 
wliicli often mislead us a ureat deal more than we imagine. 

Here we close our ohservalions ; and we trust thatoo apology is ne- 
cessary t(» Oftr rciiders for the length of our reasoning upim a topic 
of very rcnioto antiquity, and wliich has excited a ditlcroiiee of opinion 
auioiig men of graat <leartiiiig and distinction in the world. ■ The 
suhjtu't is curious, and we ho])e it will satisfactorily till a space in 
that unprecedented ehasin in our nsiial labors, whic’h the deartih of 
all public ihtclliffciice has uccasioiied.* Having stated our reasons 
for assenting to t!]c interpretation of the passage as given by l>r. 
\. W'e «itroiigly reeoinrneiid that learned writer's observations to the 
perusal <j[‘ull wlioiiiake the science of Jurisprudence their study, as 
well as «»f the critical scholar. ’ ^ 

r. 


ON H. STEPHENS’S GREEK THESAURUS* 


77re Nolle wHer of the following lettet' havings after much 
Micifatiim, peniiiftcd the publication ofit^ the Editm' has mwfh 
pleasure in laj/ing befoir his readers those learned and judicious ' 
iuggestions^ which will not he less gratifying to ihemi^ than us fill 
to the Compilers if the Thesaurns. 


'• Dropinore^ Oct, 1811. 

Sir, 

Tl HE rcpiiblicniioii of Stei*iikns*s Gukek Tiiesaueus 
w ould 110 doubl be a w ork of essential service to llie cause of 
Greek Literature*. I have no hesitation in expiessing my desire 
• to become a Subscriber to it, and to proniotn its auc-eess-by all 
the means that iiiav bo in my power. ~ 

‘'rbe reception whieli the proposal may mcee with Will 
much depend on llie. Prospectus. «lt has, lu* doubt, already 
occuA-cd to you that the mere reprint of such a work, however 
desirable, would fail short both in credit iiiij in real utility of 
w’hal might be aceomplislied, and* as 1 should hope, without 
too great a sacrifice of time and labor. 

To make such an undertaking as useful as iipssible, must 
doubtless be the ambkiou of those.who have suffideiit zeal 
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for the cauijo to embark in it at all; and ^very suggestion of those 
who feel an interest in its success, will therefore^ 1 am 
persuaded, engage your serious attention. * 

1 imagine you will already have decided, that in reprinting 
this Lexicon, it must consolidated — those articles which can 
now be found only in tt\e Alphabetical^ index transferred «to 
their place in the etyniological colmiins, and the substance of the 
Glossary and Scott’s Appendix inserted in the text. 

Something mote would be desirable. Valuable os the 
TuESAi Ri s is, accessions *mighl probably be made' to it from 
the stores of later criticism. Jiut w hat would be a principal 
object, if it were possible, is, that this Lexicon, if republished, 
should in some degree possess the advantages of the. particular 
lexica which have beeh formed, with so imicli utility, of dift'e- 
I’cnt authors. In the case of I-Iomer and Pjxdak for instance, 
Da MM has transferred into his Lexicon the whole substance 
of the Scholia, as far as relates to the use and interpretation 
of their words and phrases. Schleusn’eh’s LexicoCi of the 
Greek Testament is itself an admirable Commentary on the 
sacred writings. Ollier instances will renclily occur tg yon. 
The use of the Creek Language continued from the da^s of 
Homer t^ tl\e full of ^he Eastern Empire, and prevailed through 
a vast variety of Countries, dideriiig in hi aimers, Laws, and 
Government. For an accurate knowledge therefore of tligt 
slanguage, it is essential to distinguish not merely (as is more or 
less tlie case in J^alin, and in modern languages) the Various 
senses in whit^ a \v<ird is used in Greek generally, but its 
meanings in (he Greek of particular Writers, Ages, and 
Countries. And in this respect it is, that the great utility is found 
of these particular Lexic a, making each Author and School, 
as it W'tre, commentators on themseUes. **• 

How miicli of this benelit could be transferred into a general 
Lexicon, and whs^t, from such distinctions, might best be exhibit- 
ed, 1 am very incompetent to decide. No niun, I tfiiiik, can 
doubt that ail which coul^ be done of this sort would be 
highly useful. Perhaps, however, it may recjiiire more time and 
labof than could be>allottrd to it — possibly it is'’in other respects 
iivpracticable. And, after throwing out these suggestions, n hich 
originate cr.ily in an ardent tlesirc to sec such a work rendered 
ai perfect as possible, 1 have only to adii, that in whaleikr ’ 
form this great undertaking can be Accomplished, it will 
command iny best ec<ertions in its support. 

I'lie size of y/>ur Book is a very minor consideration ; yet, I 
think, every man who has used the bulky volumes of Stephens^ 
has felt how much more conveniently he could have consulted a 
greater number of Octavos, or even of Quartos. * 

; #« 1 am, l?ir. Your obedient humble Servant, 

GRU^IXVILLE. 
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Extract of a Letter addressed to the Editor of the 
. Classical JournaL 


biR, , 

^ I huve often wished to see, what to metrical scholars at least 
>vould be^very curious, perhaps to others it might be amusing, 
not without sonic instruction to botli : a sketch of the progress- 
ive improvements in metre and prosody from the days of 
Sciiligei Mo whom Ikiillev m kiiowlodges obligation, down^o the 
time of Poison, who not only discoters,* but limits, corrects, 
and demonstrates. 

‘ Dav.cs wo are wonderfully indebted. Ihithis discoveries, 
howVver acute, have soujelhing of the premature eupijaa and of 
the qmm verins aboiil ibom. Ijittie that is important, of 
rillier, rcinains now unconeclcd hy the sounriiiess of Ponson’s 
judgment and llie uunvnlle<t extent of hi;^ observation. Yet a 
someuliat perhaps still is left for Uie gleanings of diligence. 

‘ One .specimen occurs in the ^election of Daweb^s ewor about 
the prosoclial power of the letter o in tlie Attic poets. The tirst 
pi^Tsou who seems to have pultii^hed this, but not the fii-st wh6 
advanced it, is an ingenious and candid writer in the Quarterly 
; lie\ie\v*for March, 1811. p. 224. 6. And he takes occasion to 
<leU:ct the error, in noticing v. 7^18. of llie Prometheus Vinctus, 
edited by Mr. lilonifield. 

, ^ Mr. Professor Monk, in his edition of the Ilippolytus, just 
come out, has most kindly and ably united the oilice of the 
Cumineiitatur with that of the Critic ; for whi( h service done lo 
Greek literature I thus beg liini to .accept my sincere, and earnest, 
and uiiequjvocul thanks. The Professor has iiappily introduced 
into his notes whatever usefid mailer might be drawn ftom^tLc 
best and the latest sources of critical illustration. 

^ Ainoiigst the rc.st, from the Quarterly Keviewer, faithfully . 
quoted, lie gives, ad v. 4(i 1 . a coucisc distinction of the prosoUial 
^properties of the p in lambic vecse. Si fiiialis syllaba nativrjb 
^brevis secunda pedis purs est, ut in eiim fetus metrious cadat, 
tui& oh coiisonantein p in itiilio vocis sequentis producitiir. 
Hspc untPih vis Ixrarix^ iioci obstat, quo minus syllaba in priore 
pedis parte brevis maiieat, lit in Prom. 738. 

X§lfAVTou<ra pap^laiff'iv exirepav ^Oovec. * 

'It hiay seem idle* to quarrel alfoiit priority in discovering a 
metrical canon. But, with the induIp;encG of die Quarterly 
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Reviewer, which I trust will be granteciine, I be" leave to make 
tin; foilowiilg sUUeniciit. Towajds the close of the year 1 HO(j, 
tlierc were printed at Edinburgh several remarks, carrying u 
slight daini to originality, on die subject ofOrei^lv metre ; which 
want of leisuie has cvor since prevented me from givif-g to 

public perusal. Those remarks, however^ by oilier means, may 
not be entirely unknown. The following, Iraiiscrihed widi one 
gramuiatical alteration c)iily, is the sixth and the last of them. 

V^l. Sermoiiis Attici est propriuin otpnibusoinnino verbis a 
p prout hodic scribuntur iiicipieutibus, duplicis cpiisonaiitis 
vim perpetuuin couferre.** Misc. Grit. p. 139. 

Hsec St JJawesio quin paulo temerius edicta sint, iicnio dubita- 
bit^ nisi qui saiia loca pro sanis iiolit accipere. Eecc ciiiin : 

ruvettxoc “Wp 

ufLUvov oads plytov xuxrjs, Simonides. 

XplfMrrowoL pfltp^/aio-iv exirspavp^flova. Prom. X’inct. v. 7^. 1. 

IIpoc TuvTct piTTrstrUM fisv alAaXovtrtra ibid. 9^1- 

^ApSiV 1} tI ^oovmv t^vSs vroXiv. CKd. K. 7^2. 

Paiicissimis duntaxat hi locis initial is sic posita reperitur, ut 
vis ejtis meti ica ceri6 possit evinci. Sunt tainen qua'dani indii- 
biie lidcf loca* uhi eu litera syUabam naturu bn^i em positioner 
producat, itu tamen ut in istam .syltabuin ictus cudat metricus : 
aunt et qua'duin pauciora forsitan, ubi brovein inuiicre putit|ir, 
quorum iionmilla supra eiiotavi. Scilicet in hoe (‘asii, oJd? plytoy 
xaxyj;, vox oyos seorsiim eiiuiitiata (quod ante p fieri potest, 
idem ante <rx, et siinilia non posset) 'IVoclreiun edicit. In 
altero casu, <r^jpt,xT 0 ^ fiiya paxoc [Prom. V. 101212.] et iinalis in 
quaiii ictus eadit, cum p iuiliali coiijuncta, jiropter aspcvani diftl- 
cileniqne Gra-cis lilerain, hoc fere s*oiio ciicmii, o-waarof (Asyap- 
potxo$. Litera p hic idco geminata scribitur, ut vox in ea ir^^iiea- 
tiir iinmorari : nihil amplius. 

Tliesc are lilllc matters, 1 confess. Hie sooner therefore 
they are definitively settled, the betltT for things more iinporlaiit. 
One would else feel ashamed of the time and thought, which men 
of letters bestow on so very light u subject. ^ 

1 am. Sir, Your’s &c. ■ 

* JJMES TATE: 


Ricimond Sf^tooL Y’orkstdre, Nov, 1811. 
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* To THE EdWOH of TIIK CL!\.SS1C.\L JoURNAL. 

KOM the signature suflixed to the article In qiieslioflL^ 
as well as Ironi the pei uliarity of its sfyle and manner, there seems 
little rooijj to douht, tliat this, and the one intitled Remarks on the 
Jntrmhu'tory tt/'the Iliad come from llic same liaiid. 

Your coriespondent appears to us to be a man of mr)re learning, 
than judgment. His remarks are such as find iault merely to con- 
tradict ; Mid censure only to differ from mea of eminent talents and 
acquirements. His lucubrations display such a propensity to 
oppose standard authority, that we are almost induced to apply to 
l\iiq,the characiev drawn by aneloqiunt Historian: “ Nulla ingenia 
tarn prona ad invidiam sunt, quam eorum qui genus aejortunam 
.suam aiiimis non ;c(iuant ; quia viitulem et bonum alienum ode- 
runt. ’’ .• 

What lias particularly attracted our notice on this occasion, is 
his IlUslrdliou of the passage, 

*Ar^7i6ri, ffv 3s waOs rehv fAsvoCy wjraq * 

AidUfJid jttsOsjXSV x.T. X. II. A. 282. 

Here we liave ilu* opinions of Heyne, Bhinck, and Person, opposed 
with wonderful obstinacy, and perverted with peculiar spirit: with 
\'jhat s)Vipaihy docs he comjdain of tlie « severe manner,” in which 
our hue Piofc:,sor “ animadvens upon the weak and unsatisfactory" 
remarks of tlic unfortunate Bcllanger I and yet, at the same time, 
and with the same breath, this advocate for meekness, this enemy 
to severity, “ enga gfes to show, in opposition to Prttfessor Parson 
ntuhijic nthn' aborv-meni toned hi^h authoriliesy* that their interpreta- 
tion of the passage “ crossly misrepresenU the meaning of Homijr.” 

By those, whc)^e good sense and superior learning have long ago 
fenced them against such contradictions, the opinions (if such they 
are) of your correspondent, will be passed over unnoticed. We 
too should liave consigned them to oblivion, did we not, from a 
regard for those whose ojiln ions on these subjects are as yet cnide.aiid 
, unformed, feel it a daty incumbent upon us to put such persons on 
their guard, and suppress a too ready belief of such principles iff 
, their inexperience will not allow them thoroughly to colnpreliend. 
•With this view, we shall complete!}' analyse all that your correspond- 
ent has given us on the subject, and thus cljearly demonstrate th.'it 
what professes to show the fallacy of the inttrpretations admitted 
by Porson, Brunck, and Heyne, i.s of ijself a mass (jf cn or and hal- 
lucination. 

1. the first place, let us exam’^e the meaning or rather the 
meanings of tlie word “It .15 well known," Says he, •• t(» 

every Greek scholar, that ATTAP, %»ihencmsr inlroduced^y marks some 
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tramition or opposition in the ideas of the writer or speaker. Its 
use, therefore, is never adopted, whei-e such transition or opposition 
does not take place, or in other words, where the subject of discourse 
f continues precisely in the same train. In this place, then, attap is 
evidently improper, because there can be no opposition or cojjitrast 
between 9 r«ei^ Tgb» jMfves and * A And 

same incongruity would he felt, if tlie corresponding but was here 
introduced in a literal English version, ** Do thou restrain thy 
ahger, but 1 supplicate thee to dismiss thy anger.'* 

The matter now comes to. a point ; in your correspondent's defi- 
nition of ATTAP it appears, that he considers the terni^ transition 
and opposition as synonymous: he says, that ATTAP “is never 
adopted where sttcii transition or opposition does not take place, or, 
in other words, inhere the subjevt f diner urse contimres precise/ 1 / in 
the same train.'* This latter sentence is therefore meant td compress 
the whole of the former ; which cannot he, unless the terms fran^ 
sition and opposition mean one and the same thing ; because gene- 
rally when a « subject of discourse does " not “ continue iix the 
same train,” a transition merely takes place, and not an ojposilion ; 
but the latter sentence, in order fully to express the meaning of the 
former, miik invtilve both terms, which we liave shown cannot be, 
unless tliey are tf the same import. Therefore from his not sjx'cify- 
ing ftco distinct usages of ATTAP, viz. one in cases of opposition, and 
another \A cases of transition, and fiom his uniformly translating it 
by but. It follows as a consequence tliat lie believed it to have no 
Other meaning. 

In 11. r. 68 . Paris says to Hector, 

psv ua'jtrrov TpMSt; xst) ’.Ip/aosir, ' , 

'.4TTAP qx’ Iv fjArrrrw xai Msv-^oiov 

a/x$’ *K>Jvy, xai xTijaaci juiavsjflai. 

Here ATTAP is opposed to fiiv, as »AAoi;$ T^uec$,KBci xtlvrct.i: 'Is 

to tuit Mw'Omok, and must be rend^Tcd by BUT : it is 

therefore here equivalent to Ji, and a tragic wriicr would havc*saicU 
Ttif ftif aM,ovs X, r. A. Sfct A£, k, t. A. 

Let us turn to II. A. 4 sj7 — 4*71 . . ‘ ‘ 

?^aT**€UYO/ji.sv.j* toD o’ IxAuf ’dTroAAwy* 

(1.) ^ ATTAP evsl f eufavTo, xai cvXoxyt’etc x^oSiXovro, 

Av'e^veray ph xpoura, xeii ^^ot^av, xai ^^tpstv, 

^ Afyipous T e^irapov, xetra rs xvirrrrr, ixaA*J^^ay^ 

4‘Vrj%ae xoi^cavrecj eir etoTtby coy,o3eTr,(rav. 
liais'i* Iwi 6 yigeovt ex) 8’ eiUoxei olvoy 

Asifis' yeot 8s xap* uurov ^ov 

(2.) * ATTAP ivf* xard p^p^ Ixai}, xal axXisrfXy Ixarretwit, 
MirrrvXXiy t apet ro^kXa^ xa) i^€?St<riv ewsipctVt 
"'llxrv^aay re xegi^gu^eco^, egua-avro re myra. 

(3.) 'ATTAP m) xaurreryrp reruxoyr^ re 8«it^, i 

JalPwT*' ou 8 e Tft' Stiftof. e 8 etffro 80 tiTo; etmif, 

(4.) ’AJTjfP eve) vomg xct) l8^oj'lf igov swo, 

Koupoi pey xpifT^peef e 9 rsoT 64 'fi<vro iroroTu* 

• * Niopyjaav r Mgoi vtHary^ erpoegh^psyot Sevottirrriv, 
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Hei^ Ve concdve^ faae conespondeiit’s BUT would make a wi'mu 
rable figure ; * . • 

(1.) « Thus he spoke praying; and his prayer Phoebus Apolla 
^heardp BUT after they had prayei'' &c. 

(2.) And young men by his side were holding spits with five 
prongsi; BUT after the thighs,*' &c. 

(&) “ And they roaste;|luiein dextrously and drew them all from 
the spits ; BUT when they had,” &c. 

(4.) “ Nor did their inclination any more long after, &c. BUT * 
when,** &c. 

ATTAP in each of these places hasrefcr^ce to time, and denotes the 
transition fifbm one part of the process to another ; but there is no 
such idea as oi^posiiinn in the case; and if so, why translate the word 
in Enj^lish by BUT? BUT denotes opposition, objection, and not ' 
transition. ^ , 

ATTAP in the passage before us, in each place, corresponds 
exactly to the Latin dcinde, or turn, viz. tben^ or, in ihe next place* 
In the second line; “ alter they had finished praying, See.** 

Why,«-what then ? why, then they drew back the heads of ijie vic- 
tims,’* &c.sand so in the other three cases. Perhaps then your 
correspondent will in future discriminate between the words BUT 
and THEN, viz. between opposition and transition. 

Thus it appears that there are fxuo usages of ATTAP; (1.) where it 
denotes ohjeclion, or (as your correspondent will have it) opposition g 
(2.) where it has reference to time, and signifies then, m the next 
place. If, therefore, in the instance before us we can sliow that 
ATTAP is equivalent to dnndc, this objection is removed. 

II. Let,us now consider the government of xirTfutt : " Henry 
tkej^en (Stephens, any otlier person would have said) * in his 
Thesaurus, objects to this (the common) interpretation, because 
AiWfljtere* govcms not die dative but the accusative case.” A very 
plaiyiible reason! See Person’s note on the Orestes, 1. 66S* 
Who docs not know diat ximfutt is never followed by any case 
but accusal he ? Who is there so infatuated, so illiterate, as 
to doubt this construction? Bellanger, it is true, objected to it,® 
and we see how deservedly he has been censured by the le^ed 
Professor ; anS yet your correspondent rails against Person’s seve- 
rity. Our only wonder is, that he at all noticed what he knew ta 
be many degrees below contempt. This exquisite note of the Pro- 
fessor, we should have thought, might have served as a scourge to? 

S oveling critics, and have swept them from the view, as the 
unciad cleared the garrets of Grub-Street. Your correspoxy^nt’s 
m«de ^of arguing t^ith respect to the government of ximfuit, is 
moVc exceptionable than that of Bellanger. •' 

Let us ^compare the arguments of this " par nobile fratrum : 

" Bellanger,*' inquit Porsonus, " ut probet, xha-tfutf dativum revere 
posse, citat versum ex Phavorino, ubi virbum ximfku sequitur 
genitivus, subaudito, ait tile, hrt vel Aimfuu Znm 

m — -• — ■ ■ ' ,, ■■ ■- ■ 

' We are not convinced of tbe inaccnracy, althongli we allow the infire- 
qiienc^r, of the word ^ephen for Stephanas, it appf^in to ai that the proper 
Latin for Stephens would be Stephanius. Edit, * * 

VoL. IV. No. VIII. • . * . _ 




MO . Jal^ Numerati. 

9ifUTrtt- Vides versnm Homericuni, sed inDdhun [Od. B. 68.} 
Hinc arguit Bcllunger : si ylmfSMi genirivuin regit, subaudito kri 
vd dativum etiam regere potest, quoniam isr/ vel non 
minus dativum regunt. Egregia probatio ! 

Your correspondent, it is true, does not adopt Bellanger's ** weak 
and unsatisfactory” proof, (as he himself allows) but proceeds upon 
a new system, terrifying, or rather striving^o terrify, all reasonable 
men by empty sounds, and apj^almg with an air of anticipated 
triumph to “ the immutaMe principles langnageJ* If it be 
objected/’ says he, ** that has in no instance it dative ca» 

after it, it is sufficient to reply, that reason and analogy would war- 
rant the dative case after it in every instance ; and that Homer has 
only done on this occasion, what he might have done on all occasions, 
without violating propriety." What your coiTCspondent means by 
reason^ no man can pretend to say : that the words 
nuoff ittMiWt Ait6u'v«, and all others of this sort, are invar i^ 

abiy followed by the accusative case, and by no other, no one in his 
senses will for a moment deny : consequently Ihis government alone 
is strictly conformable with analogy: how then could Homef have 
mademe verb govern the dative^ "without violating propriety?*' 
Su£h a construction could not have come from the mouth of Homer, 
or of any other Greek, and neither reason nor analogy can sanction 
a barbarism which goes directly counter to both. 

By this law, any verb might govern any case, and any construc- 
tion would £e allowable; the distinctions oi* grammar would be totally 
destroyed, ancLnothing remain but blunder and confusion. Call 
you these « the immuteble principles of language," this “ consistent 
with the nature of things ? " 


JALOFF NUMJilULS. 

To THE EniTOR of thf. Classical Journal. 

, Sir, The following collection of Numerals in the Jaloff 
Language, was sent to me by a gentleman, who has been for some 
3 rears*in Africa, and has had frequent opportunities uf conversing 
with the Jaloffs. Presuming it to be more correct as well as more 
ample than the list printed in your Journal, Na vii. p. 118 . 1 
take die liberty of sending it. At my request, the gentleman has 
al^ drawn up a grammatical sketch of die Jaloff Language, a^tdi 
also 4 tolerably copious vocabulary. 

Your’s, &c. * a#., C.« 

Ben, or Beona, One. Fpok agh ben. Eleven, or 

Kiar, Two. tfn and one. 

IVyet, ^ ' Three. Fook agh niar, Twelve, or 

Mianet, , Foui^ &c. 

Juorom, Five. Fook agh nyet, Tliirteen. 

Juorom ben. Six. Fook agh nmnet, Fourteen. 

Juorom niqy, Seven, r Fook agh 'juorom, FL*teen. 

Jaorom nyct, Eight. Fook agfijaorom ben. Sixteen. 

Juorom nianet, Njpe. Fook a^ijnorom niar, Seventeen. 

Fook, ** Ten. Fook agh jncuromiiyet, Eighteen. . 
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Faok fl^i jaorom 
nianct, 

Nitt, or niar fook, 

Nitt a^li belly 

• 

Nitt agli iiiar, 

Nift agli iiyet, 

Nitt a^i nianet, 

Nitt a^li jiioroni, 

Nitt asrli jiioroin ben, 
Nitt agh jutfroiii iiiar, 

Nitt agh ji^roin pyet, 
Nitt aglijiioroui iiiaiictJ 
Faiie\ cr, or iiyot iuok,| 

Fancver agh ben, 

Fanever agh niar, 
Faiievcr agli 
Fanan^er agh nianet, 
Fanovor agli juoroiu, 
Fanever afh jiiorom 
ben, 

Fani'vcr agb jtioroni 
iiiar, 

Fanever agh jaorom 
n>et, 

Fanevor agh jiioroiu 
iiianrt, 

Njaiiet took, 

Nianet look agh ben, 
Niuiict ij^ok agli niar, 
^anet took agli nyet, 

N laiict took agh uiauct, 


^Nineteen. 


|Twenfy, or 
two tens. 
I'rw’cnty-oiie, 
or two tens 
ami one. 
|Twenty-two. 

Tw^iity-tlirce 

Tw'enty-tbur. 

'rivtfiity-fivc. 

Twenty-six. 

['weiily- 

seven. 

Twenty- eiglit 
Twenty- nine. 
Thirty, or 
three tens. 
Thirty ailU 
one. 

Thirty -two. 

iTIiirty-tlm*©. 

Tliirty-tinir, 

Thirtj'-tive. 

Thirty-six. 

Thirty-seven. 

Thirty-eight. 

Thirty-nine. 

Forty. 
Forty-one. 
Forty-two. 
Forty-three. 
Forty -four. 


Nianet fook agh jiio- 
ruin, 

Nianet fook agli jiio- 
roin ben, 

Nia.iet fook agb jiio- 
roni niar, 

Nianet took agh Juo- 
ruin irtctf 

Nianet^iok aglijuo- 
roni nianet, 

Jimroni fook, 

.luoroni ben fiiok, 
Juoroni niar fook, 

Jiiordni iiyet fook, 
Juorom niauct fook, 
Tcnnier, 

Niar teinicr, 

Nyet tciniei;, 

Nianet teinicr, 

Juorom temier, 

Juorom ben teinicr, 
Jaorom niar temier, 

Juorom nyet temeir, 


Juorom nianet temier, i 
•Dioon^, or Jiooii^, 
Dioon^^agli temier, &c. 


Forty-five. 

]9orty-«x^ 

Forty-seven, 

Forty-eiglit. - 

Forty-nine. 

Fifty. 

Sixty. 

Seventy. 

Eighty. 

Ninety. 

4 Unndrad. 

Two Hun- 
dred. 

Three. Hun- 
dred. 

Four Hun- 
dred. 

Five Hun- 
dred. 

Six^iindred 

Seven Hun- 
dred.* 

Eight Hun- 
dred. 

Niife Him- 
dred. 

Ten Hun- 
dred. 

Eleven Hun- 
dred, 


P. S. It Is very likely that this language is ancient, though 
now much mixed with Arabic. The mode of counting hy Jives^ is 
very probably the primitive mode ; as the fingers of the Icfi hand 
serviJa for this purpose, being told or pointed to by the Index of the 
right : and it is natural to suppose, that this mode obtained lopg 
before tlia^of counting by ienst in which the fingers of both hands 
were employed. Homer represents Proteus numbering ^is sea- 
calves by fives^ as your Classical readers will at once recollect — 

Ai^0^ fiXY nEMIIASSETAI, tinrut, 

Aii$m h fAtewtriy wAfavi w; wtitrt 

Opyss. a. r. 412. 

His herd 

Of Pliocae niiinb'riiig first, he will pass tliro* 

And Hum them all ^ fives ; tlien lying down 

Will sleep, as sleeps the sheplioi'd witli his flock.” Cowper. 

The author of this collection make^one lematk on the man^ 
of pronouncing the gk among the Jal^^ t he sa^s. - they give 
those Inters a strong guttural sound^sou as the NorA Bntons do 
in the words hugh,Taiigk,Jought, daug/aer, 4*.” 
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UTEBABY INTELLIGENCE. 

He Rev. Mr. Hewlett’s FAMiLy Bible is bow nearly brought to a close. 
Wc expected to have announced this event to our reatlers long since \ but 
the late destruction of most of the Numbers by fire has coii.sidi;nibly, but 
unavoidably, delayed its completion. This work contains, in addition to the ' 
old text, which is not in any case altered, — 1. All the various readings, that 
materially alter or afTeet the sense. — 2. A rctVmice to parallel and'corix*- 
spondine passages. — 3. A short introduction to every book.— and — 4. A sariea 
of criti&i and explanatory Notes, partly original^ but chiefly compiled from 
the best commentators of every age. This work may be had in MuntJiQ^ Paris 
at 7s. each, or 98. large paper. The whole will form three large volumes in 
Quarto ; and will be illastrated with one hundred superior engravings. , 

Mr. H. Jacob and Mr. A. J.tVAtpy have rclinfjiiished the pullilication of 
HheirHebreip Bibk^ advertised in our last Number, in coiisfqik>iice of the 
recent appearance of the Kev. Mr. Frey's *ncw Edition, vihich is iiowpablisb- 
ing in l^ts, from the text of Van-dcr-Hooght. 

PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

Lord Woodhousclec is at present preparing for the Press an eulai'ged and 
improved edition of his Eastty un ihc ^incipleg of Translation^ 

SesuN-DESTEH, Containing Dissertations on tiie Oriental languages, tlie 
Hebrew, Arabic, the Persic, Uie Turkish, the Sanscrita. theUivdoostanec, 
tiie Chinese, the Malayan, Ac, on the pocty of the Natioiih, auil 

certain parallel Tenets ofMiilianiniedans, Brahmans, A^gyptiaus, and Chinese ; 
to which are adjoined two Poems, one on Abzendef'onee^ or the Miihainincdaii 
Water of Life ; the other on Amriha, or the Brahniinical. By D. G. Wait. 

Speedily will be published. 

CLASSICAL. 

Brotier’s Tacitus, which will combine tlie advantages of Uic Jl^aris and 
Edinburgh Editions: with a si lection of Notes from all the CoimuenUtors pii 
Tacitus subsequent to the Ediubiirgli Edition. The Notitia Liirraria, and 
Politic;^ will also be added. Many valuable Notes of Professor Ponsotf 
will be interspersed ; the French Passages will be translated, and the Roman 
Money turned, into English. The whole will make Five Volumes, octavo. 
Some few copies will be struck off on large paper. 

Greek Testament, w'ith Griesbach’s Text. It will contain ropion^otes 
from Hardy, Kaphel, Kypke, Sclilciisner, RosenmuHer, Ac. in familiar Jjitin ; 
toother with parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to 
Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses, a Vols. Octavo. A few copies 
on large paper. * 

A New Grammar of the Spanish Langnage, designed for every class of 
learners, and especially for such as are dieir own instructors. By L. J. A. 
McHenry. The Appendix to the Grammar will contsyn an explanation of 
the. principles of Spanish prosody, and an elucidation of the rules, nature,^ 
rbyum, and varioiu kinds of Spanish verse; — dialogues, with reference to the 
^nles in the Grammar ; — and a few specimens of letters and other commercial 
documents The work will be printed in One handsome Volume, Octavo,* 
and the price to Subscribers will not exceed Ten Shillings. 

. bibucaiL ‘ 

About the beginniii'g of Mardi will be published, a Fall Exposition and 
Elucidation of the Doctrine d' the Trinity ; clearly and incoiitrovertibly 
proving, that a Trinity of Essence, and Unity of Person, in the Godhead, 

18 alone consonant, both to the general tenor, and particular exprestioiis, of 
the Old and New Testament. Tiaoshited from the Latio. 


LUirary lutelUgenee. . SiS 

Christian Ethics, in Disconrses on the Heatitiidcs ; illustrating the Duties 
of tlic Christian Lite, with sutne preliminary and subsequent Jliscourscs^ 
whicli liave a reference to the. like subjects.” By Thomas Wiutle, Bt D. 
Rector of Brightweli, in Berkshire. InTVo Volumes^ Octavo. 


JUST FUBLlSIlEp. 
ciuissrcAj^ 

Professor Plonk's ffippolylun of Euripides has at length made its appear- 
Priee <^. fid. It is priiiied in the same fprni as Blomfield’s li-omtheus, 

f^Ve sIulU bse no time ingtoiiig our obsentUions on its contents. 

M. Ponce, tfeniber of the Class of History and Ancii‘nt Literature of the 
French Institute, has presented a Memoir to Uiat learned body, ** Snr Ic 
flegr^ de perfection de la pcinture dcs aiiciens, coniparativemcut d Icur 
seiilptare." M. Ponce sets out with remarking, that on reasoning from 
analogy, it niflst appear impossible that sculpture sfionid have attained so 
much perfection auuuig the Greeks, while painting and tlie arts of design 
never rosf‘ even to mediocrity', notwithstanding the glowing description 
. which Pliny and Cieero have given of aneieiit paintings. 

lyi. Pnnre is of opinion, that notwitiistaiuiing Bic intimate connexion 
which seems to subsist between painting and sculpture, the coloring, 
rlairc obsnir * the niairic of etfert, and perspective make such a differenqg, 
that the art of the Statuary, who has no occasion for these embellisbmerits, 
must have atbtiiied a de^'ce of perfection wholly unknown to tiic painters 
of antiquity. The author afterwards takes occasion to m;sci*t, that these 
pictorial graces did not, and could not, exist in ancient Greece. He ^|Uotes 
with fJiifi view Pliny liiiiiself, on whose authority the moderns hove been so 
long in tlic habit of admiring the ancients tor their skill in painting. The 
modern example of the Flemish school, which has prorliicetl so many fine 
puiiit(/s, hut not one statuary, is also adduced by M. Ponce as confirming 
what he lias advanced. With regard to the evidence of Pliny and Cicero, in 
ia^orof the paintings of the ancients, M. Ponce allenipls to show, tliat the 
fosine^ was totally ignorant of the rules of tlic art, and that the latter, by 
bis ow'ii confession, liad no taste for it. 

The Histoi-y of the Grecian War ; in Eight Books. Written by Thucydides. 
Traiisliiled by Thomas Hobhes, of Malmsbiiry. In One Volume, Octavo. 

Tliiicydidis dc Bello Peloponnesinco Libri octo cum Versione T^tina et 
Viiriis 'Le,^iouil>us ux editione C. L. Baveri acnirdtc express!.” Three 
A'oluJiics, Octavo. , 

A Translation of Longinus ; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By 
^ John Kippiiigliaiiia lii OiicVolniiie, Octavo. • 

Cicero dk Amicitia kt Senectute, from the Text of Emesti, with all 
Ills Notes, and citations from Ills Index Latinitatis Ciceronian.!!, witli 
tlM> explanations of various passages from Gesner’s Latin Thesaurus, and 
from books of more rcce&C oate, as well as ftom Graevius, and all the com-, 
mentotors cited by him, with quotations from Palairet’s Iditin Ellipsis, and 
much original matter, both critical and explanaUirv: in tlie Appendix will 
be found some curious matter on tlic affinity of diifereiit langnaj^es tfi the 
Latin, iqpliiding two Essays on the Origin and the Extinction of the Latin 
Tongue, communicated to the Authw by tlie Ke»'. R. Patrick. Vicar of 
Sc.iilcoates, Hull ; by E. H. Barker, liinity College, Cambridge. Facciolati's 
notes arc added, and also some new Collations. For thetu^ of bctiools. 
Price 6 b. bound. ^ ^ 

Cours El^mentairc dc Bibliograpliie, on la Science da Diblioth6caire, par 
' C.F. Achard,^vo. 3 vol. ll. lOs. ^ 

^ Etqdei de rHistoire Ancieime et de celle de la Grecci etc. par l^vesqac, 
8vo.,5 vols. 31. 



SSi lAtermy InleHigence. 

Rc<'licrolic!« siir Jos Costumes, los Mmirs, Ics lI.sajro« reliirionx, rivils et 
militaircs V*. s anviens peoples, par Malliot, :)\ols. 4to. plates, 71. 7s. 

Initia Typogiapliica lllibfravit Jo. Frid, Lichtcnbergcr, 4to. Argeiitoiati, 
18s. ‘ ^ 

Dictionnaire Bibliognipliiqac clioisi dti XVc. siec|e, par M. de la Senia 
Santander, 8vo. a vols'. si. ss, # 

Glossaire de la langur Roaiaino, par Roquefijrt, 8vo. t vols. 21. 12». (id. 

Odes d'Anacr^on, traduitcs en vers, par J. B. dc Saint Victor, vt accom- 
pawnees da textv dc Bniiick, 8vo. Diuot, papier v61in, avee belles tigures, 
parGirardet, 21. 3s. ' • ^ 

Le G^nie dc Virgile, onvr^ie poaCliume de Malfilatre, public par P. A. M* 
Migcc, 8vc». 4 vols. 2l. 16s. 

Galerie M\ liioloi^que, recncil de Mounniens pour servir a I'etude dc la 
M\tliologic, dc PHistoire, de I'Art, dc I’Antiqiiite tignr^'c, et du langage 
alfcgorique des anclens, par Millin, avec 19() plnucbes cunteiiant pres de 
800 inoniiniens aiitiqnet, 8vo. 2 vols. 31. 13s. 6d. * 

Ronveau Dictiomiaire portatif de Bibliograpbie, par Fournier, &vo. 
■econde Edition, il. la. 

Examcn Critique des Anciciis Historiens d‘Alcxandre>le-Grand, parM. 
JSaintq. Croix, scconde {edition, 31. 3$. 

^L’Argonantique de VaU'riiis Flacens, on la conqu^te de la Toisou d*or, 
tfadiiitpar Durcau-de-la-Malle, 8vo. 3 vols. ll. Ibs. 

Dictionnaire de la Fable, ou Mvfhologic Grecque, Latine, Eg}pticnne» 
Celtiqiie, &c. par NocMroiaieme Edition, 8vo. 2 vcAs. 2l. 2s. 

Orlyinc jc riuiprimerie, par Lambinct, Ovo. 2 vols. ll. is. 

QCiivres d’Archimede, traduitcs Htt^ralemcnt, avec iin .rommentaire, par 
Pe>'rard, 8vo. 2vols. Si. 

A Dissertation on Rlictorir. Transfated from the Greek of Aristotle ; 
with Notes. By Daniel Michael Crinimin, Esq. late of Tr/nity College, 
Dublin, and Student of the Middle Temple, t vol. 8vo. 276 pag-is. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

JVchttcv not yet been ahh to examine its eonientSf but wchave always thought 
such a work a great desideratum. 


nrnuc.iL. 

A new Translation of the 41>th Psalm, in a .Sermon preached ^before tlie 
University of Oxford, at St. Man's ; towhiehaiv added, KeinarLh, Ci-itii-al 
.and Pliilulogieal, on Lt'viallian, deseribed in the ^ lot ('ls}«pter of the Book ^ 
of Job. By the Rev. W. Vaiiisittarl, Al. A. Viear of White Waltham, Berks. 

Canticles, or Song of Solomon : a new Translation witli Notes ; and 
an attempt to interpret the Sacred Allegories contained in that Bopk. To 
.which is ad<led, an Essay on tlie Name and CktaractcT of tlic K&leenirr. 
By tiic Rev. John Fry, B. A. 

We hope to be able to offer some f^nrutions on the above at an early 
oppohimly. 

OUlE^TAL. 


Codia, or Dictionary of the Sanscrit Lanmiase. By Ainera Sinlia. Witli 
an English Jntcrprctatioii/'ind Anmitations, by H. T. Colebrook, Esq. in 4to. 
Price 6l. 5s. in boards. 


By Ainera Sinlia. With 


Two Treatises on the Hindu l.aw of Inlieritance ; translated by H. T. 
Colebro*ok, Esq. in royal 4to, Price ll. lls. 6d. in boards. » 
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^ Notes to Corre^ndents* 

*Flte Worlcfl of Confiiriiis ; containing the Original Text, with a Traiislation 
to whirh in prefixed, a DiMsitrtation on the Chinese Language and Character, 
tty J. Marsham ; in 4to. Price ol. Ss. in boards. , 

Ettai aiir la langue ct la litt^ratnrc Chinoisrs, par Abcl-Rcmiuat^ 8vo. 
«vec£g. 1^8. 

r Oriental Customs ; •or an Illnstration of the Sacred Scriptures, by an 
Explanatory Application of the: Ciistniiis and Maniifrs of the Eastern Nations. 
By the Rev. Samuel Binder, A. M. The Fourth Edition. Two Vols. Octavo. 

A Grammar of the Persian Langua;^ ; comprising a Portion of the Ele- 
menta of Arabic Inflexion ; together wifli some observations on the Structure 
of either Language, considered with reference to the principles of general^ 
Grammar. By M. Liimsdcn, LL. D. Professor of Arabic and Persian in the 
College of F^it William, in Benipl. lirTwo Volumes, foolscap Folio. 

The abere appears iu be a luminous worky but we sitU hope soon to gwe a 
notice qf U. 

A Dictioiijiiry of the Malayan Language, in Two Parts, Malayan and' 
Eiigl^h, aud^EugHsh and Malayan. By William Manden, F.R.S. ' In One 
Volume, Quarto. ^ 

Obserxatioiis on the Tin Trade of the Ancients in Cornwall, and on the 
Ictis of Diodorus .Siculii«. By Sir ('hristopher Hawkins, Bart, late Member 
of Pai^iament, F. K. S. S. A.‘&c. One Yoliime, Royal 8vo. With a View 
of tlic Mount. Price 6s. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS^' 


We earnestly solicit all oiir literary friends to commnnicatc to us any scarcer 
jind valualiic tracts, coniie<’tcd with Chuisical, Bt^/icaZ,and Orir'nfoZ Literature^ 
tliai^thcy may think worthy to be preserved and made public. 

The Poem of Pestus Ariettttit is unavoidably postponed. 

Ah Essay on the Alerimtlria of Lycophrm shall find an early insertion. 

llie article fVoni itvanta has liccii reccivc'fl. 

Wc s^ill insert in our next Number the Prologue and Epilogue recited tliia 
year at the Westminster School Plays. 

We shall always feci honored by Mr. G*s suggestions. The tract Canteri 
Eyntagma de rStione emendandi Ura'eos Auctvrcs shall certainly have p place 
in our next. 

W> very reluctantly omit the Verses sent by K. L. P. bccam they are not 
in a passical language. But wc entreat his future favors, tor the sake of 
tlie admirers of Icaniiiiff, taste, aud elegance. 

* Our Correspondent in the North, wc hope, has not forgotten his promised 
remarks, On the eomponUhn and structure qf the Uteek Sapphic Ode, ■ * 

'^Remarks on the l*rotnetheus w'ill be continued. 

Mr. Barker's Appendix to the of the Classics will appear in No. ix. 

Mr. P’l^Reinarks on the Curse qf' Kehama will also i^pcar. 

We hope soon to favor our Readers witli some inedited Notes on Horace, 
by 1)r. Parr ; as well as with those idrcady pufilished in tlie Atflier Numbers 
ax the British Critic. 

V The Researches of the GermatrLUcrati wiUbc continued in No. IX. 




S2S Notes to CorrespondentSm 

No. of Coi^eetune Critka in Auetarea Gtweos wanavoidably postponed. 
F. D*s. remarks on the Antique Rinff are received. 

The Supplement to the 49tA Chapter of Geneais came too late for onr 
present Number. 

We thank onr friend B, for his valuable hints, and we beg to inform him,* 
and the rest of onr readers, that we shall insert in oiif future Numbers, tlie 
following interesting artirlcs ‘.—Account of Dr. Bentleqr— Bentley's Uvtes on 
Lucan, from CumherhnuTs edjitimir—Bentkfs Anmudrersions and Remarlts on 
Callimachus— his Anmtaiums m the two first Comedks of Aristophanes— his 
Emendations on the Fragments of Menander md Phikmon—slso, hts Remarks 
'on Collins* discourse of thinking about the varkr I^'ctioncs of the. New Testament— 
and Cwnberland's account of the 'Pragedians taken from Bentley's Notes, * 

Al Mohhlchbec is approved. ^ 

J. O's. article is intended for an early insertion. 

Mr. BrenVa article sluill appear in our next. 

Mr. fPs* Biblical Critkim came too late for onr present Number. 

Notice to the “ Anstnr to flu Defence of Dr. G. S. Clarke's Hebrew CnVi- 
msm” he* has been received. 

We have in our possession some iitipiiblishcd Essays of the late Professor 
Scott, of Alienleen, On the Inquiry into the causes of the dirtrsUy tq human 
ekaraetefin various ages, iudions, and indiriduals, which we shall sasert in our 
futip-e Niiiiibers. 

We sliall most readily insert Mr. Wraiighaui*s Seatonian l*rhc Poem for 1811 . 

ilf. D. B. has our best thanks for the favor of his Collations of Latin MSS. 
and we i^usl he Mill coutiuuc to supply us from so respectable a quarter. 

Dr. Cs. ardclc on The Bible, No. ir. is postponed. 

IT, Ns, Remarks on the integrity qf the Hebrew text, ifc. shall appear in 
onr next. 

Wc shall soon continue the Critique of ErnestVs Cicero from ihCfBibliothecq, 
Critka. ^ 'j 

We thank !\f. for submitting to onr notice the Account of the Editw Princeps 
qf the Etymologkou Magnum, by Larclicr. It sliall certainly appear. 

Valckenaer's Notes on CaUimachsis, nicntioncfi in the notes on Xenophon's 
Memorabilia in our sixth No. are destined for insertion. 

We shall thank any of onr readers to send us a correct copy of tlr.j Greek 
Qde On the Ptmion if Christ, a Prize, by Mr. M. of Oxford. 

We invite any of our readers to give us a brief account of Bentley's Phalaris, 
and Pliscelianea Critka, with some notice of what has been done since 

fheir time. 

We must assure T. D. that we cannot give admission to personal attacks. 

A field of fair and liberal discussion is opeii in the Journal ; but opinions and 
ai^imcntb are the only legitimate subjects of disputei* 

^ O. R*s. translations of Diodorus Siculus, though correct, arc not sufficiently 
elegant. We shall be glad to hear again from him. Every tiling which tends t» 
illustrate^ the j^criptiires, and promote the cause of Kcligion, will be gladly 
received by the Cl^sical Journal. ^ 

We shall feel obliged to onr readers, if they will take every opportunity 
of requesting any of their friends, who have travelled for the sake bf inform- 
ation, to transmit (o us whatever researches or valuable discoveries tliey 
may tliink worth eomniimicalif^g to the public. For this purpose Sir William 
Ouseley lias kindly promised to send whatever he may collect in his TraveU 
to Persia vrith the' Embassy. o 

We shall 'be hap)>y to receive from onr friends any Literary notice oL 
snlyects connected with CLf.ssiCAi, Bibucal, and Oriental lAteratore. 
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310. — on Dr. .Adam Clarke's Anno- 
tations on the Bib'e, No. X. iy^ 
401 , — on a psweuin* ijf Tacitus iv, 
4lk — OH tlie English 3 » rsioii of the 
Old Tcstatiicil, No. ii. iii, 166. 
••No. III. iv, 63.— on Dr. A. 
Clarke’s Annotations on the Bible 

iv, ,307. — Kevievviv, .517. 

Croze, la, an opinion of iv, 414. 
Ciiiuberland, Mr. iii, 319, 3i0, 

D. 


Daiinoii iv, 473. 

Daiiet iv, 49 '*. 

Dawes iv, 515. — Miscellaiip Cri- 
tieaiv, 516. 

Da'daln.s, a description of iv, 21. 

Duiitz iv, 1 J7. ^ 

Dullish language iv,310. — ten Nume- 
rals of iv, HI. 

Davio-s Mr. iii, 177, 179, 182.^ 

Demosthenes, rrilicaj Remarks on 
detariied Pussnges of iii, 150, 
151, 1.52. — anecdote of iii, 319. 

Defence of Dr, Clarke’s “ Hebrew 
Criticism and Poetrj” iii, 253. — 
of Sir W. Drummond on the 
Egyptian Names in the Old Testa- 
ment iv, 407. 

Drgen, Mr. iii, 35-i. 

Dedieatio ad Caroluin SccniMiim, 
Ae. iv, .3.>.5. 

Delaw are and Mahakuass languages 
iv, .350, 116. 

Deiv Miiltiniaiinni<D Imago iv, 

Diale<*ts of the South .Sea, 17 or 20. 
iv, im. 

Dillettaiiti Society iv, 216, 251. 

Dioiiy.sius, of Halicariiuiysus iv, 
505. 


Diony'iius iii, 49, 179. 

Diogeuch, the Laertian iii, 116.-iv, 

27 ii. 

Diodorus, the ideutity of Albion 
with the Hyperliorean Ibland of. 
No. 1 . iii, 176. — No. ii. iii, 247. 

— an 'assertion of iv, 4.5. 

Difterenee of Michael Angelo and 
Homer ; of ^kgil and Raphael 
iii, ^6. f 

Dissertation on the 49tli cliaptcr of 
(^ncsis iii, .387. 

Dimiichius iv, 49. • 

Diatribe de "Antimacho, Poeth «t ^ 
.GramAatico Coloi^ouio iv, 231. 

Diapicr, letters of iii, & 
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Dromorc, Bishop of iii, 161. 

Driiniinond, Sir W, Notico of an 
lUHsay oii»a Piinie Inscription** 
iii, 198. — observations on his Per- 
sins iii, S63. — on the Eng. Version 
of the Old. Test, No. ii. iii, 166. 
—on bis Version of some Egyptian 
names in the Old Test. No. i. 
iii, 366.— Dissertation on tlis 49tb 
chapter of Genesis iii, 387 — on the 

^Eng. Version of the Old Test. 
No. II. iv, 63. — Notice of Mr. 
Bellamy's “ Ophion’* iv, 2‘14| — A 
sequel to his remarks on the In- 
scriptions found at Ancient Sa- 
•guntnm, No.i. iv,*263. — iv,^67. — 
on* Ills Version of some Egyptian 
names in the Old Test. No. ii. 
iy, 369.~bi8 Defence on the Egyp- 
tian names in tlic Old Test, iv, 
, 407. — on his derivation of the word 

“ PharOiih'* iv, 468. 

Damesnil iii, 16:^. 

Dupuis^ ^.remark of iii, 307. 

Duke of Saxe Gotha, Emilius Angus- 
tntf iv, 153. 

E. 

Eastern Travellers, sending Por- 
tions to those, for whom notliiiii' is 
prepaiftd” explained by referring 
to IV, 487. • 

Eastern Mode of expressing senti- 
ment by action iii, 141. 

East India H. Museum iii, 434. 

Ecclemacli language iv, 360. — ten 
Numerals of iv, 117. 

Ecclesiastical Researches iv, 35. 

Edinburgh Review iii, 191,287, 399, 
419. iv, 157, 216, 460. 

Egyptians, on the Respect paid to 
Old Age by the iii, 142.— Alpha- 
bet of the iv, 468. 

^bsted^ of Jena iv, 143. 

Elgin, Earl Notice of liis Pursuits 
in Greece iv, 244. 

Elmsle^^, Mr. iv, 459. 

Emendationcs in A^chyli Supplices, 
No.r. iii,183.— iiicditasK. Bentloii 
ad Siliiim Italiciim iii, 381. — in 
JBschyli Supplices, No. ii. iii, 414. 
;J[£nierald, on tbe‘ iv, 163. 

Ennius, the boast of iv, 337. 

English Version of ttia Old Testa- 
ment, Critical Remarks on the 
No. 11 . iik 166. No. ill. iV, 63. 

Encyclopediie of Classical Studies 
iii', 362^ t ' 

Epitaph of Alej^is, Eng. and Gr. iii, 
234.— Latin, 111 Jersejr Hi, 284. 

d^aphroditus, iulorniation concern- 
ing iv, 3^ • 

iPpigramma Gr. « H stTHN kaipion 

BAOrON $l|EAlMON’* hr/ 62. Jjafi, 


In Psittamm'* iv, 62. 

Ernest^ iii, 160. 

l^rfnrdt C. G. Aug. iii, 367. iv, 142. 

Esiliiiinaiix laiipiage iv, 3;>0. — ten 
Numerals of iv, l M. 

Kstcchemiiies langiiiigc iv, 360. 

Essay on a 1 * 1111*0 liiscriptiou^unticc 
of Sir W, Dniiiiiiio lid's, inrluding 
Biblicgjl Criticisms iii, i98.-^oii 
the Ri*spert paid to Old Asc by 
the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Spartans, the Grcckii, and the Ro- 
mans, No. I. iii, 143. • > by the Atli(*< 
Ilians and the Koiiians. 'No. 11 . Hi, 
319. > ‘On the Standard^* Labariinr 
iv, 233.* -On Funeral and Sepul- 
chral Honors, Oxford Prize iv, 
391.— tlescriplivc of 'a Chart of 
the ten Numerals in 26 b languages 


iv, 327. 

Etymology iv, 437. 

Etiiiopic Modern, or A hyssiiiian lan- 
guage iv, 318.* -ten Nuiiieivils of 
iv, 106. 

Euripides, praise of iv, WO. 

F. 


Faber, Mr. tho ohjiH*tious of, refuted 
iq, 272, 179. iv, 210. 

Fiehse iv, 147. 

Fariiese Hercules iv, 216. 

Festns Avioiiiis, Notes on Part of the 
poem of iii, 136. 

Fevre, le, a conjoetiire of iv, 4v>. , 
Feloops ^..•MgllagG of the h, • -tiMi 
Numerals of tin* iv, 1 IBS' « 

Filins’ language iv, 319. • - ton Nti|iic-* 
rals of the iv, 112 . 

Fischer, G. iv, 482, 

Foster, Ur. iii, 41, 470. 

Fooluhs, language of the iv, 351. • -Icn 
Numerals of the iv, 119. 

Founder iv, 473. g 

Fragmcnta Sophionis Mimomm iv, 
381. 

Freiicli language iv, 349.- - ten Niiine- 
rals of the iv, 1 1 3. 

Fulleborn, M. iii^ 

Fust iv,474. 

, O. 

Gaisford, Mr. iii, 77. iv, 1.59, 203, 285, 
29.1. 

Gambia, the language of the River 
iv, 360.- - ten Niimcrais of iv,li 8 . 
Gsrsclien, M. iii, 354. * 

Gierman langnage. 1 v, 349. • • ten N ninei- 
rals of the iv. 111 . *■ 

Gellius A. iii, 33, 108, 14.5, 338. iv. 


199,604. 

Genesis, Dissertation of the 49tli 
chapter of iii, 387. •• iq|.th chapter 
explained iv, 14. ^ ^ 

Gentleman's Magazioe iv, 46, 2261 
275, 454. r 
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Germnn Literati, somcjiccouiit of the, 
on tlie'subjret of Ancient literature 
and history, &c. No. i. hi, 348. 
No. II. iv, 139. 

. Georgia, ten Niurerals of the lan- 
guage iv, 109. 

Gesner iii, 1G‘^. iv, VI. 

Gliazilninuik laiiguui'c iv, 348. •.•ten 
NuuK'rals of iv, 1()9. 

Tiiacoiyelliiis iA,2l9. * 

Gibbon iii, 1S7, 300 . — iv, 227, 342. 

Gifford, IMr. iii, .'i2:>. 

Gillies, Dr. corrcctod iii, 473.- •men- 
tioned iv, 5. 

Gipscy, left NumoraK of the lan- 
guage of iv, 107. 

Gf>ld.siiiitli — Citi/eii of the World iii, 

'*■ . • 

Cosset 111 ^ 02 . 

Gordon, J. Gr. Oile iii, 19.?. 

Grattan, J. Eiig. I*n/c Essay of 
iv, 30. 

Cirui^)\iiis, a supposition of i\, dO. 

Grey, Dr. iv, 1 10. 

Greek IsuiiiMgeiv, 319. — ten Nume- 
rals of the iv, 111. 

Gieenhiiid taiigiiagc iv, 3.'jU.«>ten 
Numerals of iv, 114. 

Gravimi iv, 5(' l. 

Graiiiniaticie Niigsr iii, 1. 

Grecians, op the Eespeet paid to Old 
Ago b} the iii, 1 iii. — Greeiaii and 
Homan Cuius on iii, C9.*«Ora*eo.s 
111 Auetores eonjectura* CJiitiea% 

, No. iii, 7(i. No. i. iii, 287. 

» No. II. iv, lAJ. 

Cn-rek aereiits and Metre, on iii, 470. 

Gn*(*k Literal lire of Geniiaiiy iv, 1J9. 
Sapphic iv, 79. 

Qi¥iivill“’s, Lord, Letter on ** Sle- 
pheiis’s Greek Thesaiu-us” i\,314. 

Giitci^erg iv, -173. 

Harwood, Dr. iv, 27-1'. 

llaerlein iv, -JM. 

Harpoerates^ii, M2. 

Harris, Mr. qiiutatioii from iii, 304. 

Halde, dll iv, 17. 

Harris, Dr. iv, 34, 35. 

Hailes, Lord iv, .>0. • 

•Harles, of Erlangen iv, 115. 

Haytcr, J. iv, 2.30. 

^Ha^ck iv, 152. 

Jlatmcr, Mr. Ohservations, a quota- 
tion from iii, 141. -'iv, 487. . 

Hewlett, Mr. iv, 251. 

Hel>rcw language iv,348. — Numerals^ 
and Notation ofiv, jOl.—MSS. of 
iv, 402. — Alphabet iv, 401.« -Ten 
Niiiiicrals of iv, 106. 

HciiieckeiMv, 477. 

* Hennodorm i\, 506. 


Herodian iii, 180.* -a remark of iv, 
4.5. / 

Hebrew Criticism and Poetry, 
Defence of Dr. Clarte’s iii, 0)3. 
Hereidancnsia, Kemarks of Notice 
of iii, 113. 

Hcrodolns iii, 142, 146, 177. • • an 
observation of iv, 41 1 . 

Hcyiio iv, 93.- -publisher of Homer 
iv, l39. • 

Herman, publisht^r of Homer’s 
Hymns iv, 140. •• iv, 28.'-- JHe 
Melris iv, 20.5, 286. 

Heinrich, iv, I M. 

Heusinger i\, 143. 

Heindorf, of licriin iv, 144. 
Heihnann, Professor, of Gottingen 
iv, 1‘1H. 

Herbclul, d', iv, 166. 

Heatii, iii iv, 158, 209. 

Ileber, Riehard iv, 458. 

Hepha'stion iv, 20.3, 290. • 

Hippol^lus iv, 515. 

Hindustani, Ton Niimerala of the 
language of iv, 107. \ ^ 

Hiniileo iii, 136. ^ 

Hottentot lansiiago iv, .3.>l..-Toa 
Ninncrals ut iv, 119. 

Hoare, Sir R. C. iv, 217. 

Honors,, Funeral and jk’P^hral, 
Oxford Fri-/e Es|^ iv, 391. 

Home Tooke, Mr. iii, 8, 119, 409. 
Horace m,48. - -liuitations of iv,97. • • 
Praise of iv,,180. 

Hone CInssictv, No. i. iii, 105. No. ii. 

iii, 3.32. 

Homer iii, 2.50.- -Illustrations of iii, 
37.). • • Praise of iv,1 80. • • Illustrated 

iv, 457. - -quoted iv, 516. v Illus- 
trated i\, 517. 

Hoffiiian iii, 270 . 

Hottinger iii, 372. 

Hughes, J. iv, 380. 

Hnght.s T. S. IV, 446. 

Huron language iv, 350. • • Ten Na« 
incrals of i\, 116. • 

Hungary, Ten Niiiucrnis of thclaii- 
gnage of iv, 112. 

Hurd, Moral and Political Dial, of 
iii, 11. 

Hudson iv, 143. • * « 

Hvperborean Island of Diodorus, 
Identity of Albion witlothe, No. i. 
iii, 176. No. 247. 

lambics of Professor Person, on the 
iii, 232, 29^ 

Iambic verse, rfopertics of iv, 515. 
Iliads Remarks oni tlie introducloiy 
lines of tbe iii, 314. 

I|h»trations of Homer iii, 375, • • of 
Scriptwre^Vi 465, * 
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Imitations of Horace itr, 97. 

Inca language iv^oO.* •TcuNumerals 
ofiv, 117. 

Invcrnizzi, of Leipsic iv, 14^. 

Inscriptions, at Sajtnntiiui iii, 63.** 
Inscription, on one of the gat4:s of 
Amboor, in the East Indies iii, 
111. ••in Asia Minor and Greece, 
Ho. I. iv, 87.— No. n, iv, 156.— on 
%i Monumental Uni in a (irove 
St iv,489. - 'at Alexandria iv, 498. * • 
'uu a Sarcophagus at Alexandria 
Troasiv, 406. • >011 a mined Temple 
at Parchia iv, 406. 

Irish, Ten Nninerals of tlic language 
iv, 107. 

Italian lanciiairo iv, 349. — Ten Nu- 
merals of i\, IK'. 

Identity of Albion with t|ie Hyper* 
boreau islands of Diodorns, No. 1 . 
iii, 176.> -No. ii. iii, 247. 

'ivcR, Mr. iv, 457, 467. 

Jacobs iv, 146. 

Jacobs,^, iv, 952. 

Jansen iv, -lai. 

Japaii^ Ten Numerals of the langnage 
of iv, 109. 

Java. Ten Numerals of the laneuatrc 
of'UraiO. 

JaloiTsyTe ' Numerals of the language 
of iv, 118. •• Numerals ditto iv, 
.520. 

Jallomkadoo, Ten Numerals of tlie 
language of iv, 118. 

Jenitach iv, 152. 

Jesso and Kurile islands, the lan- 
guages of iv, 349. • • Ten Niuncrals 
ofiv, 113. 

Jeronb? iii, 168. 

Johnson, Dr. Rambler of iii, 6. — 
Idler of iii, 7. Observations 
of iii, 16, 312. — quotation from 'iii, 
342. 

Johuthan Ben Uz/iel iii, 389. 

Jones, Sir <ir, iii, 252. — quotation 
from tire Asiatic Researches of iii, 
300. iv, 16, 327. 

Jones, the Architect iv, 28. 

Jortin iv, 190. 

Josephus iv, 40. 

H. H. iii, 75, 210. 

-Justin, emendated iv, 31. 

Jurien iv>‘a9fe, 

Juvenal 

PMI. iv, 144. 

Kassoi)^ Ton Numerals of the Ian- 

Kg(BRpilignia langtmgc iv, :vi9. 

KAdwIr Island lai'.guagc iv, 350. Ten 
' Minerals of the iv, 114. 

Endiak River, Ten NmJionds of the 
language of iv, 115. u 


Kaetel, Ten Nginrruls of the iangmme 

of iv, 109 . 

Kalmulks, Ten Numerals of the 
laiijjiiage of iv, 113. 

Kaiusfiatka, Ten Numerals of tlie 
language of iv, 113. 

Keniiicott, Dr. ifi, 254. iv, 5, 4^. 

King, Mr. iv, 45. 

Kiiigs, 1st book of, illustrated -iii, 

,267. 

KUti, Ten Numerals of the language 

ofiv, 109 . 

Klctxcl iv, 152. 

Kiuess, Giistaviisiv, 151. 

Knapp, Professor iv, 153'. 

Kiiistenaiiv language iv, 3 .‘j0 . Ten 
Numerals of Iv, 116. 

Kohler iv, 477. • , 

Koarta, 'ren Numerals -.f tlic* Ian* 

giiagc of iv, 118. 

Koriak langiiagt* iv, 350. Ten \ii- 
nicnils of the iv, ill. 

Kookist, or Liinkist, or Liinrtas lan- 
guage iv, 3^8. Ten Numerals of 
iv, 108 . 

Krietlian iv, 143. 

Kusler iii, 209. 

L. 

** Labunim,” Essay oil tlic Standard 
iv, 223. 

Latin language iv, .349. — Ten Nu- 
merals of iv, 111. 

Lainoiits, or Tongiise, language iv, 

.*U9. — ^'I'cn Numerals ef iv, ii.i. 

Lagoa's Bay, language ofiv, 351.— 
Ten Numerals iv, 119. 

Laire, the Abb^‘ iv, 479. 

lombinpt iv, 48]. 

Lampoon, Ten Numerals of the la'v 
gtiagc iv, 110. 

Law't, i»f the twelve Tables on the 
iv, 504. 

Langhorne iii, 1 15. 

Latin, the comparative AfBnity of, 
toTeulonir, aiwl Cenic laiiguiigcs 
iii, 117. — Ijiteraiurc iii, 3.^3. 

Ladius iii, 320. 

Lewis, the 1 Itli iv, 27. 

Ltunpriere, Di. Class. Diet, iii, 132, 
1.59. iv, 93. 

Leiiiiep iv, 141. 

Letter from Mr. IMaiirire iii, 283.— , 
to M r. Mauri re, on Pagan Trini. ics, 
Il^o. I. iii, 125.— No. 11 . iv, 89.— 
from Lord Grenville on S^«'pliens'» 
Greek Thesaurus iv, 513. — Extrd«*.t 
of ditto on various subjects iv,5l5t 

Literary intelligence iv, 2.52, 521. 

Livonian language iv, 349. . 

Lipenius iv, 474. ^ ‘ 

Lipsins iii, 159. ^ 

Lichtenstein iv, 485, 
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LininRit» Vil, 75# • 

Livy jii, 16‘J. . 

Lon^oliiis iii, ICO, 1C9. 

Lumlun Polyglott, observations on 
^ tlic iii, 

I^wtli, Bishop iii, ^ 15, 237, 

25.3rpG.-iv, 490. 

Loii^iuTiin, aiiiiiia<lvur.siofics in iii, 
— Critifal Keiiiarks 0119 No. ii. 
iii, 340 . 

Lntlinanian iv, 319. 
liUiikits, Ten Niiiiiorals of the Ian> 
"j'ua^c iv, 108. 

Liicchcsinlus iii, IfiS,! Vi. 

Lyrical Metres of Anacr^’ijii, No. ii. 

iii, 31. No. 11 . iv, 1 %. No. 111 . iv, 

2 » 0 . 

Lys'indor iii? I Ki. 

Lycur^tis ii?, 1 lit. 

M. 

Martial iii, .'i.'i. 

Manner, lo the Itc'v. jt^r. Let. 1 , iii, 
137, 17‘>.-”froin him iii, 
to him, JiCf. 11 , iv,{}9.— Lei. iii. 

iv, i7, J81. 

Mane I ho iv, ill. 

Maltese, or Ponic, laui'Ma're iv. .3-18. 

- ten .Nuintrals of iv, lo.?. 
Alulabar, 01 Tainulian, iain£ua;:e iv, 
318.— ten Numerals of iv, 107. 
Mairiinlanao lauLnueie iv, 349.— ten 
Nimiera's ol iv, 111. 

Ma;so (loliue l;Hii»uas:e iv, 319.“lcn 
Numerals /if the iv, in. 
iM:ilaikuas«, ten N iiiiK'i'uls of the lan> 
• ^ia;re of i\, 1 10 . 

Mainisoiir, or Maiieheu laii^iia?e iv, 
349.— ten Numerals of iv, 113. 
Marehancl i\, j7l. 

Muchelius iv, 177. 

Maseli iv, 179. 

Marsh, ^)r. i\, 139. 

Martin iv, 4.>. 

Madafrasker, ten Niiinerals of the 
language of 1 ll). 

Marlianus iv, 9.s. 

Maca.<sar, ten N uincrals of the lan- 
guage ofiv, 110 . 

Malay, ten Numerals oLtlie language 
ofiv, 110. 

Matthias, M. publisher of tioincr's 
lignins iv, 140, 146. 

Maiiso iv, 147. 

Mauiringoes, ten Numerals of tlic 
language ofiv, 114. 

Maltlius, Mr. iv, 327. 

Mallet iv, 167. 

Maploo, ten Numerals of the lan- 
guage of iv, 108. 

Manna, tc" Numerals of the language 
j. of iv, 118. Vh 

Marsden, Mr.lv, Sfio, 333, 365. 
J^cting iii, 160. 


Methods of Classical Studic^i, 352. 
Metre and Accents, on Greek iii. 

476. • 

Mexican lanjjnage iv, 350.— ten No* 
mentis of tJie iv, 117 . 

Megcrliniis iv, 476. 

Mclre, improvements on iv, 

Menander, praise ofiv, 180. 
j Menmruiidmn on the .Suhjeet of t! ;* 
Bail cf Jvlgiii's pursuits iit Greece 
iv, 24 1. 

Mittord, History of Greece of iii, 
149. 

Michael Angelo, commendation ofiv, 
27. 

Minsrrilia, Urn Numerals of the lan- 
guage ofiv, 109. 

Milton iv, 190. 

Minsheii iv^ 267. 

Moor, J. J'lsq. on the Prepositions of 
the Greek l:ingiiagt‘, iii, 23 — re-« 
iiiark.s cm the “Greek Pieposi- 
lioiis” of iii, 470. ^ 

Moore, T. iii, 32. * 

Monhuildo, Lord iii, 35, 513. — ^iv, 
3.>3, * ' 

Mulisiii iii, 181. 

More iii, 312. ^ 

Moor, Air. Hind. Paiitli. iij, 

Moors, Ciipsey, or li;iuduiltani, lan- 
guage iv, .5 Ml. — ten Numerals c^ 
iv, 107. 

Moila\ lanirnagc iv, 34S.— ten Nu- 
imrals ofiv, 108. 

Monguiils hiiigiiage iv, 349. — ten 
Nfiiiierais ol’ the iv, 113. 
Moiite.<qiiieii i\, 511. 

Monk, Proft-ssor iv, 515. 

Mongc-ruye, ten niiinerals of tirf lan- 
guage ofiv, 110, 

Moan, ten Nninerals of the language 
ofiv, 108. 

Moiitikiicuii iv, 200. 

Aloulatiiis iv, 221 . 

Mun-ay, Mr. iii, 3. ^ 

Miii’|>by, iii, IfiO. * 

Musa* (^ntahrigicoses, Kemarks on 
tl ‘0 Preface to iv, 78. 

Aliiskolige, ten Numerals o.f the Ism- 
guuge of iv, 117. , ■', 

Myainmau, ten Numerals of Uie laii- * 
giiage of, iv, 107. 

Alylius iv, 476. 

N. 

Natic language; iv, 350. 

Naebash, on theiwiord iii, 71. 
Nandq^ressic laiigua||ii iv, 350.— ten 
Numerals of iv, 115. 

New Translation of obscure passages 
iiPtbe Bible, No. i. iv, 1. — New 

World, tfic Viit by whigli it waf 
^coploi iv, 520. •. 
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Newcqnbe, Archbishop iii, S54. — 
iv,7359^ 

Neiiernbcrser iv, 144. " 

Newton, Sir 1. praise of iv, 184. 

Necroio^iv, 191. 

Neeas, ten Nuuicmis of the language 
of iv, 110. 

Nichols, Mr. iv, 2.51. 

discias, an observarion of iii,^24. 

^Notes to corrcspouileuts iii,w4.), 289. 

•-jv, 260, 52.5. 

Norton Souiiil language iv, ;3.>o. — 
tenNniiierals ofiv, H4. • 

Nootka Soitiid l.uiLnug(‘ iv, 350. — 
ten Numerals of iv, 11.5. 

Norfolk Soiiiul language iv, 3.50. — 
ten Numerals ofiv, 11.5. 

Notes on part of the Poem of Festus 
Avienus iii, IJo. * 

Notice of Mr. Bellamy's “ Opliion” 
iv, 2-10. — of Mcinordiidiim on the 
snbjcct of the Karl of Pfir< 

siiits.in Greece iv, 241. — of Bib- 
lionm^pa iv, 499. — ot a chart 
of Ihe Stream of ‘rime, or Fjgii- 
rafive Reprcseiitiilioii of Univcr^al 
History iv, 2 17.— of Hr. Va'py's 
^pptn*ji\ to Sermons iv, 500. 

Notilfe ^f Biblical Piiblicatiuus, iu 
the pi^h, iy, 24-4. — iv, 253. 

" Classical iii, 

244,4b9.-iv, 25.). 

Notation Hebrew, modes of iv, 401. 

NuincraU, Ciwrt of iv, 16. — of ten, 
ill 200 tongues iv, lOj. — Jaloif iv, 
520. 

Nuga? Gi'animatica*. iii, 1. 

N unicrals Hebrew i\ , 4-01 . 

NyiAphodorus, the Historian iii, 142, 
320. 

O. 


Obcrlin iii, 164. 

yiiscrvatious on the London Polyglott 
Iii, 239.* -on Sir W^ldniminond's 
Persms iii, 363.--^ the Article 
of oratUBiar" in Dr. Kces* Cy- 
clopsdia iB, 408. 

Ogilvy, Dr. Sk$|ie iv, jl91. 
Ogilby,bIf.’|T»^»- 

pkl Age, dD'Hu: respect paid to, by 
L' tiie Egyptians, Perbians, Spai’tans, 
Grce^, and Romans, iii, 142- 
AtlieimiDB and Romans iii, 319. 
Olynthiac, on the Istiii, 1.50. 

Old Testament, critical rciharks on 
the English Version of the, No. jr, 
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